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liiF  foil  w  ng  tracts,  having  passed  through 
ed  t  ons  at  lone  and  abroad,  are  now  collected  to  meet 
the  si  es  ol  those,  who  may  i  cl  e  to  poasesa  them  in 
a  du  al  le  lo  n.  In  common  with  all  w  t  gs  which  have 
obtained  a  good  degree  of  not  e  they  ha  e  been  criti- 
cized freely  ;  but  as  they  have  been  publ  shed  not  to  dic- 
tate opiniona,  but  to  excite  tho  gl  t  and  inquiry,  they 
have  not  failed  of  their  end,  even  wlien  they  have  pro- 
voked doubt  or  reply.  They  1  a  e  I  tl  i  k  the  merit 
of  being  earnest  expressions  of  the  vr  ter  a  mind,  and 
of  giving  the  results  of  quiet,  loi  g-co  t    u  d  tl  ought. 

Some  topics  will  be  found  to  ecur  oflei  [  erhaps  the 
reader  may  think  too  often;  but  it  s  n  th  s  way,  that  a 
writer  manifests  his  individuality  an  1  he  can  n  no  other 
do  justice  to  his  own  mind.  Me  are  <3  st  ngu  shed  from 
one  another,  not  merely  by  difte  ence  of  thoughts,  but 
often  more  by  tho  dilferent  degreesof  relief  or  prominence, 
which  tliey  give  to  the  same  thoughta.  In  nature,  what 
an  immense  dissimilarity  do  we  observe  in  organized 
bodies,  which  consist  of  the  game  parts  or  elements,  but 
in  which  these  are  found  in  great  diversity  of  proportions ! 
So,  to  learn  what  a  man  is,  it  ts  not  enough  to  dissect  h'm 
mind,  and  see  separately  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
iveiy  possess  him.    The  question  is,  what  thoughts 
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and  feelings  predominatej  stand  oat  most  distinctly,  and 
give  a  hue  and  impulse  to  the  common  actions  of  his 
mind  ?  What  arc  his  great  ideas  ?  These  form  the  man, 
and  by  their  truth  and  dignity  he  is  very  much  to  be 

The  following  writings  will  be  found  to  be  distinguished 
by  nothing  more,  than  by  the  high  estimate  which  they 
express  of  human  nature.  A  respect  for  tlie  human  soul 
breathes  through  them.  The  time  may  come  for  unfold- 
ing my  1  iews  more  fully  on  this  and  many  connected  top- 
ics. As  yet,  I  have  given  but  fragments;  and,  on  this 
account,  I  have  been  sometimes  misapprehended.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  man,  who  looks  through  the  present  dis- 
guises and  humbling  circumstances  of  human  nature, 
and  speaks  with  earnestness  of  what  it  was  made  for  and 
what  it  may  become,  is  commonly  set  down  by  men  of 
the  world  as  a  romancer,  and  what  is  far  worse,  by  the 
religious,  as  a  minister  to  human  pride,  perhaps  as  exalt- 
ing man  against  God.  A  few  remarks  on  this  point  seem, 
therefore,  a  proper  introduction  to  these  volumes. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  in  this  place  to  enter 
far  into  the  consideration  of  the  greatness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  its  signs  and  expressions  in  the  inward  and 
outward  experience  of  men.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
observe,  that  the  greatness  of  the  soul  is  especially  seen 
in  the  intellectual  energy  which  discerns  absolute,  univer- 
sal truth,  in  the  idea  of  God,  in  freedom  of  will  and  moral 
power,  in  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice,  in  the  bound- 
lessness of  love,  in  aspirations  after  perfection,  in  desires 
and  aftectiona,  which  time  and  space  cannot  confine,  and 
the  world  cannot  fill.  The  soitl,  viewed  in  these  lights, 
should  fill  us  with  awe.  It  is  an  immortal  germ,  which 
may  be  said  to  contain  now  within  itself  what  endless 
ages  are  to  unfold.  It  is  truly  an  image  of  the  infinity 
of  God,  and  no  words  can  do  justice  to  its  grandeur. 
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There  is,  however,  another  and  very  different  aspect  of 
our  nature.  When,  we  look  mcrdy  at  what  it  now  is,  at 
its  present  devclopement,  at  what  falls  under  present  con- 
sciousness, we  see  in  it  mucii  of  weakness  and  limitation, 
and  still  more,  we  see  it  narrowed  and  degraded  by  error 
ai:''  sin.  This  is  the  aspect,  under  which  it  appears  to 
most  men;  and  so  strong  is  the  common  feci  n^  of  I  un  an 
infirmity,  that  a  writer,  holding  higher  views  n  st  state 
them  with  caution,  if  he  would  be  listened  to  Ihout  p  ej 
udice.  My  language,  I  trust,  will  be  suffic  ntly  meas 
urcd,  as  my  object  at  present  is  not  to  t  f  th  1  e 
greatness  of  human  nature,  but  to  remo  d  ffi  ult  es  n 
relation  to  it,  in  the  minds  of  religious  people. 

From  the  direction,  which  theology  has  taken,  it  has 
been  thought,  that  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  man,  was  to 
detract  so  much  from  God.  The  disposition  has  been,  to 
establish  striking  contrasts  between  man  and  God,  and 
not  to  see  and  rejoice  in  the  Ukeness  between  them.  It 
has  been  thought,  that  to  darken  the  creation,  was  the  way 
to  bring  out  more  ciearly  the  splendor  of  the  Creator. 
The  human  being  has  been  subjected  to  a  stern  criticism. 
It  has  been  forgotten,  that  he  is  as  yet  an  infant,  new  to 
existence,  unconscious  of  his  powers;  and  he  has  been 
expected  to  see  clearly,  walk  firmly,  and  act  perfectly. 
Especially  in  estimating  his  transgressions,  the  chief  !«- 
gard  has  begn  had,  not  to  his  finite  nature  and  present 
stage  of  developement,  but  to  the  infinity  of  fJie  being 
against  whom  he  has  sinned  ;  so  that  God's  greatness,  in- 
stead of  being  made  a  ground  of  hope,  has  been  used  to 
plunge  man  into  despair. 

I  have  here  touched  on  a  great  spring  of  error  in  re- 
ligion, and  of  error  among  the  most  devout.  I  refer  to 
the  tendency  of  fervent  minds,  to  fix  their  thoughts  ex- 
clusively or  unduly  on  God's  infinity.  It  is  said,  in  de- 
votional   writings,   that   exalted    and  absorbing   views   of 
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God  enter  into  the  very  essence  of  piety;  that  our  grand 
labor  should  be,  to  turn  the  mind  from  the  creature  to  the 
creator;  that  the  creature  cannot  sink  too  low  in  our  esti- 
mation, or  God  fill  too  high  a  sphere.  God,  we  are  told, 
must  not  he  hmited;  nor  arc  his  rights  to  be  restrained 
by  any  rights  in  his  creatures.  These  are  mad'_  .j  min- 
ister to  their  Makei-'s  glory,  not  to  glorify  themsclvcH. 
They  wholly  depend  on  him,  and  have  no  power  which 
lliey  can  call  their  own.  His  sovereignty,  awful  and 
omnipotent,  ja  not  to  he  kept  in  check,  or  turned  from 
its  purposes,  hy  any  claims  of  his  subjects.  Man's  place 
13  the  dust.  The  entire  prostration  of  his  faculties  is  the 
Irue  homage,  he  is  lo  offer  God.  He  is  not  to  exatt  his 
reason  or  his  sense  of  right  against  the  decrees  of  the 
Almighty.  He  has  but  one  lesson  to  learn,  tliat  he  ia 
nothing,  that  God  is  All  in  All.  Such  ia  the  common 
language  of  theology. 

These  views  are  exceedingly  natural.  That  the  steady, 
earnest  contemplation  of  the  Infinite  One,  should  so  daz- 
zle the  mind  as  to  obscure  or  annihilate  all  things  else, 
ought  not  to  surprise  us.  By  looking  at  the  sun,  we  lose 
the  power  of  seeing  other  objects.  It  was,  I  conceive, 
one  design  of  God  in  hiding  iiimself  so  far  from  us,  in 
throwing  around  himself  the  veil  of  his  works,  to  prevent 
this  very  evil.  He  intended  that  our  faculties  should  be 
left  at  liberty  to  act  on  other  things  besides  himself,  that 
the  will  should  not  he  crushed  by  his  overpowering  greiU- 
ness,  that  we  should  he  free  agents,  that  we  should  re- 
cognise rights  in  ourselves  and  in  others  as  well  as  in 
the  Creator,  and  thus  he  introduced  into  a  wide  and  ever 
enlarging  sphere  of  action  and  duty.  Still  the  idea  of 
thn  Infinite  is  of  vast  power,  and  the  mind,  in  surrender- 
ing itself  to  it,  ia  in  danger  of  becoming  unjust  to  itself 
and  other  beings,  of  losing  that  sentiment  of  self-respect, 
which  should  he  inseparable  from  a  moral  nature,  of  de 
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prading  the  intellect  by  the  forced  belief  of  contradic- 
tions which  God  is  supposed  to  sanction,  and  of  losing 
that  distinct  consciousness  of  moral  freedom,  of  power 
over  itself,  without  which  tho  interest  of  life  and  the 
sense  of  duty  are  gone. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  these  remarks,  that  I  would 
turn  the  mind  from  God's  Infinity,  This  is  the  grand 
truth  ;  but  it  must  not  stand  alono  in  the  mind.  The 
finite  is  something  real  as  well  as  the  infinite.  We  must 
reconcile  the  two  in  our  theology.  It  is  as  dangerous 
to  exclude  the  former  as  the  latter.  God  surpasses  all 
human  thought  ;  yet  human  thought,  mysterious,  unbound- 
ed, "wandering  through  eternity,"  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned. God's  sovereignty  is  limitless  ;  still  man  haa 
rights.  God's  power  is  irresistible  ;  still  man  is  free.  On 
God,  we  entirely  depend  ;  yet  we  can  and  do  act  from 
ourselves,  and  determine  our  own  characters.  These  an- 
tagonist ideas,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  are  equally  true, 
and  neither  can  be  spared.  It  will  not  do  for  an  impas- 
sioned or  an  abject  piety,  to  wink  one  class  of  them  out 
of  sight.  In  a  healthy  mind  they  live  together  ;  and  the 
worst  error  in  religion  has  arisen  from  throwing  a  part 
of  them  into  obscurity. 

In  most  religious  systems,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
seize  exclusively  on  the  idea  of  the  Infinifc,  and  to  sacri- 
fice to  this  the  finite,  the  created,  the  human.  This  I 
have  said  is  very  natural.  To  the  eye  of  sense,  man  is 
such  a  mote  in  the  creation,  his  imperfections  and  sins 
are  so  prominent  in  his  history,  the  changes  of  his  life 
are  so  sudden,  so  awful,  he  vanishes  into  such  darkness, 
the  mystery  of  the  tomb  is  so  fearful,  all  his  outward 
possessions  are  so  fleeting,  the  earth  which  he  treads  on 
so  insecure,  and  all  surrounding  nature  subject  to  such 
fearful  revolutions,  that  the  reflective  and  sensitive  mind 
is  prone  to  see  Nothingness  inscribed  on  the  human  be- 
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ing  and  on  all  things  that  aro  made,  and  to  rise  to  God 
as  the  only  reality.  Another  more  influential  feeling  con- 
tributes to  the  same  end.  The  mind  of  man,  in  its  pres- 
ent infancy  and  blindness,  is  apt  to  grow  servile  through 
fear,  and  seeks  to  propitiate  the  Divine  Being  by  flattery 
and  self-depreciation.  Thus  deep  are  the  springs  of  re- 
ligious error.  To  admit  all  the  elements  oftruth  into  oui 
system,  at  once  to  adore  the  infinity  of  God  and  to  givt 
due  importance  to  our  own  free  mora!  nature,  is  no  very 
easy  work.  But  it  must  be  done.  Man's  free  activity  is 
as  important  to  religion  as  God's  infinity.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  the  moral  power  of  the  subject  is  as  es- 
sential as  the  omnipotence  of  the  sovereign.  The  rights  of 
both  have  the  same  sacrcdness.  To  rob  man  of  his  dig- 
nity is  as  truly  to  subvert  religion,  as  to  atrip  God  of  his 
perfection.  We  must  believe  in  man's  agency  as  truly 
as  in  the  Divine,  in  ills  freedom  as  truly  as  in  his  de- 
pendence, in  his  individual  being  as  truly  as  in  the  great 
doctrine  of  his  living  in  God.  Just  as  far  as  the  desire 
of  exalting  the  Divinity  obscures  these  conceptions,  our 
religion  is  sublimated  into  mysticism  or  degraded  into 
servility. 

In  Ihe  Oriental  world,  the  human  mind  has  tended 
strongly  to  fix  on  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  tiio  Vast,  the 
Incomprehensible.  In  its  speculations  it  has  started 
from  God.  Swallowed  up  in  his  greatness,  it  has  an- 
nihilated the  creature.  Perfection  has  been  thought 
to  lie  in  self-oblivion,  in  losing  one's  self  in  the  Divinity, 
in  establishing  exclusive  communion  with  God.  The 
mystic  worshipper  fled  from  society  to  wildernesses, 
where  not  even  nature's  beauty  might  divert  the  soul  from 
the  Unseen.  Living  on  roots,  sleeping  on  the  rocky 
floor  of  his  cave,  he  hoped  to  absorb  himself  in  the  One 
and  the  Infinite.  The  more  the  consciousness  of  the  in- 
dividual was  lost,  and  the  more  the  will  and  the  inlellccl 
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This  mode 
to  that  submit 
terized  the  Et 
whole  power  ot  me  slate  ■ 
of  the  One.  Infinite  Power,  and  was  worshipped  as  iia 
representative.  An  unresisting  quietism  naturally  grew 
out  of  the  contemplation  of  God  as  tlie  all-absorbing 
and  irresistible  energy.  Man,  a  bubble,  arising  out  of 
the  ocean  of  the  universal  soul,  and  fated  soon  to 
vanish  in  it  again,  had  plainly  no  destiny  to  accomplish, 
which  could  fill  him  with  hope  or  rouse  him  to  effort.  In 
the  East  the  individual  was  counted  nothing.  In  Greece 
and  Rome  he  was  counted  much,  and  he  did  much.  In 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  the  consciousness  of  power  was 
indeed  too  little  chastened  by  religious  reverence.  Their 
gods  were  meii.  Their  philosophy,  though  in  a  measure 
borrowed  from  or  tinctured  with  the  Eastern,  still  spoke 
of  man  as  his  own  master,  as  having  an  independent 
happiness  in  the  energy  of  his  own  will.  As  far  as  they 
thug  severed  themselves  from  God,  they  did  themselves 

VOL.    I.  f, 
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great  harm  ;  but  in  their  recognitinn,  however  imper- 
fect, of  the  grandeur  of  the  soul,  lay  tlie  secret  of  their 
vast  influence  on  human  affairs. 

In  all  ages  of  the  churdi,  the  tendency  of  the  religious 
mind  to  the  exclusive  thought  of  God,  to  tho  denial  or 
forgetfulnesa  of  all  other  existence  and  power,  has  como 
forth  in  various  forms.  The  Catholic  church,  notwith- 
standing its  boasted  unity,  has  teemed  with  mystics,  who 
have  sought  to  lose  themselves  in  God.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  human  mind,  cut  off  by  this  church  from  free, 
healthful  inquiry,  had  sought  liberty  in  tliis  vague  con- 
templation of  the  Infinite.  In  the  class,  just  referred  to, 
were  found  many  noble  spirits,  especially  Fenelon,  whose 
quietism,  with  all  its  ojniableness,  we  must  look  on  as  a 
disease. 

In  Protestantism,  the  same  tendency  to  exalt  God  and 
annihilate  the  creature  has  manifested  itself,  though  in 
less  pronounced  forms.  We  see  it  in  Quakerism,  and 
Calvinism,  the  former  striving  to  reduce  the  soul  to  si- 
lence, to  suspend  its  action,  that  in  its  stillness  God  alone 
may  be  heard  ;  and  the  latter,  making  God  the  only 
power  in  the  universe,  and  annihilating  the  free  will,  that 
one  will  alonb  may  be  done  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Calvinism  will  complain  of  being  spoken  of  as  an  ap- 
proach to  Pantheism  It  will  say,  that  it  recognises  dis- 
tinct minds  from  the  Divine.  But  what  avails  this,  if  it 
robs  these  minds  of  self-determining  force,  of  original 
activity  ;  if  it  makes  them  passive  recipients  ol  the  Uni- 
versal Force  ;  if  it  sees  in  human  action  only  the  neces- 
sary issues  of  foreign  impulse.  The  doctrine,  that  God 
is  the  only  Substance,  which  is  pantheism,  differs  little 
from  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  the  only  active  power  of 
the  universe.  For  what  is  substance  without  power  i 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  philosophy,  which  teaches 
that  matter  is  an  inert  substance,  and  that  God  is  the 
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force  iviiich  pei-vades  it,  hag  led  men  to  question,  whether 
any  such  thing  as  matter  exists  ;  whether  the  jioweis  of 
Mttraction  r,!nl  repulBion,  wliich  are  regarded  aa  the  ir- 
dwcihi'.g  JJeily,  he  Dot  its  whole  essence.  Take  away 
force,  acd  substance  is  a  shadow  and  might  as  well  van- 
ish from  the  universe.  Without  a  free  power  in  man, 
lie  is  notliing.  The  divine  agent  within  him  is  every 
thing.  Wnn  acts  only  in  show.  He  is  a  phenomenal  ex- 
istence, under  which  the  one  Infinite  power  is  manifested  ; 
and  is  this  much  better  than  Panthcisjn  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  errors,  is  the  attempt  to 
exalt  God,  by  making  him  the  Bole  cause,  the  sole  agent 
in  the  universe,  by  denying  to  the  creature  freedom  of  will 
and  moral  power,  by  making  man  a  mere  recipient  and 
transmitter  of  a  foreign  impulse.  This,  if  foilovifcd  out  ccn- 
aislently,  destroys  all  moral  connexion  between  God  and  liis 
creatures.  In  aiming  to  strengtlien  the  physical,  it  rup- 
tures the  moral  bond,  which  holds  them  together.  To  extin- 
guish the  fiee  will  is  to  strike  the  conscience  with  death, 
for  both  have  but  one  and  the  same  life.  It  destroys  re- 
sponsibility. It  puts  out  the  Sight  of  the  universe  ;  it 
makes  the  universe  a  machine.  It  freezes  the  fountain 
of  our  moral  feelings,  of  all  generous  affection  and  iolly 
aspirations.  Pantheism,  if  it  leave  man  a  free  agent,  is 
a  comparatively  harmless  speculation  ;  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  Milton.  The  denial  of  moral  freedom,  could  it 
really  be  believed,  would  prove  the  most  fatal  of  errors. 
If  Edwards's  work  on  Ihe  will  could  really  answer  its 
end,  if  it  could  thoroughly  persuade  men  that  they  were 
bound  by  an  iiTesistible  necessity,  that  their  actions  were 
fixed  links  in  the  chain  of  destiny,  that  there  was  but  one 
agent,  God,  in  the  universe  ;  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  books  ever  issued  from  our  press.  Happily 
it  is  a  demonstration  which  no  man  believes,  which  tho 
whole  consciousness  contradicts 
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It  f      w     hy    f  h       ht  and  full  of  solemn 

t       t         th  t  m     y     1  tl      w      t       -ors  have  grown  out 

'  "         '  d  f  th    miad.     So  necessary 

*       •*     P       '  h  b  I        ture,  to  subject  the 

h  gl      t  t  iti     t      t      th  1  nscientious   reason, 

^I       t         g  f        th      d        1 G    1   have  been  so  dazzled 

'*J'    t         t     f    g  t         m       t    p    t  the  universe.     They 

'  "i    '  i       tl         !y  f      e  in  creation  and  in 

t'        b      g        ly     ^  h    1  w       choes  of  this.     Ab- 

1  •     d  I      d  11  jy      1  t  on  to  God,  which 

th  y  1  1  ft  t     1  b  Our  infinitely  nobler 

'  tl"  'hi  i    m   the   power  of  free 

h  d  t  1  1         th         h     ry  dissolves.     The 

'       t  f     h    h  f     d  the   foundation  and 

h    h        1  rs     gl  t        d  mp  aes  duties,  which  is 

th  dip  d  hi  wh    h  lies  at  the  founda- 

t         flf       ptff       dlpbt    een  man  and  man, 

''    P    t     1  b  t  d  his  maker,  which 

th       p      g     f  1    ly       th  m        d  heavenly   aspira- 

t  h    h  t    1  f    t        t        t   t    creation  its  glory, 

h  1   1  t  d  b     tl      m        k       p  ety,  which,  to  exalt 

God,  to  make  him  All  m  All,  nnmolates  to  him  the  powera 

of  the  universe. 

This  tendency,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  birth  in  former 
ages  to  asceticism,  drove  some  of  the  noblest  men  into 
cloisters  or  caverns,  infected  them  with  the  fatal  notion, 
that  there  was  an  hostility  between  their  relations  to  God 
and  their  relations  to  his  creatures,  and  of  course  per- 
suaded them  t  mk  Ice  of  the  latter.  To  this  we 
owe  systems  f  tl  1  d  rading  human  nature,  de- 
nying its  pow  a  d  ^  d  breaking  it  into  subjection 
to  the  priest  fh  gl  wh  m  alone  God  is  supposed  to 
approach  the  bj  t  It  d  ,  and  placing  human  virtue 
in  exaggerated  1  1  The  idea  of  God,  the  grand- 
est of  all,  and     h    1         It  above  all  to  elevate  the  soul, 
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nas  too  nflen  depressed  it  and  led  good  minds  very  far 
astray,  a  oonsideration  singnlarly  fitted  to  teach  us  toler- 
ant views  of  error,  and  to  enjoin  caution  acd  sobriety  jn 
religious  speculation. 

I  hope,  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  wanting  in  a  just 
tolerance,  in  the  strictures  now  offered  on  those  systema 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  which  make  God  the  only 
power  in  the  universe  and  rob  man  of  his  dignity.  Among 
the  authors  of  these,  may  be  found  some  of  the  greatest 
and  best  men.  To  this  class  belonged  Hartley,  whoso 
work  on  Man  carries  indeed  the  taint  of  materialism  land 
necessity,  but  still  deserves  to  bo  reckoned  among  the 
richest  contributions  ever  made  to  the  science  of  mind, 
whilst  it  breathes  the  profoundest  piety.  Our  own  Ed- 
wards was  as  eminent  for  religious  as  for  intellectual 
power.  The  consistency  of  great  error  with  great  virtue 
is  one  of  the  lessons  of  universal  history.  But  error  ia 
not  made  harmless  by  such  associations.  The  false  the- 
ories of  which  I  have  spoken,  though  not  thoroughly  be- 
lieved, have  wrought  much  evil.  They  have  done  much, 
I  think,  to  pcrpp.tuate  those  abject  views  of  human  nature, 
which  keep  it  where  it  is,  which  chock  men's  aspirations, 
and  reconcile  them  to  their  present  poor  modes  of  thought 
and  action  as  the  fixed  unalterable  laws  of  their  being. 

Many  religious  people,  fall  info  the  error,  which  I  have 
wished  to  expose,  through  the  belief  that  they  thus  glori- 
fy the  creator.  "The  glory  of  God,"  they  say,  "  ia  our 
chief  end  ;  "  and  this  is  accomplished  as  they  suppose  by 
taking  all  power  from  man  and  transferring  till  to  his 
Maker.  W^e  have  hero  an  example  of  the  injury  done 
by  imperfect  apprehension  and  a  vague,  misty  use  of 
Scripture  language.  The  "glory  of  God,"  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  our  end  ;  but  what  does  this  consist  in  ?  It 
means  (he  shining  forth  of  his  perfection  in  hia  creation, 
especially  in  his  spiritual  offspring  ;  and  it  is  best  pro- 
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moted  by  awakening  io  these  (heir  hrghpst  faculties,  by 
bringing  out  in  oui-selvcs  and  others  the  image  of  God  in 
which  all  are  made,  An  enlightened,  disinterested  hu- 
man being,  morally  strong,  and  exerting  a  wide  influence 
by  the  power  of  virtue,  is  Ihe  clearest  reflexion  of  the  di- 
vine splendor  on  earth,  and  wo  glorify  God  in  proportion 
as  we  Ibrm  ourselves  and  others  after  this  model.  The 
glory  of  the  Maker  lies  in  his'work.  We  do  not  honor 
him  by  breaking  down  the  human  soul,  by  connectmg  it 
with  him  only  by  a  tie  of  slavish  dependence.  Dy  making 
him  the  author  of  a  mechanical  universe,  we  ascribe  to 
him  a  low  kind  of  agency.  It  ia  his  glory  that  he  creates 
beings  like  himself,  free  beings,  not  slaves ;  that  he 
forms  (hem  to  obedience,  not  by  physical  agencj*,  but  by 
moral  influences  ;  that  he  confers  on  them  the  reality,  not 
the  show  of  power  ;  and  opens  to  their  faith  and  devout 
strivings  a  futurity  of  progress  and  glory  wi(hout  end. 
It  is  not  by  darkening  and  dishonoring  the  creature,  that 
we  honor  the  creator.  Those  men  glority  God  most,  who 
look  with  keen  eye  and  loving  heart  on  his  woi-ks,  who 
catch  in  all  some  glimpses  of  beauty  and  power,  who  have 
a  spiritual  sense  for  good  in  its  dimmest  manifestations, 
and  who  can  so  interpret  the  world,  that  it  becomes  a 
bright  witness  to  the  divinity. 

To  such  remarks  as  these  it  is  commonly  objected,  that 
we  thus  obscure,  if  we  do  not  deny,  the  doctrine  ofEndre 
Dependence  on  God,  a  doctrine  which  is  believed  to  be 
eminently  the  foundation  of  religion.  But  not  so.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greater  the  creature,  the  more  extensive  ia 
his  dependence  ;  the  more  he  has  (o  give  thanks  for,  the 
more  he  owes  to  the  free  gift  of  his  Creator.  No  matter 
what  grandeur  or  freedom  we  ascribe  to  our  powers,  if  we 
maintain,  as  we  ought,  that  they  are  bestowed,  inspired, 
sustained  by  God  ;  that  he  is  their  life  ;  that  to  him  we 
owe  all  the  occasions  and  spheres  of  their  action  and  all 
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Ihe  helps  and  incitements  by  which  Ihey  are  perfected. 
On  account  of  their  grandeur  and  freedom  they  are  not 
less  his  gitls  ;  and  in  as  far  as  they  are  divine,  their  uat- 
ural  tendency  ia  not  towards  idolatrous  self-reliance,  but 
towards  the  grateful,  joyful  recognition  of  their  adorable 
source.  The  doctrine  of  dependence  is  in  no  degree  im- 
paired by  the  highest  views  of  the  human  soul. 

Let  me  farther  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  entire  de- 
pendence is  not,  as  is  often  taught,  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  religion,  so  that  to  secure  this,  all  other  ideas 
must  be  renounced.  And  this  needs  to  be  taught,  because 
nothing  has  been  more  common  with  theologians  than  to 
magnify  our  dependence,  at  the  expense  of  every  thing  el- 
evated in  our  nature.  Man  has  been  stripped  of  free- 
dom, and  spoken  of  as  utterly  impotent,  lest  he  should 
trench  on  God's  sole,  supreme  power.  To  eradicate  this 
error,  it  should  be  understood,  that  our  dependence  is  not 
our  chief  relation  to  God,  and  that  it  is  not  the  ground  of 
religion,  if  by  religion  we  understand  the  sentiment  of 
faith,  reverence,  and  love  towards  the  Divinity,  That 
piety  may  exist,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  God  alone 
and  constantly  sustains  all  beings.  This  is  not  a  founda- 
tion for  moral  feelings  towards  him.  The  great  question 
on  which  religion  rests,  is,  What  kind  of  a  universe  does 
he  create  and  sustain  ?  Were  a  being  of  vast  power  to 
give  birth  to  a  system  of  unmeasured,  unmitigated  evil, 
dependence  on  him  would  be  any  thing  but  a  ground  of 
reverence.  We  should  hate  it,  and  long  to  flee  from  it 
into  nonexistence.  The  great  question,  I  repeat  it,  is, 
what  is  the  nature,  the  end,  the  purpose  of  the  creation 
which  God  upholds.  On  this  and  on  the  relations  growing 
out  of  this,  religion  wholly  rests.  True,  we  depend  on 
the  Creator  ;  and  so  does  the  animal ;  so  does  the  cipd  ; 
and  were  this  the  only  relation,  we  should  be  no  more 
bound  to  worship  than  they.     We  sustain  a  grander  rela- 
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lion,  that  of  rational,  mora!,  free  beings  to  a  SpiiLloal 
Fallier.  We  are  not  mere  material  substancRs,  subjected 
lo  an  irresistible  physical  law,  or  mere  animals  subjected 
to  resistless  instincts  ;  but  are  souls,  on  which  a  mora! 
law  is  written,  in  which  a  divine  oracle  ia  heard.  Take 
away  the  moral  relation  of  the  created  spirit  lo  the  uni- 
versal spirit,  and  that  of  entire  dependence  would  remain 
as  it  is  now  ;  but  no  ground,  and  no  capacity  of  religion 
would  remain  ;  and  the  splendor  of  the  universe  would 
fade  away. 

We  must  start  in  religion  from  our  own  souls.  In 
these  is  the  fountain  of  all  divine  truth.  An  outward  rev- 
elation is  only  possible  and  intelligible,  on  the  ground  of 
conceiitions  and  principles,  previously  furnished  by  the 
soul.  Here  is  our  primilivo  teacher  and  light.  Let  us  not 
disparage  it.  There  are,  indeed,  philosophical  schools  of 
the  present  day,  which  tell  us,  llial  we  are  to  start  in  all 
our  speculations  from  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite.  But  we 
rise  to  these  conceptions  from  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  nature  ;  and  e\en  if  i)  were  not  so,  of  what  avail 
would  be  the  notion  ot  in  Absolute,  Infinite  existence,  an 
Uncaused  Unity  if  atiipped  of  all  those  intellectual  and 
moral  attributes  which  ne  learn  only  from  our  own  souls. 
What  but  a  i  iguc  shadow  a  sounding  name.  Is  the  met- 
aphysical Deit)  the  substance  without  modes,  the  being 
withont  properties  the  naked  unity,  which  performs  such 
apart  in  some  of  oui  philc sophical  systems.  The  only 
G  d  wh  m  gh         n  rest  on,  and  our  hearts  can 

d  n       n     s  can  recognise,  is  the  God 

m  ad  own  souls.     The  grand  ideas 

P  R  a    n   \\         n  Love,  Rectitude,  Holiness, 

B         dn  a     God's  attributes,  come  from 

w  hn        m  h    a       n  own  spiritual  nature.   Many 

nd  d  n  a  y  ea  n  God  from  marks  of  design 
and    k       n      e  ou     aid       rtd  ;  but  our  ideas  of  design 
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and  skill,  of  a  determining  cause,  of  an  end  or  purpose, 
are  derived  from  consciousness,  from  our  own  souls. 
Thus  the  soul  is  the  spring  of  our  knowledge  of  God. 

These  remarks  might  easily  be  extended,  but  these  wiil 
suffice  to  show,  that  in  insisting  on  the  claims  of  our  na- 
ture to  reverence,  I  have  not  given  myself  to  a  subject 
of  bairen  speculation  It  has  intimale  CDnnexions  witli 
religion  and  deep  injuij  to  religion  has  been  the  coube 
quence  ol  its  ne^kct  I  ha\e  also  iclt  and  continually 
tnaisted  that  a  new  leverence  for  man«aa  essential  to 
t'le  caubc  of  social  let  im  As  long  as  men  legard  one 
another  as  the)  now  do  thit  is  aa  htfle  bettir  than  the 
brutes  the>  will  continue  to  lieit  one  another  biutally 
Each  will  bin\e  bj  craft  or  skill  to  make  otheis  hia 
tools  Theie  can  be  no  sprit  ot  hirtberhood  no  true 
peace  any  laithet  than  men  come  to  understand  their  af- 
hnity  with  and  r  lalitn  to  Gid  ind  the  infinite  purpose 
for  which  ho  g«e  them  hie  As  jet  these  ideas  are 
treated  as  a  kind  of  apuitual  romance  and  the  teacher 
who  really  expects  men  to  see  in  themselves  and  one 
another  the  children  of  God  is  fcmiled  at  as  a  visionary 
The  reception  ol  this  plainest  truth  ol  Christianity  would 
revolutionize  society,  and  create  relations  among  men  not 
dreamed  of  at  the  present  day.  A  union  would  spring  up, 
compared  with  which  our  present  friendships  would  seem 
estrangements.  Men  would  know  the  import  of  the  word 
Brother,  as  yet  nothing  but  a  word  to  multitudes.  None 
of  us  can  conceive  the  change  of  manners,  the  new  cour- 
tesy and  sweetness,  the  mutual  kindness,  deference,  and 
sympathy,  the  life  and  energy  of  elTorts  for  social  meli- 
oration, which  arc  to  spring  up,  in  proportion  as  man 
shall  penetrate  beneath  the  body  to  the  spirii,  and  shall 
learn  what  the  lowest  human  being  is.  Then  insults, 
wrongs,  and  oppressions,  now  hardly  thought  of,  will  give 
a  deeper  shock  than  we  receive  from  crimes,  which  the 
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laws  puni^n  with  death.  Then  man  will  be  sacred  in 
man's  sight  ;  and  to  injure  him  will  he  regarded  as  open 
hostihty  toward  God.  it  has  been  under  a  deep  feeling 
of  the  intimate  connexion  of  belter  and  juster  views  of  hu- 
man nature  with  nil  social  and  religions  progress,  that  I 
havo  insisted  on  it  so  much  in  the  f.>liowiiig  tracts,  and  I 
hope  that  the  reader  will  nut  ihink  that  I  have  given  it 
dispro portioned  importance. 

I  proceed  to  another  senlinictit,  wiiieh  is  expressed  so 
habitually  in  these  writings,  ad  to  constiiule  one  of  their 
characteristics,  and  wiiich  is  intimutcly  connected  with  the 
preceding  topic.  It  is  reverence  for  Liberty,  for  human 
rights  ;  a  sentiment,  which  haa  grown  with  my  growtli, 
which  is  striking  deej^er  root  in  my  age,  which  seems  to 
me  a  chief  eleniciil  <-f  true  luvo  for  mankind,  and  which 
alone  fits  a.  man  for  intercourse  with  Ins  fellow-creatures. 
I  have  lost  no  occasion  for  ex|ii'e.ssing  my  deep  attach- 
ment to  liberty  in  all  lis  forma,  civil,  polhical,  religious, 
to  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  the  press,  and  of  giving 
utterance  to  my  abhorrence  of  all  the  forms  of  oppression. 
This  love  of  freedom  I  have  not  borrowed  from  Greece 
or  Rome.  It  is  not  the  classical  enthu.siasm  of  youth, 
which,  by  some  singular  good  fortune,  has  escaped  the 
blighting  influences  of  intercourse  with  the  world.  Greece 
and  Rome  are  names  of  little  weight  to  a  Christian. 
They  are  warnings  rather  than  inspircrs  and  guides.  My 
reverence  for  human  liberty  and  rights  lias  grown  up  in 
a  different  school,  under  milder  and  hoiier  discipline, 
Christianity  has  taught  me  to  respect  ray  race,  and  to 
reprobate  ils  oppressors.  It  is  because  I  liave  learned  to 
regard  man  under  the  light  of  this  religion,  that  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  him  treated  as  a  hvute,  insulted,  wronged,  en- 
slaved, made  to  wear  a  yoke,  fo  tremble  before  his  broth- 
er, to  serve  him  as  a  too!,  to  hold  property  and  life  at  hia 
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mil,  to  surrender  intellect  and  conscience  to  the  priest, 
or  to  seal  his  lips  or  belie  his  thougiits  through  dread  of 
the  civil  power.  It  is  because  I  have  learned  the  esseii 
tial  equality  of  rnen  before  the  common  Father,  that  i 
cannot  endure  to  see  one  man  establishing  his  arbitrary 
will  over  another  by  fraud,  or  force,  or  wcahh,  w  rank, 
or  superstitious  claims,  it  is  because  the  human  being 
has  moral  powers,  because  he  <;aiTie3  a  law  in  his  own 
breast,  and  was  made  to  govern  himself,  that  I  cannot  en- 
dure to  see  him  talcen  out  of  his  own  hands  and  fashioned 
into  a  tool  by  anollier's  avarice  or  pride.  It  is  because  I 
see  in  him  a  great  nature,  the  divine  image,  and  vast  ca- 
pacities, that  I  demand  for  him  means  of  Bclf-devclope- 
ment,  spheres  for  free  action  ;  that  I  call  socieiy  not  to 
fetter,  but  to  aid  his  growth.  Without  intending  to  dis- 
parage the  outward,  temporal  advantages  of  liberty,  I 
have  habitually  regarded  it  in  a  higher  light,  as  the  birth- 
right of  the  soul,  as  the  element,  in  which  men  are  to  put 
themselves  forth,  to  become  conscious  of  what  they  ure, 
and  to  fulfil  the  end  of  their  being. 

Christianity  has  joined  with  all  history  114  inspiring  me 
with  a  peculiar  dread  and  abhorrence  of  the  passion  for 
power,  for  dominion  over  men.  There  Is  nothing  in  the 
view  of  our  divine  teacher  so  hostile  to  his  divine  spirit, 
as  the  lust  of  domination.  This  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  eminently  the  sin  of  the  Archfiend.  "By  this  sin 
fell  the  angels."  It  is  the  most  Satanic  of  all  human 
passions,  and  it  has  indicted  more  terrible  evils  on  the 
human  family  than  all  others.  It  has  made  the  names  of 
king  and  priest  the  most  appalhng  in  history.  There  ia 
no  crime,  which  hag  not  been  perpetrated  for  the  strange 
pleasui'o  of  treading  men  under  foot,  of  fastening  chains 
on  the  body  or  mind.  The  strongest  ties  of  nature  have 
been  rent  asunder,  her  holiest  feelings  smothered,  par- 
ents, children,  brothers  murdfrcd,  to    secure    dominion 
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The  people  have  now  been  robbed  of  the 
of  life,  and  now  driven  to  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter like  flocks  of  sheep,  to  make  one  man  the  master  of 
millions.  Through  this  passion,  government,  ordained  by 
God,  to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong,  to  exalt 
right  above  might,  has  up  to  this  time  been  the  great 
wrong  doer.  Its  crimes  throw  those  of  private  men  into 
the  shade.  Its  murders  reduce  to  insignificance  those 
of  the  bandits,  pirates,  highwaymen,  assassins,  against 
whom  it  undertakes  to  protect  society.  How  harmless  at 
this  moment  are  all  the  criminals  of  Europe,  compared 
with  the  Russian  power  in  Poland.  This  passion  for  pow- 
er, which  in  a  thousand  forms,  with  a  thousand  weapons, 
ia  warring  against  human  liberty,  and  which  Chrislianity 
condemns  as  its  worst  foe,  I  have  never  ceased  to  repro- 
bate with  whatever  strength  of  utterance  God  has  given 
me.  Power  trampling  on  right,  whether  in  the  person 
of  king  or  priest,  or  in  the  shape  of  democracies,  major- 
ities and  republican  slaveholders,  is  the  saddest  sight  to 
him  who  honors  human  nature  and  desires  its  enlarge- 
ment and  happiness. 

So  fearful  ia  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken,  that 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  recommend  restrictions  on  pow- 
er, and  a  simplicity  in  government,  beyond  what  most 
approve.  Power,  I  apprehend,  should  not  be  suffered  to 
run  into  great  masses.  No  more  of  it  should  be  confided 
to  rulers,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  repress  crime 
and  preserve  public  order.  A  purer  age  may  warrant 
larger  trusts  ;  but  the  less  of  government  now  the  better, 
if  society  be  kept  in  peace.  There  should  exist,  if  possi- 
ble, no  olRce  to  madden  ambition.  There  should  be  no 
public  prize  tempting  enough  to  convulse  a  nation.  One 
of  the  tremendous  evils  of  the  world,  is  the  monstrous 
accumulation  of  power  in  a  few  hands.  Half  a  dozen 
men  may,  at  this  moment,  light  the  firea  of  war  through 
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the  world,  may  conTulse  all  civilized  nations,  sweep  earth 
and  sea  with  armed  hosts,  spread  desolation  through  the 
fields  and  bankruptcy  through  cities,  and  make  them- 
seivea  felt  by  some  form  of  suffuring  through  every  house- 
hold in  Christendom.  Has  not  one  politician  recently 
caused  a  large  part  of  Europe  to  bristle  with  bayonets  ? 
And  ought  this  tremendous  power  to  be  lodged  in  llie 
hands  of  any  human  being  ?  Is  any  man  pure  enou^ 
to  be  trusted  with  it  ?  Ought  such  a  prize  as  this  to  be 
held  out  to  ambition  ?  Can  we  wonder  at  the  shameless 
profligacy,  intrigne,  and  the  base  sacrifices  of  public  in- 
terests, by  which  it  19  sought,  and  when  gained,  held  fast 
Undoubtedly  great  social  changes  are  required-to  heal 
this  evil,  to  diminish  ttiis  accumulation  of  power.  Na- 
tional spirit,  which  is  virtual  hostilit}'  to  ail  countries  but 
our  own,  must  yield  to  a  growing  humanity,  to  a  new 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Another  important 
step  is,  a  better  comprehension  by  communities,  that  gov- 
ernment is  at  best  a  rude  machinery,  which  can  accom- 
phsh  but  very  limited  good,  and  which,  when  strained  to 
accomplish  what  individuals  should  do  for  themselves,  is 
sure  to  be  perverted  by  selfishness  to  narrow  purposes, 
or  to  defeat  through  ignorance  its  own  ends.  Man  13 
too  ignorant  to  govern  much,  to  form  vast  plans  for  states 
and  empires.  Human  policy  has  almost  always  been  in 
conflict  with  the  great  laws  of  social  well  being  ;  and  the 
less  we  rely  on  it  the  better.  The  less  of  power,  given 
to  man  over  man,  the  better.  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
physical,  political  force.  There  is  a  power  which  cannot 
bo  accumulated  to  excess,  I  mean  moral  power,  that  of 
truth  and  virtue,  the  royalty  of  wisdom  and  love,  of  mag- 
nanimity and  true  religion.  This  is  the  guardian  of  all 
right.  It  makes  those  whom  it  acts  on,  free.  It  is  might- 
iest when  most  gentle.     In  the  progress  of  society  this 
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is  more  and  more  to  supersede  the  coarse  workings  ot 
government.     Force  is  to  lall  before  it. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks,  that  I  am 
an  enemy  to  all  re=tj  aim  Restraint  in  some  form  or  oth- 
er, is  an  essential  law  ol  our  natui  e,  a  necessary  disci- 
[ilino,  running  thiou^h  lift  and  nit  to  be  cacaped  by  any 
ai-t  or  violence  \\  here  can  wo  go,  and  not  meet  it  ? 
T,he  powers  of  natute  are  all  (f  them,  limits  to  human 
power.  A  ncici  ceaaing  force  of  gravity  chains  us  to  tlie 
earth.  Mount^ms  rocks  precipices  and  seas  forbid  our 
advances,  ll  we  ometo  aicietv  restraints  multiply  on 
us.  Our  neighbour  s  rights  hmit  oui  own.  His  property 
is  forbidden  giound  Usage  lestiicts  our  Iree  action, 
fixes  our  minners  and  the  language  we  must  speak,  and 
ihe  modes  of  pmsuing  oui  ends  Business  is  a  restraint, 
setting  us  wennsonie  tasks  and  diiving^^us  through  (he 
same  mechanical  loutine  daj  after  day.  Duty  is  a  re- 
straint, impoaing  cuibs  on  pa<;sion  enjoining  one  course 
and  forbidding  anothei  with  stern  voice,  with  uncom- 
promising authdifj  btiidy^  is  a  le'-traint,  compelling  us, 
if  we  would  learn  any  ihin,^  to  concentrate  the  forces  of 
thought,  and  to  bridle  the  caprices  of  fancy.  All  iaw, 
divine  or  human,  is,  as  the  name  imports,  restraint.  No 
one  feels  more  than  I  do,  the  need  of  this  element  of  hu- 
man hfe.  He,  who  would  fly  from  it,  must  live  in  per- 
petual conflict  with  nature,  society,  and  himself. 

But  all  this  does  not  prove,  that  liberty,  free  action, 
is  not  an  infinite  good,  and  that  we  should  seek  and 
guard  it  with  sleepless  jealousy.  For  if  we  look  at  the 
various  restraints  of  which  I  have  spoken,  we  shall  see 
that  liberty  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  all.  Nature's  pow- 
ei-s  around  us  hem  us  in,  only  to  rouse  a  free  power  with- 
in us.  It  acts  that  we  should  react.  Burdens  press  on 
us,  that  iho  soul's  elastic  force  should  come  forth.  Bounds 
arc  set,  thai  we  should  clear  them.     The  weight,  which 
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gravitation  fastens  to  our  limbs,  inciles  us  to  borrow 
speed  frem  winds  and  steam,  and  ive  lly  wlieie  we  seem- 
ed doomed  to  creep.  The  sea,  wliieh  firKt  stopped  us, 
becomes  the  puCh  to  a  new  hemisphere.  The  sharp 
necessities  of  hfe,  cold,  hunger,  pain,  whieh  chain  man 
to  toil,  wake  up  his  faculties,  and  tit  him  for  wider  action. 
Duly  restrains  the  passions,  only  that  the  nobler  faculties 
and  aifections  may  have  freer  play,  may  ascend  to  God, 
and  embrace  all  his  works.  Parents  impose  restraint,  iliat 
the  child  may  learn  to  go  alone,  may  outgrow  aulhoiily. 
(jovernment  is  ordained,  that  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
each  and  all  may  he  inviolate.  In  study  thougltl  is  con- 
fined, that  it  may  peiielrate  the  depths  of  truth,  may  seize 
on  the  gi-Ciit  laws  of  nature,  and  take  a  bolder  range. 
Thus  freedom,  ever-expanding  action,  is  the  end  of  all 
just  restraint.  Restraint,  without  tliis  end,  is  a  slavish 
yoke.  How  often  has  it  broken  the  young  spirit,  tamed 
the  heart  and  the  intellect,  and  made  social  life  a  stand- 
ing pool.  We  were  made  for  free  action.  This  alone  is 
life,  and  enters  into  all  that  is  good  and  great  Virtue 
is  free  choice  of  the  right ;  love,  the  free  embrace  of 
the  heart ;  grace,  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs  ;  genius, 
the  free,  bold  flight  of  thought  ;  eloquence,  its  free  and 
fervent  utterance.  Let  me  add,  that  social  order  is  better 
preserved  by  liberty,  than  by  restraint.  The  latter,  unless 
most  wisely  and  justly  ehiployed,  frets,  exasperates,  and 
provokes  secret  resistance  ;  and  still  more,  it  is  rendered 
needful  very  much  by  that  unhappy  constitution  of  society, 
which  denies  to  multitudes  the  opportunities  of  free  activi- 
ty. A  community,  which  should  open  a  great  variety  of 
spheres  to  its  members,  so  that  all  might  find  free  scope 
for  their  powers,  would  need  little  array  of  force  for  re- 
Btraint.  Liberty  would  prove  the  best  peace-oflicer.  The 
social  order  of  New  England,  without  a  soldier  and  almost 
without  a  police,  bears  loud  witness  to  this  truth.     These 
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from  the  siaiighfer  of  our  fellow-oreatures  ;  to  put  con- 
fidence, in  the  justice,  which  other  nations  will  do  to  our 
motives;  to  have  that  consciousness  of  courage,  which 
will  make  us  scorn  the  reproach  of  cowardice  ;  to  feel 
that  there  is  somelhing  grander  than  the  virtue  of  sav- 
ages ;  to  desire  peace  for  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves, 
and  to  shrink  from  kindling  a  flame,  which  roay  involve 
the  world  ;  these  are*hc  principles  and  feelings,  which  do 
donor  to  a  people.  Has  not  the  time  come,  when  a  na- 
tion professing  these,  may  cast  itself  on  the  candor  of 
mankind  ?  Must  fresh  blood  flow  for  ever,  to  keep  clean 
the  escutcheon  of  a  nation's  glory  ?  For  one,  I  look  on 
war  witli  a  horror,  which  no  words  can  express.  I  have 
long  wanted  patience  to  read  of  battles.  Were  the  world 
of  my  mind,  no  man  would  fight  for  glory  ;  for  the  name 
of  a  commander,  who  has  no  other  claim  to  respect,  sel- 
dom passes  my  lips,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  drives  him 
from  my  mind.  The  thought  of  man,  God's  immortal 
child,  butchered  by  his  brother  ;  the  thought  of  sea  and 
land  stained  with  human  blood  by  human  hands,  of  wo- 
men and  children  buried  under  the  ruins  of  besieged 
cities,  of  the  resources  of  empires  and  the  mighty  pow- 
ers of  nature  all  turned  by  man's  malignity  into  engines 
of  torture  and  destruction  ;  this  thought  gives  to  earth 
the  semblance  of  hell.  I  shudder  as  among  demons,  I 
cannot  now,  as  I  once  did,  talk  lightly,  thoughtlessly  of 
fighting  with  this  or  that  nation.  That  nation  is  no  longer 
an  abstraction  to  me.  It  is  no  longer  a  vague  mass.  It 
spreads  out  before  me  into  individuals,  in  a  thousand  in- 
teresting forms  and  relations.  It  consists  of  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  who  love  one  another  as 
I  love  my  own  home.  It  consists  of  affectionate  women 
and  sweet  children.  It  consists  of  Christians,  united 
with  me  to  the  common  Saviour,  and  in  whose  spirit 
I   reverence  the   likeness  of  his   divine   virtue.      It  con- 
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spread  jealousies  at  home  and  abroad,  enlisl  popular  pas- 
siona  on  the  side  of  strile,  commit  themselves  too  far  for 
reticat,  and  are  then  forced  to  leave  to  the  arbitration  of 
(he  sword,  what  an  impartial  umpire  could  easily  have 
arranged.  Tho  question  of  peace  and  war,  is  too  often 
settled  for  a  country  by  men,  m  whom  a  Christian,  a  lover 
of  his  race,  can  put  little  or  no  trust;  and  at  the  bidding 
of  such  men,  is  he  to  steep  his  hands  in  human  blood  ? 
But  this  insanity  is  passing  away.  This  savageness  can- 
not endure,  however  hardened  to  it  men  are  by  long  use. 
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The  hope  of  waking  up  some  from  their  lethargy  has  in- 
duced me  to  recur  to  this  topic  ao  often  in  my  writings. 

I  might  name  other  topics,  jvhich  occupy  a  large  space 
m  the  following  tracts,  but  enough  has  been  said  here, 
t  will  only  add,  that  I  submit  these  volumes  to  the  pub- 
lic with  a  deep  feeling  of  their  imperfections.  Indeed,  on 
such  subjects  as  God,  and  Christ,  and  Duty,  and  Immor- 
tality, and  Perfection,  how  faint  must  all  human  utterance 
be  !  In  another  life,  we  shall  look  back  ou  our  present 
words  as  we  do  on  the  lispings  of  our  childhood.  Still  these 
lispings  conduct  the  child  to  highei;  speech.  Still,  amidst 
our  weakness,  we  may  learn  something,  and  make  pro- 
gress, and  quicken  one  another  by  free  communication. 
We  indeed  know  and  teach  comparatively  little  ;  but  the 
known  is  not  the  less  true  or  precious,  because  Ihcre  is 
an  infinite  unknown.     Nor  ought  our  ignorance  to  dis- 

T here  are  great  truths,  which  every  honest  heart  may  be 
assured  of.  There  is  such  a  thing,  as  a  serene,  immova- 
ble conviction.  Faith  is  a  deep  want  of  the  soul.  We 
have  facohies  for  the  spiritual,  as  truly  as  for  the  outward 
world.  God,  the  foundation  of  all  existence,  may  be- 
come to  the  mind  the  most  real  of  all  beings.  We  can 
and  do  see  in  virtue  an  everlasting  beauty.  The  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  the  obligations  of  goodness  and 
justice,  the  divinity  of  conscience,  the  moral  conneiiion 
of  the  present  and  future  life,  the  greatness  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  the  uhimate  triumphs  of  truth  and  love, 
are  to  multitudes,  not  probable  deductions,  but  mtuitiona 
accompanied  with  the  consciousness  of  certainty.  They 
shine  whh  the  clear,  constant  brightness  of  the  lights  of 
heaven.  The  believer  feels  himself  resting  on  an  ever- 
lasting foundation.  It  is  to  this  power  of  moral  or  spirit- 
ual perception,  that  the  following  writings  are  chiefly  ad- 
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dressed.  I  have  had  testimony,  that  they  have  not  been 
wholly  ineffectual,  in  leading  some  minds  to  a  more  hving 
and  unfaitering  persuasion  of  great  moral  truths.  With- 
out this,  1  should  be  little  desirous  to  send  them  out  in 
this  new  form.  I  trust  that  they  will  meet  some  wants. 
Books  which  are  to  pass  away,  may  yet  render  much  ser- 
vice, by  their  fitness  to  the  intellectual  struggles  and  mor- 
al aspirations  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  written.  If 
in  this  or  in  any  way  I  can  serve  the  cause  of  truth, 
humanity,  and  religion,  I  shall  regard  my  labors,  as  hav- 
ing earned  the  best  recompence  which  God  bestows  on 
his  creatures. 

W.  E.  C. 
Boston,  ^pril  ISth,  1341. 

P.  S.  I  intended  to  say,  that  some  of  the  following 
tracts  savour  of  the  periods,  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  give  opinions  which  time  has  disproved.  In  the  article 
on  Napoleon  Bonaparte  fears  are  expressed,  which  have 
in  a  good  measure  passed  away.  In  the  same  Review,  the 
conqueror  of  Waterloo  is  spoken  of  as  having  only  the 
merit  of  a  great  soldier.  No  one  (hen  believed,  that  his 
opponents  were  soon  to  acknowledge  his  eminence  in 
civil  as  in  military  affairs.  The  article  is  left  as  it  was, 
from  the  difficulty  of  remodelling  it,  and  because  it  mair 
be  useful  as  a  record  of  past  impressions. 
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REMARKS 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  WRITINGS 


lOHN  MILTON. 


A  Treatise  on  CHHiaTtABT  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  alone.  By  John  Milton.  Translated  from 
Ihe  Original,  by  Charles  R,  Sumner,  M.  A.,  Librarian  and 
Historiograplier  to  His  Majesty,  nnd  Prebendary  of  Canterbury. 
Fcom  the  London  Edition.     Boston,  1835.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  discovery  of  a  work  of  Millon,  imlmown  to  his 
own  times,  is  an  important  event  in  literary  history. 
The  consideration,  that  we  of  this  age  are  tlie  first 
readers  of  lliis  Treatise,  naturally  heightens  our  inter- 
est in  it  ;  for  we  seem  in  this  way  to  he  hrought  nearer 
to  the  author,  and  to  sustain  the  same  relation  which 
his  contemporarios  bore  to  his  writings.  The  work 
opens  with  a  salutation,  which,  from  any  other  man, 
might  he  chargeable  with  inflation  ;  hut  which  we  feel 
10  be  the  natural  and  appropriate  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  Milton.  Endowed  with  gifts  of  the  soul,  which 
have  been  imparted  to  few  of  our  race,  and  conscious 
of  having  consecrated  them  through  life  to  God  and 
mankind,  he  rose  without   effort   or  affectation  to  the 
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st)-Ie  of  an  Apostle  :  —  "John  Milton,  to  all  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  and  to  all  who  profess 
THE  Christian    Faith  throughout    the   world, 

PEACE,  AND  the  RECOGNITION  OP  THE  TRUTH,  AND 
eternal    SALVATION    IN    GoD     THE    FaTHER,    AND    IN 

OUR  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     Our  ears  are  tile  first  to 
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hts  poetic  fame  has  tended  to  obscure  or  conceal  tiie 
extent  of  hia  mind,  and  the  varietj  of  its  eneigies  and 
attainments  1  o  many  he  seems  onlj  a  poet,  when  ip 
inithie  Has  a  pr  fuuid  cholar  a  n  an  of  \  ast  compass 
ol  thought,  mbued  thoroughly  wih  all  an  lent  ind 
modern  leaining  ind  able  to  mi  ta  to  i  ould  to  im 
pregnate  wilh  his  own  intellectual  power  his  gi eat  and 
vanou=!  acqui  ition':  He  had  not  learned  the  a  peificnl 
doctnnu  of  a  later  di)  that  poetrj  flounshes  mc^l  m 
an  uncultivated  soil  and  that  imagination  shapes  its 
bns;htest  \  ision'!  from  the  mists  ol  a  superstitious  asje 
and  he  had  no  dread  of  ace  imuSaUng  knonled^e  lest 
It  should  ofpres  and  smotkr  his  aen  us  He  was 
ccn  cioii  of  that  within  him  which  could  quicken  all 
knowledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and  might  ;  which 
could  give  freshness  to  old  truths  and  harmony  to  dis- 
cordant thoughts ;  which  could  bind  together,  by  Uving 
tiei  and  mysterious  affinltle^,  the  most  remote  discov 
eries  and  rear  fabiics  of  g!or\  and  beaui)  from  the 
rude  maternls  which  other  minds  Ind  collected  Wilton 
had  that  universality  which  marks  the  h  s;hest  cider  of 
intellect  Though  accustomed  ilmost  fiom  infancy  to 
drink  al  the  fountains  of  classical  literature,  he  had 
nothing  of  die  pedantry  and  fastidiousness  which  dia 
dam  ail  other  draughts  His  healthv  mind  delighted  in 
E,emus  on  whatever  soil  or  in  whatever  age  it  buist 
forth  and  poured  out  its  fulness  He  under  tood  i  jo 
well  the  rights  and  dign  tj  and  piide  of  creative  ima 
gination  to  lay  on  it  the  laws  of  the  Gieek  or  Roman 
■jchool  Parnas  us  wa  not  lo  him  the  onlj  holy  ground 
ofgenus  He  felt  that  poetry  was  as  a  uni^ei'^al  prps 
erce.  Great  minds  were  everywhere  his  kindred.  He 
felt  the  enchantment  of  Oriental  fiction,  surrendered 
1* 
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Iiimself  to  ihe  strange  creations  of  "  Araby  the  Blest,'' 
and  delighted  still  more  in  the  romantic  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, and  in  the  tales  of  wonder  in  which  it  waa 
emhodied  Accordingly  his  poclrv  reminds  ut  of  !hc 
ocein,  which  adds  to  its  own  boundlessneas  contiibu- 
lions  fiom  all  regions  under  heaicn  Nor  was  il  only 
m  the  department  of  imagimtion,  that  his  acquisition 
were  vast  He  travelled  over  the  whole  field  of  kno  vl 
edge,  a=  far  as  it  had  then  been  e'^plored  His  lanou-r 
pbiological  attainments  were  nsed  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  wisdom  itored  m  all  countries,  where  the 
mtellect  had  been  cultn  ated  The  natural  phdoafiphi , 
metaph>  sics,  ethics,  historj ,  lheoiog\ ,  and  political 
science,  of  his  own  and  former  times,  weie  familiar  to 
him  Ne^er  was  theie  a  more  unconfined  mind,  and 
we  would  cite  Milton  as  a  practical  example  of  tiie 
benefits  of  tiiat  universal  cultuie  of  intellect,  which 
forms  one  distinction  of  our  tunes,  but  which  some  dtead 
as  unfriendiv  to  origmil  thought  Let  such  remember, 
that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature  diffusive  Its  object  is 
the  universe,  which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  toe;elher 
by  infinite  connexions  and  con  espon dene es  ,  and  .iccord 
ingly  Its  natural  progress  is  from  one  to  anolhei  field 
of  thought ;  and  wherever  original  power,  creative  genius 
exists,  the  mind,  far  from  being  distracted  or  oppressed 
by  the  variety  of  its  acquisitions,  will  see  more  and  more 
common  bearings  and  hidden  and  beautiful  analogies  in 
ail  the  objects  of  knowledge,  will  see  mutual  light  shed 
from  truth  to  truth,  and  will  compel,  as  with  a  kingly 
power,  whatever  it  understands,  to  yield  some  tribute 
of  proof,  or  illustration,  or  splendor,  to  whatever  topic 
it  'A^ould  unfold. 

Milton's  fame  rests  cliiefly  on  his  poelry,  and  to  this 
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we  naturally  gne  our  first  attenUon  By  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  spetk  of  poeirj  as  bght  reading, 
Milion'a  eminence  m  ihis  sphere  miy  be  considered 
only  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the  contributors 
to  public  amusement  Not  so  thought  Milton  Of  ill 
Ood's  gifts  of  intelLct,  he  esteemed  potticd  genius 
the  most  trinscendent  He  esteemed  it  in  himself  a. 
a  kind  oi  inspiration,  and  wTOte  his  gieit  works  widi 
something  of  the  conscious  dignitj  of  a  piophei  We 
agree  with  Aldton  m  his  estimate  of  poetry  It  seems 
to  us  the  divineat  of  all  arts  ,  for  it  is  the  breathing 
or  expiession  of  that  piinciple  or  scntimen!,  whiih  11 
deepest  and  suhhrnest  m  human  nature,  we  mean  of 
that  thirit  or  aspiration,  to  which  no  mind  is  «holl}  a 
stranger,  for  somethmg  purer  and  loieher,  somethmg 
more  powerful,  lofty,  and  thiilhng,  than  ordinary  and 
real  We  affords  No  doctiine  is  more  common  among 
Christians  than  that  of  man's  immortality  ,  but  it  is  not 
so  geneiall)  understood,  that  the  germs  or  pnnciples 
of  his  whole  future  being  are  now  nr-ipped  up  in  his 
soul,  as  the  ludiments  oi  the  fuluie  plant  m  the  seed 
As  a  necessirj  lesult  of  this  constitution,  the  soul, 
possessed  and  moved  b\  these  mighty  tliough  infant 
energies,  is  perpetmllj  stretchmg  beyond  what  is  pies- 
ent  and  visible  struggling  agiinst  the  hounds  of  if 
earthl)  prison  house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  ima 
ginings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being  This  view  of  our 
n-iture,  which  has  ne^er  been  fullj  dei eloped,  -md  whirh 
goes  farther  towirds  explainmg  the  contndiciions  of 
human  hfe  than  all  others,  caiiies  us  to  the  verj  foun- 
dation and  sources  of  poetry  He  who  cannot  interpret 
by  his  own  consciousness  what  we  now  have  snid,  wants 
the  true  ke}  to  w  orks  of  genius      He  has  not  penetrated 
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those  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  where  poetr}  is  boiii 
and  nounshed,  and  inhales  immort-il  Mgor,  and  wisacfi 
herself  for  her  heavenward  flight  In  an  intelkctml 
nature,  fnmed  for  progress  and  for  higher  modes  of 
being,  diere  must  be  creative  energie'.,  pottcis  ol  011^,1- 
nal  and  eier-erowing  thought,  and  poetrj  if>  the  loim 
in  Hhich  diese  eneigies  are  chieflj  mnmtested  It  13 
the  glorioiiB  pjerogative  of  this  ait,  that  it  "mikes  all 
things  new"  foi  the  gratification  of  a  dnme  instinct 
It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in  what  it  actually  sees 
and  expenenees,  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mmd  ,  but 
It  combines  and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and  at.- 
cording  to  new  afhmties  ,  breaks  doivn,  if  we  may  so 
SB),  the  di'itmctions  and  bounds  ol  nature  ,  imparts  to 
maleiial  objects  life,  and  sentiment,  ind  emotion,  and 
mvests  the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendors  of  the 
outward  creauon  ,  describes  the  smrounding  umveise 
m  the  colors  which  the  passions  throw  o^er  it,  ind 
depicts  the  soul  in  tbo^e  modes  of  lepose  or  agitation, 
of  tenderness  01  sublime  emotion,  which  mamlest  us 
thiist  for  a  more  poweiful  and  jojful  existence  I0 
a  imn  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  charactei,  the  mind  may 
seem  lawless  in  these  workings  ,  but  it  ohsenes  higher 
laws  thin  it  transgresses,  the  laws  of  the  immoital 
intellect  ,  it  is  trjing  and  developing  its  best  faculties  , 
and  in  the  objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions 
which  It  awakens,  anticipates  those  states  of  progressive 
power,  splendor,  beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  il 
was  created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  far  from  injuring 
society,  is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its  refinement 
and  exahation-  It  lifts  the  mind  above  ordinary  hfe, 
gives  it  a  respite   from  depressing  cares,  and  awakens 
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passing  o\er  this  topic,  we  would  obseive,  that  the  com- 
plaint against  poetry,  as  abounding  in  illusion  and  de 
cejition,  lb  in  the  main  groundles'-  In  manj  poems 
there  i':  more  of  truth  than  in  many  histories  ind  philo- 
sophic theories  The  hctions  of  genius  are  often  the 
veliicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  Us  flashes  often 
open  new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw  new  light  on 
the  mysteries  of  our  being  In  poetry,  when  the  letter 
IS  filsebood,  the  spiiit  is  often  proioundfsi  wisdom 
4nd,  if  truth  thus  dwells  m  the  boldeit  fictions  of  the 
poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in  his  dehneitions 
of  life  ,  for  the  present  life,  which  is  the  fiist  stage  of 
the  immoital  mind,  abounds  m  the  materiala  of  poetry, 
and  It  is  the  high  ofliue  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine 
element  among  the  grosser  labois  and  pleasures  of  our 
eartlily  being  Ihe  present  hfe  is  not  wholly  piosair, 
precise,  tame,  and  finite  'io  the  gifted  ej  e  it  abounds 
m  the  poetic  The  affections  which  i-pread  beyond 
ourselves  and  slietch  far  into  futiiritj  ,  the  workings  of 
mighty  passions,  iihich  seem  to  aim  the  soul  with  an 
almost  superhuman  energy  ,  the  innOLcnt  and  irrepres 
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sible  joy  of  infancy  ;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  daz- 
zling hopes  of  youth  ;  the  throbbin^s  of  the  heart,  when 
it  fir&t  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  too 
vast  for  earth  ;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
gentleness,  and  fulnesb  of  feeling,  and  deptli  of  affec- 
tion, and  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks 
which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire  ;  —  these  are  all 
poetical.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  ^vliich 
does  not  exist.  He  only  extracts  and  concentrates, 
as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  conden- 
ses its  volatile  fragrance,  brings  together  its  scattered 
beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent 
joys.  And  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good  'to  feel 
that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence, 
and  physical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in  measures 
which  may  he  indefinitely  enlarged,  sentiments  and 
delights  worthy  of  a  higher  being.  This  power  of  po- 
etry to  refine  our  views  of  life  and  happiness,  is  mors 
and  more  needed  as  society  advances.  It  is  needed  to 
withstand  the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artificial 
manners,  which  make  civilization  so  tame  and  uninter- 
esting. It  is  needed  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  phys- 
ical science,  which,  being  now  sought,  not,  as  formerly, 
for  intellectual  gratification,  but  foi  muUiphmg  hoddi 
comforts,  requires  a  new  developemeiit  of  mnemation, 
taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men  fiom  smkin^,  mto 
an  earthly,  material,  Epicurean  1  fe  — Om  lemarl  s  m 
vindication  of  poetry  have  extended  bej  on<i  our  ongmal 
design.  They  have  had  a  higher  aim  than  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  Milton  as  a  poet,  and  that  is,  to  endear 
and  recommend  this  divine  art  to  all  who  reverence 
and  would  cultivate  and  refine  their  ratiire 
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In  delineatiag  Milton's  character  as  a  poet,  we  aj'e 
saved  the  necessity  of  looking  far  for  its  distinguisliing 
attributes.  His  name  is  almost  identified  with  sublimity. 
He  is  in  truth  the  sublimest  of  men.  He  rises,  not 
by  effort  Or  discipline,  but  by  a  native  tendency  and 
a  godlike  instinct,  to  the  contemplation  of  objects  of 
grandeur  and  awfulness.  He  always  moves  with  a 
conscious  enei^.  There  is  no  subject  so  vast  or  ter- 
rific, as  to  repel  or  intimidate  him.  The  overpowering 
grandeur  of  a  theme  kindles  and  attracts  him.  He 
enters  on  the  description  of  the  infernal  regions  with  a 
fearless  tread,  as  if  he  felt  within  himself  a  power  to 
erect  the  prison-house  of  fallen  spirits,  to  encircle  them 
with  flames  and  horrors  worthy  of  their  crimes,  to  call 
forth  from  them  shouts  which  should  "  tear  hell's  con- 
cave," and  to  embody  in  their  Chief  an  Archangel's 
energies,  and  a  Demon's  pride  and  hate.  Even  the 
stupendous  conception  of  Satan  seems  never  to  oppress 
his  facuhies.  This  character  of  power  rung  through 
all  Milton's  works.  His  descriptions  of  nature  show  a 
free  and  bold  hand.  He  has  no  need  of  the  minute, 
graphic  skill,  which  we  prize  in  Cowper  or  Crabbe. 
With  a  few  strong  or  delicate  touches,  ho  impresses, 
as  it  were,  his  own  mind  on  the  scenes  which  he  would 
describe,  and  kindles  the  imagination  of  the  gifted  read- 
er to  clothe  .them  with  the  same  radiant  hues  under 
which  they  appeared  to  his  own- 

This  attribute  of  power  is  iiniversally  felt  to  charac- 
terize Mihon.  His  sublimity  is  in  every  man's  mouth. 
Is  it  felt  that  his  poetry  breathes  a  sensibility  and  ten- 
derness hardly  surpassed  by  its  sublimity  ?  We  appre- 
hend, that  the  grandeur  of  Milton's  mind  has  thrown 
some  shade  over  his  milder  beauties;   and  this  it  has 
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done,  not  only  by  being  more  striking  and  imposing, 
but  by  the  tendency  of  vast  mental  energy  to  give  a 
certain  calmness  to  the  expression  of  tenderness  and 
deep  feeluig.  A  great  mind  is  the  master  of  its  own 
enthusiasm,  and  docs  not  often  break  out  into  those 
tumults,  which  pass  with  many  for  tlie  signs  of  profound 
emotion.  Its  sensibility,  though  more  intense  and  en- 
during, is  more  self-possessed,  and  less  perturbed,  than 
that  of  other  men,  and  is  therefore  less  observed  and 
felt,  except  by  those  who  understand,  through  (heir  own 
consciousness,  the  workings  and  utterance  of  genuine 
feeling.  We  might  quote  pages  in  illustration  of  the 
qualities  here  ascribed  to  Mihon.  Turn  to  "  Comus," 
one  of  his  earliest  productions.  What  sensibility  iJreathes 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  benighted  Lady's^nging,  by 
Comus  and  the  Spirit ! 

"Comas.  —  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence  : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  winga 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  !     I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three. 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs. 
Who,  aa  they  sung,  wpuld  take  tlie  prison'd  soul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  ;  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Charyhdis  murmur'd  soft  applause  : 
Tet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luli'd  the  sense. 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself ; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainly  of  waking  bUss, 
I  never  heard  till  now."  Lines  244-264. 

VOL.  r.  3 
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"Spirit. — At  last  a  soft  aid  solemn-breathing  Bound 
Rose  iike  a  steam  of  rich  diatill'd  perfumes. 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wish'd  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.      I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death."  Lines  555-563. 

In  illustration  of  Milton's  tenderness,  we  will  open 
almost  at  a  venture. 

"  Now  Morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 
When  Adam  waked,  so  custom'd,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery-light;  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  temperate  vapors  bland,  which  th'  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan. 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough  ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  ^nd  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest :    He,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  cnamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces  ;   then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus  :  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake  !  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  primo,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colors,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet." 

Par.  Lost,  B.  V.  lines  J  -25. 

"  So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd, 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  tjiat  ready  stood. 
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Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kisa'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse, 
And  pious  awe  that  fear'd  to  have  offended." 

Far.  Lost,  B.  V.  lines  129-135. 

From  this  very  Jinperlect  view  of  the  qualities  of 
Milton's  poetry,  we  hasten  to  his  great  work,  "  ^a^ 
di^e  ^^9^."  perhaps  the  noblest  monument  of  human 
genius.  The  two  first  books,  by  universal  consent, 
stand  preeminent  in  sublimity.  HeH  and  hell's  king 
■have  a  terrible  harmony,  and  dilate  into  new  grandeur 
and  awfulness,  the  longer  we  contemplate  them.  From 
one  element,  "  solid  and  liquid  fire,"  the  poet  has  framed 
a  world  of  horror  and  suffering,  such  as  imagination  had 
never  traversed.  But  fiercer  flames  than  those  which 
encompass  Satan,  burn  in  his  own  souL  Revenge, 
exasperated  pride,  consuming  wrath,  ambition,  though 
fallen,  yet  unconquere^  by  the  thunders  of  the  Omnip- 
otent, and  grasping  still  at  the  empire  of  the  universe, 
—  these  form  a  picture  more  sublime  and  terrible  than 
hell.  Hell  yields  to  (he  spirit  which  it  imprisons.  The 
intensity  of  its  fires  reveals  the  intenser  passions  and 
more  vehement  will  of  Satan  ;  and  the  ruined  archangel 
gathers  into  himself  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  which 
surrounds  him.  This  forms  the  tremendous  interest  of 
these  wonderful  books.  We  see  mind  triumphant  over 
the  most  terrible  powers  of  nature.  We  see  unutterable 
^ony  subdued  by  energy  of  soul.  We  have  not  indeed 
in  Satan  those  bursts  of  passion,  which  rive  the  soul, 
as  well  as  shatter  ihe  outward  frame,  of  Lear.  But  we 
have  a  depth  of  passion  which  only  an  archangel  could 
manifest.  The  all-enduring,  all-defying  pride  of  Satan, 
assuming  so  majestically  hell's  burning  throne,  and 
coveting  the  diadem  which  scorches  his  thunder-blasted 
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brow,  is  2  creation  requiring  in  its  author  almost  the 
spiritual  energj-  wilh  which  he  Inveats  tlie  fallen  seraph. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  the  moral  effect  of  such 
delineations  of  the  storms  and  terrible  workings  of  the 
soul  is  good ;  whether  the  interest  feh  in  a  spirit  so 
tj'anscendently  evi!  as  Satan,  favors  our  sympathies 
witli  vii-tue.  But  our  interest  fastens,  in  this  and  like 
cases,  on  what  is  not  evil.  We  gaze  on  Satan  with 
an  awe  not  unmixed  with  mysterious  pleasure,  as  on  a 
miraculous  manifestation  of  the  power  of  mind.  What 
chains  us,  as  wilh  a  resistless  spell,  in  such  a  character, 
is  spiritual  might  made  visible  by  the  racking  pains 
which  it  overpowers.  There  is  somethbg  kindling  and 
ennobling  in  the  consciousness,  however  awakened,  of 
the  energy  which  resides  in  mind  ;  and  many  a  virtuous 
man  has  borrowed  new  strength  from  the  force,  con- 
stancy, and  dauntless  courage  of  evil  agents. 

Milton's  description  of  Satan  attests  in  various  ways 
the  power  of  his  genius.  Critics  have^ften  observed, 
that  the  great  difficulty  of  his  work  was,  to  reconcile 
the  spirhual  properties  of  his  supernatural  beings  with 
the  human  modes  of  existence,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
ascribe  to  them.  The  difficuhy  is  too  great  for  any 
genius  wholly  to  overcome,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
that  our  enthusiasm  is  in  some  parts  of  the  poem  checked 
by  a  feeling  of  incongruity  between  the  spiritual  agent, 
and  his  sphere  and  mode  of  agency.  But  we  are  visited 
with  no  such  chilling  doubts  and  misgivings  in  the 
description  of  Satan  in  hell.  Imagination  has  here 
achieved  its  highest  triumph,  in  imparting  a  character 
of  reality  and  truth  to  its  most  daring  creations.  That 
world  of  horrors,  though  material,  is  yet  so  remote  from 
our  ordinary  nature,  that  a  spiritual  being,  exiled  from 
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heaven,  finds  there  an  appropriate  home.  There  is, 
loo,  aa  indefiniteness  in  the  description  of  Satan's  per- 
son, which  excites  without  sliocking  the  imagination, 
and  aids  us  to  reconcile,  in  our  conception  of  him,  a 
human  form  with  his  superhuman  attributes.  To  tlie 
production  of  this  eflect,  much  depends  oa  the  first 
impression  given  by  the  poet ;  for  this  is  apt  to  fohow 
us  through  the  whoie  work  ;  and  here  we  think  Mihon 
eminently  f  >       The  first  glimpse  of    Satan  is 

given  us         I      f  11  I  vhich,  whilst  loo  indefi- 

nite to  p        k     ai  d  bl     e  to  allow,  the  scrutiny 

of  the  r  fill    1  on  of  die  reader  with  a 

form  wh    h    aj  h    dly  b      fl       d. 

"Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  male 
With  head  upJift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed  ;    his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood," 

Par.  Lost,  B.  I.  lines  192-196. 

"Forthwith  iipright  he  rears  from  ofi"  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and,  roll'd 
In  billows,  leave  i'  the  midst  a  horrid  vale." 

Lines  22! -258. 

We  have  more  which  we  would  gladly  say  of  the 
delineation  of  Satan ;  especially  of  the  glimpses  which 
are  now  and  then  given  of  his  deep  anguish  and  de- 
spair, and  of  the  touches  of  better  feelings  which  are 
skilfully  thrown  into  the  dark  picture,  both  suited  and 
designed  to  blend,  with  our  admiration,  dread,  and  ab- 
horrence, a  measure  of  thai  sympathy  and  interest,  with 
which  every  living,  thinking  being  ought  to  be  regarded, 
and  without  which  all  other  feelings  tend  to  sin  and 
pain.    But  there  is  another- topic  which  we  cannot  leave 
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untouched.  From  hell  we  flee  to  Paradise,  a  region  as 
lovely  as  hell  is  terrible,  and  which,  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  universality  ol  true  genius,  will  appear  doubly 
wonderful,  when  considered  as  the  creation  of  the  same 
mind,  which  had  painted  the  infernal  world. 

Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in  sweet  accord- 
ance, and  together  form  a  sceue  of  tranquil  bliss,  which 
calms  and  soothes,  whilst  it  delights,  the  imagination. 
Adam  and  Eve,  just  moulded  by  the  hand  and  quick- 
ened by  the  breath  of  God,  reflect  in  thetr  countenances 
and  forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the  intelligence,  benignity, 
and  happiness  of  their  Author.  Their  new  existence 
has  the  freshness  and  peacefulness  of  the  dewy  morning. 
Their  souls,  unsated  and  untainted,  find  an  innocent 
joy  in  the  youthful  creation,  which  spreads  and  smiles 
around  them.  Their  mutual  love  is  deep,  for  it  is 
the  love  of  young,  unworn,  unexhausted  hearts,  which 
meet  in  each  other  the  only  human  objects  on  whom 
to  pour  forth  their  fulness  of  affection  ;  and  still  it  is 
serene,  for  it  is  the  love  of  happy  beings,  who  know  not 
suffering  even  by  name,  whose  innocence  excludes  not 
only  the  tnmults  but  the  thought  of  jealousy  and  shame, 
who,  "  imparadised  in  one  another's  arms,"  scarce 
dream  of  futurity,  so  blessed  is  their  present  being. 
We  will  not  say  that  we  envy  our  first  parents  ;  for  we 
feel  that  there  may  be  higher  happmess  than  theirs,  a 
happiness  won  through  struggle  with  inward  and  out- 
ward foes,  the  happiness  of  power  and  moral  victory, 
liie  happiness  of  disinterested  sacrifices  and  wide-spread 
love,  the  happiness  of  boundless  hope,  and  of  "  thoughts 
which  wander  through  eternity."  Still  there  are  times, 
when  the  sphit,  oppressed  with  pain,  worn  with  toil, 
tired  of  tumult,  sick  at  the  sight  of  guilt,  wounded  in 
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almost  loDgs  for  the  "  wings  of  a  dove,  that  it  miglit  fly 
away  "  and  take  refuge  amidst  the  "  shady  bowers,"  the 
"vernal  airs,'.' the  "  roses  without  thorns,"  the  quiet, 
ihe  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  Eden.  It  is  the  contrast 
of  this  deep  peace  of  Paradise  with  liie  storms  of  life, 
which  gives  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  liiis  poem 
a  charm  so  irresistible,  that  not  a  few  would  sooner 
relinquish  the  two  first  books,  with  all  tlieir  sublimiiy, 
than  part  with  these.  It  has  sometimes  been  said, 
tliat  die  English  language  has  no  good  pastoral  poetry. 
We  would  ask,  in  what  age  or  country  has  the  pas- 
toral reed  breathed  such  sweet  strains  as  are  home  to 
us  on  "  the  odoriferous  wings  of  gentle  gales  "  from 
Milton's  Paradise  ? 

"We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty,  were  we  not  to  say  one 
word  on  what  has  been  justly  celebrated,  the  harmony 
of  Milton's  versification.  His  numbers  have  the  prime 
charm  of  expressiveness.  They  vary  with,  and  answer 
to,  the  depth,  or  tenderness,  or  sublimity  of  his  concep- 
tions, and  hold  intimate  alliance  with  the  soul.  Like 
Michael  Angelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was  said 
to  be  flexible,  he  bends  our  language,  which  foreigners 
reproach  with  hardness,  into  whatever  Jorms  the  subject 
demands.  Alt  the  treasures  of  sweet  and  solemn  sound 
are  at  his  command.  Words,  harsh  and  discordant  in 
the  writings  of  less  gifted  men,  flow  through  his  poet- 
ry in  a  full  sti-eam  of  harmony.  This  power  over  lan- 
guage is  not  to  he  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical  ear.  It 
belongs  to  the  soul.  It  is  a  gift  or  exercise  of  genius, 
which  has  power  to  impress  itself  on  whatever  it  touches, 
and  finds  or  frames,  in  sounds,  motions,  and  material 
forms,  correspondences  and  harmonies  with  its  owii 
fervid  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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We  close  our  remarks  on  Milioo's  poetry  with  obserr 
big,  that  it  is  characterized  by  seriousness.  Great  and 
various  as  are  its  merits,  it  does  not  discover  all  the 
variety  of  genius,  which  we  find  in  Shakspeare,  whose 
imagination  revelled  equally  in  regions  of  mirth,  beau- 
ty, and  terror,  now  evoking  spectres,  now  sporting 
with  fairies,  and  now  "ascending  the  highest  heaven 
of  invention."  M ikon  was  cast  on  times  too  solema 
and  eventful,  was  called  to  take  part  in  transactions 
too  perilous,  and  had  too  perpetual  need  of  the  pres- 
ence of  high  thoughts  and  motives,  to  indulge  himself 
in  light  and  gay  creations,  even  had  his  genius  been 
more  flexible  and  sportive.  But  Milton's  poetry,  though 
habitually  serious,  is  always  healthful,  and  bright,  and 
vigorous.  Ii  has  no  gloom.  He  took  no  pleasure  in 
drawing  dark  pictures  of  life  ;  for  he  knew  by  expe- 
rience, that  there  is  a  power  in  the  soul  to  transmute 
calamity  into  an  occasion  and  nutriment  of  moral  power 
and  triumphant  virtue.  We  find  nowhere  in  his  writ- 
ings ihat  whining  sensibility  and  exaggeration  of  mor- 
bid feeling,  which  makes  so  much  of  modern  poetry 
effeminating.  If  he  is  not  gay,  he  is  not  spirit-broken. 
His  "L'  Allegro"  proves,  that  he  understood  thoroughly 
the  bright  and  Joyous  aspects  of  nature  ;  and  in  his 
"  Penseroso,"  where  he  was  tempted  to  accumulate 
images  of  gloom,  we  learn,  that  the  saddest  views  which 
be  took  of  creation,  are  such  as  inspire  only  pensive 
nmsing  or  lofty  contemplation. 

From  Milton's  poetry,  we  turn  to  his  prose.  We 
rejoice  that  die  dust  is  beginning  to  be  wiped  from 
his  prose  writings,  and  that  the  public  are  now  learn- 
ing, what    the    initiated    have    long   known,  that    these 
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contain  pass^es  hardly  inferior  to  his  best  poetry, 
and  that  they  are  throughout  marked  with  the  same 
vigorous  mind  which  gave  us  "  Paradise  Lost."  The 
attention  to  these  works  has  been  discouraged  by  some 
objections,  on  which  we  shall  bestow  a  few  remarks. 

And  first,  it  is  objected  to  his  prose  wrilmgs,  that 
the  style  is  difficult  and  obscure,  abounding  in  involu- 
tions, transpositions,  and  Latinisms  ;  tliat  his  protracted 
sentences  exhaust  and  weary  the  mind,  and  loo  often 
yield  it  no  better  recompense  that)  confused  and  indis- 
tinct perceptions.  We  mean  not  to  deny  diat  these 
charges  Itave  some  grounds  ;  but  they  seem  to  us  much 
exaggerated;  and,  when  we  consider  that  the  difficulties 
of  Milton's  style  have  almost  sealed  up  his  prose  writ- 
ings, we  cannot  but  lament  the  fastidiousness  and  effem- 
inacy of  modern  readers.  We  know  that  shnplicity  and 
perspicuity  are  important  qualities  of  style;  but  there 
are  vasdy  nobler  and  more  important  ones,  such  as 
energy  and  richness,  and  in  these  Milton  is  not  sur- 
passed. The  best  style  is  not  that  which  puts  the  reader 
most  easily  and  in  the  shortest  time  in  possession  of  a 
writer's  naked  dioughts  ;  but  that  which  is  the  truest 
image  of  a  great  intellect,  which  conveys  fully  and  car- 
ries farthest  into  other  souls  the  conceptions  and  feel- 
ings of  a  profound  and  lofty  spirit.  To  he  universally 
intelligible  is  not  the  highest  merit.  A  great  mind  can- 
not, without  injurious  constraint,  shrink  itself  to  the 
grasp  of  common  passive  readers.  Its  natural  movement 
is  free,  hold,  and  majestic,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
<]uired  to  part  with  these  attributes,  that  the  multitude 
may  keep  pace  with  it.  A  full  mind  will  naturally 
overflow  in  long  sentences,  and,  in  ths  moment  of  inspi- 
ration, when  thick-coming  thoughts  and  images  crowd 
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upon  it,  will  often  pour  them  forth  in  a  splendid  con- 
fusion, dazzling  to  common  readers,  but  kindling  to 
congenial  spirits.  There  are  writings  which  are  clear 
through  their  shallowness.  We  must  not  expect  in  the 
ocean  the  traiisparencj-  of  the  calm  inland  stream.  For 
ourselves,  we  love  what  is  called  easy  reading  perhaps 
too  weU,  especially  in  our  hours  of  relaxation  ;  but  ws 
love,  too,  to  have  our  faculties  tasked  hy  master  spirits. 
We  delight  in  long  sentences,  in  wliich  a  great  truth,. 
instead  of  being  broken  up  into  numerous  periods,  is 
spread  out  in  its  full  proportions,  is  irradiated  with 
variety  of  illustralion  and  imagery,  is  set  forth  in  a 
splendid  affluence  of  language,  and  flows,  like  a  full 
stream,  with  a  majestic  harmony  which  fills  at  once  the 
ear  and  the  soul.  Such  sentences  are  worthy  and  noble 
manifestations  of  a  great  and  far-looking  mind,  which 
grasps  at  once  vast  fields  of  thought,  just  as  the  natural 
eye  takes  in  at  a  moment  wide  prospects  of  grandeur 
and  beauty.  We  would  not  indeed  have  ail  composi- 
tions of  this  character.  Let  abundant  provision  be 
made  for  the  common  intellect.  Let  such  writers  as 
Addison,  an  honored  name,  "bring  down  piiilosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth."  But  let  inspired  genius  fulfil 
its  higher  function  of  hfting  the  prepared  mind  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Impose  upon  it  no  strict  laws,  for  it 
is  its  own  best  law.  Let  it  speak  in  its  own  language, 
in  tones  which  suit  its  own  ear.  Let  it  not  lay  aside 
its  natural  port,  or  dwarf  itself  that  it  may  be  compre- 
hended by  the  surrounding  multitude.  If  not  under- 
stood and  relished  now,  let  h  place  a  generous  con- 
fidence in  other  ages,  and  utter  oracles  which  futurity 
will  expound.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks,  not  merely 
for  Milton's  justification,  but  because  our  times  seem 
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IG  demand  diem.  Literature,  we  fear,  is  becoming  too 
popular.  The  whole  community  is  now  turned  into 
readers,  and  in  this  we  heartily  rejoice  ;  and  we  rejoice 
too  that  so  much  talent  is  employed  in  making  knowl- 
edge accessible  to  all.  We  hail  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  as  the  brightest  feature  of  the  present 
age.  But  good  and  evil  are  never  disjoined  ;  and  one 
bad  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  readers  is,  that 
men  of  genius  are  too  anxious  to  please  the  multitude, 
and  prefer  a  present  shout  of  popularity  to  tliat  less 
tumulUious,  but  deeper,-more  thrilling  note  of  the  trump 
of  Fame,  which  resounds  and  grows  clearer  and  louder 
through  all  future  ages. 

We  now  come  to  a  much  more  serious  objection  to 
Milton's  prose  writings,  and  that  is,  that  they  are  dis- 
figured by  party  spirit,  coarse  invective,  and  contro- 
versiai  asperity ;  and  here  we  are  prepared  to  say,  that 
there  are  passages  in  these  works  which  every  admirer 
of  his  characier  must  earnestly  desire  to  expunge.  Mil- 
ton's alleged  virulence  was  manifested  toward  private 
and  public  foes.  The  first,  such  as  Salmasius  and 
Moms,  deserved  no  mercy.  They  poured  out  on  his 
spotless  character  torrents  of  calumny,  charging  him 
with  the  blackest  vices  of  the  heart  and  the  foulest  enor- 
mities of  the  life.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  Milton's  age  justified  a  retaliation  on 
such  offenders,  which  the  more  courteous,  and,  we  will 
hope,  more  Christian  spirit  of  the  present  times  will  not 
tolerate.  Still  we  mean  not  to  be  his  apologists.  Mil- 
ton, raised  as  he  was  above  his  age,  and  foriified  with 
the  consciousness  of  high  virtue,  ought  to  have  been, 
both  to  his  own  and  future  times,  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian equanimity.    In  regard  to  the  public  enemies  whom 
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he  assailed,  we  mean  the  despots  in  church  and  state, 
and  llie  corrupt  institutions  which  had  stirred  up  a  civi! 
war,  the  general  strain  of  his  writings,  though  s^ong 
and  stern,  must  exalt  him,  notwithstanding  his  occa- 
sional violence,  among  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  That  liberty  was  in  peril.  Great  evils  were 
struggling  for  perpetuity,  and  could  only  be  broken  down 
by  great  power.  Milton  felt  that  interests  of  infinite 
moment  were  at  stake  ;  and  who  will  blame  him  for 
binding  himself  to  them  with  the  whole  energy  of  hia 
great  mind,  and  for  defending-  them  with  fervor  and 
vehemence  ?  We  must  not  mistake  Christian  benevo- 
lence, as  if  it  had  but  one  voice,  that  of  soft  entreaty 
It  can  speak  in  piercing  and  awful  tones.  There  is 
constantly  going  on  in  our  world  a  conflict  between  good 
and  evii.  The  cause  of  human  nature  has  always  to 
wrestle  with  foes.  All  improvement  is  a  victory  won 
by  struggles.  It  is  especially  true  of  those  great  pe- 
riods which  have  been  distinguished  by  revolutions  in 
government  and  religion,  and  from  which  we  date  tlie 
most  rapid  movements  of  the  human  mind,  that  they 
have  been  signalized  by  conflict.  Thus  Christianity 
convulsed  the  world  and  grew  up  amidst  storms  ;  and 
the  Reformation  of  Luther  was  a  signal  to  universal 
war  ;  and  Liberty  in  both  worlds  has  encountered  op- 
position, over  which  she  has  triumphed  only  through 
her  own  immortal  energies.  At  such  periods,  men, 
gifted  with  great  power  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  sen- 
timent, are  especially  summoned  to  the  conflict  with 
evi!.  They  hear,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  magnanimity 
and  generous  aspirations,  tlie  voice  of  a  divinity  ;  and 
thus  commissioned,  and  burning  with  a  passionate  devo- 
tion to  truth  and  freedom,  they  must  and  will  speak  with 
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ail  indignant  energy,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  sUociard  of  ordinary  minds  in  ordinary  times- 
Mea  of  natural  softness  and  timidity,  of  a  sincere  but 
effeminate  virtue,  will  be  apt  to  look  on  these  bolder, 
hardier  spirits,  as  violent,  perturbed,  and  uncharitable  ; 
and  the  charge  will  not  be  wholly  groundless.  But  that 
deep  feeling  of  evils,  which  is  necessary  to  effectual  con- 
flict with  them,  and  which  marks  God's  most  powerful 
s  to  mankbd,  cannot  breathe  itself  in  soft  and 
accents.  The  deeply  moved  soul  will  speak 
Strongly,  and  ought  to  speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake 
natioQo. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  as  strongly  applicable 
to  Milton.  He  reverenced  and  loved  human  nature, 
and  attached  hnnself  to  its  great  interests  with  a  fer\  or 
of  which  onU  such  a  mmd  was  capable  He  lued  in 
one  of  those  solemn  periods  which  deierraine  the  char- 
acter of  ages  to  come  His  spnit  was  stirred  to  its 
very  centie  by  llie  piescnce  of  danger  He  lived  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle  That  the  ardor  oi  hia  sjiuit 
sometimes  pis^^ed  the  bound'i  of  wisdom  and  charity, 
and  poured  torth  unwir  ran  table  mvective,  we  see  and 
lament.  But  the  purify  Tod  loftinesB  of  his  mind  bieak 
forth  amidst  his  bitteiest  mieclnes  ^\e  see  a  noble 
nature  still  We  see|  that  no  feigned  loi  e  ol  truth  and 
freedom  was  a  co\e)ing  lot  selfishness  and  malignity 
He  did  indeed  love  and  idore  uncoirupted  tehgion, 
and  intellectuil  bbertj ,  and  let  hi^>  name  be  enrolled 
among  their  truest  champions.  Milton  has  told  us,  in 
his  own  noble  style,  that  he  entered  on  his  principal 
controversy  with  Episcopacy  reluctantly,  and  only 
through  a  deep  conviction  of  duty.  The  introduction 
lo  the  second  book  of  his  "  Reason  of  Church  Gov- 
vol.  I.  3 
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amment"  shows  us  the  workings  of  his  mind  on  iliis 
subject,  and  is  his  best  vindication  from  the  charge  we 
are  now  repelling.     He  says  ; 

"  Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in 
nature  needs  be  a  hateful  thing,  to  be  the  displeaser  and 
molester  of  thousands  ;  much  belter  woi^d  it  like  him, 
doubtless,  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  content- 
ment, which  is  bis  chief  intended  business  to  all  mankind, 
but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own  true  happiness. 
■But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  and  blow 
;i  dolorous, or  ajarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  wiil  what 

lie  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal This  I 

'oresee,  that  should  the  church  be  brought  under  heavy 
oppression,  and  God  have  given  me  ability  the  while  to 
reason  against  that  man  that  should  be  the  author  of  so 
foul  a  deed,  or  should  she,  by  blessing  from  above  on  the 
industry  and  courage  of  faithful  men,  change  this  her  dis- 
tracted estate  into  better  days,  without  the  least  further- 
.■mce  or  contribution  of  those  few  talents  which  God  at 
(hat  present  had  lent  me  ;  I  foresee  what  stories  I  should 
hear  within  myself,  all  my  life  after,  of  discourage  and  re- 
proach. _  'Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  church  of  God  is 
now  again  at  the  foot  of  ber  insulting  enemies,  and  thou 
bewailest ;  what  matters  it  for  thee  or  thy  bewailing  f 
When  time  was,  thou  couidst  not  find  a  syllable  of  all  that 
thou  hast  read  or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf.  Yet  ease 
and  leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  out 
of  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Thou  hadst  the  diligence, 
the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject  were 
to  be  adorned  or  beautified  ;  but  when  the  cause  of  God 
and  his  church  was  to  be  pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that 
tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou  hast,  God  hstened  if 
he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous  servants,  but 
jhou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast  ;   from  henceforward   be   that 

which  thine  own  brutish  silence  hath  made  thee.' 

But  now,  by  this  little  diligence  mark  what  a  privilege  I 
have  gained  with  good  men  and  saints  to  claim  my  ri^ht 
.)f  lamenting  the  tribulations  of  the  church  if  she  should 
rtuffer,  when  others,  tb^  ha%e  sentured  nothing  for  her 
fiake,  have  not  the  honor  to  be  admitted  mourners  But 
if  she  lift  up  her  drooping  head  and  prosper  imong  those 
ihat  have  something  more  than  wished  her  welfare  I  have 
my  charter  and  freehold  of  rejoicing  to  me  and  m)  heirs 
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"Concevning  therefore  this  wayward  subject  against 
prelaty,  the  touching  whereof  is  so  distasteful  anddisquiet- 
ous  to  a  number  of  men,  as  by  what  hath  been  said  I  may 
deserve  of  charitable  readers  to  be  credited,  that  neithei' 
envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me  upon  this  controversy,  but 
the  enforcement  of  conseicnce  only,  and  a  preventive  feai- 
lest  the  omitting  of  this  duty  should  be  against  me,  when 
I  would  store  up  to  myself  the  good  provision  of  peaceful 
hours."— Foi.  7.  pp.  139-141.* 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  ol  his  consciousness  of 
possessing  great  poetical  powers,  winch  he  was  raosi 
ansioiis  to  cultivate.  Of  these  he  peaks  thus  mag 
iiificently ;  — 

"These  «bilities,  wheresoever  the\  be  lound  are  the 
inspired  gift  of  God  rarely  bestowed  but  jet  to  some 
though  most  abuse,  in  every  nation  and  are  of  power 
—  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of 
virtue,  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of 
the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune;  to  celebrate 
in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suf- 
fers to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  church  ; 
to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds 
and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly 
through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ  ;  to  deplore 
the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship  ;  lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is 
holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever 
hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that 
which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  subtilties 
and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within  ;  all  these 
things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out 
and  describe."  —  Vol.  I.  pp.  145,  146. 

He  then  gives  intimations  of  his  having  proposed  to 
himself  a  great  poetical  work,  "a  work,"  he  says, — 

"  Not  to  he  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapors 
of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of 

•  From  the  introduction  t<^he  second  Imok  of'Tlie  Reason  of  Chnrclt 
GoYemment,"  &,c.  Vol.  I.  pp.  137,  &c.  or  "  A  Selection  from  liia  EnglUh 
Prose  Wotka  of  John  Milton,  Baaton,  IB26,"  to  whicli  all  our  rererencei 
are  made. 
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some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fiiry  of  a  rhyming 
parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  inYocation  of  dams 
Memory  and  her  syren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer 
to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  ont  his  seraphim,  with  the  hal- 
lowed fire  ol'  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of 
whom  he  pleases." —  Vol.  I.  p.  148. 

He  then  closes  with  a  passage,  showing  from  what 
principles  he  forsook  these  delightful  studies  for  con- 
troversy ; — 

"  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small 
willingness  I  endure  to  inten-opt  the  pursuit  of  no  less 
hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitari- 
ness, fed  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark 
ill  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from 
beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  m  the  quiet  and 

still  air  of  delightful  studies But  were  it  the 

meanest  underservice,  if  God  by  his  secretary  conscience 
enjoin  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw  bach  ;  for 
me  especiallv,  now  when  all  men  offer  their  aid  to  help, 
ease,  and  "lighten  the  difiicnlt  labors  of  the  church,  to 
whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends, 
I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  In  mine  own  resoliationa, 
till  coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving 
what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  church,  that  be  who  would 
take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal, 
which  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch, 
he  must  either  strait  perjure  or  split  his  faith,  I  thought 
it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred 
office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and 
forswearing." — Vol.  I.  p.  149. 

These  passages,  replete  with  Milton*3  genius  and 
greatness  of  soul,  show  us  the  influences  and  motives- 
under  which  his  prose  works  were  ivritten,  and  help  us 
to  intCTpret  passages,  which,  if  taken  separately,  might 
justify  us  in  ascribing  to  him  a  cliaracter  of  excessive 
indignation  and  scorn. 

Milton's  most  celebrated  prose  work  is  his  "  Areopa- 
piica,  or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Print- 
ing," a  noble  work  indeed,  a  precious  manual  of  fcee- 
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dom,  an  arsenal  of  immorlal  weapons  for  the  defence 
of  man's  higbest  prerogalive,  intellectual  liberty.  His 
"Reformation  in  England"  and  "Reason  of  Chnrcfa 
Government "  are  the  most  important  theological  trea- 
tises published  during  his  life.  They  were  his  earliest 
prose  compositions,  and  thrown  ofl"  wiih  much  haste, 
and  on  these  accounts  are  more  chargeable  with  defects 
of  style,  than  any  other  of  his  writings.  But  these,  with 
all  their  defects,  abound  in  strong  and  elevated  thou^t, 
and  in  power  and  felicity  of  expression.  Their  great 
blemish  is  an  inequality  of  style,  often  springing  from 
the  conflict  and  opposition  of  the  impulses  under  which 
he  wrote.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  llie  same 
sentence,  his  affluent  genius  pouring  forth  magnificent 
images  and  expressions,  and  suddenly  his  deep  scorn  for 
his  opponents,  suggesting  and  throwing  into  the  midst 
of  tliis  splendor  sarcasms  and  degrading  comparisons 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  general  strain.  From 
this  cause,  and  from  negligence,  many  powerful  passages 
in  his  prose  writings  are  marred  by  an  incongruous  mix- 
ture of  unworthy  allusions  and  phrases.  In  the  close 
of  his  first  work,  that  on  "Reformation  in  England," 
he  breaks  out  into  an  invocation  and  prayer  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  from  which  we  extract  a  passage  contain- 
ing a  remarkable  intimation  of  his  having  r.editated 
some  great  poetical  enterprise  from  his  earliest  years, 
and  givmg  full  promise  of  thai  grandeur  of  thought  and 
langiiage  which  characterizes  "  Paradise  Lost."  Hav- 
ing "  lifted  up  his  hands  to  that  eternal  and  propitious 
Throne,  where  nothing  is  readier  than  grace  and  refuge 
to  the  distresses  of  mortal  suppliants,"  and  besought 
God  to  perfect  the  work  of  civil  and  religious  deliver- 
ance begun  in  England,  he  proceeds  thus  ;  — 
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"Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of  saints, 
tome  one  may  perhaps  be  heard  offering  at  high  strains  in 
now  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy  divine 
mercies,  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land  throughout 
all  ages,  whereby  this  great  and  warlike  nation,  in-structed 
and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual  practice  of  trutfc 
and  righteousness,  and  casting  far  from  her  the  raga  of  hei 
old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that  high  anci  happy 
emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and  mosi 
Christian  people  at  that  day,  when  Thow,  the  eternal  and 
shortly  expected  King,  ahalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the 
several  kingdoms  of  the  worid,  and,  distributing  national 
honors  and  rewards  to  religious  and  just  commonwealths, 
shall  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy 
universal  and  mild  monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth  ; 
where  they  undoubtedly,  that  by  their  labors,  counsels, 
and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common  good  of 
religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive,  above  the  mferior 
orders  of  the  blessed  the  regal  addition  of  principalities, 
legions  and  thiones  into  their  glorious  titles  and  m 
aupereminence  of  beitific  vi-^ion  progressmg  the  dateless 
and  irreiolublp  en  cle  of  eternity  =h all  clasp  msepafable 
hands  wilh  j;>}  and  bli-.«  in  overmeiaure  for  ever 
Jot   I  pp   6<»    70 

We  ha-(e  not  lime  to  'speak  of  Milton's  polilii-al 
treatises  We  close  our  brief  icmarka  on  his  prose 
wntmg  ,  with  recommending  them  lo  all  who  can  enjoy 
great  beauties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  fiults,  and 
who  would  Iparn  the  compass  ene  gy  and  nchness  of 
our  langua8;e  and  stll  more  do  we  recommend  them  to 
those  who  de'iire  to  nomi  hjn  their  breast  mignammi 
ty  of  ■sentiment  ind  an  u  iqiienchable  love  (f  freedom 
They  beat  the  impress  of  thit  '■eal  b)  which  genius  dis- 
tinguishes Its  productions  from  works  of  learning  and 
taste  The  great  and  decisn  e  test  of  genius  is  thit  it 
calls  forth  po  ter  in  the  sooh  of  others  It  not  merely 
gnes  knowleds;p  but  breathes  energy  There  are 
auiliors,    and   among  the^e   Milton   holds  the    highest 
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rank,  in  approaching  whom  we  are  conscious  of  an 
access  of  intellectual  strength.  A  "virtue  goes  out" 
from  them.  We  discern  more  clearly,  not  merely  be- 
cause a  new  light  is  thrown  over  objects,  but  because 
our  own  vision  is  strengthened.  Sometimes  a  single 
word,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  genius,  goes  far  into  the 
heart.  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  an  iindefine<J  delicacy  of 
expression,  teaches  more  than  we  gather  from  volumes 
of  less  gifted  men.  The  works  which  we  should  chiefly 
study,  are  not  those  which  contain  the  greatest  fund  of 
knowledge,  but  which  raise  us  into  syrapatliy  with  tlie 
intellectual  energy  of  the  author,  and  through  which 
a  great  mind  multiplies  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the  reader. 
Milton's  prose  works  are  imbued  as  really,  if  not  as 
thoroughly,  as  his  poetry,  with  this  quickening  power, 
and  they  will  richly  reward  those  who  are  receptive  of 
this  influence. 

We  now  leave  the  writings  of  Milton  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  his  moral  qualities.  His  moral  character 
was  as  strongly  marked  as  his  intellectual,  and  it  may 
be  expressed  in  one  word,  magnanimity.  It  was  in 
harmony  with  his  poetry.  He  had  a  passionate  love 
of  the  higher,  more  commanding,  and  majestic  virtues, 
and  fed  his  youthful  mind  with  meditations  on  the  per- 
fection of  a  human  being.  In  a  letter  wntten  to  an 
Italian  friend  before  his  thirtieth  year,  and  translated 
by  Hayley,  we  have  this  vivid  picture  of  his  aspirations 
after  virtue  ;  — 

"As  to  other  points,  what  God  may  have  determined 
for  me  1  know  not  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  if  he  ever  in- 
stilled an  intense  love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of 
any  man,  he  has  inatiiled  it  into  mine.  Ceres,  in  the  fa- 
ble, pursued  not  her  daughter  with  a  greater  keenness  of 
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inquiry,  than  I  day  and  night  the  idea  of  perfection. 
Hence,  wherever  I  find  a  man  despising  the  false  esti- 
mates of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  aspire,  in  sentiment, 
language,  and  conduct,  to  what  the  highest  wisdom, 
through  every  age,  has  taught  us  as  most  excellent,  to 
him  I  unite  myself  by  a  sort  of  necessary  attachment ; 
and  if  I  am  so  influenced  by  nature  or  destiny,  that  by 
no  exertion  or  labors  of  my  own  I  may  exalt  myself  to  this 
summit  of  worth  and  honor,  yet  no  powers  of  heaven  or 
earth  will  hinder  me  from  looking  with  reverence  and  af- 
fection upon  those,  who  have  thoroughly  attained  this  glo- 
pp        d  d  ■    tl  f  1  p        -     f    " 

H         C  m  1  J        hj  ar 

Bid  1   g    1  q  k  d 

Id  1    by     b  g  h         1         1    1 

P        fpjhdd  dil  h  Ig 

b)  g  1        h       1   1    J      H  1       I         p 

d         d       dlf  d    1  ly   1  h  1 

rad        Ig!         h  1)1     ]  blip 

f         Ij  H  d  Ip      yand    1 

d}  f  k     >  th        p         f 

II  dpUythhilfl  fiy 

I  fii      d     1        y         hi  1      bl      yl     — 

1  fimdmh         m  hhh  Id 

b    f  fh  w  111         ft  1 

dable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem  ,  that  is, 
a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honorablest 
things;  not  presuming  to  sing  of  high  praises  of  heroic 
men  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  expe- 
rience and  the  practice  of  aD  that  which  is  praiseworthy." 
Vol.  I.  pp.  237,  238. 
We  learn  from  his  works,  that  iie  used  his  multifari- 
ous reading  to  build  up  within  himself  this  reverence 
for  virtue.  Ancient  history,  the  sublime  musings  of 
Plato,  and  the  lieroic  self-abandonment  of  chivalry, 
joined  their  influences  with  prophets  and  apostles,  in 
binding  him  "  everlastingly  in  willing  homage"   to  the 
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great  the  1  ono    bl         d  th     1  vely  in  character.     A 
m    k  bl     p  h        fi  ct,  we  quote   from  his 

a  t    1  h     y      h    — 

I  b  t     k  th         1  fty  fables  and  romances, 

^vh    1  t  1  t        he  deeds  of  knighthood 

fddbj  tn        kn       and  from  hence  had  in 

wn  11  CV  t  d  m  n  ere  I  read  it  in  the  oath 
f  yk  hththhldd  fend  to  the  expense  of 
hbtbld  fh  Ififto  befell  him,  the  honor 
and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron  ;  from  whence  even  then 
I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must  be,  to 
the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies  by  such  a  dear  ad- 
venture of  themselves,  had  sworn So  that  even 

these,  books  which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of 
wontonness  and  loose  living,  I  cannot  think  how,  unless 
by  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me  so  many  incitements, 
as  you  have  heard,  to  the  love  and  steadfast  observation 
of  virtue."—  Vol.  I.  pp.  238,  239. 

All  Milton's  habits  were  expressive  of  a  refined  and 
self-denying  character.  When  charged  by  his  unprin- 
cipled slanderers  with  licentious  habits,  he  thus  gives 
an  account  of  his  morning  hours  ;  — 

"  Those  morning  haunt 
home  ;  not  sleeping,  oi  c 

regular  feast,  but  up  and  t  ng  w  ter  onen  ere  tne 
sound  of  any  bell  awake  n  n  t  lab  or  devotion  ;  in 
summer  as  oft  with  the  bud  that  fi    t  es,  or  not  much 

tardier,  to  reid  good  aufh  them  to  be  read, 

till  the  attention  be  weary  mm  yh  its  full  fraught; 
then  with  useful  and  generous  labors  preserving  the  body's 
health  and  hardiness,  to  render  lightsome,  clear,  and  not 
lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts 
in  sound  bodies  to  stand  and  cover  their  stations,  rather 
than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  protestation,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  slavish  life."—  Vol.  I.  p.  233. 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  strictness  and  loftiness  of 
^Elton's  virtue,  not  only  from  our  interest  in  the  sub- 
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ject,  but  that  we  may  put  to  shame  and  silence,  those 
men  who  make  genius  an  apology  for  vice,  and  take 
the  sacred  fire,  kindled  by  God  within  them,  to  in8ame 
men's  passions,  and  to  minister  to  a  vile  sensuality. 

We  see  Milton's  greatoess  of  mind  in  his  fervent 
and  constant  atiachmenl  to  liberty.  Freedom,  in  alt 
its  forms  and  branches,  was  dear  to  him,  but  especially 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  of  conscience  and  wor- 
ship, freedom  to  seek,  profess,  and  propagate  truth. 
The  liberty  of  ordinary  politicians,  which  protects 
men's  outward  rights,  and  removes  restraints  from  the 
pursuit  of  properly  and  outward  good,  fell  very  short 
of  thai  for  which  Milton  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die. 
The  tyranny  which  he  hated  most  was  that,  which 
broke  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  nf  the  com- 
munity. The  worst  feature  of  the  institutions  which 
he  assailed  was,  that  they  fettered  the  mind.  He  felt 
within  himself,  that  the  human  mind  had  a  principle  of 
perpetual  growth,  that  it  was  essentially  diftusive  and 
made  for  progress,  and  he  wished  every  chain  broken, 
that  it  might  run  the  race  of  truth  and  virtue  with 
increasing  ai-dor  and  success.  This  attachment  to  a 
spiritual  and  refined  freedom,  which  never  forsook  him 
in  the  hottest  controversies,  contributed  greatly  to  pro- 
tect his  genius,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensibility,  from 
the  withering  and  polluting  influences  of -public  station, 
and  of  the  rage  of  parties.  It  threw  a  hue  of  poetry 
over  politics,  and  gave  a  sublime  reference  to  his  service 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  fact  that  Milton,  in  that 
stormy  day,  and  amidst  the  trials  of  public  oflice,  kept 
his  high  faculties  undepraved,  was  a  proof  of  no  com- 
mon greatness.  Politics,  however  they  make  the  In- 
tellect  active,  sagacious,  and  inventive,  within  a  cer- 
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tain  sphere,  generally  extinguish  its  thirst  for  universal 
truth,  paralyze  sentiment  and  imagination,  corrupt  the 
simplicity  of  the  mind,  destroy  that  confidence  in  hu- 
man virtue,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  philanthropy 
and  generous  sacrifices,  and  end  in  cold  and  prudent 
selfishness.  Milton  passed  through  a  revolution,  which, 
in  its  last  stages  and  issue,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  damp 
enthusiasm,  to  scatter  the  visions  of  hope,  and  to  infuse 
doubts  of  the  reality  of  virtuous  principle  ;  and  yet  the 
ardor,  and  moral  feeling,  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth 
came  forth  unliurt,  and  even  exalted,  from  the  trial. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Milton's  devotion  to 
liberty,  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  that  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,"  after 
being  distinctly  forewarned  by  his  physicians,  that  the 
effect  of  this  exertion  would  be  the  utter  loss  of  sight. 
His  reference  to  this  part  of  his  history,  in  a  short 
iraetical  effusion,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  withheld.  It 
IS  inscribed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  the  friend  to  whom  he 
appears  to  have  confided  his  lately  discovered  "  Trea- 
tise on  Christian  Doctrme," 

"  Cyriac,  this  thre^ears  day  these  ey«i,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot. 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Eight  onward.     What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  f 

The  conscience.  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain 

Content  though  bhnd,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

Smmt  XXn. 
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We  see  Milion's  magnaDimity  in  the  circumsiaHces 
under  which  "  Paradiso  Lost"  was  written.  It  was  not 
in  prosperity,  in  honor,  and  amidst  triumphs,  but  m 
disappointment,  desertion,  and  in  what  tlie  world  calls 
disgrace,  that  he  composed  that  work.  The  cause,  with 
which  he  had  identified  himself,  had  failed.  His  friends 
were  scattered  ;  liberty  was  trodden  under  foot ;  and 
her  devoted  champion  was  a  by-word  among  the  tri- 
umphant royahsts.  But  it  is  the  prerogative  of  true 
greatness  to  glorify  itself  in  adversity,  and  to  meditate 
and  execute  vast  enterprises  in  defeat.  Milton,  fallen 
in  outward  condition,  afflicted  with  bhndness,  disap- 
pointed in  his  best  hopes,  apphed  himself  with  charac- 
teristic energy  to  the  sublimest  achievement  of  intellect, 

]    ing  h        It      ti   g         h    gl  "  1    pi     d"d 

ti  d        1       p    ll  fid  1       h 

n    [       dml  if  h  k 

bo  d    f  d  f  11       hip       1    h     )1  1     13 

f     b  gl        d  ^\     d  1  gh  mpl        b 

h  d  1       J  i       1      p      mg     p 

h  d  f  11  d  t        k  d  1      bl    d 

p        1   d  ig  f         (    d       But    h    gh 

h!         lid         IhH  dj  gd 

hr    g!  I  d  h  Id 

bghbmdl  H  dbltd 

pd  plnH  dp  d 

g   1       d         d  1  g  d  1  \     \i 

dpi       b         kl  dgfdbaid        41 

1    k  df  1  f  n      J  d  Id  h 

diflll  b  bql        hm 

a       ]  fg  1    hw    Id        fd  J 

and  was  to  hve  in  the  memory,  reverence,  and  love,  of 
remotest  generations. 
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We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  character,  not  only 
From  the  pleasure  of  paying  that  sacred  debt  which  the 
mind  owes  to  him  who  has  quickened  and  delighted  it, 
but  from  an  apprehension  that  Milton  has  not  yet  reaped 
his  due  harvest  of  esteem  and  veneration.  The  mists 
which  the  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  Jolmson  spread 
over  his  bright  name,  are  not  yet  wholly  scattered,  though 
fast  passing  away.  We  wish  not  to  disparage  Johnson. 
We  could  find 'no  pleasure  in  sacrificing  one  great  man 
to  the  manes  of  another.  But  we  owe  it  to  Milton  and 
to  other  illustrious  names,  to  say,  that  Johnson  has 
failed  of  the  highest  end  of  biography,  which  is  to  give 
immortality  to  virtue,  and  to  call  forth  fervent  admira- 
tion towards  those  who  have  shed  splendor  on  past  ages- 
We  acquit  Johnson,  however,  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation. He  did  not,  and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton. 
We  douht  whether  two  other  minds,  having  so  little  in 
common  as  those  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  can  be 
found  in  Ae  higher  walks  of  literature.  JcJmson  was 
great  in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere  was  compara- 
tively "  of  the  earth,"  whilst  Milton's  was  only  inferior 
to  dial  of  angels.  It  na?  customary,  in  the  day  of 
Johnson's  glory,  to  call  him  a  giant,  to  class  him  with  a 
mighty,  but  still  an  earth-born  race.  Milloo  we  should 
rank  among  seraphs.  Johnson's  mind  acted  chiefly  on 
man's  actual  condilinn,  on  the  realities  of  life,  on  the 
springs  of  human  action,  on  the  passions  which  now 
agitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly  to  have  dreamed 
of  a  higher  state  of  the  human  mind  than  was  then  ex- 
hibited. Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with  a  deep, 
yet  calm  love  of  moral  grandeur  and  celestial  pusity. 
He  thought,  not  so  much  of  what  man  is,  as  of  what  he 
might  become.     His  own  mind  was  a  revelation  to  him 

VOL.    I,  4 
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of  a  higher  condition  of  humanity,  and  to  promote  this 
he  thirsted  and  toiled  for  freedom,  as  the  element  for  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  his  nature.  —  In  religion 
Johnson  was  gloomy  and  inclined  to  superstition,  and 
on  the  subject  of  government  leaned  towards  absolute 
power ;  and  the  idea  of  reforming  eitlier,  never  entered 
his  mind  but  to  disturb  and  provoke  it.  The  church 
and  the  civil  polity,  under  which  he  lived,  seemed  to  him 
perfect,  unless  he  may  have  thought  that  the  former 
would  be  improved  by  a  larger  infusion  of  Romish  rites 
and  doctrines,  and  the  latter  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  Hence  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the 
present  forms  of  religion  and  government  marks  his 
works.  Hence  we  find  so  little  in  his  writings  which  is 
electric  and  soul -kindling,  and  which  gives  the  reader  a 
consciousness  of  being  made  for  a  state  of  loftier  tliought 
and  feeling  than  the  present.  Milton's  whole  soul,  on  the 
contrary,  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  legitimacy, 
hereditary  faith,  and  servile  reverenco  for  established 
power.  He  could  not  brook  tlie  bondage  to  which  men 
bad  bowed  for  ages.  "  Reformation  "  was  the  first  word 
of  public  warning  which  broke  from  his  youthful  lips, 
and  the  hope  of  it  was  the  solace  of  his  declining  years. 
The  difierence  between  Milton  and  Johnson  may  be 
traced,  not  only  in  these  great  features  of  mind,  but  in 
their  whole  characters.  Milton  was  refined  and  spirit- 
ual in  his  habits,  temperate  almost  to  abstemiousness, 
and  refreshed  himself  after  intellectual  effort  by  music, 
Johnson  inclined  to  more  sensual  delights.  Milton  was 
OKquisilely  alive  to  the  outward  creation,  to  sounds, 
motions,  and  forms,  to  namral  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Johnson,  through  defect  of  physical  organization,  if  not 
througli  deeper  deficiency,  had   little  susceptibility  of 
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Ih        p  d  d  1  pi  d         U        1 

I  dlSdfh  IfTp  1 
gd  fhHpl  H  IdJl  h 
J            Ml            Th           par            111 

d    h  1   11  d  J  ImBo       d  f 

B  bl    d      h  H  ly 

1     1      p     p      d  p  f  1  1  gth 

fill  f  d      Ig         1 

!  g      h    p  1        d        1  1  ! 

p  I  1   m  d    h        1         p    h        1    1 

lly  p        did        p  f  1  f        d  1 

I  1  1        J  aid  11   5 
d                   ri»    1     w       d        h        m      d 

E  Illy  h      f    1 

W    d  bl         1        f  b         Ml  W    I 

II  1  p  11        f   m         d  d  b  1  b 
y    f       d      W    bl        1          Ij    1      h     p 

pjd  Ibgj  gdb  h  by 

k    f    b  1     b     I        gl    y  f   b 

gf  d      d  W  11  I 

d  IflfJb  b  d  p 

p       h  1  f       1   )  1  d  g 

II  an  f       d     a.  d  bl 

b  PI  y  phy       1        p  d  b  1     ged 

I     b  dy  1  b  1      W       1       k  1 

fdfg  phfl         Jb 

11  f         H     b   g   il      1         k  g   1 

lb  ly  g  p   J  li  d     1     11  b 

L  1   Id  1        f  M 1  b     b  poc 

jphl 

W    h         1  1  ka        Ml 

tellectual  and  moral  qualities.     We  venerate  bim  as  a 
man  of  genius,  but  still  more  as  a  man  of  magnanimity 
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and  Christian  virtue,  who  regarded  genius  and  poetry 
as  sacred  gifts,  imparted  to  him,  not  to  amuse  men  o( 
to  build  up  a  reputation,  but  that  he  might  quiclten  and 
cal!  forth  what  was  great  and  divine  in  his  fel]ow-crea- 
turea,  and  might  secure  tlie  only  ti-ue  fame,  the  admi- 
ratiott  of  minds  which  liis  writings  were  to  kindle  and 
exalt. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine."  This 
work,  we  have  said,  owes  its  chief  interest  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  auliior.  From  its  very  nature,  it  cannot 
engage  and  fix  general  attention.  It  consists  very 
much  of  collections  of  texts  of  Scripture,  which,  how- 
ever exciting  in  their  proper  places,  are  read  with  little 
thought  or  emotion  when  taken  from  their  ordinary 
connexion,  and  marshalled  under  systematic  heads. 
Milton  aims  to  give  us  the  doctrines  of  revelation  in 
its  own  words._  We  have  them  in  a  phraseology  long 
famihar  to  us,  and  we  are  disappointed  ;  for  we  expected 
to  see  them,  not  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  but  as 
existing  in  the  mind  of  Milton,  modified  by  his  pecuhar 
intellect  and  sensibility,  combined  and  embodied  witJi 
his  various  knowledge,  illustrated,  by  the  analogies, 
brightened  by  the  new  lights,  and  cloilied  with  the 
associations,  with  which  they  were  surrounded  by  thi5 
gifted  man.  We  hoped  to  see  these  doctrines  as  they 
were  viewed  by  Mihon  in  liis  moments  of  soletrm  feel- 
mg  and  deep  con  t  em  [Nation,  when  they  pervaded  ana 
moved  his  whole  soul.  StiU  there  are  passages  in 
which  Milton's  mbd  is  laid  open  to  us.  We  refer 
to  the  parts  of  the  woi-k,  where  tlie  pecuUarity  of  his 
opinions  obliges  him  to  state  his  reasons  for  adopting 
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tiiem  ;  and  these  we  value  highly  for  the  vigor  and  in- 
dependence of  intellect  with  which  they  are  impressed. 
The  work  is  plain  and  unambitious  in  style.  Its  char- 
acteristics ore  a  calm  earnestness,  and  that  profound 
veneration  for  Scripture,  which  certain  denominations 
of  Christians,  who  have  little  congeniality  with  Milton, 
seem  to  claim  as  a  monopoly. 

His  introduction  is  worthy  every  man's  attention,  as 
a  deliberate,  mild  assertion  of  the  dearest  right  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  of  free  int[uiry. 

"  If  I  communicate  the  result  of  my  inquiries  to  the 
world  at  large  ;  if,  as  God  is  my  witness,  it  be  with  a 
friendly  and  benignant  feeling  towards  mankind,  that  I 
readily  give  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible  to  what  I 
esteem  my  best  and  richest  possession,  I  hope  to  meet 
with  a  candid  reception  from  all  parties,  and  that  none  at 
least  will  take  unjust  offence,  even  though  many  things 
should  be  brought  to  light,  which  will  at  once  be  seen  to 
differ  from  certain  received  opinions.  I  earnestly  beseech 
all  lovers  of  truth,  not  to  cry  out  that  the  church  is  thrown 
into  confusion  by  that  freedom  of  discussion  and  inquiry, 
which  is  granted  to  the  schools,  and  ought  certainly  to  be 
refused  to  no  believer,  since  we  are  ordered  to  prove  all 
things,  and  since  the  daily  progress  of  the  light  of  truth  is 
productive,  far  less  of  disturbance  to  the  church,  than  of 
illumination  and  edification." —  Pwi.  /.  pp.  5,  6. 

' '  It  has  also  been  my  object  to  make  it  appear  from  the 
opinions  I  shall  be  found  to  have  advanced,  whether  new 
or  old,  of  how  much  consequence  to  the  Christian  religion 
is  the  liberty,  not  only  of  winnowing  and  sifting  every 
doctrine,  but  also  of  thinking  and  even  writing  respect- 
ing it,  according  to  our  individual  faith  and  persuasion  ; 
an  inference  which  will  be  stronger  in  proportion  to  (he 
weight  and  importance  of  those  opinions,  or  rather  in  pro- 
portion to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  on  the  abundant 
testimony  of  which  they  rest.  Without  this  liberty  there 
is  neither  religion  nor  gospel,  —  force  alone  prevails,  by 
which  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  Christian  religion  to  be 
supported.  Without  this  liberty  we  are  still  enslaved, 
not  indeed,  as  formerly,  under  the  divine  law,  but,  what 
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is  worst  of  all,  under  the  law  of  man,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  under  a  barbaroug  tyranny." —  Vol.  i.  pp.  1,  8. 

On  lliat  great  subject,  the  character  of  God,  Milton 
has  given  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  except 
that  he  is  more  disposed,  than  Christians  in  general,  to 
conceive  of  the  Supreme  Being  under  the  fornns  and 
affections  of  human  nature. 

"  If  God  habitually  assign  to  himaelf  the  members  and 
form  of  man,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  attributing  to- 
him  what  he  attributes  to  himself,  so  long  as  what  is  im- 
perfection and' weakness,  when  viewed  in  reference  tO' 
ourselves,  be  considered  as  most  complete  and  excellent 
whenever  it  is  imputed  to  God." —  Vol.  I.  p.  23. 

Milton  is  not  the  first  Chiistian  who  has  thought  to 
render  the  Supreme  Being  more  interesting  by  giving 
him  human  shape.  "We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  expe- 
dient. To  'spiritualize  our  conceptions  of  him  seems 
to  us  the  true  process  for  strengthening  our  intimacy 
with  him ;  for  in  this  way  only  can  we  think  of  him  as 
immediately  present  to  our  minds.  As  far  as  we  give 
him  a  material  form,  we  must  assign  to  him  a  place,  and 
tlKt  place  will  almost  necessarily  he  a  distant  one,  and 
mi^  we  shall  remove  him  from  the  soul,  which  is  his 
true  temple.  Besides,  a  definite  form  clashes  with 
God's  mfinily,  which  is  his  supreme  distinction  and  on 
no  account  to  he  obscured  ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seen* 
to  tltose  who  know  not  dieir  own  nature,  this  incom- 
preheu'jible  attribute  is  that  which  above  all  things 
constitutes  the  correspondence  or  adaptation,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  of  God  to  the  human  mind. 

In  treating  of  God's  efficiency,  Milton  strenuously 
maintains  human  freedom,  in  opposition  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  He  maintains,  thai 
God's  decrees  do  not  encroach  on  morat  liberty ;  foi 
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our  free  agency  is  the  very  object  decreed  and  predes- 
tined by  the  C  reaf or  He  maintains,  that  some  of  tlie 
passages,  of  Scripture  which  speak  ol  elect  on  aie  to 
be  understood  oi  an  election  to  outward  puviieges  not 
to  everlasting  life  ,  and  that  m  olher  te\ts  nhirh  relate 
to  the  future  state,  the  election  spoken  of  is  not  an 
arbitrary  choice  of  mdn  idaih,  but  of  tl  at  c!  iss  or 
descriptions  of  persons,  be  it  large  or  small  who  shall 
compl}  with  the  prescribed  terms  of  salvation  ,  m  odier 
words  It  IS  a  conditional  not  an  ab  olute  election,  and 
such  that  eiery  mdnidual,  if  he  will  n  a)  be  included 
in  It  Milton  has  so  far  tf  Id  us  truth  We  wi'-h  that 
we  could  add  that  he  had  thrown  new  light  on  free 
agency  This  great  subject  has  indeed  baffled  as  yet 
the  deepest  thinkers,  and  seems  now  to  be  con  igned, 
with  other  subl  me  topics  under  the  sweeping  dei  omi 
nation  of  metaphysics  to  E;cneral  neglect  B  t  let 
It  not  be  ?iven  up  m  despair  The  time  is  coming, 
when  the  human  intellect  is  to  strike  into  new  fields, 
and  to  new  t«elf  ind  its  Creator  and  the  universS 
from  new  positions,  and  we  trust  that  the  darkness 
which  has  so  long  bung  over  our  moral  nature  will  he 
gradually  dispersed  Ibis  attribute  of  free  agencj, 
through  which  an  intelligent  being  is  stiictlj  and  prop 
erly  a  cause  an  agent  an  oiiginator  of  moral  good  or 
moral  evil  and  not  a  mete  machme  determined  by  out- 
ward mfluences  or  bj  i  secret  j  et  resistless  efficiencj 
of  God  which  virtuall)  makes  Him  the  author  and  sole 
author  of  all  human  actions,  —  this  moral  fieedoni,  which 
's  the  best  image  of  the  creative  energy  of  the  Deity, 
seems  to  tis  the  noblest  object  of  philosophical  inves- 
tigation. However  questioned  and  darkened  by  a  host 
of  metaphysicians,  it  is  recognised  in  the  common  con- 
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sciousness  of  every  human  being.  It  is  the  ground  of 
responsibility,  the  fountain  of  moral  feeling.  It  is  in- 
volved in  all  moral  judgments  and  affections,  and  thus 
gives  to  social  Jife  its  whole  interest ;  vhilst  it  is  the 
chief  tie  between  llie  soul  and  its  Creator.  The  fact 
that  philosophers  have  attempted  lo  discard  free  agency 
from  their  explanations  of  moral  phenomena,  and  to 
subject  ail  human  action  to  necessity,  to  mechanical 
causes,  or  other  extraneous  influences,  is  proof  enough, 
tliat  the  science  of  the  mind  has  as  yet  penetrated  little 
beneatli  the  surface,  that  the  depths  of  the  soul  are  still 
unexplored. 

Wilton  naturally  passes  from  his  chapter  on  the  Su- 
preme Being,  to  the  consideration  of  tiiose  topics  which 
have  always  been  connected  with  this  part  of  theology ; 
we  mean,  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  our  readers  are  probably 
aware,  that  Milton  has  here  declared  himself  an  Anti- 
trinitarian,  and  strenuously  asserted  the  strict  and 
proper  unity  of  God.  His  chapter  on  "  The  Son  of 
God"  is  the  most  elaborate  one  in  tlie  work.  His 
"  Prefatory  Remarks  "  are  highly  interesting,  as  joining 
with  a  manly  assertion  of  his  right,  an  affectionate  desire 
to  conciliate  the  Christians  from  whom  he  differed. 

"  I  cannot  enter  upon  subjects  of  so  much  difficulty  aa 
the  Son  of  Gad  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  again  pre- 
mising a  few  introductory  words.  If  indeed  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  requires  implicit 
obedience  to  its  creed  on  all  points  of  faith,  I  should  have 
acquiesced  from  education  or  liabit  in  its  simple  decree 
and  authority,  even  tboogh  it  denies  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  now  received,  is  capable  of  being  proved 
from  any  passage  of  Scripture.  But  since  I  enroll  my- 
self among  the  number  of  those  who  acknowledge  the 
Word  of  God  alone  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  freely  ad- 
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Tance  what  appears  to  me  much  more  clearly  deducible 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  commonly  received 
opinion,  1  see  no  reason  why  any  one,  who  bel.mga  to  the 
same  Proteatant  or  Reformed  Church,  and  proteases  to 
acknowledge  the  same  rule  of  faith  as  myself,  should  take 
offence  at  my  freedom,  particularly  as  I  impose  my  au- 
thority oo  no  one,  but  merely  propose  what  I  think  more 
worthy  of  belief  than  the  creed  in  general  acceptation, 
I  only  entreat,  that  my  readers  will  ponder  and  examine 
my  statements  in  a  spirit  which  desires  to  diacover  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,  and  with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice. 
For,  without  intending  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  I  consider  inviolably  sacred,  I  only  take  upon 
myself  to  refute  human  interpretations  as  often  as  the  oc- 
casion requires,  conformably  to  my  right,  or  rather  to  my 
duty,  as  a  man.  If  indeed  those,  with  whom  I  have  to 
contend,  were  able  to  produce  direct  attestation  from 
Heaven  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  espouse,  it 
would  be  nothing  less  than  impiety  to  venture  to  rai^e,  I 
do  not  say  a  clamor,  but  so  much  as  a  murmur  against  it 
But,  inasmuch  as  they  can  lay  claim  to  nothing  moie 
than  human  powers,  assisted  by  that  spintual  illummation 
which  is  common  to  all,  it  is  not  unieaaonable  that  they 
should  on  their  part  allow  the  privileges  of  diligent  re- 
search and  free  discussion  to  another  mquirer,  who  is 
seeking  truth  through  the  same  meani  and  la  the  same 
way  as  themselves,  and  whose  desire  ot  benefiting  man- 
kind ia  equal  to  their  own."—  Vol.  I  pp    103-  105 

Milton  teaches  that  the  Son  of  God  i'^  a  distmct 
be  I  on  C  od  nd  fe  o  o  1  n  d  at  he  existed 
hefo  e  he  o  Id  as  ade  ha  he  he  fant  of  the 
c  ea  on  of  God  an  1  hat  af  er  va  ds  all  other  things 
we  e  aie  b}  h  as  he  n  nen  or  mmister  of  his 
Fa  he        He    nanans        ag  eemen         h  Dr    Chrke, 

1  at  1  e  Hoi  Sp  s  a  pe  on  an  n  elligent  aa;ent, 
bu  crea  ed  and      fe   or   o  God       Tl  s  opmion  of  Mij- 

on  d  e  n  o  e  en  a  kable  beca  e  he  adunle,  that, 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews,  though  accustomed 
to    the  phrase.  Holy  Spirit,   never  attached  to   it    the 
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idea  of  personality,  and  that,  botli  ia  the  Old  and  t!ie 
New  Testament,  it  is  often  used  to  express  God  him- 
self, or  his  power  and  agency.  It  is  strange,  thai,  after 
these  concessions,  he  could  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
giving  a  figurative  interpretation  to  the  few  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  person. 

W  e  are  unable  within  our  limits  to  give  a  sketch  of 
Milton's  strong  reasoning  against  the  supreme  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must,  however,  pause  a  moment 
to  thank  God  that  he  has  raised  up  this  illustrious  ad- 
vocate of  the  long  obscured  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity.  We  can  now  bring  forward  the  three  greatest 
and  noblest  minds  of  modern  times,  and,  we  may  add, 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  witnesses  to  that  Great  Truth, 
of  which,  in  an  humbler  and  narrower  sphere,  we  de- 
sire to  be  the  defenders.  Our  Trinitarian  adversaries 
are  perpetually  ringing  in  our  ears  the  names  of  Fathers 
and  Reformers.  We  take  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton, 
and  place  them  in  our  front,  and  want  no  others  to 
oppose  to  the  whole  array  of  great  names  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Before  these  intellectual  suns,  the  stars  of 
self-named  Orthodoxy  "  hide  their  diminished  heads." 
To  these  eminent  men  God  communicated  such  un- 
usual measures  of  light  and  mental  energy,  that  their 
names  spring  up  spontaneously,  when  we  think  or 
would  speak  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature.  Their 
theological  opinions  were  the  fruits  of  patient,  profound, 
reverent  study  of  die  Scriptures.  They  came  to  this 
work  with  minds  not  narrowed  by  a  technical,  profes- 
sional education,  but  accustomed  to  broad  views,  to  the 
widest  range  of  thought.  They  were  shackled  by  no 
party  connexions.     They  were  warped  by  no  clerical 
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ambition,  and  subdued  by  no  clerical  timidity.  They 
came  to  this  subject  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength, 
with  free  minds  open  to  truth,  and  with  unstained 
purity  of  life.  They  came  to  it  in  an  age,  when  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity  was  instilled  by  education,  and 
upheld  by  ilie  authority  of  the  church,  and  by  penal 
laws.  And  what  did  these  great  and  good  men,  whose 
infellectuai  energy  and  love  of  truth  have  made  them 
the  chief  benefactors  of  the  human  mind,  what,  we  ask, 
did  they  discover  in  the  Scriptures  .'  a  triple  divinity  ? 
three  infinite  agents.'  three  infinite  objects  of  worship  .' 
three  persons,  each  of  whom  possesses  his  own  distinct 
ofiices,  and  yet  shares  equally  in  the  godhead  with  the 
rest  .'  No !  Scripture  joined  with  natui'e  and  with 
that  secret  voice  in  the  heart,  which  even  idolatry  could 
not  always  stifle,  and  taught  them  to  bow  reverenily 
before  the  One  Infinite  Father,  and  to  ascribe  to  him 
alone,  supreme,  self- existent  divinity.  —  Our  principal 
object  in  these  remarks  has  been  to  show,  that,  as  far 
as  great  names  are  arguments,  the  cause  of  Anti-trini- 
tarianism,  or  of  God's  proper  Unity,  is  supported  by 
the  strongest.  But  we  owe  it  to  truth  to  say,  that  we 
put  little  trust  in  tliese  fashionable  proofs.  The  chief 
use  of  great  names  in  religious  controversy  is,  to 
balance  and  neutralize  one  another,  that  the  miawed 
and  unfettered  mind  may  think  and  judge  with  a  doe 
self-reverence,  and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  accountable- 
ness  to  God  alone. 

"We  have  called  Milton  an  Anti-triniiarian.  But 
we  have  no  desire  to  identify  him  with  any  sect.  His 
mind  was  too  independent  and  universal  to  narrow  itself 
to  human  creeds  and  parties.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
separated  himself,  ui  his  last  years,  from  al!  the  denomi-' 
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nations  around  him;  and,  were  he  now  hving,  we  are 
not  sure  that  he  would  find  one,  to  wiiich  he  would  be 
strongly  attracled.  He  would  probably  stand  first 
among  that  class  of  Christians,  mote  numerous  than  is 
supposed,  and,  we  hope,  increasing,  who  are  too  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  the  mind,  and  too  dissatisfied  with  the 
clashing  systems  of  the  age,  to  attach  themselves  closely 
to  any  patty  ;  in  whom  the  present  improved  state  of 
theology  has  created  a  consciousness  of  defect,  rather 
than  the  triumph  of  acquisition  ;  who,  however  partial 
to  tlieir  own  creed,  cannot  persuade  themselves,  that 
It  is  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  human  mind,  and 
that  distant  ages  will  repeat  its  articles  as  reverently 
as  the  Catholics  do  the  decrees  of  Trent ;  who  contend 
earnestly  for  free  inquiry,  not  because  all  who  inquire 
will  tliink  as  they  do,  but  because  some  at  least  may  be 
expected  to  outstrip  them,  and  lo  he  guides  to  higher 
truth.  With  this  nauieless  and  spreading  class  we 
have  strong  sympathies.  We  want  new  light,  and  care 
not  whence  it  comes  ;  we  want  reformers  worthy  of  the 
name  ;  and  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  manifestation 
of  Christianity,  as  would  throw  all  present  systems  into 
obscurity. 

We  come  now  to  a  topic  on  which  Milton  will  proba- 
bly startle  a  majority  of  readers.  He  is  totailj  opposed, 
as  wei'e  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  creating  the  universe  out  of  notliing. 
He  maintains,  that  there  can  he  no  action  without  a 
passive  material  on  which  the  act  is  exerted,  and  tliat 
accordingly  the  world  was  framed  out  of  a  preexistent 
matter.  To  the  question,  What  and  whence  is  this 
primary  matter  ?  he  answers.  It  is  from  God,  "  an  efflux 
of  the  Deity."    "  It  proceeded  from  God,"  and  conse- 
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qiienlly  no  additional  existence  was  produced  by  crea- 
tion, nor  is  matler  capable  of  annihilation.  A  specimen 
of  his  speculations  on  tiiis  subject,  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation. 

"  It  ia  clear  then,  that  the  world  was  framed  out  of  mat- 
ter of  s)ome  kind  or  other.  For,  since  action  and  passion 
are  relative  terms,  and  since,  consequently,  no  agent  can 
act  externally,  unless  there  be  some  patient,  such  as  mat- 
ter, it  appears  impossible  that  God  could  have  created  this 
world  out  of  nothing  ;  not  from  any  defect  of  power  on 
hia  part,  but  because  it  was  necessary  that  something 
should  have  previously  existed  capable  of  i-eceiving  pas- 
sively the  exertion  of  the  divine  efficacy.  Since,  there- 
fore, both  Scripture  and  reason  concur  in  pronouncing 
that  all  these  things  were  made,  not  out  of  nothing,  but 
out  of  matter,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  matter  must 
either  have  always  existed  independently  of  God,  or  have 
originated  from  God  at  some  particular  point  of  tune. 
That  matter  should  have  been  always  independent  of  God, 
(seeing  that  it  is  only  a  passive  principle,  dependent  on 
the  Deity,  and  subservient  to  him  ;  and  seeing,  moreover, 
that  as  in  number,  considered  abstractly,  so  also  in  time 
or  eternity,  there  is  no  inherent  force  or  efficacy,)  that 
matter,  I  say,  should  have  existed  of  itself  from  all  eter- 
nity, is  inconceivable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  did  not 
exist  from  all  eternity,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  from 
whence  it  derives  its  origin.  There  remains,  therefore, 
but  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  which  moreover  wo 
have  the  authority  of  Scripture,  namely,  that  all  things  are 
of  God."—  Vol.  I.  pp.  236,  23T. 

This  doctrine  naturally  led  Mihon  to  another  ;  viz. 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  supposed  distinction 
between  body  and  soul ;  for,  if  matter  is  an  "  efflux  of 
the  Deity,"  it  is  plainly  susceptible  of  intellectual  func- 
tions.    Accordingly  our  aufhor  affirms,  — 

"  That  man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically  and  properly 
one  and  individual,  not  compound  or  separable,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  made  up  and  framed  of 
two  distinct  and  different  natures,  as  of  soul  and  body, 
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—  but  the  whole  man  is  soul,  and  the  soul  man  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  body,  or  substance,  individual,  animated,  sensi- 
tiTB,  and  rational." —  Vol.  J.  pp.  250,  251. 

We  here  learn  that  a  passage  in  "  Paradise  Lost," 
which  we  have  admired  as  poetry,  was  deemed  by  Mil- 
ton sound  philosophy. 

"O  Adam,  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return. 
If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  mailer  all. 
Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life  : 
But  more  refined,  more  spirituous,  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending. 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 
Till  body  up  to  spirU  work,  in  bounds 
Proportioned  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes  ;  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed. 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal, 
To  intellectual."  — Par.  Lost.  B.  V.  lines  469-486. 
These  speculations  of  Milton  will  be  received  in  this 
age  with  more  favor,  or  with  less  aversion,  than  in  his 
own  ;  for,  from  the  time  of  Locke,  the  discussions   of 
philosophers  have  tended  to  unsettle  our  notions  of  mat- 
ter, and  DO  man  is  hardy  enough  now  to  say  what  it 
is,  or  what  it  may  not  be.     The  idealism  of  Berkeley, 
though  it  has  never  organized  a  sect,  has  yet  sensibly 
influenced  the  modes  of  thinking  among  metaphysicians 5 
and  the  coincidence  of  this  system  with  the  theory  of 
certain  Hindoo  philosophers  may  lead  us  to   suspect, 
that  it  contains  some  great  latent  truth,  of  which  the 
European  and  Hindoo  intellect,   so  generally  at  vari- 
ance, have  caught  a  glimpse.     Matter  is  indeed  a  Pro- 
teus, which  escapes  us  at  the  moment  we  hope  to  seize 
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it.  Priestley  was  anxious  to  make  the  soul  material ; 
but,  for  this  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  change  matter 
from  a  substance  into  a  power,  that  is,  into  no  matter 
at  a!] ;  so  that  he  destroyed,  in  attempting  to  diffuse  it. 
We  have  thrown  out  these  remarks,  to  rescue  Milton's 
■Tiemory  from  the  imputation,  which  he  was  the  last 
man  to  deserve,  of  irreverence  towards  God  ;  for  of  this 
some  will  deem  him  guilty  in  tracing  matter  to  the 
Deity  as  its  fountain.  Matter,  which  seems  to  common 
people  so  intelligible,  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery.  "We 
know  it  only  by  its  relation  to  mind,  or  as  an  assem- 
blage of  powers  to  awaken  certain  sensations.  Of  its 
relation  to  God,  we  may  be  said  to  know  nothing.  Per- 
haps, as  knowledge  advances,  we  shall  discover,  that 
the  Creator  is  hound  to  his  works  by  stronger  and  more 
intimate  ties,  than  we  now  imagine.  We  do  not  then 
quarrel  with  such  suggestions  as  Milton's,  though  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  earnestness  with  which  he  fol- 
lows out  such  doubtful  speculations. 

Milton  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  man's 
state  in  Paradise,  and,  as  marriage  was  the  only  social 
relation  then  subsisting,  he  introduces  here  his  views  of 
that  institution,  and  of  polygamy  and  divorce.  These 
views  show,  if  not  the  soundness,  yet  the  characteristic 
independence  of  his  mind.  No  part  of  his  book  has 
given  such  offence  as  his  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of 
polygamy,  and  yet  nowhere  is  he  less  liable  to  reproach. 
It  is  plain  that  his  error  was  founded  on  his  reverence 
for  Scripture.  He  saw  that  polygamy  was  allowed  to 
the  best  men  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  patriarchs  be- 
fore the  law,  who,  he  says,  were  the  objects  of  God's 
special  favor,  and  to  eminent  individuals  in  subsequent 
ages  ;  and,  finding  no  prohibition  of  it  in  the  New  Tes 
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lament,  he  believed,  that  not  only  holy  men  would  be 
traduced,  but  Scripture  dishonored,  by  pronouncing  ii 
morally  evil.  We  are  aware  that  some  will  say,  that 
the  practice  is  condemned  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
we  grant  that  it  is  censured  by  implication  in  these 
words  of  Christ,  "  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  ivife, 
except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
commitleth  adultery."*  But  we  believe  it  to  be  an 
indisputable  fact,  that,  although  Christianity  was  first 
preached  in  Asia,  which  had  been  from  the  earliest 
ages  the  seat  of  polygamy,  the  Apostles  never  de- 
nounced it  as  a  crime,  and  never  required  their  con- 
verts to  put  away  all  wives  but  one.  "  What  then  ?  " 
some  may  say.  "  Are  you  too  the  advocates  of  the 
lawfulness  of  poha;a!nj  '"  We  answer,  No  We  con 
sider  our  religion  as  decidedlj  hostile  to  this  piactrce  , 
and  we  add,  what  seems  to  us  ol  great  importance, 
that  this  ho'Jtihty  is  not  the  less  decided  becau'ie  no 
express  prohibition  of  polygamy  is  lound  in  the  New 
Testament  for  Chri  tiamty  if  not  a  svstem  oi  preci  e 
legislation,  maiking  out  with  literal  exaclnebs  eveiy 
thing  to  be  done,  and  et  er}  thing  to  be  a^  oided  but  an 
inculcation  of  broad  principlea,  which  it  inttu  ts  to  in 
Hividuals  and  to  society  to  be  applied  according  to  their 
best  discielion  It  is  through  this  generous  pecuhantj, 
that  Christnnit}  is  fitted  to  be  a  universal  religion 
Through  this,  it  can  subsist  and  blend  itself  »i(h  all 
stages  of  society,  and  can  1 1  e  in  the  midst  of  abuses 
which  It  silently  and  powerluHj  overcomes,  but  against 
which  it  would  avail  little  were  it  immediatelv  to  lift 
up  the  voice  of  denunciation  We  all  know  that  long 
cherished    corruptions,   which    ha\e    sent   their   roots 
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through  the  whole  frame  of  a  community,  cannot  be 
torn  up  at  onto,  without  dissolving  society.  To  Chris- 
tianity is  committed  tlie  sublime  office  of  eradicating  all 
the  errors  and  evils  of  the  world  ;  but  diis  it  does  by  a 
process  corresponding  with  man's  nature,  by  working  a 
gradual  revolution  in  the  mind,  which,  in  its  turn,  works 
a  safe  and  efi'eclual  revolution  in  manners  and  life.  No 
argument,  therefore,  in  favor  of  a  practice,  can  be  ad 
duced  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  exphcilly  reprobated 
m  die  New  Testament.  For  example,  Christianity 
went  forth  into  communities,  where  multitudes  were 
held  in  slavery,  and  all  ranks  were  ground  and  op- 
pressed by  despotism ;  abuses  on  which  the  spirit  of 
our  religion  frowns  as  sternly  as  on  any  which  can  be 
named.  Yet  CMstianity  did  not  command  the  master 
to  free  his  slaves,  or  the  despot  to  descend  from  his 
absolute  throne ;  but  satisfied  itself  with  proclaiming 
sublime  truths  in  regard  to  God's  paternal  character 
and  administration,  and  broad  and  generous  principles 
of  action,  leaving  to  these  the  work  of  breakmg  every 
chain,  by  a  gradual,  mward,  irresistible  influence,  and. 
of  asserting  the  essential  equality  and  unalienable  rights 
of  tlie  whole  human  race.  —  We  cannot  leave  this  topic, 
without  adding,  that  not  only  Milton's  error  on  poly- 
gamy, but  many  other  noxious  mistakes,  have  resulted 
from  measuring  Christianity  by  the  condiiioii  of  tlie 
primitive  church,  as  if  that  were  the  standard  of  faith 
and  practice,  as  if  every  thing  allowed  then  were  wise 
and  good,  as  if  the  religion  were  then  unfolded  in  all 
its  power  and  extent.  The  truth  is,  diat  Chrisiianiiy 
was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  Apostles  communicated  its 
great  truths  to  the  rude  minds  of  Jews  and  Heathens  ; 
#iit  the  primitive  church  did  not,  and  could  not,  under- 
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stand  all  that  was  involved  in  those  principles,  all  the 
applications  of  which  they  are  susceptihle",  all  the  infiu- 
tmces  they  were  to  exert  on  the  human  mind,  all  the 
combinations  they  were  to  form  with  the  new  truths 
which  time  was  to  unfold,  all  the  new  lights  in  which 
they  were  to  he  placed,  all  the  adaptations  to  human 
nature  and  to  more  advanced  states  of  society,  which 
they  ivere  progressively  to  manifest.  In  the  first  age, 
the  reUgion  was  administered  with  a  wise  and  merciful 
conformity  to  die  capacities  of  its  recipients.  With 
ihe  progress  of  intelligence,  and  the  developement  of 
the  moral  faculties,  Christianity  is  freeing  itself,  and 
ought  to  he  freed,  from  the  local,  temporary,  and  acci- 
dental associaVins  of  its  childhood.  Its  great  princi- 
ples are  coming  forth  more  distinctly  and  brightly,  and 
condemning  abuses  and  errors,  which  have  passed  cur- 
rent for  ages.  Thia  great  truth,  for  such  we  deem  it, 
tliat  Christianity  is  a  growing  light,  and  that  it  must 
be  more  or  less  expounded  by  every  age  for  itself,  was 
not  sufTiciently  apprehended  by  Milton  ;  nor  is  it  now 
understood  as  it  will  be.  For  want  of  apprehending 
it,  Christianity  is  administered  now,  too  much  as  it  was 
in  ages,  when  nothing  of  our  literature,  philosophy, 
and  spirit  of  improvement  existed  ;  and  consequently 
it  does  not,  we  fear,  exert  that  entire  and  supreme 
sway  over  strong  and  cultivated  minds,  which  is  its 
due,  and  which  it  must  one  day  obtain. 

Milton  has  connected  with  polygamy  the  subject  of 
divorce,  on  which  he  is  known  to  have  differed  from 
many  Christians.  He  strenuously  maintains  in  the  work 
under  review,  and  more  largely  in  other  treatises,  that 
the  violation  of  the  marriage  bed  is  not  tJie  sole  ground 
of  divorce,    but   that    "  the    perpetual    interruption    of 
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peace  and  affection,  by  mutual  differences  and  iinkind- 
ness,  IS  a  sufficient  reason  "  for  dissohing  the  conjugal 
relation       On  thi    topic  we  cannot  enlarge 

We  now  arrive  at  tint  ptrt  of  Alilton's  work,  in 
which  his  poHPrfu!  rnind  might  line  been  expected  to 
I^ok  bejond  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his  diy  but  in 
winch  he  has  fiilowed  the  beaten  toad,  almcit  without 
deiiation,  eldom  noticing  dilhculties  and  hardly  sfem- 
ing  to  know  their  existence  We  leler  to  ibe  great  iub 
jects  of  the  nioial  condition  of  mdnkind,  and  oi  redemp- 
tion bv  JcMis  Chuit  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  hL 
has  assumed  as  true,  and  his  iaith  in  it  waa  evidentlj 
strengthened  M  his  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  soul 
with  the  bodj,  m  consequence  of  which  he  teaches,  that 
souls  aie  propagated  from  parents  lo  children  and  not 
immediatel}  deined  from  God,  and  that  they  aie  bora 
with  an  hereditarj  taint,  just  as  the  bodj  contracts 
hereditar>  disease  It  is  humbling  to  add,  that  he  sup 
ports  this  doctrine  of  the  propagition  of  sin  by  phys  cal 
conngion,  on  the  ground  that  it  rebeves  the  Creator 
from  the  charge  of  onyndtmg  the  coiruplion,  which  we 
are  said  to  brina;  into  life  ,  a  if  the  infinitel)  pure  and 
goot'  God  could  by  a  coteit  agenc} ,  infect  with  moial 
evil  the  passive  and  powerless  mind  of  the  infant,  and 
then  absolve  himself  of  the  horrible  work  b\  imputing 
It  to  instruments  of  his  own  ordination'  Milton  does 
not,  however,  bebeve  in  total  depravity,  feeling  thit  tins 
would  free  men  from  gudt,  by  taking  twa\  ail  power, 
and  he  therefore  leaves  us  a  portion  of  the  diiine  innge, 
not  enouE;h  to  give  us  a  charce  of  virtue,  but  enough 
to  take  away  excuse  from  sin  Such  are  the  "tender 
mercies  "  of  theology  !  With  respect  to  Christ's  media- 
lion,  he  supposes,  that  Christ  saves  us  by  bearing  oiii 
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between  death  and  the  resurreLimn  We  have  no  fahh 
in  this  doctrine  ;  but  we  respect  tlie  counge  with  which 
he  admits  and  maintains  whatever  can  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  his  opinions. 

Having  concluded  tlie  subject  of  redemption,  he 
passes  to  what  he  calls  "man's  renovation,  or  the 
change  whereby  the  sinner  is  brought  into  a  slate  of 
ip'ace  ;  "  and  here,  though  he  is  not  always  perspicuous, 
yet  he  seldom  deviates  from  what  was  ihen  the  beaten 
road.  We  owe  it,  however,  to  Milton,  to  say,  that, 
although  he  sometimes  approached,  he  never  adopted 
Calvinism.  All  the  distinguished  articles  of  that  creed, 
total  depravity,  election  and  reprobation,  Cluisl  dying 
for  the  elect  only,  irresistjble  grace,  the  poi?evera:ici! 
of  llie  saints,  and  justification  by  mere  faith,  all  arc  c'?'- 
nied  and  opposed  by  him,  and  some  wiih  great  ^jlicvgii. 
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Swayed  as  MHtoo  was  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
his  spii-it  could  not  be  subdued  to  the  heart-withering 
faith  of  the  Genevan  school. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  in  which  Milton  was 
deeply  inlcrcsted  ;  we  mean  Christian  Liberty,  under 
which  head  may  he  included  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  the  power  of  ministers,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  To  vindicate  the  liberty  of  Christians,  and  to 
secure  them  from  all  outward  impositions  and  ordi- 
nances, he  maintaius  tiiat  the  whole  Mosaic  law  is 
abolished,  so  that  no  part  is  binding  on  Christians  ;  a 
doctrine  which  may  startle  many,  who  believe  that  the 
moral  precepts  of  tliat  law  are  as  binding  now  as  ever. 
But  such  persons  differ  little  in  reality  from  Milton, 
whose  true  meaning  is,  that  these  precepts  bind  Chris- 
tians, not  tiirough  ibe  authority  of  Moses,  which  is 
wholly  done  away,  but  only  because  they  are  taken  up 
and  incorporated  into  Christianity,  which  is  our  only 
law,  and  which  has  set  fort!i  whatever  was  permanently 
valuable  in  Judaism,  in  a  more  perfect  form,  and  with 
more  powerful  sanctions. 

As  another  branch  of  the  liberty  of  Christians,  he 
maintains,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  the  right  of  every 
believer  to  consult  the  Scriptures  and  to  judge  of  them 
for  himself.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  takes  the  ground 
of  Quakerism,  and  maintains  that  the  Christian,  in 
addition  to  the  Scriptures,  has  an  inward  guide,  with 
which  no  human  authority  should  interfere. 

"Under  the  gospel  we  possess,  as  it  were,  a  twofold 
Scripture,  one  externa],  which  is  the  written  word,  and 
the  other  internal,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  written  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  according  to  the  promise  of  God,  and 
with  the  intent  that  it  should  by  no  means  be  neglected." 
—  To/.  II.  p.  172.     "The  external  scripture has 
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teach  us,  by  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  Spirit  which 
is  given  to  us  is  a  more  certain  guide  than  Scripture, 
whom,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow." — p.  174. 
"Hence  it  follows,  that  when  an  acquiescence  in  hu- 
man opinions  or  an  obedience  to  human  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  is  exacted,  in  the  name  either  of  the 
church  or  of  the  Christian  magistrate,  from  those  who 
are  themselves  led  individually  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  this 
is  in  effect  to  impose  a  yoke,  not  on  man,  but  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  itself."—^.  176. 

This,  in  words  is  genume  QuaVeriim  ,  but  whether 
Milton  understood  bj  the  Holj  Spiiit  tlut  jmmediale 
revelation,  which  foims  the  leading  doctiine  of  that 
creed,  we  doubt  To  this  doctrine  it  may  he  objected, 
and  we  think  Milton  must  have  felt  the  objection  that  it 
disparages  and  discourages  oitr  faculties  and  produces 
miction  of  mind  leading  men  to  expect  from  i  sudden 
flash  from  Heaven  the  truth  which  we  aie  taught  to 
seek  by  the  right  use  if  our  own  pov^eis  We  imagine 
that  Milton  beheved,  that  the  Holj  bpirit  works  with 
and  bj  our  own  underst  inding^,  and  instead  of  super- 
seding reason,  m\  igorates  and  extends  it  But  this  is 
not  the  only  place  where  his  precise  viett  are  obscured 
by  general  expressions,  or  by  rapid  and  superficial  no 
tices  of  subjects. 

In  Milton's  views  of  the  church  and  the  ministry, 
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tcreated  views  of  its  pastor  it  allows  of  a 
numbers  beyond  what  is  convenient,  deprives  itself  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  meet- 
P._: »    -rol.n.p.  194. 


,  that  ministers  are  not  to  monopolize 
public  instruction,  or  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nances ;  but  that  all  Christians,  having  sufficient  gifts, 
are  to  participate  in  these  services. 

"  The  custom  of  holding  assemblies  is  to  be  maintained, 
not  after  the  present  mode,  but  according  to  the  apoatoli 
cal  institution,  which  did  not  ordain  that  an  individual, 
and  he  a  stipendiary,  should  have  the  sole  right  of  speak 
ing  from  a  higher  place,  but  that  each  believer  in  turn 
should  be  authorized  to  speak,  or  prophesy,  or  teach,  or 
exhort,  according  to  his  gifts  ;  insomuch  that  even  the 
weakest  among  the  brethren  had  the  privilege  of  asking 
questions,  and  consulting  the  elders  and  more  experienced 
members  of  the  congregation." —  Vol.  II.  p.  203.  "  Any 
believer  is  competent  to  act  as  an  ordinary  minister,  ac- 
cording as  convenience  may  require,  provided  only  he  be 
endowed  with  the  necessary  gifts  ;  these  gifts  constitut- 
ing his  mission,"  —  p.  133.  "  If  therefore  it  be  com- 
petent to  any  believer  whatever  to  preach  the  gospel,  pro- 
vided he  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  gifts,  it  is  also 
competent  to  him  to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism  ;  inas- 
much as  the  latter  office  is  inferior  to  the  former." — p. 
157.  "  With  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  also,  it  has  been 
shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  all  are  entitled  to 
participate  in  that  rite,  but  that  the  privilege  of  dispensing 
the  elements  is  confined  to  no  particular  man,  or  order  of 
men."— p.  158. 

"We  entirely  accord  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
these  passages  breathe  ;  but  from  some  of  the  particular 
views  we  dissent.  The  great  error  of  Milton  lies  in 
supposing  that  the  primitive  church  was  meant  to  be  a 
model  for  all  ages.  But  can  we  suppose  that  the  church 
at  its  birth,  when  it  was  poor,  persecuted,  hemmed  in 
by  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  supplied  imperfectly  with 
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written  rules  and  records,  dependent  for  instruction 
chiefly  on  inspired  teachers,  and  composed  of  converts 
who  had  grown  up  and  been  steeped  in  Jewish  and 
Heathen  errors,  can  we  imagine,  that  m  these  circum- 
stances the  church  took  a  form  which  it  ought  to  retain 
as  sacred  and  unaUerable,  in  ils  triumphs,  and  pros- 
perity, and  diffusion,  and  in  ages  of  greater  light  and 
refinement  ?  We  know  that  in  the  first  ages  there  were 
no  ministers  with  salaries,  or  edifices  for  public  wor- 
ship. Christians  met  in  private  houses,  and  sometimes 
in  the  obscurest  they  could  find.  On  these  occasions, 
the  services  were  not  monopolized  hy  an  individual, 
but  shared  by  the  fraternity  ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  in  the 
New  Testament  that  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  and  baptism  was  confined  to  the  minister.  But 
in  all  this  we  have  no  rule  for  the  present  day.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  us  utterly  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal religion,  intended  for  ail  ages  and  nations,  and 
for  all  the  progressive  states  of  society  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  to  suppose  that  in  its  infancy  it  established 
an  order  of  worship,  instruction,  and  discipline,  which 
was  to  remain  inviolable  in  all  future  times.  This  doc- 
trine of  an  inflexible  form  seems  to  us  servile,  supersii- 
tious,  and  disparaging  to  Christianity,  Our  religion  is 
too  spiritual  and  inward,  and  jcares  too  little  about  its 
exterior,  to  bind  itself  in  this  everlasting  chain.  The 
acknowledged  indefiniteness  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  enlarged 
and  prospective  wisdom  of  its  Founder.  We  believe, 
that,  with  the  diffusion  of  hberal  views,  the  question 
will  ai'ise,  whether  our  religion  cannot  be  taught  and 
administered  in  methods  and  forms  more  adapted,  than 
those  which  now  prevail,  to  its  spirit  and  great  design, 
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lo  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  society.  Among  fhe  changes  which  may 
grow  from  this  discussion,  we  do  not  anticipate  the 
adoption  of  JNIilton's  plan  of  sentencing  ministers  lo 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  for  we  think 
that  we  see  reasons,  in  the  general  spread  of  knowledge, 
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impressive  and  effectual.  This  field  is  almost  untrodden ; 
but,  if  we  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  limes,  the  day 
for  exploring  it  draws  nigh. 

We  have  said,  that,  whilst  we  dissent  from  some  of 
Milton's  views  on  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks, 
we  agree  in  their  spirit.  It  was  evidently  the  aim  of  all 
his  suggestions,  to  strip  the  clergy,  as  they  are  called, 
of  that  peculiar,  artificial  sanctity,  with  which  supersti- 
tion had  long  arrayed  them,  and  which  had  made  their 
simple,  benignant  office,  one  of  the,  worst  instruments 
of  ambition  and  despotism.  We  beheve,  that  this  insti- 
tution will  never  exert  its  true  and  full  power  on  the 
church  and  on  the  world,  until  the  childish  awe,  with 
which  it  has  been  viewed,  shall  be  exchanged  for  en- 
lightened esteem,  and  unlil  men,  instead  of  expecting 
from  it  certain  mysterious,  undefined  influences,  shall 
see  in  it  a  raUona!  provision  for  promoting  virtue  and 
happiness,  not  by  magic,  but  according  to  the  fixed 
laws  of  human  nature. 

The  remainder  of  the  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine" furnishes  topics  on  which  we  should  willingly 
remark  ;  but  we  have  only  time  to  glance  at  the  opinions 
in  which  Milton  differs  from  the  majority.  He  rejects 
infant  baptism,  and  argues  against  it  with  his  usual 
earnestness  and  strength.  He  not  only  affirms,  with 
many  other  Cluistians,  that  the  fourth  commandment, 
relating  to  the  Sabbath,  is  abolished  with  the  rest  of 
the  Mosaic  system,  but  maintains,  what  few  have  done, 
that  under  the  gospel  no  time  is  appointed  for  public 
worship,  but  that  die  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  rests  wholly  on  expediency,  and  on  the  agree- 
ment of  Christians.  He  believes,  that  Christ  is  to 
appear  visibly  for  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  that 
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ty,  instead  of  being  carried  forward,  was  to  be  carried 
back  to  its  original  purity.  To  use  his  own  striking 
language,  "  the  lovely  form  of  Trutli,"  which  Christiana 
at  first  embraced,  "had  been  hewn  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  like  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  and  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  ;  "  and  consequently  he  believed,  that 
the  great  duty  of  ber  friends  was,  "to  gather  up  hnib 
by  limb,  and  bring  togetlier  every  joint  and  member," 
In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  he  acted  too  much  as 
an  eclectic  theologian,  culling  something  from  almost 
every  sect,  and  endeavouring  to  form  an  harmonious 
system  from  materials  "  gathered  from  ihe  four  winds." 
He  would  have  done  better,  had  he  sought  truth  less 
in  other  minds,  and  more  in  the  communion  of  his  own 
soul  with  Scripture,  nature,  God,  and  itself.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  church,  from  its  beginning,  had  been  im- 
perfect in  knowledge  and  practice,  and  our  business 
is,  not  to  rest  in  the  past,  but  to  use  it  as  a  means  of 
a  purer  and  brighter  futurity,  Christianity  began  to 
be  corrupted  at  its  birth,  to  be  debased  by  earthly 
mixtures,  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  earlii.  The  seeds 
of  diat  corruption,  which  grew  and  shot  up  into  tJie 
overshadowing  despotism  of  Papal  Rome,  were  sown 
in  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  as  we  learn  in  the  Epistles  ; 
and  we  infer  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  that 
nothing  but  a  stupendous  moral  miracle,  subverting  ail 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  could  have  prevented  their 
developement.  Who,  that  understands  human  nature, 
does  not  know,  that  old  associations  are  not  broken  up 
m  a  moment  ;  ihat,  to  minds  plunged  in  a  midnight 
of  error,  trulh  must  gradually  open  like  the  dawning 
day  ;  that  old  views  will  mingle  with  the  new  ;  that 
old   ideas,  which  we   wish  to   banish,  will   adhere   to 
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the  old  words  to  wliich  they  weie  formerlj  attached 
and  that  the  sudden  and  eiiiire  eridicition  of  long- 
rooted  enors  woild  be  eqmileit  to  ihe  cieation  of 
a  new  intellect  '  How  lo  ig  did  the  Apostiei  undei 
Clnist  s  immediate  tuition  wi  hstai  d  his  instruct! 
Fven  Peter,  after  the  miraculoua  ilium  nation  of  the 
da  J  of  Pentecost  remained  ignorant  until  the 
sage  from  Lornehui,  of  that  glorious  ieiture  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  abolition  of  the  Tewi  h  pcculiantj  and 
the  eq  lal  participation  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews 
m  the  blessings  ol  the  Mes  lali  As  aoon  as  Ghris 
tianity  »i^>  preached  it  was  blended  with  Judaism, 
which  had  power  to  neuinhze  the  autl  ority  of  Paul  m 
man}  churches  In  like  manner,  it  soon  began  to  be 
"  spoiled  "  of  its  simpUcity,  "  by  philosophy  and  science 
falsely  so  called,"  and  lo  be  encumbered  by  Pagan 
ceremonies.  The  first  Christians  were  indeed  brought 
into  "  wonderful  light,"  if  theirChristian  state  be  com- 
pared with  the  darkness  from  which  ihey  had  emerged  ; 
but  not  if  compared  with  the  perfection  of  knowledge 
to  which  Christ  came  to  exalt  the  human  race.  The 
earliest  Fathers,  as  we  learn  from  their  works,  were 
not  receptive  of  large  communications  of  truth.  Their 
writings  abound  in  puerilities  and  marks  of  childish 
crfdulity,  and  betray  that  indistinctness  of  vision, 
wh.ch  is  experienced  by  men  who  issue  from  iliick 
darkness  into  die  light  of  day.  In  the  ages  of  bar- 
barism which  followed  the  faU  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Christianity,  though  it  answered  wise  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence, was  more  and  more  disfigured  and  obscured. 
The  Reformation  was  indeed  a  glorious  era,  but 
glorious  for  its  reduction  of  Papal  and  clerical  power, 
and  for  the  partial  liberation  of  the  mind,  rather  than 
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for  immediate  improvements  of  men's  apprehensions 
of  Chrisuaniiy.  Some  of  Uie  Reformers  invented  or 
brought  back  as  injurious  eri'ors  as  those  tliey  over- 
threw. Luther's  consubstantiation  differed  from  the 
Pope's  trans ubstantiation  by  a  syllable,  and  that  was 
ail  the  gain ;  and  we  may  safely  say,  that  ti-ansub- 
stantiation  was  a  less  monstrous  doctiJne  than  the  five 
points  of  CaSvin.  How  vain,  therefore,  was  Milton's 
search  for  "the  mangled  Osiris,"  for  "tlie  lovely  form 
and  immortal  features  of  Truth,"  in  the  history  of  the 
church ! 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  would  cut  off 
the  present  age  from  the  past.  "We  mean  not,  that 
Milton  should  have  neglected  the  labors  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  believed  justly,  that  all  the  periods  and 
generations  of  die  human  family  are  bound  together 
by  a  sublime  connexion,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  each 
age  is  chiefly  a  derivation  from  all  preceding  ages,  not 
excepting  the  most  ancient,  just  as  a  noble  stteam, 
through  its  whole  extent  and  in  its  widest  overflowings, 
still  holds  communication  with  its  infant  springs,  gush- 
ing out  perhaps  in  the  deptlis  of  distant  forests,  or  on 
the  heights  of  scJitary  mountams-  We  only  mean  to 
say,  that  tlie  stream  of  religious  knowledge  is  to  swell 
and  grow  through  its  whole  course,  and  to  receive  new 
contributions  from  gifted  minds  in  successive  genera- 
tions. We  only  regret,  that  Miilon  did  not  draw  more 
from  the  deep  and  full  fountains  of  his  own  soul.  We 
wish  only  !o  teach,  that  antiquity  was  the  infancy  of 
our  race,  and  that  its  acquisitions,  instead  of  being 
rested  in,  are  to  bear  us  onward  to  new  heights  of  truth 
and  virtue.  We  mean  not  to  complain  of  Milton  for 
not  doing  m(»:e.     He  rendered  to  mankind  a  far  greater 
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service  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  an  improved  theology- 
He  taught  and  exemplified  that  spirit  of  intellectuaV 
freedom,  through  wliieh  all  tlie  great  conquests  of 
truth  are  to  be  actueved,  and  by  which  the  human  mind 
is  to  attain  to  a  new  consciousness  of  its  sublime  facul- 
ties, and  to  invigorate  and  expand  itself  for  ever. 

We  here  close  our  remarks  on  Milton.  In  offering 
this  tribute,  we  have  aimed  at  something  higher  than 
to  express  and  gratify  our  admiration  of  an  eminent 
man.  We  believe,  that  an  enlightened  and  exalted 
mind  is  a  brighter  manifestation  of  God  than  tlie  out- 
ward universe  ;  and  we  have  set  forth,  as  we  have  been 
able,  tlie  piaises  of  an  illustrious  servant  of  the  5!ost 
High,  tliat,  through  him,  glory  may  redound  to  the 
Father  of  all  spirits,  ihe  Fountain  of  all  wisdom  and 
magnanimous  virtue.  And  still  more  J  we  believe  that 
the  sublime  intelligence  of  Mihon  was  imparted,  not 
for  his  own  sake  only,  but  to  awaken  kindred  virtue 
and  greatness  in  other  souls.  Far  from  regarding 
him  as  standing  alone  and  unapproachable,  we  beheve 
that  he  is  an  illustration  of  what  all,  who  are  true 
to  their  nature,  will  become  in  the  progress  of  their 
being;  and  we  have  held  him  forth,  not  lo  excite  an 
ineffectual  admiration,  but  to  stir  up  our  own  and 
others'  breasts  to  an  exhilarating  pursuit  of  high  and 
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REMARKS 
ON    THE   LIFE  AND   CHARACTER 


NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE. 

1827-28. 


The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
nas  been  anticipated  with  an  eageniess,  proportioned 
to  the  uarivaJled  powers  of  the  audior,  and  to  the 
wonderful  endowments  and  fortunes  of  the  hero.  That 
the  general  expectation  has  been  sadsfied,  we  cannot 
affirm.  But  few  will  deny,  that  the  writer  has  given 
us  a  monument  of  his  great  talents.  The  rapidity 
with  which  such  a  work  has  been  thrown  off  astonishes 
iis.  We  think,  however,  that  the  author  owed  to  him- 
self, and  to  the  public,  a  more  deliberate  execution  of 
this  important  undertaking.  He  should  either  have 
(ibandoned  it,  or  have  beslowed  on  it  the  long  and 
patient  labor  which  it  required.  The  marks  of  negli- 
gence and  haste,  which  are  spread  through_the  work, 
are  serious  blemishes,  and,  to  more  fastidious  readers, 
inexpiable  defects.  It  wants  compression  and  selec- 
tion throughout.  Many  passages  are  encumbered  with 
rerbiage.      Many   thoughts   are   weakened   by   useless 
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expansion  and  worse  than  useless  repetition.  Compart- 
sons  are  accumulated  to  excess,  and,  whilst  many  are 
exquisite,  perhaps  as  many  are  trite  and  unworthy  of 
history.  The  remarks  are  generally  just,  but  obvious. 
"We  state  these  defects  plainly,  that  we  may  express 
the  more  freely  our  admiration  of  the  talents,  which 
have  executed  so  rapidly  a  work  so  extensive  and  va- 
rious, so  rich  in  information,  so  fresh .  and  vivid  in  de- 
scription, and  furnisliing  such  abundant  specimens  of  a 
free,  graceful,  and  vigorous  style. 

The  work  has  the  great  merit  of  impartiality.  It  is 
probably  inaccurate  in  many  of  its  details,  but  singu- 
larly free  from  prejudice  and  passion.  Not  a  few,  who 
considered  that  tlie  author  was  botli  a  Briton  an'd  a 
friend  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  Pin,  wgre  ex- 
peclmg  from  his  pen  a  discolored  delineation  of  tlie 
implacable  foe  of  England  and  of  that  gi-eal  minister. 
But  the  rectitude  of  his  mind,  and  his  reverence  for 
historical  truth,  have  effectually  preserved  him  from 
abusing  the  great  power,  conferred  on  him  by  his 
talents,  over  pubhc  opinion.  "We  think,  tliat  his  laud- 
able fear  of  wronging  the  enemy  of  Iris  country,  joined 
to  an  admiration  of  the  dazzling  qualities  of  Napoleon, 
has  led  him  to  soften  unduly  the  crimes  of  his  hero, 
and  to  give  more  favoraUe  impressions  than  truth  will 
warrant. 

But  enough  of  the  author,  who  needs  not  our  praise, 
and  can  suffer  little  by  our  censure.  Our  concern  is 
with  his  subject.  A  jttst  estimate  of  tlie  late  Emperor 
of  France  seems  to  us  important.  Tiiat  extraordinaiy 
man,  having  operated  on  the  world  with  unprecedented 
power  during  his  life,  is  now  influencing  it  by  his 
character.       That    cliaracter,   we    apprehend,    is    nut 
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^ewed  as  it  should  be.  The  kind  of  admiralion  which 
it  inspires,  even  in  free  countries,  is  a  bad  omen.  The 
greatest  crime  against  society,  that  of  spoiling  it  of  its 
rights  and  loading  it  witli  chains,  stiH  fails  to  move 
that  deep  abhorrence,  which  is  its  due  ;  and  which,  if 
really  felt,  would  fix  on  the  usurper  a' brand  of  indelible 
mfamy.  Regarding  freedom  as  the  chief  interest  of 
faumati  nature,  as  essential  to  its  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  progress,  we  look  on  men,  who  have 
signalized  themselves  by  their  hostility  to  it,  with  an 
indignation  at  once  stem  and  sorrowful,  which  no  glare 
of  successful  war,  and  no  admiration  of  the  crowd,  can 
induce  us  to  suppress-  We  mean  then  to  speak  freely 
of  Napoloon.  But,  if  we  know  ourselves,  we  could  on 
no  account  utter  one  unjust  reproach.  We  speak  the 
more  freely,  because  conscious  of  exemption  from  every 
feeling  like  animosity.  We  war  not  with  the  dead.  We 
would  resist  only  what  we  deem  the  pernicious  iniluence 
of  the  dead.  We  would  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  humanity,  a  cause  perpetually  betrayed 
by  the  admiration  lavished  on  prosperous  crime  and  all- 
graspiug  ambition.  Our  great  topic  will  be  the  Char- 
acter of  Napoleon ;  and  with  this  we  shall  naturally 
intersperse  reflections  on  the  great  interests  which  he 
perpetually  influenced. 

We  begin  with  observing,  that  it  is  an  act  of  justice 
to  Bonaparte  to  remember,  that  he  grew  up  under 
disastrous  influences,  in  a  troubled  day,  when  men's 
minds  were  convulsed,  old  institutions  overthrown,  old 
opinions  shaken,  old  restraints  snapped  asunder  ;  when 
the  authority  of  religion  was  spumed,  and  3'outb  aban- 
doned to  unwonted  license ;  when  the  imagination  was 
made  feverish   by  visions  of  indistinct  good,  and  the 
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passions  swelled,  by  the  sympathy  of  millions,  to  a 
resistless  torrent.  A  more  dangerous  school  for  the 
character  cannot  well  be  conceived.  That  all-seeing 
Being,  who  knows  the  trials  of  his  creatures  and  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,  can  alone  judge  to  what  degree 
crimes  are  extenuated  by  circumstances  so  inauspicious. 
This  we  must  remember  in  reviewing  the  history  of 
men,  who  were  exposed  to  trials  unknown  to  ourselves. 
But,  because  the  turpitude  of  an  evii  agent  is  diminished 
by  infelicities  of  education  or  condition,  we  must  not 
therefore  confound  tlie  immutable  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  withhold  our  reprobation  from  atroci- 
ties which  have  spread  misery  and  slavery  far  and 
wide. 

It  is  also  due  to  Napoleon  to  observe,  that  there  has 
always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  mournful  obtuseness 
of  moral  feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of  military 
and  political  life.  The  wrong-doing  of  public  men  on 
a  large  scale  has  never  drawn  upon  them  that  sincere, 
hearty  abhorrence,  which  visits  private  vice.  Nations 
have  seemed  to  court  aggression  and  bondage,  by  their 
Stupid,  insane  admiration  of  successful  tyrants.  The 
wrongs,  from  which  men  have  suffered  most,  in  body 
and  mind,  are  yet  unpunished.  True ;  Christianity 
has  put  into  our  lips  censures  on  the  aspiring  and  the 
usurping.  But  these  reproaches  are  as  yet  little  more 
than  sounds,  and  unmeaning  commonplaces.  They  are 
repeated  for  fonn's  sake.  When  we  read  or  hear  them, 
we  feel  that  they  want  depth  and  strength.  They  are 
not  inward,  solemn,  burning  convictions,  breaking  from 
the  indignant  soul  with  a  tone  of  reality,  before  which 
guilt  would  cower.  The  true  moral  feeling  in  regard 
to  the  crimes  of  public  men  is  almost  to  be  created. 
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We  believe,  then,  iJut  suok  a  character  as  Bonaparte's 
is  formed  with  \eiy  iittle  consciou''ness  of  jis  turj)itude  ; 
and  society,  uhith  contubutes  bo  muLh  to  its  growth, 
is  responsitJe  for  tis  existence,  and  nienti  la  piirt  tlie 
Tnisery  which  it  spie^tls 

Of  tiie  eariy  influences,  under  which  Bonaparte  was 
formed,  we  know  little.  He  was  educated  in  a  military 
scliooJ,  and  tJiis,  we  apprehend,  is  not  an  institution  to 
form  much  deiicacy,  oc  independence  of  moral  feeling ; 
for  tlie  young  soldier  is  tai^ht,  as  his  first  duty,  to 
obey  his  superior  without  consulting  his  conscience ; 
to  take  iiuman  life  at  another's  bidding  ;  to  perform 
that  deed,  which  above  all  others  requires  deliberate 
conviction,  without  a  moment's  inquiry  as  to  its  justice  ; 
and  to  place  himself  a  passive  instrument  in  hands, 
which,  as  ^1  history  teaches,  often  reek  with  blood 
■causelessly  shed. 

His  first  political  association  was  with  the  Jacobins, 
the  most  sanguinary  of  all  the  factions  which  raged  la 
France,  and  wliose  sway  is  empbalically  called  "  the 
reign  of  terror,"  Tiie  service,  which  secured  his  com- 
mand in  Italy,  was  the  turning  of  his  artillery  on  the 
people,  who,  however  dangerous  when  acting  as  a 
mob,  happened  in  l!ie  present  case  to  undei'stand  their 
rights,  and  were  directing  their  violence  against  mani- 
fest usurpation. 

His  first  campaign  was  in  Italy,  and  we  have  still  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  almost  rapturous  admiration, 
with  which  we  followed  his  first  triumphs ;  for  then  we 
were  simple  enough  to  regard  him  as  the  chosen  guar- 
dian of  liberty.  His  peculiar  tactics  were  not  then  un- 
derstood ;  the  secret  of  his  success  had  not  reached  us 
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ind  his  rapid  victories  stimulated  ihe  inngmation  to 
iinest  him  «ith  the  mjsteiiou&  poweis  of  a  hero  of 
lomance  Me  confess,  that  we  cannot  nov,  tead  the 
history  of  his  Iiahan  wars  wiihoiit  a  quickened  move- 
ment m  the  vens  Ihe  lapiditj  of  his  concejitioni  , 
the  inexhaustihleness  of  his  invention  ,  the  eneigj  ol 
his  will,  the  decision  which  sufiered  not  a  moment;, 
pause  between  the  purpose  and  Us  execution  ,  the  pres- 
ence of  mmd,  which,  amidst  sudden  reveises  and  on 
the  brink  of  luin,  devistd  the  means  of  safeti  and  suc- 
cess ,  these  commanding  attributes,  added  to  i  coune;p, 
which,  hovteier  suspected  afterward-,,  never  filteted 
then,  compel  us  to  bestow,  what  indeed  we  hdve  no 
desire  to  withhold,  the  admiration  which  is  due  lo  su- 
perior power 

Let  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  ofFendLd  AVe  ha\  e 
said,  and  we  lepeat  ii,  (hat  vie  have  no  desiie  lo  with- 
hold our  admiration  fiom  the  energies,  which  war  often 
awakens  Great  powers,  even  in  their  penereion,  at- 
test a  glorious  nature,  ind  we  niaj  fee!  their  grandeur, 
whilst  we  condemn,  with  our  whole  strength  of  moral 
feeling,  the  evil  passions  by  which  they  are  depraved 
We  are  wilhng  to  grant  that  war,  abhor  it  is  we  may, 
often  developes,  and  places  m  strong  light,  a  force  of 
intellect  and  purpose,  which  raises  our  conceptions  of 
the  human  soul  There  is  perhaps  no  moment  in  life 
in  which  the  mind  n,  biought  into  auch  mten  e  action 
in  which  the  will  is  so  strenuous,  ind  m  which  iriepres- 
sihle  excitement  is  so  tempered  with  self  po-ises  ion,  as 
m  the  hour  of  battle  Still  the  greitness  of  the  war 
nor  IS  poor  and  low  complied  with  the  mngnammity 
of  vniue  It  vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  prmciple 
Ihe  niaiivr  lo  humimtv    to  freedom    or  religion,  the 
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unshrinking  adherent  of  despised  and  deserted  truth, 
who,  aJone,  unsupported,  and  scorned,  wiili  no  crowd 
to  infuse  into  him  courage,  no  variety  of  objects  to 
draw  his  thoughts  from  himself,  no  opportunity  of  eifort 
or  resistance  to  rouse  and  nourish  energy,  still  yields 
himself  calmly,  resolutely,  with  invincible  philanthropy, 
to  bear  prolonged  and  exquisite  sufiering,  which  one 
retracting  word  might  remove,  —  such  a  man  is  as  su- 
perior to  the  warrior,  as  the  tranquil  and  boundless 
heavens  above  us,  to  the  low  earth  wc  tread  beneath 
our  feet. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  energies  of  mind  called  forth 
by  war.  If  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression, 
which  however  bears  directly  on  our  main  subject,  the 
merits  of  Napoleon,  we  would  observe,  that  military 
talent,  even  of  the  highest  order,  is  far  from  holding 
the  first  place  among  intellectual  endowments.  It  is 
one  of  die  lower  forms  of  genius  ;  for  it  is  not  conver- 
sant witli  tlie  highest  and  richest  objects  of  thought. 
We  grant  that  a  mind,  which  takes  in  a  wide  country 
at  a  glance,  and  understands,  almost  by  intuition,  the 
positions  it  aiFords  for  a  successful  campaign,  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  vigorous  one.  The  general,  who  dis- 
poses his  forces  so  as  to  counteract  a  greater  force  ; 
who  supplies  by  skill,  science,  and  invention,  the  want 
of  numbers  ;  who  dives  into  the  counsels  of  his  enemy, 
and  who  gives  unity,  energy,  and  success  to  a  vast 
variety  of  operations,  in  the  midst  of  casuahies  and 
obstructions  which  no  wisdom  could  foresee,  manifests 
great  power.  But  still  the  chief  work  of  a  general  is 
(o  apply  physical  force  ;  to  remove  physical  obstruc- 
tions ;  to  avail  himself  of  physical  aids  and  advantages  ; 
to  act  on  matter ;  to  overcome  rivers,  ram|>arts,  moun- 
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tains,  aod  human  muscles ;  and  these  are  not  the 
highest  objects  of  mind,  nor  do  they  demand  intelli- 
gence of  the  highest  order  ;  and  accortiingly  nothing 
is  more  common  tlion  to  find  men,  eminent  in  tliis 
department,  who  are  wanting  in  the  noblest  energies 
of  the  soul ;  in  liabits  of  profoiuid  and  libera!  thinking, 
in  imagination  smd  taste,  in  tlie  capacity  of  enjoying 
works  of  genius,  and  in  large  and  fwiginal  views  of 
human  nature  aitd  society.  Tlie  oflice  of  a  great 
general  does  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  a  great 
mechanician,  wliose  business  it  is  to  frame  anw  com- 
binations of  physical  forces,  to  iidapt  tl>em  to  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  remove  new  oteiructions.  Accord- 
ingly great  generals,  away  from  tlie  camp,  are  often 
no  greater  men  than  tlie  meciianician  taken  from  his 
workshop.  In  conversation  they  are  often  dull.  Deep 
and  refined  reasonings  they  cannot  compi'ehend.  We 
know  that 'there  are  splendid  exceptions.  Such  was 
Cesar,  at  once  the  greatest  soldier  and  the  most  saga- 
cious statesman  of  his  age,  whilst,  in  eloquence  and 
literature,  he  left  behind  hJm  almost  all,  wlio  had  de- 
voted themselves  exclusively  to  these  piw-siitis.  But 
such  cases  ai'e  rare.  Tlie  conquevor  of  Napoleon,  the 
hero  of  Wat^loo,  possesses  undoubtedly  great  mili- 
tary talents  ;  but  we  do  not  understand,  that  his  most 
partial  admirers  claim  for  him  a  place  in  the  highest 
class  of  minds.  We  wi!l  not  go  Aomi  for  illustration 
to  such  men  as  Nelson,  a  man  great  on  the  deck,  but 
debased  by  grcss  vices,  and  w.io  never  p-eleiided  to 
enlargement  of  intellect.  To  institute  a  comparison 
in  point  of  talent  and  genius  between  such  men  an(J 
MDton,  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  is  almost  an  insult  on 
these  illustrious  names.     Wlio  can  think  of  these  truly 
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great  intelligences  ;  of  the  range  of  their  minds  through 
heaven  and  earth ;  of  their  deep  intuition  into  the  soul  ; 
of  their  new  and  glowing  combinations  of  thought ;  of 
die  energy  with  wliich  they  grasped,  and  subjected  to 
their  main  purpose,  the  infinite  materials  of  illustration 
which  nature  and  Hfe  afford, — who  can  think  of  the 
forms  of  transcendent  beauty  and  grandeur  which  they 
created,  or  which  were  rather  emanations  of  their  own 
minds  ;  of  the  calm  wisdom  and  fervid  imaginatiou 
which  they  conjoined  ;  of  the  voice  of  power,  in  which 
"though  dead,  they  stil!  speak,"  and  awaken  intellect, 
sensibility,  and  genius  in  both  hemispheres,  —  who  can 
think  of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the  immense  inferiority 
of  the  most  gifted  warrior,  whose  elements  of  thought 
are  physical  forces  and  physical  obstructions,  and 
whose  employment  is  the  combination  of  the  lowest 
class  of  objects,  on  which  a  powerful  mind  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

We  return  to  Napoleon.  His  splendid  victories  in 
Italy  spread  his  name  like  lightning  through  the  civil- 
ized world.  Unhappily  they  emboldened  him  to  those 
unprincipled  and  open  aggressions,  to  the  indulgence 
of  that  lawless,  imperious  spirit,  which  marked  his  fu- 
ture course,  and  kept  pace  with  his  growing  power. 
In  his  victorious  career,  he  soon  came  in  contact  with 
states,  some  of  which,  as  Tuscany  and  Venice,  had 
acknowledged  the  French  Republic,  whilst  others,  as 
Parma  and  Modena,  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality. 
The  old-fashioned  laws  of  nations,  under  which  such 
states  would  have  found  shelter,  seemed  never  to  have 
crossed  the  mind  of  the  young  victor.  Not  satisfied 
with  violating  the  neutrahty  of  all,  he  seized  the  port 
of  Leghorn,  and  ruined  the  once  flourishing  ccanmerce 
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of  Tuscany ;  and,  having  exacted  lieavy  Iribule  from 
Parma  and  Modena,  lie  compelled  these  powers  to 
surrender,  what  had  liitlierto  been  lield  sacred  in  the 
utmost  extremities  of  war,  some  of  their  choicest  pic- 
lures,  the  chief  ornaments  of  iheir  capitals.  We  are 
sometimes  told  of  the  good  done  by  Napoleon  to  Italy. 
But  we  have  heard  his  name  pronounced  as  indignant- 
ly there  as  here.  An  Italian  cannot  forgive  him  for 
robbing  tliat  country  of  its  noblest  works  of  art,  its 
dearest  treasures  and  glories,  which  had  made  it  a  land 
of  pilgrimage  to  men  of  taste  and  genius  from  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  which  had  upheld  and  sol- 
aced its  pride  under  conquest  and  humiliation.  From 
this  use  of  power  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  fortunes,  il 
might  easily  have  been  foretold,  what  part  he  would 
act  in  the  stormy  day  which  was  approaching,  when 
the  sceptre  of  France  and  Europe  was  to  be  offered 
to  any  strong  hand,  which  should  be  daring  enough  to 
grasp  it. 

Next  to  Italy,  Egj-pt  became  the  stage  for  the  dis- 
play of  Napoleon  ;  Egypt,  a  province  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  with  whom  France  was  in  profound  peace, 
and  who,  according  to  the  long  established  relations  of 
Europe,  was  her  natural  ally.  It  would  seem  that  this 
expedition  was  Bonaparte's  own  project.  His  motives 
are  not  very  distinctly  stated  by  his  biographer.  We 
doubt  not  diat  his  great  aim  was  conspicuousness.  lie 
chose  a  theatre  where  all  eyes  could  he  turned  upon 
bim.  He  saw  that  the  time  for  usurpation  had  not  yet 
come  in  France.  To  use  his  own  language,  "the  fruit 
was  not  yet  ripe."  He  wanted  a  field  of  action  which 
would  draw  itpon  him  the  gaze  of  the  warld,  and  {torn 
which  he  might  return  at  the  favorable  moment  for  'Jie 
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with  Mahomet.  His  greatness  m  his  own  eyes  made 
him  blind  to  the  folly  of  urging  bis  supernatural  claims 
on  the  Turk,  who  contemned,  even  more  than  he 
abhorred,  a  Frank ;  and  who  would  sooner  have  sold 
hunself  a  slave  lo  Christians,  than  have  acknowledged 
a  renegade  Christian  as  a  sharer  of  the  glories  of 
Mahomet.  It  was  not  enough  for  Bonaparte,  on  this 
expedition,  to  insult  God,  to  show  an  impiety  as  foolish 
as  it  was'  daring.  He  proceeded  to  trample  on  the 
sentiments  and  dictates  of  humanity  with  equal  har- 
dihood. The  massacre  of  Jaffa  is  universally  known. 
Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and  probably  more,  who 
had  surrendered  themselves  to  Napoleon,  and  were  ap- 
purently  admitted  to  quarter,  were  two  days  afterwards 
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marched  out  of  the  fort,  divided  into  small  bodies,  and 
then  deliberately  shot,  and,  in  case  the  musket  was  not 
effectual,  were  despatched  by  bayonets.  Tiiis  was  an 
outrage,  which  cannot  be  sheltered  by  tlie  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  barbarous  as  they  are.  It  was  ihe  deed 
of  a  bandit  and  savage,  and  ought  to  be  execrated  by 
good  men,  who  value  and  would  preserve  t!ie  mitiga- 
tions which  Christianity  has  infused  into  the  conduct 
of  national  hostilities, 

The  next  great  event  in  Bonaparte's  history  was  the 
usurpation  of  tile  supreme  power  of  t!ie  state,  and  the 
estabhshment  of  military  despotism  over  France.  On 
the  particulars  of  this  criminal  act  we  have  no  desire 
to  enlarge,  nor  are  we  anxious  to  ascertain,  whether 
our  hero,  on  this  occasion,  lost  his  courage  and  self- 
possession,  OS  he  is  reported  to  have  done.  We  are 
more  anxious  to  express  our  convictions  of  the  turpi- 
tude of  this  outrage  on  liberty  and  justice.  For  this 
crime  but  one  apology  can  be  offered.  Napoleon,  it 
is  said,  seized  the  reins,  when,  had  he  let  them  slip, 
tliey  would  have  fallen  into  other  hands.  He  enslaved 
France  at  a  moment,  when,  had  he  spared  her,  she 
would  have  found  another  tyrant.  Admitting  the  truth 
of  the  plea,  what  is  it  but  the  reasoning  of  the  high- 
wayman, who  robs  and  murders  the  traveller,  because 
the  booty  was  about  to  be  seized  by  anoiiier  hand,  or 
because  another  dagger  was  ready  to  do  the  bloody 
deed  ?  We  are  aware  that  the  indignation,  with  which 
we  regard  this  crime  of  Napoleon,  will  find  a  response 
in  few  breasts;  for  to  the  multitude  a  throne  is  a  temp- 
tation which  no  virtue  can  be  expected  to  wilhstand. 
But  moral  truth  is  immovable  amidst  the  sophistry, 
ridicule,  and  abject  reasonings  of  men,  and  the  time 
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will  come,  when  it  will  find  a  meet  voice  to  give  it 
utterance.  Of  all  crimes  against  society,  usurpation 
is  tlie  blackest.  He  who  lifts  a  paiTicidal  hand  against 
his  country's  rights  and  freedom  ;  who  plants  his  foot 
on  the  necks  of  thirty  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures  ; 
who  concentrates  in  his  smgle  hand  the  powers  of  a 
mighty  empire  ;  and  who  wields  its  powers,  squanders 
its  treasures,  and  pours  forth  its  blood  like  water,  to 
make  other  nations  slaves  and  the  world  his  prey,  — 
this  man,  as  he  unites  all  crimes  in  his  sanguinary 
career,  so  he  should  be  set  apart  by  the  human  race 
for  their  unmingled  and  unmeasured  abhorrence,  and 
should  bear  on  his  guilty  head  a  mark  as  opprobrious 
as  that  which  the  first  murderer  wore.  AVe  cannot 
think  with  patience  of  one  man  fastening  chains  on  a 
whole  people,  and  subjecting  millions  to  his  single  will; 
of  whole  regions  overshadowed  by  the  tyranny  of  a 
frail  being  like  ourselves.  In  anguish  of  spirit  we 
exclaim.  How  long  will  an  abject  world  kiss  the  foot 
which  tramples  it .''  How  long  shall  crime  find  shelter 
in  its  very  aggravations  and  excess  ! 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  our  indignation  seems 
to  light  on  Napoleon,  not  so  much  because  he  was  a 
despot,  as  because  he  became  a  despot  by  usurpation  ; 
that  we  seem  not  to  hate  tyranny  itself,  so  much  as  a 
particular  mode  of  gaining  it.  We  do  indeed  regard 
usurpation  "as  a  crime  of  peculiar  blackness,  especially 
when  committed,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  in  the 
name  of  hberty.  All  despotism,  however,  whether 
usurped  or  hereditary,  is  our  abhorrence.  We  regard 
it  as  the  most  grievous  wrong  and  insult  to  tlie  hu- 
man race.  But  towards  the  hereditary  despot  we  have 
more    of  compassion   than    indignation.      Nursed   and 
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broii;;ht  up  m  delusion,  woi';lii[ipeil  fiom  iiis  cradle, 
nevci  spoken  to  m  llie  tone  of  fearless  truth,  tiuglit 
10  look  on  the  gieal  mdSs  of  Ins  fellon  beinga  as,  an 
infonor  rai,e,  and  to  regaid  despotism  ai  a  law  of 
nature  and  a  recessaiy  element  ol  social  hfe ,  inch 
a  iinnre,  whose  education  and  condition  almost  deny 
him  llie  possibihiy  of  acqining  health}  moial  ieeling 
and  manly  vnlue,  must  not  be  judged  seveiol)  bull, 
m  absolung  the  depot  fioin  much  of  the  guilt  which 
seems  at  first  to  atldch  to  his  unlaw  hd  and  abused 
powei,  we  do  not  the  fess  account  despotism  a  wrong 
and  a  cuise  The  time  ior  its  Idl,  we  trust,  ii  comma; 
It  cannot  fall  loo  soon  It  has  long  enough  wrung 
from  the  Siborer  his  haid  earnings,  long  enou^ii 
squandeied  a  nitiona  wcilth  on  its  jiarasites  and  min- 
ions ,  long  enough  warred  againat  the  fieedom  of  the 
mind,  and  arrested  the  progiess  of  truth  It  has  filled 
dungeons  enough  with  the  brne  and  good,  and  hed 
enou-,h  of  the  blood  of  patriots  Let  its  end  coi  le 
It  cannot  come  too  soon 

We  have  now  followed  Bonaparte  to  the  moment  of 
possessing  himself  of  the  supieme  power  Those  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  sub\ erting  the  goiernment 
of  the  Directorj,  essaved  to  lay  restrimts  on  the  First 
Consul,  who  WIS  to  take  their  place  But  he  mdig 
nantlv  repelled  ihein  He  held  the  sword,  iiid,  with 
this,  not  only  intimidated  the  selfish,  bit  awed  and 
silenced  the  patriotic,  who  '■aw  too  pi  i  nly,  that  it  could 
only  he  wrested  from  bim  by  renewing  the  horrors  ol 
the  Revolution.  —  We  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of 
the  means,  by  wliich  be  consolidated  his  power,  and 
raised  it  into  the  impecial  dignity.  We  consider  these 
as   much  more   important  illustrations  of  his   character 
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than  his  successive  campaigns,  to  which  accordinglj 
we  shall  give  little  attention. 

One  of  his  first  measures  for  giving  stability  to  his 
power  was  certainly  a  wise  one,  and  was  obviously 
diclated  by  his  situation  and  character.  Having  seized 
the  first  dignity  in  the  state  by  military  force,  and 
leaning  on  a  devoted  soldiery,  he  was  under  no  neces- 
sity of  binding  himself  to  any  of  the  parties  which  had 
distracted  the  country,  a  vassalage  to  which  his  domi- 
neering spirit  could  ill  have  stooped.  Policy  and  his 
love  of  mastery  pointed  out  to  him  an  indiscriminate 
employment  of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  ;  and  not 
a  few  of  these  had  become  so  selfish  and  desperate 
in  the  disastrous  progress  of  the  Revolution,  that  they 
were  ready  to  break  up  old  connexions,  and  to  divide 
the  spoils  of  the  Republic  with  a  master.  Accordingly 
he  adopted  a  system  of  compiehension  and  lenity,  from 
which  even  the  emigrants  were  not  excluded,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  almost  the  whole  talent,  which 
the  Revolution  had  quickened,  leagued  in  the  execution 
of  his  plans.  Under  tlie  able  men,  whom  he  called  to 
his  aid,  the  finances  and  the  war  department,  which 
had  fallen  into  a  confusion  that  threatened  ruin  to  the 
State,  were  soon  restored  lo  order,  and  means  and 
forces  provided  for  retrieving  tiie  recent  defeats  and 
disgraces  of  the  French  armies. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  another  and  most  impor- 
tant and  effectual  means  by  which  Napoleon  secured 
and  enlarged  !iis  power.  We  refer  to  the  brilliant 
campaign  immediately  following  his  elevation  to  the 
Consulate,  and  which  restored  to  France  the  ascen- 
dency which  she  had  lost  during  his  absence.  On  his 
success  at  this  junctiu:e  his  future  fortunes  wholly  de- 
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peiided.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  he  proved  him- 
self the  worthy  rival  of  Hannibal.  The  energy  wliich 
conducted  an  army,  with  its  cavalry,  artillery,  and  sup- 
nl  e  a  o  h  Alps,  by  untried  paths,  which  only  the 
cl  an  o  1  u  e  born  and  bred  amidst  glaciers  and 
eve  la  ^^  no  ,  had  trodden,  gave  the  impression, 
wh  1  of  all  o  1  ers  he  most  desired  to  spread,  of  his 
supe  o  y  o  a  ure,  as  well  as  to  human  opposition, 
This  enterprise  was  m  one  view  a  fearful  omen  to 
Europe.  It  showed  a  power  over  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  the  eftects  of  which  were  not  to  be  calculated. 
The  conquest  of  St.  Bernard  by  a  French  army  was 
the  boast  of  the  nation  ;  hut  a  still  more  wonderful 
thing  was,  the  capacity  of  the  general  to  inspire  mto 
that  army  the  intense  force,  confidence,  resolution,  and 
patience,  by  which  alone  the  work  could  be  accom- 
plished. The  victory  of  Marengo,  gained  by  one  of 
the  accidents  of  war  in  tlie  moment  of  apparent  defeat 
and  ruin,  secured  to  Bonaparte  the  dominion  which  he 
coveted.  France,  who,  in  her  madness  and  folly,  had 
placed  her  happiness  in  conquest,  now  felt  that  the 
glory  of  her  arms  was  safe  only  in  the  hands  of  tJie 
First  Consul ;  whilst  the  soldiery,  who  held  the  sceptre 
in  their  gift,  became  more  thoroughly  satisfied,  tiiat 
triumph  and  spoils  waited  on  his  standard. 

Another  important  and  essential  means  of  securing 
and  huilding  up  his  power,  was  the  system  of  espionage, 
called  the  Police,  which,  under  the  Directory,  had 
received  a  developement  worthy  of  those  friends  of 
freedom,  hut  which  was  destined  to  he  perfected  by  the 
wisdom  of  Napoleon.  It  would  seem  as  if  despotism, 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  ages,  had  put  forth  her 
whole  skill  and  resources  in  forming  the  French  po- 
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lice,  and  had  framed  an  engine,  never  to  be  surpassed, 
for  stifling  the  faintest  breatliings  of  disaffection,  and 
cliaining  every  free  tlioughl.  Tliis  system  o(  espionage, 
(we  are  proud  that  we  have  no  English  word  for  the 
infernal  machine,)  had  indeed  been  used  under  ail 
tyrannies.  But  it  wanted  the  craft  of  Fouche,  and 
the  energy  of  Bonaparte,  to  disclose  all  its  powers.  In 
the  language  of  our  author,  "  it  spread  through  all  the 
ramifications  of  society  ; "  that  is,  every  man,  of  the  least 
importance  in  the  community,  had  the  eye  of  a  spy 
upon  him.  He  was  watched  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
in  the  boudoir  and  theatre,  in  tlie  brothel  and  gaming- 
house ;  and  these  last-named  haunts  furnished  not  a 
few  ministers  of  the  Argus-eyed  Police.  There  was 
an  ear  open  through  all  France  to  catch  the  whispers 
of  discontent ;  a  power  of  evi!,  which  aimed  to  rival,  in 
omnipresence  and  invisibleness,  the  benignant  agency 
ol  the  Deity  Of  all  instruments  of  ijranny  this  is 
ihe  most  detestablf  It  chlls  social  intercouise,  locks 
up  tlie  heart  infects  and  darkens  men  s  minds,  with 
mutual  jealousic  and  fears  ,  and  reduces  to  sjstem  a 
waiy  dissimulation  subversive  of  lorce  and  rranhness 
of  character  We  find,  however,  some  consolation  in 
learning  ihat  tjranls  aie  the  prey  of  diitru  t,  as  Hell 
as  the  people  ovei  whom  lliej  set  tins  cruel  guard  that 
tyrants  cannot  confide  in  their  own  spies,  but  must  keep 
watch  over  the  machinery  which  we  have  dLaciibed  Icsi 
it  recoil  upon  themselves,  Bonaparte  at  tlie  head  of 
an  army  is  a  dazzling  spectacle  ;  but  Bonapirte,  head 
ing  a  horde  of  spies,  compelled  to  doubt  and  fear  tliese 
base  instruments  of  his  power,  compelled  to  dmde  tliem 
mto  bands,  and  to  receive  daily  reports  from  each,  so 
thai,  by  balancing  tliem  against  each  other  and  sifting 
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do  it.  He  might  as  reasonably  choose  a  volcano  for 
the  foundation  of  his  throne.  Necessity  is  laid  upon 
him,  unless  he  is  in  love  with  ruin,  to  check  the  bold 
and  honest  expression  of  thought.  But  the  necessity  is 
his  own  choice  ;  and  let  infamy  be  that  man's  portion, 
who  seizes  a  power  which  he  cannot  sustain,  but  by 
dooming  the  mind  through  a  vast  empire  to  slavery, 
and  by  turning  the  press,  that  great  organ  of  truth,  into 
an  instrument  of  public  delusion  and  debasement. 

We  pass  to  another  means  of  removing  obstructions 
10  his  power  and  ambition,  still  worse  than  the  last. 
We  refer  to  the  terror  which  he  spread  by  his  severities, 
just  before  assuming  the  imperial  power.  The  murder 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  justified  by  Napoleon  as  a 
method  of  striking  fear  into  the  Bourbons,  who,  as  he 
said,  were  plotting  his  death.  This  may  have  been  one 
motive  ;  for  we  have  reason  to  think  that  he  was  about 
that  time  threatened  with  assassination.  But  we  be- 
lieve still  more,  that  he  intended  to  awe  intet.acqul- 
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h       pp  wh   h    h     k  w  uld   be 
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There  remain  for  oru  consideration  other  means  em- 
ployed by  Bonaparte  for  building  up  and  establishing 
his  power,  of  a  different  cliaracter  from  those  wc  have 
named,  and  which  on  this  account  we  cannot  pass 
without  notice.  One  of  these  was  the  Concordat 
which  he  extorted  from  the  Pope,  and  which  professed 
to  reiistabhsb  the  Cathohc  religion  in  France.  Our 
religious  prejudices  have  no  influence  on  our  judgment 
of  this  measure.  We  make  no  objections  to  it,  as  tlie 
restoration  of  a  worship  which  on  many  accounts  we 
condemn      We  view  it  now  simply  as  an  instrument  of 
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higher  principles  of  liuman  nalnre,  that  he  not  only 
hoped  to  revive  and  turn  to  his  account  the  old  religion, 
but  imagined,  that  he  could,  if  necessary,  have  created 
a  new  one.  "  Had  the  Pope  never  existed  before,  he 
should  have  been  made  for  the  occasion,"  was  the 
speech  of  this  political  charlatan  ;  as  if  religious  opin- 
ion and  feeling  were  things  to  be  manufactured  by  a 
consular  decree.  Ancient  legislators,  by  adopting  and 
sympathizing  with  popular  and  rooted  superstitions, 
were  able  to  press  them  into  the  service  of  their  insti- 
tutions. They  were  wise  enougli  to  build  on  a  pre- 
existing faith,  and  studiously  to  conform  to  it.  Bona- 
parte, in  a  country  of  infidelity  and  atheism,  and  whilst 
unable  to  refrain  from  sarcasms  on  the  system  which 
he  patronized,  was  weak  enough  to  believe  that  he 
might  make  it  a  substantial  support  of  his  government. 
He  undoubtedly  congratulated  himself  on  the  terms, 
which  he  exacted  from  the  Pope,  and  which  had  never 
been  conceded  to  the  most  powerful  monarchs ;  for- 
getting that  his  apparent  success  was  the  defeat  of  his 
plans  ;  for,  just  as  far  as  he  severed  tlie  church  from 
the  supreme  pontiff,  and  placed  himself  conspicuously  at 
its  head,  he  destroyed  the  only  connexion  which  couid 
give  it  influence.  Just  so  far  its  power  over  opinion 
and  conscience  ceased.  It  became  a  coarse  instru- 
ment of  state,  contemned  by  the  people,  and  serving 
only  to  demonstrate  the  aspiring  views  of  its  master. 
Accordingly  tlie  French  bishops  in  general  refused  to 
hold  dieir  dignities  under  this  new  head,  preferred  exile 
to  the  sacrifice  of  (he  rights  of  the  church,  and  left 
behind  them  a  hearty  abhorrence  of  the  Concordat 
among  the  more  zealous  members  of  their  communion. 
Happy  woidd  it  have  been  for  Napoleon,  had  he  left 
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the  Pope  and  the  church  lo  themselves.  By  occasion- 
ally recognising  and  employing,  and  then  insulting  and 
degrading,  the  Roman  pontiff,  he  exasperated  a  large 
part  of  Christendom,  fastened  on  himself  the  brand  of 
impiety,  and  awakened  a  religious  hatred  which  con- 
tributed its  full  measure  to  his  fall. 

As  another  means  employed  by  Bonaparte  for  giving 
strength  and  honor  to  his  government,  we  may  name 
the  grandeur  of  his  public  works,  which  he  began  in 
his  consulate  and  continued  after  his  accession  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  These  dazzled  France,  and  still  im- 
press travellers  with  admiration.  Could  we  separate 
these  from  his  history,  and  did  no  other  indication  of 
his  character  survive,  w^e  should  undoubtedly  honor 
him  with  the  title  of  a  beneficent  sovereign  ;  but,  con- 
nected as  they  are,  they  do  little  or  nothing  to  change 
our  conceptions  of  him  as  an  all-grasping,  unprincipled 
usurper.  Paris  was  the  chief  object  of  these  labors  ; 
and  surely  we  cannot  wonder,  that  he  w^ho  aimed  at 
universal  dominion,  should  strive  to  improve  and  adorn 
the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  It  is  the  practice  of 
despots  to.  be  lavish  of  expense  on  the  royal  residence 
and  the  seat  of  government.  Travellers  in  France, 
as  in  other  countries  of  the  continent,  are  struck  and 
pained  by  the  contrast  between  the  magnificent  capital 
and  the  mud-walled  village  and  uninteresting  province. 
Bonaparte  had  a  special  motive  for  decorating  Paris, 
for  "  Paris  is  France,"  as  has  often  been  observed  ; 
and,  in  conciliating  the  vanity  of  the  great  city,  he 
secured  the  obedience  of  the  whole  country.  The 
boasted  internal  improvements  of  Napoleon  scarcely 
deserve  to  be  named,  if  we  compare  their  influence 
witli  the  operation  of  his  public  measures.     The  con- 
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scription,  which  drew  from  agriculture  its  most  effective 
laborers,  and  his  continental  system,  which  scaled  up 
every  port  and  annihilated  the  commerce  of  his  empire, 
drained  and  exhansted  France  to  a  degree,  for  which 
bis  artificial  stimulants  of  industry,  and  bis  splendid 
projects,  afforded  no  compensation.  Perhaps  tlie  most 
admired  of  all  his  public  works  Is  the  road  over  ihe 
Simplon,  to  which  all  travellers  concur  in  giving  the 
epithet,  stupendous.  But  it  ought  not  to  amaze  us, 
that  he,  who  was  aspiring  at  unlimited  dominion,  should 
establish  communications  between  the  different  prov- 
inces of  his  empire.  It  ought  not  to  amaze  us,  thai 
he,  who  had  scaled  the  glaciers  of  St.  Bernard,  should 
covet  some  easier  pass^e  for  pouring  his  troops  into 
Italy  ;  nor  is  it  very  wonderful,  tliat  a  sovereign,  who 
commanded  the  revenues  of  Europe,  and  who  lived  in 
an  age  when  civil  engineering  had  been  advanced  to  a 
perfection  before  unknown,  should  accomplish  a  bolder 
enterprise  than  his  predecessors.  We  would  add,  that 
Napoleon  must  divide  with  Fabbroni  the  glory  of  the 
road  over  the  Simplon  ;  for  the  genius,  which  contrived 
and  constructed,  is  more  properly  its  author,  than  the 
will  which  commanded  it. 

There  is  however  one  great  work,  which  gives  Bona- 
parte a  fair  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity  and  en- 
titles him  to  an  honorable  renown.  We  refer  to  the 
new  code  of  laws,  which  was  given  to  France  under 
his  ausjiices.  His  participation  in  this  work  has  indeed 
been  unwarrantably  and  ridiculously  magnified.  Be- 
cause he  attended  tiie  meetings  of  the  commissioners 
to  whom  it  was  assigned,  and  made  some  useful  and 
sagacious  suggestions,  he  has  been  praised,  as  if  he 
had  struck  out,  by  the  miraculous  force  of  bis  genius, 
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a  new  code  of  laws.  The  truth  is,  that  he  employed 
for  this  work,  as  he  should  have  done,  the  most  emi- 
nent civihans  of  ihe  empire  ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that 
these  learned  men  have  little  claim  to  originality ;  for, 
as  our  author  ohserves,  the  code  "  has  few  peculiarities 
making  a  difference  between  its  principles  and  those 
of  the  Roman  law."  In  other  words,  they  preferred 
wisdom  to  novelty.  Still  Bonaparte  deserves  great 
praise  for  his  interest  in  the  work,  for  the  impulse  he 
gave  to  those  to  whom  it  was  committed,  and  for  the 
time  and  thought,  which,  amidst  the  cares  of  a  vast 
empire,  he  bestowed  upon  it.  That  his  ambition  in- 
cited him  to  this  labor,  we  doubt  not.  He  meant  to 
entwine  the  laureJs  of  Justinian  with  those  of  Alex- 
ander. But  we  will  not  quarrel  with  ambition,  when 
it  is  wise  enough  to  devote  itself  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  In  the  present  case,  he  showed  that  he 
understood  something  of  true  glory  ;  and  we  prize  the 
instance  more,  because  it  stands  almost  alone  in  his 
history.  "We  look  on  the  conqueror,  the  usurper,  the 
spoiler  of  kingdoms,  the  insatiable  despot,  with  disgust, 
and  see  in  all  these  characters  an  essential  vulgarness 
of  mind.  But,  when  we  regard  him  as  a  Fountain  of 
Justice  to  a  vast  empire,  we  recognise  in  him  a  resem- 
blance to  the  just  and  benignant  Deity,  and  cheerfully 
accord  to  him  the  praise  of  bestowing  on  a  nation  one 
of  the  greatest  gifts,  which  it  is  permitted  to  man  to 
confer.  It  was  however  the  misery  of  Bonaparte,  a 
curse  brought  on  him  by  his  crimes,  that  he  cou!d 
touch  nothing  without  leaving  on  it  the  polluting  mark 
of  despotism.  His  usurpation  took  from  him  the  power 
of  legislating  with  magnanimity,  where  his  own  interest 
was  concerned.      He  could  provide  for  the  administra- 
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lion  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  but  not  between 
the  citizen  and  tlie  ruier.  Political  offences,  the  very- 
class  wliich  ought  lo  be  submitted  to  a  jury,  were  de- 
nied that  mode  of  trial.  Juries  might  decide  on  other 
criminal  questions ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
interpose  between  the  despot  and  tlie  ill-fated  subjects, 
who  might  fall  under  his  suspicion.  These  were  ar- 
raigned before  "special  tribunals,  invested  with  a  half 
mihiary  character,"  the  ready  ministers  of  nefarious 
prosecutions,  and  only  intended  to  cloak  by  legai  forms 
the  murderous  purpose  of  the  tyrant. 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  means  by 
wliich  Bonaparte  consolidated  and  extended  his  power. 
We  now  see  him  advanced  to  that  imperial  throne,  on 
which  he  had  long  fixed  his  eager  eye.  We  see  France 
alternately  awed  and  dazzled  by  the  influences  we  have 
described,  nnd  at  last  surrendering,  by  public,  deliber- 
ate acts,  without  a  struggle  or  a  show  of  opposition, 
her  rights,  liberties,  interests,  and  power  to  an  absolute 
master  and  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  Thus  perished 
the  name  and  forms  of  the  Republic.  Thus  periilied 
the  hopes  of  philanthropy.  The  air,  which  a  few 
years  ago  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  a  great  people 
casting  away  their  chains,  and  claiming  their  birth- 
right of  freedom,  now  rung  with  the  servile  cries  of 
long  life  to  a  blood-stained  usurper.  There  were  in- 
deed generous  spirits,  true  patriots,  like  our  own  La 
Fayette,  still  left  in  France,  But,  few  and  scattered, 
they  were  left  to  shed  in  secret  the  tears  of  sorrowful 
and  indignant  despair.  By  this  base  and  disastrous 
issue  of  their  revolution,  the  French  nation  not  only 
renounced  their  own   rights,  but  brought   reproach  on 
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tlie  cause  of  freedom,  which  years  cannot  wash  away. 
This  is  to  us  a  more  painful  recollection,  tlian  ail  the 
desolations  which  France  spread  ihrough  Europe,  and 
than  her  own  bitter  suflerings,  when  llie  hour  of  retri- 
bution came  upon  her.  The  fields  which  she  laid 
waste  are  again  waving  with  harvest  ;  and  the  groans 
which  broke  forth  through  her  cities  and  villages,  when 
her  bravest  sons  perished  by  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands on  the  snows  of  Russia,  have  died  away,  and  her 
wasted  population  is  renewed.  But  the  wounds  which 
she  inflicted  on  freedom  by  the  crimes  perpetrated  in 
that  sacred  name,  and  by  the  abject  spirit  wirfi  which 
that  sacred  cause  was  deserted,  are  still  fresh  and 
bleeding.  France  not  only  subjected  herself  to  a  ty- 
rant, but  what  is  worse,  she  lias  given  tyranny  every- 
where new  pleas  and  arguments,  and  emboldened  it  to 
preach  openly,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  tlie  impious  doc- 
trines of  absolute  power  and  unconditional  submission. 

Napoleon  was  now  Emperor  of  France ;  and  a  man 
unacquainted  with  human  nature  would  think,  that  such 
an  empire,  whose  bounds  now  extended  to  the  Rhine, 
might  have  satisfied  even  an  ambitious  man.  But  Bona- 
parte obeyed  that  law  of  progress,  to  which  the  high- 
est minds  are  peculiarly  subjected ;  and  acquisidon 
inflamed,  instead  of  appeasing,  the  spirit  of  domin- 
ion. He  had  long  proposed  to  himself  tlie  conquest 
of  Europe,  of  the  world  ;  and  the  titJc  of  Emperor 
added  intenseness  to  this  purpose.  Did  we  not  fear, 
that  by  repetition  we  might  impair  the  conviction  wJiich 
we  are  most  anxious  to  impress,  we  would  enlarge  on 
the  enormity  of  the  guilt  involved  in  the  project  of 
universal  empire.  Napoleon  knew  distinctly  the  price, 
ivhich  he  must  pay  for  the  eminence  which  he  coveted. 
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He  knew  that  the  path  to  it  lay  over  wounded  and 
slaughtered  tniilions,  over  putrefying  heaps  of  his  fel- 
low'creatures,  over  ravaged  fields,  smoking  ruins,  pil- 
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before  suggested,  of  understanding  the  character  and 
answering  the  demands  of  his  age.  His  system  was  a 
repetition  of  old  means,  whea  tlie  state  of  the  world 
was  new.  The  sword  and  the  police,  which  had  sufficed 
him  for  enslaving  France,  were  not  the  only  powers 
required  for  his  designs  against  ihe  human  race.  Oilier 
resources  were  to  be  discovered  or  created ;  and  die 
genius  for  calling  them  forth  did  not,  we  conceive,  be- 
long to  Napoleon. 

The  circumstances,  under  which  Napoleon  aspired 
to  universal  empire,  differed  in  many  respects  from 
those,  under  which  former  conquerors  were  placed.  It 
was  easy  for  Rome,  when  she  had  subdued  kingdoms, 
to  reduce  them  to  provinces  and  to  govern  them  by 
force  ;  for  nations  at  that  period  were  bound  together 
by  no  tie.  They  had  little  communication  with  each 
other.  Differences  of  origin,  of  religion,  of  n)anners, 
of  language,  of  modes  of  warfare  ;  differences  aggra- 
vated by  long  and  ferocious  wars,  and  by  the  general 
want  of  civilization,  prevented  joint  action,  and  almost 
all  concern  for  one  another's  fate.  Modem  Europe,  on 
the  ojher  hand,  was  an  assemblage  of  civilized  states, 
closely  connected  by  commerce,  by  literature,  by  a 
common  faith,  by  interchange  of  thoughts  and  improve- 
ments, and  by  a  policy  which  had  for  ages  proposed,  as 
its  chief  object,  the  establishment  of  such  a  balance  of 
power  as  would  secure  national  independence.  Under 
these  influences  the  human  mind  had  made  great  pro- 
gress ;  and  in  truth  the  French  revolution  had  resulted 
from  ati  unprecedented  excitement  and  developement  of 
men's  faculties,  and  from  the  extension  of  power  and 
intelligence  through  a  vastly  wider  class,  than  had  par- 
ticipated  in  them  at   any  former   period.     The   very 
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power,  which  Napoleon  was  wieldlcg,  might  be  traced 
to  an  enthusiasm  essentially  getierous,  and  manifesting 
a  teniiency  of  the  civilized  world  to  better  institutions. 
It  is  plain,  that  the  old  plans  of  conquest,  and  the 
maxims  of  comparatively  barbarous  ages,  did  not  suit 
such  a  stale  of  society.  An  ambitious  man  was  to 
make  his  way,  by  allying  himself  with  the  new  move- 
ments and  excitements  of  the  world.  The  existence 
of  a  vast  maritime  power  like  England,  which,  by  its 
command  of  the  ocean  and  its  extensive  commerce,  was 
brought  into  contact  with  every  community,  and  wiiieh 
at  die  same  time  enjoyed  the  enviable  preeminence 
of  possessing  the  freest  institutions  in  Europe,  was  of 
itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  great  modification  of  die 
policy,  by  which  one  slate  was  now  to  be  placed  a:  the 
head  of  die  nations.  The  peculiar  character  and  influ- 
ence of  England,  Bonaparle  seemed  indeed  never  able 
to  comprehend ;  and  the  violent  measures,  by  which 
he  essayed  to  tear  asunder  the  old  connexions  of  that 
country  wilh  the  continent,  only  gave  them  strength, 
by  adding  to  the  ties  of  interest  those  of  sympathy,  of 
common  sufFermg,  and  common  danger. 

Force  and  corruption  were  the  great  engines  of 
Napoleon,  and  he  phed  them  without  disguise  or  re- 
serve, not  caring  how  far  he  insuhed,  and  armed  against 
himself,  the  moral  and  national  feelings  of  Europe. 
His  great  reliance  was  on  the  military  spirit  and  energy 
of  the  French  people.  To  make  France  a  nation  of 
soldiers  was  the  first  and  main  instrument  of  his  policy  ; 
and  here  he  was  successful.  The  revolution  mdeed 
had  in  no  small  degree  done  this  work  to  his  hands- 
To  complete  it,  he  introduced  a  national  system  of 
education,  having  for  its  plain  end  to  train  the  whole 
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youth  of  France  to  a  military  life,  to  familiarize  tho 
mind  to  this  destination  from  its  earliest  years,  and  to 
associate  tlie  idea  of  glory  almost  exclusively  with  arms. 
The  conscription  gave  full  efficacy  to  this  system  ;  for, 
as  every  young  man  in  the  empire  had  reason  to  an- 
ticipate a  summons  to  tlie  axmy,  the  first  object  in 
education  naturally  was,  to  fit  him  for  the  field.  The 
pubhc  honors  bestowed  on  military  talent,  and  a  rig- 
orous impartiality  in  awarding  promotion  to  merit,  so 
that  no  origin,  however  obscure,  was  a  bar  to  what 
were  deemed  the  highest  honors  of  Europe,  kindled 
tlie  ambition  of  the  whole  people  into  a  flame,  and 
directed  it  exclusively  lo  the  camp.  It  is  true,  the 
conscription,  which  thinned  so  terribly  the  ranks  of  her 
youth,  and  spread  anxiety  and  bereavement  through 
all  her  dwellings,  was  severely  felt  in  France,  But 
JVapoleon  knew  the  race  whom  it  was  his  business  to 
manage  ;  and  by  the  glare  of  victory,  and  the  title  of 
the  Grand  Empire,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  them 
for  a  time  to  the  most  painful  domestic  privations,  and 
to  an  unexampled  waste  of  life.  Thus  he  secured, 
what  he  accounted  the  most  important  instrument  of 
dominion,  a  great  military  force.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stimuSants,  wliich,  for  this  purpose,  he  was 
forced  to  apply  perpetually  to  French  vanity,  the  osten- 
tation with  which  the  invincible  power  of  France  was 
trumpeted  to  the  world,  and  the  haughty,  vaunting  style 
which  became  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  that 
intoxicated  people,  were  perpetual  irritations  of  the 
national  spirit  and  pride  of  Europe,  and  implanted  a 
deep  hatred  towards  the  new  and  insulting  empire, 
which  waited  but  for  a  favorable  moment  to  repay 
with  interest  the  debt  of  humiliation. 
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The  condition  of  Europe  forbade,  as  we  believe,  the 
cstablishtiient  of  universal  monarcby  by  mere  physical 
force.  The  sword,  however  important,  was  now  to  play 
but  a  secondary  part.  The  true  course  for  Napoleon 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  indicated,  not  only  by  the 
state  of  Europe,  but  by  the  meaus  which  France  in  the 
beginning  of  her  revolution  had  found  most  effectual. 
He  should  have  identified  himself  with  some  great  in- 
terests, opinion,  or  institutions,  by  which  he  might  have 
bound  to  himself  a  large  party  in  every  nation.  He 
should  have  contrived  to  make  at  least  a  specious  cause 
against  all  old  estabhsbtnents.  To  contrast  himself 
most  strikingly  and  most  advantageously  with  former 
governments,  should  have  been  the  key  of  his  policy. 
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introduced  into  property,  by  abolishing  tlie  entails 
which  fettered  it,  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  a  haughty  aristocracy.  He 
might  have  found  abuses  enough  agamst  which  to  array 
himself  as  a  champion.  By  becoming  die  head  of  new 
institutions,  which  would  have  involved  die  transfer  of 
power  into  new  hands,  and  would  have  ofFei'ed  to  the 
people  a  real  improvement,  he  might  everywhere  have 
summoned  to  his  standard  the  bold  and  enterprising, 
and  might  have  disarmed  the  national  prejudices  to 
wnich  he  fell  a  prey.  Revolution  was  still  the  true 
instrument  of  power  In  a  word,  Napoleon  lived  at 
a  period,  when  he  could  only  estabJiah  a  duiable  and 
iimver'^al  control  dirough  principle-,  and  inatitulions  of 
some  kmd  or  oilier,  to  which  he  would  seem  to  be  de- 
voted 

It  was  mipo'sible,  however,  for 
poleon,  to  adopt,   peihap*;  t 
as  hai  now  been  traced  ,  !oi 

that  egot!>,tical,  self-rclying,  selfevaggeraling  piinciple, 
which  was  the  most  strikmg  feature  of  his  mmd  He 
imagined  himself  able,  not  on!j  to  conijuei  naUons, 
but  to  hold  them  togethei  bj  the  awe  and  admiration 
which  his  own  character  would  mipu-e  ,  and  this  bond 
he  prefened  to  e^ery  other  An  indiiect  swav,  a  con- 
trol of  mtioub  by  means  of  insututions,  prmciples,  or 
prejudices,  of  which  he  was  to  be  onlj  the  apoade  and 
defender,  w-is  utterlj  inconsistent  with  that  vehemence 
of  will,  that  passion  for  astonishing  mankind,  and  that 
persuasion  of  his  own  invincibleness,  which  were  his 
master  feelings,  and  which  made  force  his  darling  in- 
strument of  dominion.  He  chose  to  be  the  great,  pal- 
pable, and  sole  bond  of  his  empire  ;  to  have  his  image 
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reflected  from  every  establishment ;  to  be  tlie  cenlrej  in 
which  every  ray  of  glory  should  meet,  and  from  which 
every  impulse  should  be  propagated.  In  consequence 
of  this  egotism,  he  never  dreamed  of  adapting  himself 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  world.  The  sword  was 
his  chosen  weapon,  and  he  used  it  vvithoiit  disguise. 
He  insulted  nations  as  well  as  sovereigns.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  gild  their  chains,  or  to  fit  the  yoke  gently 
to  their  necks.  The  excess  of  his  extortions,  the 
audacity  of  his  claims,  and  the  insolent  language  in 
which  Europe  was  spoken  of  as  the  vassal  of  the  great 
empire,  discovered,  that  he  expected  to  reign,  not  only 
without  linking  himself  with  the  interests,  prejudices, 
and  national  feelings  of  men,  but  by  setting  all  at 
defiance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  multitude  of  instances 
in  which  he  sacrificed  the  only  policy  by  which  be  could 
prevail,  to  the  persuasion,  that  his  own  greatness  could 
more  than  balance  whatever  opposition  his  violence 
might  awaken.  In  an  age  in  which  Christianity  was 
exerting  some  power,  there  was  certainly  a  degree  of 
deference  due  to  the  moral  convictions  of  society.  But 
Napoleon  thought  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the 
moral  instincts  and  sentiments  of  our  nature.  He 
thought  himself  able  to  cover  the  most  atrocious  deeds 
by  the  splendor  of  his  name,  and  even  to  extort  ap- 
plause for  crimes  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  success.  He 
took  no  pains  to  conciliate  esteem.  In  his  own  eyes 
lie  was  mightier  than  conscience ;  and-  thus  he  turned 
against  himself  the  power  and  resentment  of  vn-tue, 
in  every  breast  where  that  divine  principle  yet  found 
a  home. 

Through  the  same  blinding  egotism,  he  was  i 
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to  fill  the  thrones  of  Europe  wiiJi  men  bearing  his  own 
name,  and  to  multiply  everywhere  images  of  himself. 
Instead  of  placing  over  conquered  countries  efficient 
men,  taken  from  themselves,  who,  by  upholding  better 
institiilions,  would  carry  with  them  large  masses  of  tlie 
people,  and  who  would  still,  by  their  hostility  to  the  old 
dynasties,  link  their  fortunes  with  his  own,  he  placed 
over  nations  such  men  as  Jerome  and  Murat.  He 
thus  spread  a  jealousy  of  his  power,  whilst  he  rendered 
it  insecure  ;  for  as  none  of  the  princes  of  his  creation, 
hoivever  well  disposed,  were  allowed  to  identify  them- 
selves with  then-  subjects,  and  to  take  root  in  tlie  public 
heart,  but  were  compelled  to  act,  openly  and  without 
disguise,  as  satellites  and  prefects  of  the  French  em- 
peror ;  they  gained  no  hold  on  their  subjects,  and  coiJd 
bring  no  strength  to  their  master  in  his  hour  of  peril. 
In  none  of  Jn's  arrangements  did  Napoleon  think  of  se- 
curing to  his  cause  the  attachment  of  nations.  Aston- 
ishment, awe,  and  force  were  his  weapons,  and  his 
own  great  name  the  chosen  pillar  of  his  throne. 

So  far  was  Bonaparte  from  magnifying  the  contrast 
and  distinctions  between  himself  and  the  old  dynasties 
of  Europe,  and  from  attaching  men  to  himself  by  new 
principles  and  institutions,  that  he  had  the  great  weak- 
ness, for  so  we  view  it,  to  revive  the  old  forms  of  mon- 
archy, and  fo  ape  the  manners  of  the  old  court,  and 
thus  to  connect  himself  with  the  herd  of  legitimate 
sovereigns.  This  was  not  only  to  rob  his  government 
of  that  imposing  character  which  might  have  been  given 
to  it,  and  of  that  interest  which  it  might  have  inspired 
as  an  improvement  on  former  institutions,  but  was  to 
become  competitor  in  a  race  in  wliicli  he  could  not  but 
be  distanced.     He  could  indeed  piuck  crowns  from  the 
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heads  of  monarchs  ;  but  he  could  not  by  any  means 
infuse  their  blood  into  his  veins,  associate  with  himself 
the  ideas  which  are  attached  to  a  long  line  of  ancestry, 
or  give  to  his  court  the  grace  of  manners,  which  belongs 
to  older  establishments.  His  true  policy  was,  to  throw 
contempt  on  distinctions,  which  he  could  not  rival ;  and, 
had  he  possessed  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  founder 
of  a  new  era,  he  would  have  substituted  for  a  crown, 
and  for  other  long  worn  badges  of  power,  a  new  and 
simple  style  of  grandeur,  and  new  insignia  of  dignity, 
more  consonant  with  an  enlightened  age,  and  worthy 
of  one  who  disdained  to  be  a  vulgar  kmg.  By  the 
policy  which  he  adopted,  if  it  be  worthy  of  diat  name, 
he  became  a  vulgar  king,  and  showed  a  mind  incapable 
of  answering  the  wants  and  demands  of  his  age.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  progress  of  intelligence  had  done 
much  in  Europe,  to  weaken  men's  reverence  for  pagean- 
try and  show.  Nobles  had  learned  to  lay  aside  their 
trappings  in  ordinary  life,  and  to  appear  as  gentlemen- 
Even  royalty  had  begun  to  retrench  its  pomp  ;  and,  in 
the  face  of  all  this  improvement,  Bonaparte  stooped 
from  his  height,  to  study  costumes,  to  legislate  about 
court  dresses  and  court  manners,  and  to  outshine  his 
brother  monarchs  in  their  own  iJne.  He  desired  to  add 
the  glory  of  master  of  ceremonies  to  that  of  conqueror 
of  nations.  In  his  anxiety  to  belong  to  the  caste  of 
kings,  he  exacted  scrupulously  the  observance  and  eti- 
quette with  which  they  are  approached.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  approximation  to  the  old  sovereigns,  with 
whom  he  had  no  common  interest,  and  from  whom  he 
could  not  have  removed  himself  too  far,  he  sought  to 
ally  himself  by  marriage  with  the  royal  families  in 
Europe,  to  ingraft  himself  and  bb  posterity  on  an  old 
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imperial  tree.  This  was  the  very  way  to  ttim  back 
opinion  into  its  old  channels ;  to  carry  back  Europe 
to  its  old  prejndices  ;  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  its 
old  order  ;  to  preach  up  iegitimacy  ;  to  crush  every 
liope  that  lie  was  to  work  a  beneficent  change  among 
nations.  It  may  seem  strange  that  his  egotism  did  not 
preserve  him  from  the  imitation  of  antiquated  monarchy. 
But  his  egotism,  though  excessive,  was  not  lofty,  nor 
was  it  seconded  by  a  genius,  rich  and  inv«Jtive,  except 
in  war- 

We  have  now  followed  Napoleon  to  the  height  of  his 
power,  and  given  our  views  of  the  poiicy  by  which  he 
hoped  to  make  iliat  power  perpetual  and  unbounded. 
His  fall  is  easily  explained.  It  had  its  origin  in  thai 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self- exaggeration,  of  which 
we  have  seen  so  many  proofs.  It  began  in  Spam. 
That  country  was  a  province  in  reality.  He  wanted 
to  make  it  one  in  name  ;  to  place  over  it  a  Bonaparte  ; 
to  make  it  a  more  striking  manifestation  of  his  power. 
For  tHs  purpose,  he  "kidnapped"  its  royal  family, 
stirred  up  tie  unconquerable  spirit  of  its  people,  and, 
after  shedding  on  its  plains  and  mountains  the  best 
blood  of  France,  lost  it  for  ever.  Next  came  his  expe- 
dition against  Russia,  an  expedition  against  which  his 
wisest  counseHors  remonstrated,  but  which  had  every 
recommendation  to  a  man  who  regarded  himself  as 
an  exception  to  his  race,  and  able  to  triumph  over  the 
laws  of  nature.  So  insane  were  his  self-confidence  and 
impatience  of  opposition,  that  he  drove  by  his  outrages 
Sweden,  the  old  ally  of  France,  into  the  arms  of  Rus- 
sia, at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  about  to  throw 
himself  into  the  heart  of  that  mighty  empire.     On  his 
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llwssian  campaign  we  have  no  desire  to  enlarge.  Of 
all  the  mournful  pages  of  history,  none  are  more  sad 
than  that  which  records  the  retreat  of  the  French  army 
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notices  of  Napoleon,  as  he  appeared  in  this  disastrous 
campaign,  are  given  m  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Segur, 
a  hook,  from  which  we  have  been  repelled  by  the  sor- 
rows and  miseries  which  it  details.  We  can  conceive 
few  subjects  more  worthy  of  Shakspeare  than  the  mind 
of  Napoleon,  at  the  moment,  when  his  fate  was  sealed ; 
when  the  tide  of  his  victories  was  suddenly  stopped  and 
rolled  backwards  ;  when  his  dreams  of  invineibleness 
were  broken  as  by  a  peal  of  thunder  ;  when  the  word, 
which  had  awed  nations,  died  away  on  the  bleak  waste, 
a  powerless  sound  ;  and  when  he,  whose  spirit  Europe 
could  not  bound,  fled  in  fear  from  a  captive's  doom. 
The  shock  must  have  been  tremendous  to  a  mind  so 
imperious,  scornful,  and  unschooled  to  humiliation. 
The  intense  agony  of  that  moment  when  he  gave  the 
unusual  orders,  to  retreat ;  the  desolateness  of  his  soul, 
when  he  saw  his  brave  soldiers  and  his  chosen  guards 
sinking  in  the  snows,  and  perishing  in  crowds  around 
him  ;  his   unwillingness   to   receive  tlie   details  of  his 
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losses,  fest  self-possession  should  fail  him  ;  the  fevity 
and  badinage  of  his  interview  with  the  Ahb^>  de  Pradi 
at  Warsaw,  discovering  a  mind  laboring  lo  throw  oft"  an 
insupportable  weight,  wrestling  with  itself,  struggling 
ag;ilnst  misery ;  and,  though  Jast  not  least,  his  uncon- 
querable purpose,  slili  clinging  lo  lost  empire  as  ihe 
only  good  of  life  ;  tliese  workings  of  such  a  spirit  wouli) 
have  furnished  to  the  great  dramatist  a  theme,  worthy 
of  his  transcendent  poweis. 

By  the  irretrievable  disasters  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, the  HTipire  of  the  world  was  effectually  placed 
beyond  the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  The  tide  of  conquest 
had  ebbed,  never  to  return.  The  spell  which  had 
bound  the  nations  was  dissolved.  He  was  no  longer 
the  Invincible.  The  weight  of  military  power,  which 
had  kept  down  the  spirit  of  nations,  was  removed,  and 
their  long-smothered  sense  of  WTong  and  insult  broke 
forth  like  the  fires  of  a  volcano.  Bonaparte  might  still, 
perhaps,  have  secured  the  throne  of  France;  but  that 
of  Europe  was  gone.  This,  however,  he  did  not,  could 
not,  would  not  understand.  Ho  had  connected  with 
himself  loo  obstinately  the  character  of  the  world's 
master,  to  be  able  to  reSnquish  tt.  Amidst  the  dark 
omens  which  gathered  round  him,  he  still  saw,  m  his 
past  wonderfd  escapes,  and  in  his  own  exaggerated 
energies,  the  means  of  rebuilding  his  fallen  power. 
Accordingly  ihe  Uiought  of  abandoning  his  pretensions 
does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  his  miiui,  and  hia  irrep- 
arable defeat  was  only  a  summons  to  new  exei'tion. — 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  Napoleon,  if  he  could  have 
understood  fully  his  condition,  would  have  adopted  a 
different  course.  Though  despairing,  he  would  pro- 
bablv  have  raised  new  arraiesi  and  fought  to  the  bst> 
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To  a  mind,  which  has  placed  its  whole  liappinesa  in 
having  no  equal,  ihe  tiiouglif  of  descenriiiig  to  the  level 
even  of  kings  is  intolerable.  Napoleon's  mind  had 
teeft  stretched  by  sucii  ideas  of  universal  empire,  that 
France,  iJiough  reaching  from  the  Rhine  to  tiie  Pyre 
nees,  seerned  narrow  to  him.  He  could  not  be  shut 
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he  has  set  his  heart.  Thus  fell  Napoleon.  We  shall 
follow  his  history  no  farther.  His  retreat  to  Elba, 
his  irruption  into  France,  his  signal  overtlirow,  and 
his  banislunent  to  St.  Helena,  though  they  add  to  the 
romance  of  his  history,  throw  no  new  light  on  liis  char- 
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acter,  "and  would  of  course  contribute  nothing  to  our 
present  object.  There  are  indeed  incidents  in  tiiis  por- 
tion of  his  life,  which  are  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
the  firmness  and  conscious  superiority  which  belonged 
to  him.  But  a  man,  into  whose  character  so  much 
impulse,  and  so  little  principle  entered,  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  preserve  unblemished,  in  such  hard  reverses, 
the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  an  emperor  and  a  hero. 

In  the  course  of  those  remarks,  our  views  of  the 
Conqueror,  of  the  First  Consul,  and  of  the  Emperor, 
have  been  given  plainly  and  freely.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, h  so  important  and  interesting,  that  we  have 
thought  it  worth  our  while,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
some  repetition,  to  bring  together,  m  a  narrower  com- 
pass, what  seem  to  us  the  great  leading  features  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

His  intellect  was  dialinguished  by  rapidity  of  thought. 
He  understood  by  a  glance  what  most  men,  and  supe- 
rior men,  could  learn  only  by  study.  He  darted  to  a 
conclusion  rather  by  intuition  than  reasoning.  In  war, 
which  was  the  only  subject  of  which  he  was  master^ 
he  seized  in  an  instant  on  the  great  points  of  his  own 
and  his  enemy's  positions  ;  and  combined  at  once  the 
movements,  by  which  an  overpowering  force  might  be 
thrown  with  unexpected  fury  on  a  vulnerable  part  of 
the  hostile  line,  and  the  fate  of  an  army  be  decided  in 
a  day.     He  understood  war  as  a  science  ;  but  his  mind 
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was  too  bold,  rapid,  and  irrepressible,  to  be  enslaved 
by  the  technics  of  his  profession.  He  found  ihe  old 
armies  fighting  by  rule,  and  he  discovered  the  true 
characteristic  of  genius,  which,  without  despising  rules, 
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knows  when  and  how  to  break  them.  He  understood 
thoroughly  the  immense  moral  power,  which  is  gained 
by  originality  and  rapidity  of  operation.  He  astonished 
■and  paralyzed  his  enemies  by  his  tuiforeseen  and  im- 
petuous assaults,  by  the  ^u^Jeimess  with  which  the 
stoim  of  battle  burst  upon  them;  and,  whilst  giiing 
(o  his  soldiers  the  advantages  of  modern  discipline, 
breathed  mto  them,  by  his  quick  and  decisive  move- 
ments, the  enthusiasm  of  ruder  ages.  This  power  of 
disheartening  the  foe,  and  of  spreadii^  through  his  own 
ranks  a  confidence,  and  exhilarating  courage,  ^i^iiich 
made  war  a  pastime,  and  seemed  to  make  victoiy  sure, 
distinguished  Napoleon  in  an  age  of  uncommon  mili- 
tary talent,  and  was  one  main  instrument  of  liis  future 
j>Ow«-. 

The  wonderful  effects  of  that  rapidity  of  thought  by 
which  Bonaparte  was  marked,  the  signal  success  of  his 
new  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  almost  incredible  speed 
with  which  his  fame  was  spread  through  the  nations,  had 
no  small  agency  in  fixing  his  cliararter  and  determining 
for  a  period  the  fate  of  empires.  These  stirring  influ- 
ences infused  a  new  consciousness  of  his  0(vn  might. 
They  gave  intensity  and  audacity  to  bis  ambition  ; 
gave  form  and  substance  to  his  indefinite  visions  of 
glory,  and  raised  his  fiery  hopes  to  empire.  The  burst 
of  admiration,  which  his  early  career  called  forth,  must 
in  particular  have  had  an  influence,  in  imparting  to 
his  ambition  that  modification  by  which  it  was  charac- 
terized, and  which  contributed  alike  to  its  success  and 
to  its  fall.  He  began  with  astonishing  the  world,  with 
producing  a  sudden  end  universal  stnsalion,  such  as 
modern  times  had  not  witnessed.  To  aslomsk  as  well 
as  to  sway  by  his  energies,  became  the  great  aim  of  his 
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life.  Henceforth,  to  rule  was  not  enough  for  Bona- 
parte He  wanted  to  amaze,  to  dazzle,  to  overpower 
men's  souls,  by  striking,  bold,  magnificent,  and  unan- 
ticipated results.  To  govern  ever  so  absolutely  would 
not  have  satisfied  him,  if  he  must  have  governed  si- 
lently. He  wanted  to  reigo  through  wonder  and  awe, 
by  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  his  name,  by  displays 
of  power  which  would  rivet  on  him  every  eye,  and 
make  him  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Power  was  his 
supreme  object,  but  a  power  which  should  be  gazed  at 
as  well  as  feh,  which  should  strike  men  as  a  prodigy, 
which  sSiould  shake  oid  thrones  as  an  earthquake,  and. 
1^  the  suddenness  of  its  new  creations,  should  awaken 
something  of  the  submissive  wonder  which  miraculoui 
agency  inspires. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  distinction,  oi 
characteristic  modification  of  his  love  of  fame.  It  was 
a  diseased  passion  for  a  kind  of  admiration,  which, 
from  the  principles  of  our  nature,  cannot  be  endi. 
and  which  demands  for  its  support  perpetual  and  more 
stimulating  novelty.  Mere  esteem  he  would  have 
scorned.  Calm  admiration,  though  universal  and  en- 
during, would  have  been  insipid.  He  wanted  to  elec- 
trify and  overwhelm.  He  lived  for-  effect.  The  world 
was  bis  theatre,  and  he  cared  little  what  part  he 
played,  if  he  might  walk  the  sole  hero  on  the  stage, 
and  call  forth  bursts  of  applause,  which  would  silence 
all  other  fame.  In  war  the  triumphs  which  he  coveted 
were  those,  in  which  he  seemed  to  sweep  away  his  foes 
like  a  whirlwind  ;  and  the  immense  and  unparalleled 
sacrifices  of  his  own  soldiers,  in  the  rapid  marches  and 
daring  assauhs  to  which  he  owed  his  victories,  in  no 
degree  diminished  their  worth  to  the  victor.     In  peace, 
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be  delighted  to  hurry  through  his  dominions ;  to  multi- 
ply himself  by  his  rapid  movements ;  to  gather  at  a 
glance  the  capacities  of  improvement  which  every  im- 
portant place  possessed  ;  to  suggest  plans  which  would 
startle  by  their  originality  and  vastncss;  to  project  in 
an  instant,  works  which  a  life  could  not  accomplish, 
and  to  leave  behind  the  impression  of  a  superhuman 
energy. 

Our  sketch  of  Bonaparte  would  be  impeifect  indeed, 
if  we  did  not  add,  that  he  was  characterized  by  nothing 
more  strongly  than  by  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeration. 
The  singular  energy  of  his  intellect  and  will,  through 
which  he  had  mastered  so  many  rivals  and  foes,  and 
overcome  what  seemed  insuperable  obslacles,  inspired  a 
consciousness  of  being  something  more  than  man.  His 
strong  original  tendencies  to  piide  and  self-exaltation, 
fed  and  pampered  by  strange  success  and  unbounded 
applause,  swelled  into  an  almost  insane  conviction  of 
B-jperhuman  greatness.  In  liis  own  view,  he  stood 
apart  from  other  men.  He  was  not  to  be  measured 
fay  the  standard  of  humanity.  He  was  not  to  be  re- 
tarded by  difficuhies  to  which  all  others  yielded.  He 
was  not  to  be  subjected  to  laws  and  obligations  which 
ail  others  were  expected  to  obey.  Nature  and  the 
human  wili  were  to  bend  to  his  power.  He  was  the 
child  and  favorite  of  fortune,  and,  if  not  the  lord,  the 
chief  object  of  destiny.  His  history  shows  a  spirit  of 
self- exaggeration,  unrivalled  in  enlightened  ages,  and 
which  reminds  us  of  an  Oriental  king  to  whom  incense 
had  been  burnt  from  his  birth'  as  to  a  deity.  This 
was  the  chief  source  of  his  crimes.  He  wanted  the 
sentiment  of  a  common  nature  with  his  feliow-beings. 
He  had  no  sympathies  with  his  race.      Tliat  feeling  of 
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brotherhood,  which  b  developed  in  truly  great  soata 
with  peculiar  energy,  and  through  which  they  give  up 
themselves  willing  victims,  joyful  sacrifices,  to  the  in- 
terests of  mankind,  was  wholly  unlfnown  to  iiim.  His 
heart,  amidst  its  wild  beatings,  never  had  a  throb  of 
disinterested  love.  Tlie  ties  which  bind  man  to  man 
he  broke  asunder.  The  proper  happiness  of  a  man^ 
which  consists  In  the  victory  of  moral  energy  and  so- 
cial alfeclion  over  the  selfish  passions,  he  cast  away 
for  the  lonely  joy  of  a  despot.  With  powers,  which 
might  have  made  him  a  glorious  representative  and  nim- 
istCT  of  tlie  beneficent  Divinity,  and  ttidi  natural  sen- 
sibilities which  might  have  been  exalted  into  sublime 
virtues,  he  chose  to  separate  himself  from  Iiis  kind,  to 
forego-  tlieir  love,  esteem,  and  gratitude,  that  he  might 
become  their  gaze,  tlieir  fear,  their  wonder  ;  and,  for 
this  selfish,  sohtary  good,  parted  with  peace  and  imper- 
ishable renown. 

This  insolent  eicaltation  of  himself  above  the  race  to 
which  he  belonged,  broke  out  in  tlie  beginning  of  his- 
career.  His  first  success  in  Italy  gave  him  the  tone  of 
a  master,  and  he  never  laid  it  aside  to  his  last  hour. 
One  can  hardly  help  being  struck  with  the  natural 
manner  with  which  he  arrogates  suprenjary  in  his  con- 
versation and  proclamations.  We  never  feel  as  if  he- 
were  putting  on  a  lordly  air.  In  his  proudest  claims,, 
he  speaks  from  his  own  mind,  and  in  native  language. 
His  style  is  swollen,  but  never  strained,  as  if  he  were 
conscious  of  playing  a  part  above  kis  real  claims. 
Even  when  he  was  foolish  and  impious  enough  to 
arrogate  miraculous  powers  and  a  mission  from  God 
his  language  showed  that  he  thouglit  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  character  and  exploits  to  give  a  color  t& 
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his  blasphemous  pretensions.  The  empire  of  the  world 
seemed  to  him  to  be  in  a  measure  his  due,  for  noth- 
ing short  of  it  corresponded  with  his  conceptions  of 
himself;  and  he  did  not  use  mere  verbiage,  but  spoke 
a  language  to  which  he  gave  some  credit,  when  he 
called  his  successive  conquests  "the  fulfilment  of  his 
destiny," 

This  spirit  of  self- exaggeration  wrought  its  own  mis- 
ery, and  drew  down  upon  him  terrible  punishments ;  and 
this  it  did  by  vitiating  and  perverting  his  high  powers. 
First,  it  diseased  his  fine  intellect,  gave  imagination  the 
ascendency  over  judgment,  turned  the  inventiveness  and 
fruitfulness  of  his  mind  into  rash,  impatient,  resUess  en- 
ei'gies,  and  thus  precipitated  him  into  projects,  which, 
as  the  wisdom  of  his  counsellors  pronounced,  were 
fraught  with  ruin.  To  a  man,  whose  vanity  took  him 
out  of  the  rank  of  human  beings,  no  foundation  for 
reasoning  was  left.  All  things  seemed  possible.  His 
genius  and  his  fortune  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  the 
barriers,  which  experience  had  assigned  to  human 
powers-  Ordinary  rules  did  not  apply  to  him.  He 
even  found  excitement  and  motives  in  obstacles,  before 
which  other  men  would  have  wavered  ;  for  these  would 
enhance  the  glory  of  triumph,  and  give  a  new  thrill  to 
the  admiration  of  llie  woi'ld,  Accordingly  he  again 
and  again  plunged  into  the  depths  of  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  staked  his  whole  fortune  and  power  on  a  single 
battle.  To  be  rash  was  indeed  the  necessary  result 
of  his  self-exalting  and  self-relying  spirit ;  for  to  dare 
what  no  other  man  would  dare,  to  accomplish  what  no 
other  man  would  attempt,  was  the  very  way  to  display 
himself  as  a  superior  being  in  his  own  and  others'  eyes. 
—  To  be  impatient  and  restless  was  another  necessary 
10* 
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issue  of  the  attributes  we  have  described.  The  ca&n^ 
ness  of  wisdom  was  denied  him.  He,  who  was  next 
to  omnipotent  in  his  own  eyes,  and  who  drfighted  to 
strike  and  astonish  by  sudden  and  conspicuous  opera- 
tions, could  not  Iffook  delay  or  wart  for  the  slow  opera- 
tions of  time.  A  work,  which  was  to  be  gradually  ma~ 
tui'ed  by  the  joint  agency  of  various  causes,  could  not 
suit  a  man,  who  wanted  to  be  fek  as  the  great,  perhaps 
only,  cause  ;  who  wished  to  stamp  his  own  agency  in. 
the  most  glaring  characters  on  whatever  he  performed  j 
and  who  hoped  to  rival,  by  a  sudden  energy,  the  steady 
and  progressive  works  of  nature.  Hence  so  many  of 
his  projects  were  never  completed,  or  only  announced. 
They  swelled,  however,  the  tide  of  flattery,  which  as- 
cribed to  him  the  completion  of  what  was  not  jet  be- 
gun, whilst  bis  restless  spirit,  riKhini^  to  new  entprprises, 
forgot  Its  pledges,  and  left  the  promiied  prodigies  of  his 
creative  geniin,  to  exist  only  jn  the  records  of  adulatron 
—  Thus  the  lapid  and  inventii  e  intellect  of  Bonaparte 
was  depraved,  and  filed  to  achieve  a  growing  ard 
duiable  gieatnest  It  reaied,  indeed,  a  list  and  im- 
posing Biructuie,  but  disproportjoned,  diiijointed,  with- 
out strength,  without  foundations  One  strong  blast  wis 
enough  to  shake  and  shfrttei  it,  nor  could  lus  genius  up- 
hold It  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  hia  lame,  had 
he  been  buiied  in  its  rums  ' 

One  of  tlie  striking  properties  of  Bonaparte's  char- 
acter was  decision,  and  this  di  we  hue  ilready  seen,- 
was  perverted,  by  the  spirit  of  self  exaggeration,  into 
an  inflexible  stubbornness,  which  counsel  could  not 
enlighten,  nor  <.  ircumstances  bend  Hiving  tiken  tlie 
first  step,  he  pressed  onward.  His  purpose  he  wished 
others  to  regard  as  a   law  of  nature,  or   a  decree  of 
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in  the  situation  to  which  my  political  system  and  the 
interests  of  my  empire  have  called  you,  your  first  duty 
towards  ME,  your  second  towards  France.  All 
your  other  duties,  even  those  towards  the  people  whom 
I  have  called  you  to  govern,  rank  after  these."     To 
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his  own  mind  Tie  was  the  source  and  centre  of  duty. 
He  was  too  peculiar  and  exalted,  to  be  touched  by  that 
vulgar  stain,  caUed  guilt.  Crimes  ceased  to  be  such, 
when  perpetrated  by  himself.  Accordingly  he  always 
speaks  of  his  transgressions  as  of  indiiferent  acts.  He 
never  imagined  that  they  tarnished  his  glory,  or  dimin- 
ished his  claim  on  die  homage  of  the  world.  In  St, 
Helena,  though  talking  perpetually  of  himself,  and  often 
reviewing  his  guilty  career,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  sin- 
gle compunction  escapes  him.  He  spealis  of  his  life 
as  calmly  as  if  it  had  been  consecrated  to  duty  and 
beneficence,  whilst  in  the  same  breath  he  has  the  au- 
dacity to  reproach  unsparingly  the  faithlessness  of  al- 
most every  individual  and  nation,  with  whom  he  had 
been  connected.  We  doubt  whether  history  furnishes 
so  striking  an  example  of  the  moral  blindness  and  ob- 
duracy, to  which  an  unbounded  egotism  exposes  and 
abandons  the  mind. 

His  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  was  seen  in  his  open- 
ness 10  adulation.  Policy  indeed  prompted  him  to  put 
his  praises  into  the  mouths  of  the  venal  slaves,  who 
administered  his  despotism.  But  flattery  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  swell  into  exaggerations,  now 
nauseous,  now  ludicrous,  and  now  impious,  if,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  chief,  there  had  not  lodged  a  flatterer 
who  sounded  a  louder  note  of  praise  than  all  around 
him.  He  was  remarkably  sensitive  to  opinion,  and  re- 
sented as  a  wrong  the  suppression  of  his  praises.  The 
press  of  all  countries  was  watched,  and  free  states  were 
called  upon  to  curb  it  for  daring  to  take  liberties  with 
his  name.  Even  in  books  published  in  France  on 
general  topics,  he  expected  a  recognition  of  his  au- 
thority.    Works  of  talent  were  suppressed,  when  their 
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wife,  nho  had  stood  firm  and  faithful  in  the  day  ol  his 
doubtful  fortunes,  was  cast  off  in  his  prosperity,  to  make 
room  for  a  stranger,  who  might  be  more  subservient  to 
his  power.  He  was  affectionate,  we  are  told,  to  liis 
brothers  and  mother ;  but  his  brothers,  the  momenl 
they  ceased  to  be  his  tools,  were  disgraced  ;  and  his 
mother,  it  is  said,  was  not  allowed  to  sit  in  tlie  presence 
of  her  imperial  son.*  He  was  sometimes  softened,  we 
are  told,  by  the  sight  of  the  field  of  battle  strewn  with 
the  wounded  and  dead.  But,  if  the  Moloch  of  his  am- 
bition claimed  new  heaps  of  slain  to-morrow,  it  was 
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never  denied.  Wiih  all  his  sensibility,  he  gave  millions 
to  the  sword,  with  as  little  compunclion  as  he  would 
have  brushed  away  so  many  insects,  whiuh  had  infested 
bis  march.  To  hira  all  buman  will,  desire,  power, 
were  to  bend.  His  superiority  none  might  question. 
He  insnked  the  fallen,  who  had  contracted  llie  guih 
of  opposing  bis  progress  ;  and  not  even  woman's  love- 
bness,  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  could  give  sbeiier 
from  his  contumely.  His  allies  were  his  vassals,  nor 
was  their  vassalage  concealed.  Too  lofty  to  use  the 
arts  of  conciliation,  preferring  command  to  persuasion, 
overbearing,  and  all-grasping,  be  spread  distnist,  exas- 
peration, fear,  and  revenge  through  Europe;  and,  when 
the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  old  antipathies  and 
mutual  jealousies  of  nations  were  swallowed  up  in  one 
burning  purpose  to  prostrate  the  ^  common  tyrant,  the 
universai  foe. 

Such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  But  some  will  say, 
he  was  still  a  great  man.  This  we  mean  not  to  deny. 
But  we  would  have  it  understood,  that  there  are  various 
kinds  or  orders  of  greatness,  and  that  the  highest  did 
not  belong  to  Bonaparte.  There  are  different  orders 
of  greatness.  Among  tbese  the  first  rank  is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  moral  greatness,  or  magnanimity  ;  to  that 
sublime  energy,  by  which  the  soul,  smltien  with  the 
love  of  virtue,  binds  itself  iridissolubly,  for  life  and  for 
death,  to  truth  and  duty  ;  espouses  as  its  own  the  inter- 
ests of  human  nature  ;  scorns  all  meanness  and  defies 
all  peril;  hears  in  its  own  conscience  a  voice  louder  than 
threatenings  and  thunders ;  withstands  all  the  powers 
of  the  universe,  which  would  sever  it  from  ihe  cause 
of  freedom  and  religion ;  reposes  an  unfaltering  trust 
in  God  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  is  ever  "  ready  to  be 
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glorious  inspirations.     This  is  the  greatness  which  be- 
longs  to   philosophers,    and   to    the   master   spirits   in 
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his  chief  sphere.  He  gained  his  ascendency  in  Europe 
by  the  sword.  But  -war  is  not  the  field  for  the  highest 
active  talent,  and  Napoleon,  we  suspect,  was  conscious 
of  this  truth.  The  glory  of  being  the  greatest  general 
of  his  age  would  not  have  satisfied  him.  He  would 
have  scorned  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  Marlbo- 
rough or  Turenne.  It  was  as  the  founder  of  an  empire, 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  comprehend  the  world, 
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and  which  demanded  olher  talents  hesides  diat  of  war, 
that  he  challenged  uiiiivalled  fame.  And  here  we  ques- 
tion his  claim.  Here  we  cannot  award  him  suprem- 
acy. The  project  of  universal  empire,  however  impos- 
ing, was  not  original.  The  revolutionary  governments 
of  France  had  adopted  it  before  ;  nor  can  we  consider 
it  as  a  sure  indication  of  greatness,  when  we  remember 
tliat  the  wealc  and  vain  mind  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
was  large  enough  to  cherish  it.  The  question  is  ;  Did 
Napoleon  bring  to  this  design  the  capacity  of  advancing 
it  by  bold  and  original  conceptions,  adapted  to  an  age 
of  civilization,  and  of  singular  intellectual  and  moral  ex- 
citement .'  Did  he  discover  new  foundations  of  power  .' 
Did  lie  frame  new  bonds  of  union  for  subjugated  na- 
tions .'  Did  he  discover,  or  originate,  some  common 
interests  by  which  his  empire  might  be  held  togedier  .' 
Did  he  breathe  a  spirit  which  could  supplant  the  old 
national  atiachme-its,  or  did  he  invent  any  substitutes 
for  those  vulgar  instruments  of  force  and  corruption, 
which  any  and  every  usurper  would  have  used  .''  Never 
m  tlie  records  of  time  did  the  world  furnish  such  ma- 
terials to  work  with,  such  means  of  modelling  nations 
afresh,  of  building  up  a  new  power,  of  introducing  a 
new  era,  as  did  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Never  was  the  human  mind  so  capable 
of  new  impulses.  And  did  Napoleon  prove  himself 
equal  to  the  condidon  of  the  world  ?  Do  we  delect  one 
original  conception  in  his  means  of  universal  empire  ? 
Did  Jie  seize  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age,  that  power- 
ful principle,  more  efficient  than  arms  or  policy,  and 
bend  it  to  his  purpose  ?  What  did  he  do  but  follow 
die  beaten  track .-'  hut  apply  force  and  fraud  in  their 
very  coarsest  forms  ?    Napoleon  showed  a  vulgar  mind, 
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when  he  assumed  self-interest  as  ihe  sole  spring  of  hu- 
man action.  With  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  bribes 
in  the  other,  he  imagined  himseff  absolute  master  of 
the  human  miad.  The  strength  of  moral,  national, 
and  domestic  feeling,  he  could  not  comprehend.  The 
finest,  and,  after  all,  the  most  powerful  elements  in 
human  nature  hardly  entered  into  his  conceptions  of 
it  ;  and  how  then  could  he  have  established  a  durable 
power  over  the  human  race  .'  We  want  little  more  lo 
show  his  want  of  originality  and  comprehensiveness,  as 
the  founder  of  an  empire,  than  the  simple  fact,  that  he 
chose  as  his  chief  counsellors  Talleyrand  and  FonchL, 
names  which  speak  for  themselves.  We  may  judge 
of  the  greatness  of  the  master  spirit,  from  the  minds 
which  he  found  most  congenial  with  his  own.  In  war, 
Bonaparte  was  great ;  for  he  was  bold,  original,  and 
creative.  Beyond  the  camp  he  indeed  showed  talent, 
but  not  superior  to  tliat  of  other  eminent  men. 

There  have  been  two  circumstances,  which  have 
done  much  to  disarm  or  weaken  the  strong  moral  re- 
prohatioD  vi.^i  ivii.i;i]  Bonaparte  ought  to  have  been 
regarded,  and  which  we  deem  worthy  of  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  wrongs  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  suf- 
fered at  St.  Helena,  and  to  the  unworthy  use  which 
the  Allied  Powers  have  made  of  their  triumph  over 
Napoleon.  First,  his  supposed  wrongs  at  St.  Helena 
have  excited  a  sympathy  in  iiis  beiialf,  which  has 
thrown  a  veil  over  his  crimes.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  deny,  th^t  an  unwarrantable,  because  unnecessary, 
severity  was  exercised  towards  Bonaparte.  We  think 
it  not  very  creditable  to  the  Britislj  government,  that 
it  tortured  a  sensitive  captive  by  refusing  him  a  title 
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which  he  had  long  worn.  We  ihink,  that  oot  only  reli- 
gion and  humanity,  but  self-respect  forbids  us  to  inflict 
a  single  useless  pang  on  a  fallen  foe.  But  we  should 
be  weak  indeed,  if  the  moral  judgments  and  feehngs, 
widi  wliich  Napoleon's  career  ought  to  be  reviewed, 
should  give  place  to  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  by 
which  it  was  closed.  With  regard  to  the  scruples, 
which  not  a  few  have  expressed,  as  to  the  right  of 
banishing  him  to  St.  Helena,  we  can  only  say,  that 
our  consciences  are  not  yel  refined  to  such  exquisite 
delicacy,  as  to  be  at  all  sensitive  on  this  particular. 
We  admire  nothing  more  in  Bonaparte,  than  the  effron- 
tery with  which  he  claimed  protection  from  the  laws 
of  nations.  That  a  man,  who  had  set  these  laws  at 
open  defiance,  should  fly  to  them  for  shelter  ;  that  the 
oppressor  of  the  world  should  claim  its  sympathy  as 
an  oppressed  man,  and  that  his  claim  should  find  ad- 
vocates ;  these  things  are  to  be  set  down  among  the 
extraordinary  events  of  this  extraordinary  age.  Truly, 
the  human  race  is  in  a  pitiable  state.  It  may  be 
trampled  on,  spoiled,  loaded  like  a  beai-t  of  burden, 
made  the  prey  of  rapacity,  msolence,  and  the  ';woid  , 
but  it  must  not  touchahaii,  or  disturb  the  pillow,  of 
one  of  its  oppressors,  unless  it  can  hnd  chipter  and 
verse  in  the  code  of  naiionat  Ian ,  to  authorize  it  rude 
ness  towards  the  privileged  offender  For  ourielves,  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  every  tyiaiit,  whether  a  usurper 
or  herediiary  prince,  fastened  to  a  lonel)  lock  in  the 
ocean.  Whoever  gives  clear,  undoubted  proof,  that 
he  is  prepared  and  sternly  resolved  to  make  the  e^rili 
a  slaughterhouse,  and  to  cru'ih  eierj  wilJ  adierfe  to 
his  own,  ought  to  be  caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  to 
require  mankind  to  proceed   against  him  according  to 
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written  laws  and  precedents,  as  if  he  were  a  private 
citizen  in  a  quiet  court  of  justice,  is  just  as  rational  as 
to  require  a  man,  in  imminent  peril  from  an  assassin,  to 
wait  and  prosecute  his  murderer  according  to  the  most 
protracted  forms  of  law.  There  are  great  solemn  rights 
of  nature,  which  precede  laws,  and  on  which  law  is 
founded.  There  are  great  exigencies  in  human  affairs, 
which  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no  precedent  to 
teach  the  right  path.  There  are  awful  periods  in  the 
history  of  our  race,  which  do  not  belong  to  its  ordinary 
state,  and  which  are  not  to  be  governed  and  judged  by 
ordinary  rules.  Such  a  period  was  diat,  when  Bona- 
parte, by  infraction  of  solemn  engagements,  had  throivn 
himself  into  France,  and  convulsed  all  Europe  ;  and 
they,  who  confound  this  with  ihe  ordinary  events  of 
history,  and  see  in  Bonaparte  but  an  ordinai-y  foe  to 
the  peace  and  independence  of  nations,  have  certainly 
very  different  intellects  from  our  own. 

We  confess,  too,  that  we  are  not  only  unable  lo  see 
the  wrong  done  to  Napoleon  in  sending  him  to  St. 
Helena,  but  that  we  cannot  muster  up  much  sympathy 
for  the  inconveniences  and  privations  which  he  endured 
there.  Our  sympathies  in  this  particular  are  wayward 
and  untractahle.  When  we  would  carry  them  to  that 
solitary  island,  and  fasten  them  on  the  illustrious  vic- 
tim of  British  cruelty,  they  will  not  tarry  there,  but 
take  their  flight  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Jaffa,  and 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  platform  where  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  shot,  to  the  prison  of  Toussaint,  and 
to  fields  of  baide  where  thousands  at  his  bidding  lay 
weltering  in  blood.  When  we  strive  to  fix  our  thoughts 
upon  the  sufferings  of  the  injured  hero,  other  and  more 
terrible  sufferings,    of  which   he  was  the  cause,  rush 
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upon  us  ,  and  his  complaints,  however  loud  and  angrj, 
are  drowned  b)  lyoans  and  execiations,  which  fill  our 
ears  from  eiery  rcyon  which  he  traver'-ed  We  have 
no  tearj  to  spaie  lor  fallen  greatness,  when  that  great- 
ness was  founded  m  crime,  and  reared  bj  loKe  and 
perhdj  We  icser\e  them  lor  those  on  whose  ruin  it 
rose  ^^  e  keep  our  s}  mpathies  for  om  race,  for  huimn 
nature  m  its  humblei  lorms,  for  the  impoverished  peas- 
ant, the  widowed  mothei,  the  violated  vngin,  and  aie 
even  perverse  enough  to  rejoice,  that  the  ocean  has  a 
prison  house,  wheie  the  author  of  iho^e  miseries  may- 
be aafely  lodged  Bonapiite's  historj  is  to  ua  too  sol 
exnn,  the  wrongs  for  which  humanit)  and  fieedom  ai- 
nign  him  are  too  flagrant,  to  allow  ub  to  plaj  the 
part  of  sentimentalists  around  his  gjaie  at  St  Helena 
We  leave  this  to  the  more  lefined  age  in  which  v^e 
hve  ,  and  we  do  so  in  the  hope,  that  an  age  is  coming 
of  less  tender  mould,  but  of  lofiiei,  sterner  feeling, 
and  of  deepei  sjnipalhy  VMth  the  whole  human  race 
Should  our  humble  paE;e  then  hve,  we  trust  wuh  an 
undoubtmg  faith,  that  the  uncompromising  indignation, 
With  which  we  plend  the  cause  ol  our  oppressed  and 
insuhed  nature  will  not  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
vindictiveness  and  hardness  of  heart 

We  observed,  that  the  monl  indignation  of  nianj 
towaids  Bonaparte  had  been  impancd  or  turned  awav 
not  only  by  his  supposed  wiongs,  hut  b)  the  unworthy 
use  which  his  conquerors  made  of  their  triumph  We 
are  told,  that,  had  as  nas  his  despotism,  the  Holy  Al- 
liance IS  a  woise  one,  and  that  Napoleon  was  less  a 
scourge,  than  the  piesent  coalition  of  the  ccnlinental 
monarchsj  framed  lor  the  systematic  suppression  ol 
lieedom  By  sudi  leasomng,  his  cnmes  are  cloaked, 
11* 
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not  to  feel,  tliat  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  a  blessing 
to  the  world  Who  can  look  for  example  at  France 
and  not  see  there  i  degieo  of  freedom  which  could 
never  hate  grown  up  under  tie  terrible  fiotvn  of  the 
u  irper  '  Tr  le  Bonapirte  s  hk  though  it  seemed  a 
chaimed  one  must  at  lenglh  ha\e  ended  and  we -ire 
told  that  then  h  s  empire  would  ha\e  been  broken  and 
that  the  general  crash  b>  some  mexpl  cable  piocfss, 
would  haie  s;iien  birfh  to  a  more  extensne  aid  duialle 
liberiv  than  can  now  be  hoped  But  such  antic  ip<i 
Uons  seem  to  us  to  be  hi  It  on  a  strai^c  mattenton  to 
the  nature  and  ineMtable  consequence';  of  Napoleons 
powet  It  was  whollj  a  mihtarv  power  He  was  hi 
erally  tirnmg  Europe  into  a  cami  and  drawing;  its 
best  talent  into  one  occupation,  war  Thus  Furope 
WIS  retracing  it  steps  to  those  ages  of  calamity  -ind 
darkness  when  the  only  law  was  llie  sword  The 
progress  of  centuries  which  had  consisted  c!  efl}  ra 
the  substitution  of  intelhgpnce  public  opin  on  and  other 
mild  and  rational  mfluenfes  for  brutal  force  was  (o 
be  reversed  Vt  Bonapaite  s  death  his  empire  must, 
indped  have  been  dis  ohed  but  m  litary  chiefs,  like 
Alexanders  he  i  tenants  would  haie  divided  it  Ihe 
sword  alone  would  have  shaped  its  future  comnui 
ties  and  after  }ears  of  desolation  and  bloodihed 
Europe  would  have  found  not  lepose  hut  a  respite 
an  armed  truce  iderwarnors  whose  onh  t  tie  to 
emp  re  would  have  been  their  own  good  blades  and 
the  weight  of  who  e  thiones  would  have  been  i.[held 
by  mditary  force  alone  Amidst  such  ctnviKions, 
during  which  tlie  press  would  have  been  evenwhere 
fettered,  and  the  military  spirit  would  have  triumphed 
over  and  swallowed  up  the  spirit  and  glory  of  letters 
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and  liberal  arts,  we  greatly  fear,  that  the  human  in- 
tellect would  have  lost  its  present  impulse,  its  ihirst 
for  progress,  and  would  have  faUen  back  towards  bar- 
barism. Iist  not  tlie  friends  of  freedom  bring  dishon- 
or on  themselves  or  desert  their  cause,  by  instituting 
comparisons  between  Napoleon  and  legitimate  sover- 
eigns, which  may  be  construed  into  eulogies  on  the 
former.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
tyranny,  wlieilier  it  hear  the  name  of  usurpation  or  le- 
gitimacy. We  are  not  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  In  our  judgment,  they  have  contracted 
the  very  guilt  against  which  they  have  pretended  to 
combine.  In  our  apprehension,  a  conspiracy  against 
the  rights  of  the  human  race  is  as  foul  a  crime,  as 
rebellion  against  the  rights  of  sovereigns ;  nor  is  there 
less  of  treason  in  warring  against  public  freedom,  tiian 
in  assailing  royal  power.  Still  we  are  bound  in  truth 
to  confess,  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  are  not  to  be 
ranked  with  Bonaparte,  whose  design  against  the  in- 
dependence of  nations  and  the  hberties  of  the  world, 
in  this  age  of  civilization,  liberal  thinking,  and  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  is  in  our  estimaiion  the  most  nefarious 
enterprise  recorded  in  history. 
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man,  a  man  like  ourselves,  subjecting  whoJe  na  ons 
to  his  absolute  rule.  It  is  this  wrong  an  1  n  1  o 
our  race  which  has  chiefly  moved  us.  Had  a  o  n  of 
God's  ordination,  passed  over  Europe,  pro  a  ng  s 
capitals,  sweeping  oif  its  villages,  burying  m  11  ons  n 
mini   we  should  have  wept   we  should  have  trembled 
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the  hopes  with  which  we  greeted  the  French  revolu- 
tion have  been  crushed  ?  that  a  usurper  plucked  up  the 
last  roots  of  the  tree  of  hberty,  and  planted  despotism 
in  its  place  ?  The  chief  cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor 
can  It  be  too  often  urged  on  the  friends  of  freedom. 
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revolution  riiis  Issued  prosperously,  because  Jt  was 
begun  and  iias  conducted  iindLr  the  auspices  of  ptivate 
and  public  virtue  Our  liberlj  did  not  <,onie  to  us  b) 
accident,  nor  tias  it  llie  gift  of  a  few  leaders  ,  but  its> 
'seeds  were  sonn  plentifuUj  m  tlic  minds  oi  the  whole 
people  It  was  looted  in  the  conscience  and  reason 
of  the  nation  It  was  ihe  growth  of  dehbeiate  convic- 
tions and  generous  principles  bbcrally  diffused  We 
had  no  Pins,  no  metiopohs,  which  a  few  leideta 
wayed,  and  which  sent  forth  ito  influences,  like  "a 
miglitj  lican,'  thiough  dependent  and  subservient  prov- 
inces The  countij  was  all  heatt  The  luing  pimci 
pie  pervaded  the  communitv,  and  evei)  \illage  added 
strength  lo  the  «(,leinn  puipo^e  of  being  free  We 
have  liere  an  exphnation  of  a  --triking  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  revolution,  v.e  mean  the  want  or  absence 
of  diat  description  of  gieat  iren,  whom  we  meet  m 
other  countries;  men,  who,  by  their  distinct  and  single 
agency,  and  by  iheii  splendid  deeds,  determine  a  na- 
tion's fate.  Theic  wds  too  much  greatness  in  the 
American  people,  to  admit  this  overshadowing  great- 
ness of  leaders.  Accordingly  the  United  Slatei  had 
no  liberator,  no  political  saviour.  Washington  indeed 
conferred  on  us  great  blessings.  But  Washington  was 
not  a  hero,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word.  We 
never  spoke  of  him  as  the  French  did  of  Bonaparte, 
never  talked  of  his  eagle-eyed,  irresistible  genius,  as 
if  this  were  to  work  out  our  safety.  We  never  lost 
our  self-respect.  We  felt  that,  under  God,  we  were  to 
be  free  through  our  own  courage,  energy,  and  wisdom, 
under  the  animating  and  guiding  influences  of  this 
great  and  good  mind.  Washington  served  us  chiefly 
hy  his  sublime  moral  quahties.  —  To  him  belonged  the 
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prodd  distinction  of  being  the  leader  in  a  revolution, 
without  awakening  one  doubt  or  solicitude  as  to  the 
.  purity  of  his  purpose.  His  was  the  glory  of 
the  brightest  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
reigned"  in  his  couniry  ;  and  in  this  way  lie  became 
a  source  of  energy,  a  bond  of  union,  the  centre  of  an 
enlightened  people's  confidence.  In  such  a  revoUiiion 
as  that  of  France,  Washington  would  have  been  noth- 
ing; for  that  sympathy,  which  subsisted  between  him 
and  his  fellow-citizens,  and  which  was  the  secret  of  his 
power,  would  have  been  wanting.  By  an  instinct  which 
is  unerring,  we  call  Washington,  with  grateful  rever- 
ence, the  Father  of  his  country,  hut  not  its  Saviour. 
A  people,  which  wants  a  saviour,  which  does  not  pos- 
sess an  earnest  and  pledge  of  freedom  in  its  own  heart, 
is  not  yet  ready  to  be  free. 

A  great  question  here  offers  itself,  at  which  we  can 
only  glance.  If  a  moral  preparation  is  required  for 
freedom,  how,  it  is  asked,  can  Europe  ever  be  free  .'' 
How,  under  the  despotisms  which  now  crush  the  con- 
tinent, can  nations  grow  ripe  for  liberty  ?  Is  it  to  be 
hoped,  that  men  will  learn,  in  the  school  of  slavery, 
the  spirit  and  virtues,  which,  we  are  told,  can  alone 
work  out  their  deliverance  .'  In  tlie  absolute  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  the  very  instruments  of  forming  an 
enlightened  and  generous  love  of  freedom  are  bent 
into  the  service  of  tyranny.  The  press  is  an  echo  of 
the  servile  doctrines  of  the  court.  The  schools  and 
seminaries  of  education  are  employed  to  taint  the 
young  mind  with  the  maxims  of  despotism.  Even 
Christianity  is  turned  into  a  preacher  of  legitimacy, 
and  its  temples  are  desecrated  by  the  abject  teaching 
of  unconditional   submission.     How  then   is  the   spirit 
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outward  king  ;  and  that  he  alone  is  worthy  the  name 
of  a  man,  who  gives  himself  up  solemnly,  dehberately, 
to  obey  this  hilernal  guide  through  peril  and  in  death. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  freedom  ;  for  no  man  is  wholly  and 
immutably  free  but  he  who  has  broken  every  outward 
yoke,  that  ho  may  obey  his  own  deliberate  conscience. 
This  is  the  lesson  to  be  taught  alike  in  republics  and 
despotisms.  As  yet  it  has  but  dawned  on  tiie  world. 
Its  full  application  remains  to  be  developed.  They 
who  have  been  baptized,  by  a  true  experience,  into 
this  vital  and  all-comprehending  truth,  must  every- 
where be  iis  propagators  ;  and  he,  who  makes  one 
convert  of  it  near  a  despot's  throne,  has  broken  one 
link  of  that  despot's  chain.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  diffusion 
of  this  loftiness  of  moral  sentiment  that  we  place  our 
hope  of  freedom  ;  and  we  have  a  hope,  because  we 
know  that  there  are  those  who  have  drunk  into  this 
truth,  and  are  ready,  when  God  calls,  to  he  its  martyrs. 
We  do  not  despair,  for  there  is  a  contagion,  we  would 
rather  say,  a  divine  power,  in  sublime  moral  principle. 
This  is  our  chief  trust.  We  have  less  and  less  hope 
from  force  and  bloodshed,  as  the  instruments  of  work- 
ing out  man's  redemption  from  slavery.  History  shows 
us  not  a  few  princes,  who  have  gained  or  strengtliened 
thrones  by  assassination  or  war.  But  freedom,  which 
is  another  name  for  justice,  honor,  and  benevolence, 
scorns  to  use  the  private  dagger,  and  wields  with  irem- 
bling  the  public  sword.  Tlje  true  conspiracy  before 
which  tyranny  is  to  fall,  is  that  of  virtuous,  elevated 
minds,  which  sbaU  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work 
of  awakening  in  men  a  consciousness  of  die  rights, 
powers,  purposes,  and  greatness  of  himian  nature  ; 
which  shall  oppose  to  force,  the  heroism  of  intellect 
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and  conscience,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  We 
believe,  that,  at  this  moment,  there  are  virtue  and  wis- 
dom enough  to  shalce  despotic  thrones,  were  they  as 
confiding  as  they  should  be,  in  God  and  in  their  own 
might,  and  were  they  to  pour  themselves  through  every 
channel  into  the  public  mind. 

.  We  close  our  present  labors,  with  commending  to 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  and  improvement.  We  adore  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  his  providence,  which  has  ordained, 
that  liberty  shall  be  wrought  ought  by  the  magnanimity, 
courage,  and  sacrifices  of  men.  We  bless  him  for  the 
glorious  efforts  which  this  cause  has  already  called 
forth  ;  for  the  intrepid  defenders  who  have  gatiiered 
round  it,  and  whose  fame  is  a  most  precious  legacy  of 
past  ages ;  for  the  toils  and  sufferings  by  which  it  has 
been  upheld;  for  the  awakening  and  thrilhng  voice 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  dungeon  and  scatTold, 
where  the  martyrs  of  liberty  have  pined  or  bled.  We 
bless  him,  that  even  tyranny  has  been  overruled  for 
good,  by  exciting  a  resistance,  which  has  revealed  to  us 
the  strength  of  virtuous  principle  in  the  human  soul. 
We  beseech  this  Great  and  Good  Parent,  from  whom 
all  p  e  nfl  ences  p  ocee  lock  ndle,  by  his  quick- 
en ng  b  ea  !  an  unq  en  !  able  lo  e  of  virtue  and  free- 
don  n  1  ose  fa  o  ed  men  1  o  n  1  e  iialh  enriched  and 
(,nal  zed  by  e  n  nen  ^fs  and  po  e  s  tlit  they  may 
fulfl  the  !  gh  fu  c  on  of  nsprnj,  tier  fellow-beings 
V  !  a  con  c  ousness  of  he  b  h  "ht  a  d  destination 
of  h  man  a  e  Wear  ed  v  h  olence  and  blood, 
ve  beseech  h  n  to  s  bve  t  opj  ess  ve  "■overnments, 
by  the  genUe,  yet  awful,  power  of  truth  and  virtue  ; 
by  the   teachings  of  uncorrupted  Christianity  ;  by  the 
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in,  and  by  !iis  providence  abroad,  to 
rights  with  other  arms,  to  do  a  sterner  work,  lo  repel 
despotic  force  by  force,  rfiay  they  not  forget,  even 
in  ^is  hour  of  provocation,  the  spirit  which  their  high 
calling  demands.  Let  Uiem  take  the  sword  with  awe, 
as  those  on  whom  a  holy  function  is  devolved.  Let 
them  regard  themselves  as  ministers  and  delegates  of 
Him,  whose  dearest  attribute  is  Mercy.  Let  them  not 
stain  their  sacred  cause  by  one  cruel  deed,  by  the  in- 
fliction of  one  needless  pang,  by  shedding  without  cause 
one  drop  of  human  blood. 
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In  a  former  numbei  of  our  work,*  we  lev-ie'.vetl  ilia 
life  and  character  of  Napoleon  Bonapaite  Wc  resume 
the  subject,  not  for  the  purpoae  of  speakjng  more  large- 
ly of  the  individual,  but  that  v.e  maj  consider  more 
distinctly  the  principle  oj  action  which  governed  him, 
and  of  which  he  was  a  remarkable  mamfe station. 

Power  was  the  idol  to  which  Bomparte  sacrificed 
himself  To  gam  supremacj  and  unlimited  swij,  to 
subject  men  to  Ins  will,  was  his  chief,  '.ettled,  unrelent- 
ing purpose  This  passion  diew  and  concerted  into 
Itself  the  whole  energy  of  his  miure  The  loie  of 
power,  (hat  common  prmcipie,  explains,  in  a  E;reat  de 
gree,  his  character  and  hfe  His  ciimes  did  not  spring 
from  any  impulse  peculiar  to  himself  With  all  his 
contempt  of  ihe  human  race,  he  still  belonged  to  it 
It  13  true  both  of  the  brighte'^t  Mrtue^  and  the  blackest 
vices,  though  they  seem  to  s- 1  apait  their  possessors 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  the  seeds  of  them  are 
sown  m  every  human  breast  The  man,  who  attracts 
and  ittet  us  by  his  intellectual  ind  monl  grandcut,  ig 
onl)  an  example  and  inticipation  of  Hip  Kijpro\emeiils, 
for  which  e\ery  mind  was  endowed  with  reason  and 
conscience ,  and  the  worst  man  has  become  such  b) 
the   periersion   and    e\ces3    of  desiip--    and   appetites 
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which  he  shares  with  his  whole  race.  Napoleon  hao 
no  element  of  character  which  others  do  not  possess. 
It  was  his  misery  and  guilt  that  he  was  usurped  and 
ahsorbed  by  one  passion  ;  thai  Ins  whole  mind  shot  up 
into  one  growth  ;  that  his  singular  strength  of  thought 
and  will,  which,  if  consecrated  to  virtue,  would  have 
enrolled  him  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  was 
enslaved  by  one  lust.  He  is  not  to  be  gazed  on  as  a 
miracle.  He  was  a  manifestation  of  our  own  nature. 
He  teaches  on  a  large  scale  what  thousands  teach  on 
a  narrow  one.  He  shows  us  the  greatness  of  the  ruin 
which  is  wrought,  when  the  order  of  the  mind  is  sub- 
verted, conscience  dethroned,  and  a  strong  passion  left 
without  restraint  to  turn  every  inward  and  outward  re- 
source to  the  accomplishment  of  a  selfish  purpose. 

The  influence  of  tlie  love  of  power  on  human  affairs  is 
so  constant,  unbounded,  and  tremendous,  that  we  think 
this  principle  of  our  nature  worthy  of  distinct  considera- 
tion, and  shall  devote  to  it  a  few  pages,  as  a  fit  sequel  to 
our  notice  of  Bonaparte. 

The  passion  for  power  is  one  of  the  most  universal  ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime  in  all  its  forms 
Sweeping  censures  on  a  naliral  sen  nent  cast  blan  e  on 
(he  Creator.  This  principle  «ho  v  tself  i  the  \cry 
dawn  of  our  existence.  The  ch  Id  never  ex  Its  and  re 
joices  more,  than  when  it  become  conse  ous  of  po  ver 
by  overcoming  difficulties,  or  con  pas';  ng  new  ends 
All  our  desires  and  appetites  le id  ad  and  e  ergj  to 
this  passiott,  for  all  find  increase  of  gra  fica  on  n  pro 
portion  to  the  growth  of  our  stren^tl  ad  fl  lence 
We  ought  to  add,  that  this  pr  c  pie  s  fed  from  nobler 
sources.     Power  is  a  chief  ele   e  t  of  all  tl  e  command 
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ir^  qualities  of  our  nature.  It  enters  into  al!  the  higher 
virtues ;  such  as  magnanimity,  fortitude,  constancy. 
It  enters  into  intellectual  eminence.  It  is  power  of 
thought  and  utterance  which  immortalizes  die  products 
of  genius.  Is  it  strange  that  an  attribute,  tlirough 
which  all  our  passions  reach  their  objects,  and  which 
characterizes  whatever  is  great  or  admirable  in  man, 
should  awaken  intense  desire,  and  be  sought  as  one  of 
the  chief  goods  of  life  ? 

This  principle,  we  have  said,  is  not  in  all  its  forms 
R  crime.  There  are  indeed  various  kinds  of  power, 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  covet,  accumulate,  and  hold 
fast.  First,  there  is  inward  power,  the  most  precious 
of  all  possessions ;  power  over  ourselves  ;  power  to 
withstand  trial,  to  bear  suffering,  to  front  danger ;  power 
over  pleasure  and  pain  ;  power  to  follow  oui-  convic- 
tions, however  resisted  by  menace  or  scorn  ;  the  pow- 
er of  calm  reliance  in  seasons  of  darkness  and  storms. 
Again,  there  is  a  power  over  outward  things  ;  the  pow- 
er by  which  the  mind  triumphs  over  matter,  presses  into 
its  service  the  subtilest  and  strongest  elements,  makes 
the  winds,  fire,  and  steam  its  ministers,  rears  the  city, 
opens  a  path  through  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  wilder- 
ness blossom  as  the  rose.  These  forms  of  power,  es- 
pecially the  first,  are  glorious  distinctions  of  our  race, 
nor  can  we  prize  them  too  highly. 

There  is  another  power,  which  is  our  principal  con- 
cern in  the  present  discussion.  We  mean  power  over 
our  fellow-creatures.  It  is  this  which  ambition  chiefly 
covets,  and  which  has  instigated  to  more  crime,  and 
spread  more  misery,  than  any  other  cause.  We  are 
not  however  to  condemn  even  this  universally.  There 
(S  a  truly  noble  sway  of  man  over  man  ;  one,  which  it 
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is  our  honor  to  seek  and  exert ;  which  is  eameif  by 
weil-doing ;  wliich  is  a  chief  recompense  of  virtuev 
"We  refer  to  tlie  quickening  influence  of  a  good  and 
great  mind  over  other  minds,  hy  which  it  brings  ihenj 
into  sympathy  with  itself.  Far  from  condemning  this^ 
we  are  anxioos  to  hold  it  forth  as  the  purest  giory 
whicli  virtuous  ambhion  can  propose.  Tlie  power 
of  awakening,  enlightening,  eleva-ting  our  fellow-crea- 
tures may,  with  peculiar  fitness,  be  called  divine  ;  for 
there  is  no  agency  cf  God  so  beneficent  and  sublime 
as  that  which  he  exerts  on  rational  natures,  and  by 
which  he  assimilates  them  lo  himself.  This  sway  over 
other  .souls  is  the  surest  test  of  greatness.  We  admire, 
indeed,  the  energy  which  subdues  the  material  creation, 
or  developes  the  physicial  resources  of  a  state.  But 
ii  is  a  nobler  might  which  calls  forth  the  intellectual 
and  moral  resources  of  a  people,  which  communicates 
new  impulses  to  society,  throws  into  circulation  new 
and  stirring  thoughts,  gives  the  mind  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  its  faculties,  and  rouses  and  fortifies  the  wdl  to 
an  unconquerable  jmrpose  of  well-doing.  This  spirit- 
ual power  is  worth  all  odier.  To  improve  man's  out- 
ward condition  is  a  secondary  agency,  and  is  chiefly 
important  as  it  gives  the  means  of  inward  growth.  The 
most  glorious  minister  of  God  on  earth  is  he,  who 
speaks  with  a  fife-giiing  energy  to  other  minds,  breath- 
ing into  ihem  the  love  of  truth  and  \'irlue,  strengtJiening 
them  to  sufier  in  a  good  cause,  and  lifting  them  above 
the  senses  and  the  world. 

We  know  not  a  more  exhilaratmg  tliought,  than  that 
this  power  is  given  to  men ;  that  we  can  not  only 
change  the  face  of  the  outward  world,  and  hy  virtuous 
discipline  improve  ourselves,  but  that  we  may  become 
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spn  gs  of  1  fe  and  1  ^1    to  our  fello     be  ngs      We  are 

I  ad  ed  o  a  feilo  si  p  h  Jesus  Chi  st  whose 
1  gl  e  end  as  1  a  1  e  m  1 1  act  1  a  ne  v  and 
cele     al  e  egy  on     ie  lu  m    d      ^\  e     ejo  ce  to 

II  I  a  he  d  1  no  con  e  to  mo  o[  ol  ze  h  s  d  v  ne 
s   a        o    enjoj    a     ol  a )    g  a  deur     bu     to   rece  ve 

i  s  e  en  all  1  o  honld  obej  Is  el  g  on  nto 
1  e  pa  h  ]     of    1      1  o  or   ai  d  i  app  ne  3      Every 

Clnibtian,  in  proportion  to  his  progress,  acquires  a 
measure  of  this  divine  agency.  In  die  humblest  con- 
dilionsj  a  power  goes  forth  from  a  devout  and  disinter- 
ested spirit,  calling  forth  silently  moral  and  religious 
sentiment,  perhaps  in  a  child,  or  some  other  friend, 
and  teaching,  without  the  aid  of  words,  the  loveliness 
and  peace  of  sincere  and  single-hearted  virtue.  In  tiie 
more  enlightened  classes,  individuals  now  and  then  ris€i 
up,  who,  dirough  a  singular  force  and  elevation  of  smil, 
obtain  a  sway  over  men's  minds  to  which  no  limit 
can  be  prescribed.  They  speak  with  a  voice  which 
is  heard  by  distant  nations,  and  which  goes  down  to 
future  ages.  Their  names  are  repeated  with  venera- 
tion by  millions  ;  and  milhons  read  in  their  lives  and 
writings  a  quickening  testimony  to  the  greatness  of 
the  mind,  to  its  moral  strength,  to  the  reality  of  dis- 
interested virtue.  These  are  the  true  sovereigns  of 
ihe  earth.  They  share  in  the  royalty  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  have  a  greatness  which  will  be  more  and  more 
felt.  The  time  is  coming,  its  signs  are  visible,  when 
this  long  mistaken  attribute  of  greatness  will  be  seen 
to  belong  eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  to  those,  who, 
by  their  characters,  deeds,  sufferings,  writings,  leave 
imperishable  and  ennobling  traces  of  themselves  on  the 
human  mind.      Among    these  legitimate    sovereigns    of 
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the  world,  will  be  ranked  the  philosopher,  who  pene- 
trates the  secrets  of  ihe  uuiverse,  and  of  the  soul ;  wli& 
opens  new  fields  (o  die  intellect  ;  who  gives  it  ii  new 
consciousnebi  of  its  own  powers,  rights,  and  diune 
original;  ttho  spreads  enlarged  and  liberal  habits  of 
thought  ;  and  who  hejpi  men  to  understand,  that  ao 
ever-growing  knowledge  is  the  patrinionj'  destined  for 
them  by  the  "Father  of  their  spirits."  Among  them 
will  be  ranked  the  statesman,  who,  escaping  a  vulgar 
policy,  rises  to  the  discovery  of  ihe  tuie  interest  of  a 
state  ;  who  seeks  without  fear  or  favor  llie  common 
good  ;  who  understands  that  a  nation's  mind  is  more 
valuable  than  its  soil ;  who  inspirits  a  people's  enter- 
prise, without  making  tlwin  tjie  slaves  of  wealth ;  who 
is  mainly  anxious  to  originate  or  give  stability  to  insti- 
tutions by  which  society  may  be  carried  forward  ;  who 
confides  with  a  sublime  constancy  in  justice  and  virtue, 
Bs  the  only  foundation  of  a  wise  policy  and  of  public 
prosperity  ;  and,  above  all,  who  has  so  drunk  into  the 
spiiit  of  Christ  and  of  God,  as  never  to  £brg,ei,  that 
his  particukt  country  is  a  member  of  the  great  human 
family,  bound  to  all  nations,  by  a  common  nature,  by 
a  common  interest,  and  by  indissoluble  laws  of  equity 
and  charity.  Among  these  will  be  ranked,  perhaps  on 
the  highest  throue,  tl>e  moral  and  religious  Reformer, 
who  truly  merits  that  name  ;  who  rises  above  his  times ; 
who  is  moved  by  a  holy  impulse  to  assail  vicious  estab- 
lishments, sustained  by  fierce  passions  and  inveterate 
prejudices;  who  rescues  gi  eat  tiuths  from  tlie  corrup- 
tions of  ages  ;  who,  joining  calm  and  deep  thought  lt> 
profound  feeJii^,  secures  to  religion  at  once  enhght- 
ened  and  earnest  conviction  ;  who  unfolds  to  men  hjghei 
forms  of  virtue  iban  they  have  yet  attained  or  conceived. 
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who  gives  brighter  and  more  thrilling  views  of  the  per- 
fection for  which  they  were  framed,  and  inspires  a  vic- 
torious failh  in  the  perpetual  progress  of  our  nature. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  this  power  which  be- 
longs to  truly  great  minds,  particularly  deserving  notice. 
Far  from  enslaving,  it  makes  more  and  more  free,  those 
on  whom  it  is  exercised  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  differs 
wholly  from  the  vulgar  sway  which  ambition  thirsts  for. 
It  awakens  a  kindred  power  in  others,  calls  (heir  facul- 
ties into  new  life,  and  particulariy  strengthens  ibem  to 
follow  their  own  deliberate  convictions  of  truth  and  du- 
ty. It  breathes  conscious  energy,  self-respect,  moral 
independence,  and  a  scorn  of  every  foreign  yoke. 

There  is  another  poiver  over  men,  very  different 
from  this ;  a  power,  not  to  quicken  'and  elevate,  but  to 
crush  and  subdue  ;  a  power  which  robs  men  of  the  free 
use  of  their  nature,  takes  them  out  of  their  own  hands, 
and  compels  them  to  bent!  to  another's  will.  This  is 
the  snay  Hhich  men  giasp  at  most  eagerly,  and  which  it 
is  our  great  purpose  to  expose.  To  reign,  to  give  laivs, 
to  clothe  their  o«n  wills  with  omnipotence,  to  annihi- 
late ail  other  wills,  to  spoil  the  individual  of  that  self- 
direction  which  is  his  most  precious  right,  —  this  has 
ever  been  deemed  by  multiliides  the  highest  prize  for 
r.ompeiilion  and  conflict.  The  most  envied  men  are 
those,  vlio  have  succeeded  in  prostrating  multitudes, 
in  subjecting  whole  communities,  to  their  single  will. 
It  is  the  love  of  this  power,  in  all  its  forms,  which  we 
sre  anxious  to  hold  up  to  reprobation.  If  any  crime 
should  be  placed  by  society  beyond  pardon,  it  is  this. 

Tliis  power  has  been  exerted  most  conspicuously 
and  perniciously  by  two  classes  of  men ;  the  priest  or 
minister  of  religion,  and  the  civil  ruler.     Both  rely  on 
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the  same  instrument ;  that  ia,  pain  or  terror ;  the  firsi 
calling  to  his  aid  the  fires  and  torments  of  the  future 
world,  and  practising  on  the  natural  dread  of  invisible 
powers  ;  and  the  latter  availing  himself  of  chains,  dun- 
geons, and  gibbets  in  the  present  life.  Through  these 
terrible  applications,  man  tias,  in  all  ages  and  in  almost 
©very  country,  been  made,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
a  slave  and  machine  ;  been  shackled  in  all  his  faculties, 
and  degraded  into  a  tool  of  others'  wills  and  passions. 
The  inftuence  of  almost  every  political  and  religious 
institution  has  been  to  make  man  abject  in  mind,  fear- 
ful, servile,  a  mechanical  repeater  of  opinions  whicli 
he  dares  not  try,  and  a  contributor  of  his  toil,  sweat, 
and  blood,  to  governments  which  never  dreamed  of  the 
general  weal  as  their  only  legitimate  end.  On  the  im- 
mense majority  of  men,  thus  wronged  and  enslaved, 
Ibe  consciousness  of  their  own  nature  has  not  yet 
dawned  ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  each  has  a  mind,  worth 
more  than  the  material  world,  and  framed  to  grow 
for  ever  by  a  self-forming,  self-directing  energy,  is  still 
a  secret,  a  mystery,  notwithstanding  the  clear  annun- 
eiauon  of  it,  ages  ago,  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  know 
not  a  stronger  proof  of  the  intenseness  and  iiefarious- 
ness  of  the  love  of  power,  than  the  fact  of  its  having 
virtually  abrogated  Chrlstianily,  and  even  turned  into 
an  engine  of  dominion,  a  revelation  which  breathes 
throughout  tlie  spirit  of  freedom,  proclaims  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  the  human  race,  and  directs  its  most 
solemn  denunciations  against  the  passion  for  rule  and 
empire. 

That  this  power,  which  consists  in  force  and  com- 
pulsion, in  the  imposition  on  the  many  of  the  will  and 
judgment  of  one  or  a   few,    is  of  a  low  order,  when 
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compared  wilh  the  quickening  influGnce  over  otliers, 
of  wliich  we  have  before  spoken,  we  need  not  stop  U) 
jprove.  But  tlie  rcmarlt  is  less  obvious,  though  not  Jess 
Iruc,  that  it  is  not  only  inferior  in  Itind,  but  in  amount 
or  degree.  This  may.  not  be  so  easily  acknowledged. 
He,  whose  will  is  passively  obeyed  by  a  nation,  or 
whose  creed  implicitly  adopted  by  a  spreading  sect, 
may  not  easily  believe,  that  his  power  is  exceeded, 
mot  only  in  kind  or  quality,  but  in  extent,  by  him  who 
wields  only  the  silent,  subtile  influence  of  moral  and 
intellectual  gifts.  But  (he  superiority  of  moral  to  ar- 
bitrary sway  in  this  particular,  is  proved  by  its  effects. 
Moral  power  is  creative  ;  arbitrary  power  wastes  away 
the  spirit  and  force  of  those  on  whom  it  is  exerted. 
And  is  it  not  a  mightier  work  to  create  than  to  destroy  ? 
A  higher  energy  is  required  to  quicken  than  to  crush ; 
to  elevate  tlian  to  depress  ;  to  warm  and  expand  than 
to  chill  and  contract.  Any  hand,  even  the  weakest, 
may  take  away  life  ;  anotfier  agency  is  required  to 
kindle  or  restore  it.  A  vulgar'  incendiary  may  destroy 
in  an  hour  a  magnificent  structure,  the  labor  of  ages. 
Has  he  energy  to  be  compared  with  the  creative  intel- 
lect, in  which  this  work  had  its  origin  ?  A  fanatic  trf 
ordinary  talent  may  send  terror  through  a  crowd ;  and 
by  the  craft,  which  is  so  often  joined  with  fanaticism, 
may  fasten  on  multitudes  a  debasing  creed.  Has  he 
power  to  be  compared  with  him,  who  rescues  from 
darkness  one  only  of  these  enslaved  minds,  and  quick- 
ens it  to  think  justly  and  nobly  in  relation  to  God, 
duly,  and  immortality  ?  The  energies  of  a  single  soul, 
awakened,  by  such  an  influence,  to  the  free  and  full 
use  of  its  powers,  may  surpass,  in  their  progress,  the 
intellectual  activity  of  a  whole  community,  enchained 
vor..  1.  i3 
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and  debased  by  fanaticism  or  outward  force.  Arbitrniy 
power,  whether  ci^'il  or  religious,  if  tried  by  the  only 
fair  test,  that  is,  by  its  effects,  seems  to  have  more 
affinity  with  weakness  than  strength.  It  enfeebles  and 
narrows  what  it  acts  upon.  Its  efficiency  resembles 
that  of  daitness  and  cold  in  the  natural  world.  True 
power  is  vivifying,  productive,  builds  up,  and  glve.s 
strength.  "VVe  have  a  noble  type  and  manifestation  of 
h  in  the  sun,  which  calls  forth  and  diffuses  motion,  life, 
energy,  and  beauty.  He  who  succeeds  in  chaining 
men's  understandings,  and  breaking  their  wills,  may 
mdeed  number  miijions  as  his  subjects.  But  a  weak, 
puny  race  are  the  products  of  his  sway,  and  they  can 
only  reach  the  stature  and  force  of  men  by  throwing 
off  his  yoke.  He  who,  by  an  intellectual  and  moral 
energy,  awakens  kindred  energy  in  oiliers,  touches 
springs  of  infinite  might,  gives  impulse  to  faculties  to 
which  no  bounds  can  be  prescribed,  begins  an  action 
which  will  never  end.  One  great  and  kindling  thought 
from  a  retired  and  obscure  man,  may  live  when  thrones 
are  fallen,  and  the  memory  of  those  who  filled  them 
obliterated,  and,  like  an  undying  fire,  may  illuminate 
and  quicken  all  future  generations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  inferiority  and  worthlessness 
of  that  dominion  over  others,  which  has  been  coveted 
so  greedily  in  all  ages.  We  should  rejoice  could  we 
convey  some  just  idea  of  its  moral  tiu-pitude.  Of  ail 
injuries  and  crimes,  the  most  flagrant  is  chargeable  on 
him  who  aims  to  establish  dominion  over  his  brethren. 
He  wars  with  what  is  more  precious  than  life.  He 
would  rob  men  of  their  chief  prerogative  and  glory  ; 
we  mean,  of  self- dominion,  of  that  empire  which  is  given 
to  a  radonal  and  moral  being  over  his  own  soul  and  his 
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own  life.  Such  a  being  is  framed  to  find  honor  and 
happiness  in  forming  and  swaying  himself,  in  adopt- 
ing as  his  supreme  standard  his  convictions  of  truth 
and  duty,  in  unfolding  his  powers  hy  free  exertion,  in 
acting  from  a  principle  within,  from  his  growing  con- 
science. His  proper  and  nohlest  attributes  are  self- 
government,  self-reverence,  energy  of  thought,  energj" 
ii!  choosing  t!ie  right  and  the  good,  energy  in  casting 
off  all  other  dominion.  He  was  created  for  empire  in 
Ills  own  breast,  and  woe,  woe  lo  them  who  would  pluck 
fi'oin  him  this  sceptre  !  A  mind,  inspired  by  God  witli 
reason  and  conscience,  and  capable,  through  these 
endowinenls,  of  progress  in  truth  and  duty,  is  a  sacred 
thing ;  more  sacred  than  temples  made  with  hands, 
or  even  tlian  this  outward  universe.  It  is  of  nobler 
lineage  than  that  of  which  human  aristocracy  makes  its 
boast.  It  bears  the  hueamenls  of  a  Divine  Parent.  It 
has  not  only  a  physical,  but  moral  connexion  with  the 
Supreme  Being.  Through  its  self- determining  power, 
it  is  accountable  for  its  deeds,  and  for  whatever  it 
becomes  Re'iponsibdity  that  which  aboie  all  things 
mikes  existence  solemn,  is  laid  upon  it  Its  gicat  end 
1:,  to  conform  itself,  by  ita  own  energ} ,  ind  by  spiritual 
succours  which  its  own  pia}ers  and  faithfulness  secure, 
to  that  perfection  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  of  which 
Cod  la  the  origmil  and  source,  nhich  shine=i  upon  Uj 
fiom  the  whole  outwird  world  but  of  which  tlie  in- 
icUgent  soul  is  a  truer  recipient  and  a  brighter  image, 
tien  than  the  sun  with  alibis  splendois  From  thesp 
\iens  we  learn,  that  no  outrage,  no  m|ur},  can  equal 
that,  which  is  perpetrated  bj  him,  who  would  break 
down  and  subjugate  the  human  mind  ;  who  would  rob 
men  of  self-reverence  ;  who  would  bring  them  to  stand 
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more  in  awe  of  outward  authority,  than  of  reason  ano 
conscience  in  their  own  souls  ;  who  would  make  him- 
self a  standard  and  law  for  his  race,  and  shape,  by 
force  or  terror,  the  free  spirits  of  others  after  his  o*vn 
judgment  and  will. 

Ali  excellence,  whether  hiteilectual  or  moral,  in- 
lolves,  as  its  essential  elements,  freedom,  energy,  and 
moral  independence,  so  that  llie  invader  of  these,  wheth- 
er from  the  throne  or  the  pulpit,  invades  the  most  sa- 
cred interest  of  the  human  race,  Intellectiral  excel- 
lence imphes  and  requires  these.  This  does  not  con- 
sist in  passive  assent  even  to  the  higliest  truths  ;  or  in 
the  most  extensive  stores  of  knowledge  acquh-ed  by  an 
implicit  faith,  and  lodged  in  llic  inert  memory.  It  lies 
in  force,  freshness,  and  independence  of  thought ;  and 
b  most  conspicuously  manifested  hy  him,  who,  loving 
truth  supremely,  seeks  it  resolutely,  follows  the  light 
without  fear,  and  modifies  the  views  of  others  hy  the 
patient,  strenuous  exercise  of  his  own  faculties.  To  a 
man  thus  intellectually  free,  truth  is  not,  what  it  is  to 
passive  multitudes,  a  foreign  substance,  doimant,  life- 
less, fruitless,  but  penetrating,  prolific,  full  of  vitality, 
and  ministering  to  the  health  and  expansion  of  the  soul. 
And  what  we  have  said  of  intellectual  exceHence  is 
still  more  true  of  moral.  This  has  its  foundation  and 
root  in  freedom,  and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without  it. 
The  very  idea  of  virtue  is,  that  it  is  a  free  act,  the 
product  or  result  of  the  mind's  self- determining  power. 
It  is  not  good  feeling,  infused  by  nature  or  cauglit  by 
sympathy  ;  nor  is  it  good  conduct  into  which  we  have 
bidden  through  imitation,  or  which  has  be«i  forced 
upon  us  by  another's  will.  We  ourselves  are  its  authors 
11  a  high  and  peciJiar  seiise.     We  indeed  depend  ou 
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God  for  virtue  ;  for  our  capacity  of  moral  action  s 
wholly  his  gift  and  inspiration,  and  widiout  his  pci- 
petual  aid  this  capacity  would  avail  nothing.  But  Ms 
aid  is  not  compulsion.  He  respects,  he  cannot  violate, 
(liat  moral  freedom  which  is  his  richest  gift.  To  the 
individual,  the  decision  of  his  own  character  is  left. 
He  has  more  than  kingly  power  in  his  own  soul.  Let 
liim  never  resign  it.  Let  none  dare  to  interfere  with  it. 
Virtue  is  self-dominion,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  it 
is  self-suhjection  to  the  principle  of  duty,  that  highest 
law  in  the  soul.  K  these  views  of  mtellectual  and  mor- 
al excellence  be  just,  then  to  invade  men's  freedom  is 
to  aim  the  deadliest  blow  at  their  honor  and  happi- 
ness ;  and  their  worst  foe  is  he  who  fetters  their  reason, 
who  makes  his  \vill  their  law,  who  makes  them  tools, 
echoes,  copies  of  himself. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  the  represenation  of 
virtue  as  consisting  in  self-dominion,  that  ihe  Scriptures 
speak  of  it  as  consisting  in  obedience  to  God,  But 
these  are  perfectly  compatible  and  harmonious  views  ; 
for  'genuine  obedience  to  God  is  the  free  choice  and 
adoption  of  a  law,  ihe  great  principles  of  which  our 
own  minds  approve,  and  our  own  consciences  bind  on 
us  ;  which  is  not  an  arbitrary  injunction,  but  an  emana- 
tion and  expression  of  the  Divine  Mind  ;  and  which  is 
intended  throughout  to  give  energy,  dignity,  and  en- 
largement to  our  best  powers.  He,  and  he  only,  obeys 
God  virtuously  and  acceptably,  who  reverences  right, 
not  power ;  who  has  chosen  rectitude  as  his  supreme 
rule  ;  who  sees  and  reveres  in  God  the  fulness  ond 
brightness  of  moral  excellence,  and  who  sees  in  obe- 
dience the  progress  and  perfection  of  his  own  nature. 
That  subjection  to  the  Deity,  whicli,  we  fear,  is  too 
13* 
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common,  in  which  the  mind  surrenders  itself  to  mere 
power  and  will,  is  any  tiling  but  virtue.  We  fear  that  iE 
is  disloyalty  to  that  moral  principle,  which  is  ever  to  be 
reverenced  as  God's  vicegerent  in  the  rational  sou!. 

Perhaps  some  may  fear,  that,  in  our  zeal  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  individual  mind,  we 
unsettle  government,  and  almost  imply  that  it  is  a 
wrong.  Far  from  it.  We  hold  government  to  be  an 
essential  means  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  education, 
and  would  strengthen  it  by  pointing  out  its  legitimate 
functions.  Government,  as  far  as  it  is  rightful,  is  the 
guardian  and  friend  of  freedom,  so  that  in  exalting 
the  one  we  enforce  the  other.  The  highest  aim  of  al! 
authority  is  to  confer  liberty.  This  is  true  of  domestic 
rule.  The  great,  we  may  say  the  single  object  of  pa- 
rental government,  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  education,  is, 
to  give  the  child  the  fullest  use  of  his  own  powers  ;  to 
give  him  inward  force  ;  to  tram  him  up  to  got  em  hnn- 
self.  The  same  is  true  of  the  authority  ol  Jesus  Christ 
He  came,  indeed,  to  rule  mankind  ,  but  to  rule  them, 
not  by  arbitrary  statutes,  not  by  force  and  menace, 
not  by  mere  will,  but  by  setting  beloro  them,  in  precept 
and  /life,  those  everlasting  lules  of  rectitude,  «hich 
Heaven  obeys,  and  of  which  every  soul  contains  the 
living  germs.  He  came  to  exert  a  moral  power,  to 
reign  by  the  manifestation  of  celestial  virtues  ;  to  awaken 
the  energy  of  holy  purpose  in  the  free  mind.  He  came 
to  publish  liberty  to  the  captives ;  to  open  the  prison 
door  ;  to  break  the  power  of  the  passions  ;  to  break  the 
yoke  of  a  ceremonial  religion  which  had  been  imposed 
in  the  childhood  of  the  race ;  to  exalt  us  to  a  manly 
homage  and  obedience  of  our  Creator.  Of  civil  govern- 
ment, too,  the  great  end  is  to  secure   freedom.     Its 
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bitrary  will,  is  their  Worst  foe. 

We  have  aimed  to  show  the  guilt  of  the  love  of  power 
and  dominion,  by  showing  the  ruin  which  it  brings  on 
the  mind,  by  enlarging  on  the  preciousness  of  that  in- 
ward freedom  which  it  invades  and  destroys.  To  us, 
this  view  is  the  most  impressive  ;  but  the  guilt  of  this 
passion  may  also  be  discerned,  and  by  some  more 
clearly,  in  its  oiilward  influences  ;  in  the  desolation, 
bloodshed,  and  woe,  of  which  it  is  the  perpetual  cause. 
We  owe  to  it  almost  all  the  miseries  of  war.  To  spread 
the  sway  of  one  or  a  few,  thousands  and  millions  have 
been  turned  into  machines  under  the  name  of  soldiers, 
armed  wirf]  instruments  of  deslruciion,  and  then  sent 
to  reduce  others  to  their  own  lot  by  fear  and  pain,  by 
fire  and  sword,  by  butchery  and  pillage.  And  is  it 
light  guilt,  to  array  man  against  his  brother  ;  to  make 
murder  the  trade  of  thousands  ;  to  drench  the  earth 
with  human  blood  ;  to  turn  it  into  a  desert ;  to  scatter 
families  hke  chaff;  to  make  mothers  widows,  and  chil- 
dren orphans  ;  and  to  do  all  this  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  a  still  gloomier  desolation,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
subjugating  men's  souls,   turning  them   into  basB  para- 
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to  buy  salt  to  season  iiis  coarse  fare,  seldom  or  never 
tasting  animal  food,  having  for  his  shelter  a  raud-walied 
hut  floored  with  eartli  or  stone,  and  subjected  equally 
wilh  the  brute  to  the  rule  of  a  superior,  he  seems  to 
us  to  parlake  less  of  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral 
pleasures,  than  the  free  wanderei:  of  the  woods,  whose 
steps  no  man  fetters  ;  whose  wigwam  no  tyrant  violates ; 
whose  chief  toil  is  hunting,  that  noblest  of  sports  ;  who 
feasts  on  the  deer,  that  most  luxurious  of  viands ;  to 
whom  streams,  as  well  as  woods,  pay  tribute ;  whose 
adventurous  life  gives  sagacity;  and  in  whom  peril 
nourishes  courage  and  self-command.  We  are  no  ad- 
vocates for  savage  life.  We  know  that  its  boasted 
freedom  is  a  delusion.  The  single  fact,  that  human 
nature  in  this  wild  state  makes  no  progress,  is  proof 
enough  that  it  wants  true  liberty.  We  mean  only  to 
say,  that  man,  in  the  hands  of  despotism,  is  sometimes 
degi'aded  below  the  savage  ;  that  it  were  better  for  fiim 
to  be  lawless,  then  to  live  under  lawless  sway. 
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It  is  the  part  of  Christians  to  look  on  the  passion 
for  power  and  dominion  with  strong  abhorrence  ;  for 
it  is  singularly  hostile  to  the  genius  of  their  religion. 
Jesus  Christ  always  condemned  it.  One  of  the  striking 
marks  of  his  moral  grealness,  and  of  the  originality  of 
his  character,  was,  that  he  held  no  fellowship  and  made 
no  compromise  with  this  universal  spirit  of  his  age,  hut 
withstood  it  in  every  form.  He  found  the  Jews  intoxi- 
cating themselves  wilh  dreams  of  empire.  Of  the  proph- 
ecies relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  most  familiar  and 
dear  to  them  were  those,  which  announced  him  as  a 
conqueror,  and  which  were  construed  by  their  worldli- 
ness  into  a  promise  of  triumphs  to  the  people  from 
whom  he  was  to  spring,  Even  the  chosen  disciples  of 
Jesus  looked  to  him  for  this  good,  "  To  sit  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  hold 
the  most  commanding  station  in  his  kingdom,  was  not 
only  their  lurking  wish,  but  their  open  and  importunate 
request.  But  there  was  no  passion  on  which  Jesus 
frowned  more  severely  than  on  this.  He  taught,  that, 
to  be  great  in  bis  kingdom,  men  must  serve,  instead  of 
ruling,  their  brethren.  He  placed  among  them  a  child 
as  an  emblem  of  the  humility  of  his  religion.  His  most 
terrible  rebukes  fell  on  the  lordly,  aspiring  Pharisee. 
In  his  own  person,  he  was  mild  and  condescending, 
exacting  no  personal  service,  hving  with  his  disciples 
as  a  friend,  sharing  their  wants,  sleeping  in  their  fish- 
ing-boat, and  even  washing  their  feet  ;  and  in  all  this, 
he  expressly  proposed  himself  to  them  as  a  pattern, 
knowing  well,  that  the  last  triumph  of  disinterestedness 
is  to  forget  our  own  superiority,  in  our  sympathy,  soli- 
citude, tenderness,  respect,  and  self-denying  zeal  for 
those  who  are   below  tis.     We  cannot  indeed  wonder 
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ofhce  and  that  the  highest  places  of  poiier  ind  iiuft 
are  prizes  ioi  univeridl  competition  The  '.upenorilj 
attnbuted  bj  ni  inj  to  our  institutions  a,,  not  thai  they 
secure  the  grcitLSt  fteedom,  but  give  every  man  ■> 
cliance  of  luhng  ,  not  that  ihev  reduce  the  power  of 
government  withm  the  narrowest  hmits  which  the  laiety 
of  the  ^tate  admits,  hut  throw  it  into  as  manj  hand;, 
as  possible  Ihe  despots  great  crime  is  thought  to 
be,  that  he  keeps  the  dehght  ol  dominion  to  himself, 
that  he  makes  a  monopol)  of  it,  whilst  our  more  gener- 
ous institutions,  by  breaking  it  into  pamels,  and  inviting 
the  multitude  to  scramble  for  it,  spiead  tins  joj  more 
widely  The  result  is,  tJiat  political  ambition  infects 
our  countrj,  and  generates  a  feieush  restlessness  and 
discontent,  which,  to  the  monarchisi,  maj  seem  more 
than  a  balance  for  our  forms  of  1  bi.rt\  The  spirit 
of  intrigue,  which  in  absolute  governments  is  con- 
fined to  courts,  walks  abroad  through  tlie  land  ,  and, 
as  individuals  can  accomplish  no  pohiical  purposes 
single-handed,  they  band  themselves  into  parties,  osten 
sibly  fiamtd  foi  public  ends,  but  aiming  onlj  at  the 
acquisition  of  power  The  nomind  sovereign,  that  is, 
the  people  like  all  othei  sovereignt.,  is  courted  and 
flattered,  and  told  that  it  can  do  no  wrong  Its  pride 
IS  pimpered  its  passions  inflamed,  its  prejudices  made 
mveteiate  Puch  aie  tiie  processes  by  v  hich  other 
republics  have  been  subverted,  and  he  must  be  blind 
who  cannot  trace  them  among  oursehes  We  mean 
not  to  exaggerate  our  dana;ers  We  rejoice  to  know , 
that  the  improi  emenis  ol  societj  oppose  manj  checks 
to  the  love  of  ponei  But  everv  wise  man,  who  sees 
Its  workings,  must  diead  it  as  our  chief  foe 

This  passion  derives  strength  and  vehemence  in  our 
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couniry  from  the  common  idea,  that  poliucal  power  is 
the  highest  prize  which  society  has  to  offer.  We  know 
not  a  more  general  delusion,  nor  is  it  ihe  least  daDger- 
ous.  Instilled,  as  it  is,  in  our  youth,  it  gives  infinite 
excitement  to  political  amhilion.  It  turns  the  active 
lalent  of  the  country  to  puhhc  station  as  the  supreme 
good,  and  makes  it  restless,  intriguing,  and  unprin- 
cipled. It  cails  out  hosts  of  selfish  competitors  for 
comparatively  few  places,  and  encourages  a  hold,  un- 
blushing pursuit  of  personal  elevation,  which  a  just 
moral  sense  and  self-respect  in  (ho  community  would 
frown  upon  and  cover  wilh  shame.  This  prejudice  has 
come  down  from  past  ages,  and  is  one  of  their  worst 
bequests.  To  govern  others  has  always  been  thought 
the  highest  function  on  earth.  We  have  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  strength  and  pernicious  influence  of  this 
persuasion,  in  the  manner  in  which  history  has  been 
written.  Who  fill  the  page  of  history  ?  Pohlical  and 
military  leaders,  who  have  lived  for  one  end,  to  subdue 
and  govern  their  fellow-beings.  Those  occupy  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  people,  the  human  race,  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  and  are  almost  lost  behind  their  masters. 
The  proper  and  noblest  object  of  history  is,  to  record 
the  vicissitudes  of  society,  its  spirit  in  different  ages, 
the  causes  which  have  determined  its  progress  and 
decline,  and  especially  the  manifestations  and  growth 
of  its  highest  attributes  and  interests,  of  intelligence, 
of  the  religious  principle,  of  moral  sentiment,  of  the 
elegant  and  useful  arts,  of  the  triumphs  of  man  over 
nature  and  himself.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  records 
of  men  in  power,  often  weak,  oftener  wicked,  who  did 
little  or  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  their  age,  who 
were  in  no  sense  its  repi'esentatives,  whom  the  accident 
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nf  binh  perhaps  raised  to  influence.  We  have  the  quar- 
rels of  courtiers,  tlie  inti'igues  of  cabinets,  sieges  and 
battles,  royal  birlhs  and  deaths,  and  die  secrets  of  a 
palace,  that  sink  of  lewdness  and  corruption.  These 
are  the  staples  of  history.  The  inventions  of  printing, 
of  gunpowder,  and  iho  mariner's  compass,  were  too 
mean  affairs  for  history  to  trace.  She  ivas  bowing  be- 
fore kings  and  warriors.  She  had  volumes  for  the  plots 
and  quarrels  of  Leicester  and  Kssex  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  but  not  a  page  for  Shakspeare  ;  and  if  Ba- 
con had  not  filled  an  office,  she  would  hardly  have  re- 
corded his  name,  in  her  anxiety  to  preserve  the  deeds 
and  sayings  of  that  Solomon  of  his  age,  James  the 
First. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  supreme  importance  which  is 
attached  to  rulers  and  government,  as  a  prejudice ;  and 
we  think,  that  something  may  be  done  towards  abating 
the  passion  for  power,  by  placing  this  thought  in  a 
clearer  light.  It  seems  to  us  not  very  difficult  to  show, 
that  to  govern  men  is  not  as  high  a  sphere  of  action  as 
has  been  commonly  supposed,  and  that  those,  who  have 
obtained  this  dignity,  have  usurped  a  place  beyond 
their  due  in  history  and  men's  minds.  We  apprehend, 
mdeed,  that  we  are  not  alone  in  this  opinion  ;  that  a 
change  of  sentiment  on  diis  subject  has  commenced 
and  must  go  on  ;  that  men  are  learning,  that  there  are 
higher  sources  of  happiness  and  more  important  agents 
in  human  affairs  than  political  rule.  It  is  one  mark  of 
the  progress  of  society,  that  it  brings  down  the  public 
man  and  raises  the  private  one.  It  throws  power  into 
tlie  hands  of  untitied  individuals,  and  spreads  it  through 
all  orders  of  die  community.  It  multiplies  and  distrib- 
utes  freely   means  of  extensive   inlluence,   and  opens 
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new  channeb,  by  which  the  gifted  mind,  in  whatever 
rank  or  condition,  may  communicate  itself  far  and  wide. 
Through  tiie  diflusion  of  education  and  printing,  a  pri- 
vate man  may  now  speak  to  multitudes,  incompara- 
bly more  numerous  than  ancient  or  modem  eloquence 
ever  electrified  in  the  popular  assembly  or  the  hall  of 
legislation.  By  these  instruments,  truth  is  asserting  her 
sovereignty  over  nations,  without  the  help  of  rank, 
office,  or  sword  ;  and  her  faitliful  ministers  will  become 
more  and  more  the  lawgivers  of  the  world. 

We  mean  not  to  deny,  we  steadily  affirm,  that  govern- 
ment is  a  great  good,  and  essential  to  liuman  hap- 
piness ;  but  it  does  its  good  chiefly  by  a  negative  in- 
fluence, by  repressing  injustice  and  crime,  by  securing 
property  from  invasion,  and  thus  removing  obstructions 
to  the  free  exercise  of  human  powers.  It  confers  little 
positive  benefit.  Its  ofiice  is,  not  to  confer  happiness, 
but  to  give  men  opportunity  to  work  out  happiness  for 
themselves.  Government  resembles  the  wall  which  sur- 
rounds our  lands  ;  a  needful  protection,  but  rearing  no 
harvests,  ripening  no  fruits.  It  is  the  individual  who 
must  choose  whether  the  enclosure  shall  be  a  paradise 
or  a  waste.  How  litde  positive  good  can  govern- 
ment confer !  It  does  not  till  bur  fields,  build  our 
houses,  weave  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  oiu'  families, 
give  disinterestedness  to  the  heart,  or  energy  to  the 
intellect  and  will.  All  our  great  inlerests  are  left  to 
ourselves  ;  and  governments,  when  they  have  interfered 
with  them,  have  obstructed,  much  more  than  advanced 
them.  For  example,  tiiey  have  taken  religion  into  their 
keeping  only  to  disfigure  it.  So  education,  in  their 
hands,  has  generally  become  a  propagator  of  servile 
maxims,  and  an  upholder  of  antiquated  errors.     In  tike 
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manner  ihey  have  paralyzed  trade  by  dieir  nursing 
care,  and  multiplied  poverly  by  expedients  for  its  re- 
lief. Government  has  almost  always  been  a  barrier 
against  which  intellect  has  had  to  struggle  ;  and  society 
has  made  its  chief  progress  by  the  minds  of  private  in- 
dividuals, who  have  outstripped  their  rulers,  and  gradu- 
ally shamed  them  into  truth  and  wisdom. 

Virtue  and  intelligence  are  tbe  great  interests  of  a 
community,  including  all  others,  and  worth  all  others  ; 
and  tiie  noblest  agency  is  that  by  which  they  are  ad- 
vanced. Now  we  apprehend,  that  political  power  is 
not  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  their  promotion, 
and  accordingly  we  doubt  whether  government  is  the 
only  or  highest  sphere  for  superior  rainds.  Virtue,  from 
its  very  nature,  cannot  be  a  product  of  what  may  be 
called  the  direct  operation  of  government ;  that  is,  of 
legislation.  Laws  may  repress  crime.  Their  office 
is  to  erect  prisons  for  violence  and  fraud.  But  moral 
and  religious  worth,  dignity  of  character,  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  all  that  makes  man  a  blessing  to  himself 
and  society,  hes  beyond  tlieir  province.  Virtue  is  of 
tbe  soul,  where  laws  cannot  penetrate.  Excellence  is 
something  too  refined,  spiritual,  celestial,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  coarse  machinery  of  government.  Human 
legislation  addresses  itself  to  self-love,  and  works  by 
outward  force.  Its  chief  instrument  is  punishment. 
It  cannot  touch  the  springs  of  virtuous  feelings,  of 
great  and  good  deeds.  Accordingly,  rulers,  with  all 
their  imagined  omnipotence,  do  not  dream  of  enjoining 
by  statute,  philanthropy,  gratitude,  devout  sentiment, 
magnanimity,  and  purity  of  thought.  Virtue  is  too  high 
a  concern  for  government.  It  is  an  inspiration  of  God, 
not  a  creature  of  law,;  and  the  agents  whom  God  chiefly 
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honors  in  its  promotion,  are  those,  who,  through  ex- 
perience as  well  as  meditation,  have  risen  to  generous 
conceptions  of  it,  and  who  show  it  fordi,  not  in  empty 
eulogies,  hutm  the  language  of  deep  conviction,  and  in 
lives  of  purity. 

Government,  then,  does  little  to  advance  the  chief 
interest  of  human  nature  hy  its  direct  agency  ;  and 
what  shall  we  say  of  its  indirect  ?  Here  we  wish  not 
to  offend  ;  but  we  must  he  allowed  to  use  that  plainness 
of  speech  which  becomes  Christians  and  freemen.  We 
do  fear  then,  tliat  the  indirect  influence  of  government 
is  on  the  whole  adverse  to  virtne  ;  and  in  saying  this, 
we  do  not  speak  of  other  counU'ies,  or  of  diflerent 
political  institutions  from  our  own.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  what  all  around  us  would  echo,  that  monarchy 
corrupts  a  state,  that  the  air  of  a  court  reeks  with  in- 
fection, and  taints  the  higher  classes  with  a  hcentious- 
ness  which  descends  to  their  inferiors.  We  speak  of 
government  at  home  ;  and  we  ask  wise  men  to  say, 
whether  it  ministers  most  to  vice  or  virtue.  We  fear, 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  political  power  is  of  corrupting 
tendency  ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  public  men 
are  not  the  most  effectual  teachers  of  truth,  disinter- 
estedness, and  incorruptible  integrity  to  the  people. 
An  error  prevails  in  relation  to  political  concerns, 
which  necessarily  makes  civil  institutions  demoralizing. 
It  is  deeply  rooted,  the  growth  of  ages.  We  refer  to 
the  belief,  that  public  men  are  absolved  in  a  measure 
from  the  everlasting  and  immutable  obligations  of  mor- 
ality ;  that  political  power  is  a  prize,  which  justifies 
arts  and  compliances  that  would  be  scorned  in  private 
life  ;  that  management,  intrigue,  hollow  pretensions,  and 
base  passions,   deserve  slight  rehuke  when 
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we  liave  just  expressed.  We  refer  to  property,  or 
wealtlj.  That  the  influence  of  political  institutions  on 
this  great  concern  is  important,  inestimable,  we  mean 
not  to  deny.  But,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  it 
is  chiefly  negative.  Government  enriclies  a  people 
liy  removing  obstructions  to  their  powers,  by  defending 
them  from  wrong,  and  llius  giving  them  opportunity 
to  enricli  themselves.  Government  is  not  the  spring  of 
the  wealth  of  nations,  but  tlieir  own  sagacity,  industry, 
enterprise,  and  force  of  character.  To  leave  a  people 
to  themselves,  is  generally  the  best  service  their  riders 
can  render.  Time  was,  when  sovereigns  fixed  prices 
and  wages,  regulated  industry  and  expense,  and  im- 
agined tfjat  a  nation  would  starve  and  perish,  if  it  were 
not  guided  and  guarded  like  an  infant.  But  we  have 
learned,  that  men  are  their  own  best  guardians,  that 
property  is  safest  tinder  its  owner's  care,  and  diat,  gen- 
erally speaking,  even  great  enterprises  can  better  be 
accomplished  by  the  voluntary  association  of  individ- 
uals, than  by  the  state.  Indeed,  wo  are  met  at  every 
stage  of  this  discussion  by  the  trudi,  that  poHtical 
power  is  a  weak  engine  compared  with  individual  in- 
telligence, virtue  and  effort  ;  and  we  are  the  more 
anxious  to  enforce  this  truth,  because,  through  an 
extravagant  estimate  of  government,  men  are  apt  to 
expect  from  it  what  ihey  must  do  for  themselves,  and 
to  throw  upon  it  the  blame  which  belongs  to  their  own 
feebleness  and  improvidence.  The  great  hope  of  so- 
ciety is  individual  character,  Cii  ilization  and  polhical 
institutions  are  themselves  sources  of  not  a  fen  evils, 
which  nothing  but  the  intellectual  and  moral  energy 
of  the  private  citizen  can  avert  or  relieve.  Such,  for 
Bxample,  are  the  monstrous  inequalities  of  property,  the 
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To  us  tbere  is  nolbing  in  tbe  wbole  fabric  of  civil  in- 
stitutions so  interesting  tmd  imposing,  as  tliis  impartial 
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as  yet  tainted  their  pure  air.  To  diis  department  of 
government,  we  cannot  ascribe  too  much  importance. 
Over  this,  we  cannot  watch  too  jealously.  Every  en- 
croachment on  its  independence  we  should  resent,  and 
repel,    as   the   chief  wrong   our  country   can   sustain, 
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Woe,  woe  to  the  impious  hand,  which  would  shake 
this  most  sacred  and  precious  column  of  the  social 
edifice. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  now  submitted  to  our 
readers,  we  have  treated  of  great  topics,  if  not  worthily, 
yet,  we  trust,  with  a  pure  purpose.  We  have  aimed  to 
expose  the  passion  for  dominion,  tlie  desire  of  ruling 
mankind.  We  have  labored  to  show  the  superiority 
of  moral  power  and  influence  to  that  sway  which  has 
for  ages  been  seized  with  eager  and  bloody  hands. 
We  have  labored  to  hold  up  to  unmeasured  repro- 
b    "        h  m      h  Id         bJl  p         f  I 

f  lb  ^\     h        1  b      d        1   Id 

f    h         }  )     f  hi  1ml  y 

w  y  Id  1  hi  m    d         1      bj  1 

wll        i  I  d         h       d        d  k 

1  d  I  J  H  h 

f  aidp  f  lip  aid 

P       II)  ]       m     1   f  h  f  1   ly 

PI  1  1    h         at      1  amd 


ppl  f   m  G  d 

to  nobler  acquisitions. 
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REMARKS 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  WRITINGS 


M  THE  Whitings  or  Pknkloti  ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  a  Lady,  Boa> 
ton :  HiUiatd,  Gray,  Little,  and  Willtins.     1829. 

We  perform  a  very  gratifying  duty,  in  intioducing 
and  recommending  to  our  readers  the  book  whicli 
stands  at  the  Iiead  of  this  article.  An  attractive  and 
quickening  work  on  practical  rehgion  we  regard  as  a 
valuable  accession  to  our  literature.  Indeed  any  tbing 
written  with  power  on  Christian  morals  and  theology 
is  most  welcome.  It  is  too  true,  and  a  sad  tvulli,  that 
rehgious  books  are  preeminently  dull.  If  we  wished 
to  impoverish  a  man's  intellect,  we  could  devise  few 
means  more  effectual,  than  to  confine  hira  to  what  is 
called  a  course  of  tbeological  reading.  The  very  sub- 
ject, to  which,  above  all  others,  the  writer  should  bring 
bis  whole  strength  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  allies 
itself  to  our  noblest  faculties,  to  which  reason,  imagina- 
tion, taste,  and  genius  should  consecrate  their  noblest 
efforts,  is  of  all  subjects  treated  most  weakly,  tamely, 
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and  with  least  attraction.  Of  course  there  are  splfindm 
exceptions,  but  wc  speak  of  the  immense  majority  of 
theological  books.  It  is  wonderful  how  men  can  think 
and  write  upon  religion  to  so  liftlc  effect.  That  a 
iheme  so  vast,  so  sublime  as  Christianity,  embracing 
God  and  man,  earih  and  heaven,  time  and  eternity, 
connected  intimately  with  all  human  history,  deriving 
liglita  from  all  human  experience,  admitting  application 
to  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  proposing  as  its  great 
end  the  everlasting  progress  of  the  soul,  — that  such 
a  subject  should  be  treated  so  monotonously  as  to  be 
proverbially  dull,  that  its  professed  explorers  should 
be  able  to  plant  their  footsteps  so  exactly  in  the  track 
of  their  predecessors,  that  the  boundlessness  of  the  field 
should  so  seldom  tempt  an  adventurous  spirit  from  the 
beaten  way,  is  wonderful,  and  might  seem  a  miracle 
to  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  vassalage  which  has 
broken  down  the  mind  in  the  department  of  religion. 
It  is  true,  that  those  who  write  on  this  topic  are  ac- 
customed to  call  it  sublime ;  but  they  make  its  sublim- 
ity cold  and  barren,  like  that  of  mountain-tops  wrapped 
in  everlastuig  snows.  We  write  this,  not  in  severity, 
but  in  sorrow  of  heart  ;  for  we  despair  of  any  great  pro- 
gress of  the  human  character  or  of  society,  until  the 
energies  of  the  mind  shall  be  bent,  as  they  seldom  have 
been,  on  those  most  irnporiant  subjects  and  interests  of 
the  human  mind,  morals  and  religion. 

As  a  striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of  religious  lit- 
erature, and  of  the  general  barrenness  of  the  intellect 
when  employed  in  tbis  field,  we  may  refer  to  the  small 
amount  of  original  and  productive  thought  in  the  English 
Church  since  the  days  of  Barrow  and  Taylor.  Could 
our  voice  be  heard  in  England,  we  would  ask  impartial 
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and  gifted  men,  more  familiar  with  their  country's 
history  than  ourselves,  to  solve  ihe  problem,  how  a 
Protestant  Establishment,  so  manificently  endowed  with 
the  means  of  improvement,  should  have  done  so  little, 
in  so  long  a  period,  for  Christianity,  should  have  pro- 
duced so  few  books  to  interest  the  higher  order  of 
minds-  Let  not  these  remarks  he  misunderstood,  as 
if  we  were  wanting  in  respect  and  gratitude  to  a  church, 
which,  with  all  its  defects,  has  been  the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism,  which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  piety 
and  virtues  of  such  men  as  Bishops  Wilson,  Berkeley, 
and  Heber,  and  in  which  have  sprung  up  so  many 
institutions,  consecrated  to  humanity,  and  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Christian  faith.  We  mean  not  to  deny 
it  the  honor  of  having  fostered  talent  in  various  forms 
and  directions.  Ainon_g  the  English  clergy  we  find 
profound  and  elegant  scholars  ;  we  find  the  names  of 
those  giants  in  ancient  learning,  Bentley  and  Parr,  and 
a  crowd  of  proficients  in  polite  literature,  of  whom  Hurd 
and  Jortin  are  honorable  representatives.  We  speak 
only  of  the  deficiency  of  their  contributions  to  moral 
and  religious  science.  With  the  exception  of  Ciaike 
and  Butler,  we  could  not  easily  name  any  of  the 
Establishment,  since  the  time  above  specified,  who 
have  decidedly  carried  forward  the  human  intellect. 
The  latter  of  these  is  indeed  a  great  name,  notwith- 
standing the  alleged  obscurities  of  his  style,  and  worthy 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  master-spirits  of  the  human 
race.  In  regard  to  commentators,  whose  function,  aa 
commonly  executed,  holds  a  second  rank  in  theology, 
the  English  Church,  since  the  time  of  Hammond,  has 
produced  none  of  much  value,  except  Bishop  Pearce. 
We  presume  that  she  will  not  lay  claim  to  the  heretical 
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Locke,  who  carried  into  the  interpretation  of  Xhe  Scrip- 
tures the  same  force  of  thought,  as  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind  ;  or  to  Wliitby,  whose  strenuous  Arminian- 
ism,  as  Orthodoxy  would  reproachingly  say,  tapered  off 
into  llial  most  suspicious  form  of  Christianity,  Unitarian- 
ism.  We  have  not  yet  named  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
intellectual  chiefs  of  the  church,  "Warburton  and  Hors- 
ley.  Their  great  powers  we  most  readily  own  ;  hut 
Warburton  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  wasted  his 
mind,  and  has  left  no  impression  of  himself  on  later 
times  ;  whilst  Horsley,  thougli  he  has  given  us  striking, 
if  not  judicious,  sermons,  in  a  style  of  unusual  vigor, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  communicated,  In  any  respect,  a 
new  impulse  to  thought,  and  in  Biblical  criticism,  to 
which  he  was  zealously  devoted,  he  is  one  of  the  last 
authorities  on  wliich  a  sound  mind  would  lean.  To 
Bishops  Lowth  and  Sherlock  we  cheerfully  acknowledge 
our  obligations  ;  and  we  question  whether  the  latter  has 
even  yet  received  his  due  praise.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten, though  we  have  not  named,  Tillotson,  Seeker, 
and  Porteus.  They  are  all  worthy  of  remembrance, 
especially  Seeker,  the  clear  and  wise  expounder  of 
Christian  ethics  ;  but  they  added  little  or  nothing  to 
the  stock  which  they  received.  It  may  be  thought,  that 
we  have  not  been  just  to  the  Establishment,  in  passing 
over  Paley.  He  has  our  sincere  admiration.  On  one 
great  topic,  which  indeed  has  been  worthily  treated  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  we  mean  that  of  Christian  evidence, 
he  has  shed  new  light.  By  felicity  of  arrangement  and 
illustradon,  he  has  given  an  air  of  novelty  to  old  argu- 
ments, whilst  he  has  strengthened  his  cause  by  impor- 
tant original  proofs.  His  HorcB  Paulina  is  one  of  the 
few  books   destined  to  live.     Paley  saw  what  he  did 
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see,  through  an  atmosphere  of  hght.  He  seized  on  the 
strong  points  of  his  subject  with  an  intuitive  sagacity, 
and  has  given  his  clear,  bright  thoughts,  in  a  style  which 
has  made  them  the  property  of  his  readers  almost  as 
perfccdy  as  they  were  his  own.  In  what  then  did  he 
fail  ?  We  have  said,  that  he  was  characterized  by  the 
distinctness  of  his  vision.  He  was  not,  we  think,  equal- 
ly remarkable  for  its  extent.  He  was  popular,  rath- 
er than  philosophical.  He  was  deficient  in  that  in- 
tellectual thirst,  which  is  a  chief  element  of  the  pliiloso- 
phical  spirit.  He  had  no  irrepressible  desire  to  sound 
the  depths  of  his  own  nature,  or  to  ascend  lo  wide 
and  all-reconciling  views  of  the  works  and  ways  of 
God.  Moral  philosophy  he  carried  backward  ;  nor  had 
he  higher  claims  in  religious,  tlian  in  ethical  science. 
His  sermons  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  not  indeed  for 
their  power  over  the  heart,  but  for  their  plain  and  strong 
expositions  of  duty,  and  their  awakening  appeals  to  the 
conscience. 

We  leave  this  topic  with  observing,  that,  in  the  no- 
blest branch  of  histoiy,  we  mean  Christian  or  eccle- 
siastical history,  the  English  Church  has  not  furnished 
a  single  distinguished  name.  We  have  one  mournful 
and  decisive  proof  of  this  deficiency.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  English  readers  learn  what  they  know  of  the 
progress  and  fortunes  of  their  religion,  from  its  foe 
and  insulter,  from  Gibbon,  the  apostle  of  unbelief.  The 
history  of  Christianity,  the  most  important  and  sublime 
theme  in  this  province  of  literature,  has  as  yet  found  no 
(vriter  te  do  it  justice,  none  to  be  compared  with  the 
great  names  in  civil  history.  The  mightiest  revolution 
in  the  records  of  our  race  remains  to  he  worthily  told. 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  true  character,  style, 
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and  extent  of  tlie  work  whJcli  is  needed,  are  as  yet 
comprehended.  That  the  same  rigorous  impartiality, 
the  same  spirit  of  pliilosophical  research  into  causes  and 
efTeccs,  is  to  be  carried  into  religious  as  into  civil  liis- 
tory,  is  imperfectly  understood.  'I'he  records  of  par- 
ticular sects  and  churches,  instead  of  exhausting  this 
great  subject,  are  perhaps  subordinate  parts.  We  want 
to  know  the  great  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Heathenism,  and  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  sys- 
tems on  one  another.  We  want  to  know  the  influences 
of  Christianity  on  society,  politics,  manners,  philoso- 
phy, and  literature,  and  the  modifications  which  it  has 
received  in  return  from  ail  these  mighty  agents.  We 
know  not  where  history  can  find  a  nobler  field  for  its 
graphic  powers,  than  in  the  chivalrous  ages  of  Clu'is- 
lianity ;  nor  can  it  find,  in  its  whole  range  over  die  past, 
a  subject  so  fitted,  as  the  spread  and  fortunes  of  tliis 
rel  g  to  la  great  end,  which  is,  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  jo  ers  of  man,  and  to  carry  us  deep  into 
the  1  u  an  so  1  Wlien  is  this  greatest  and  most  lament- 
able el  as  our  literature  to  be  supplied  ? 

■W  e  1  ave  c  ted  the  English  Church  as  a  proof  of  the 
unproductiveness  of  the  intellect  in  religion,  and  of 
the  barrenness  of  theological  literature.  Had  we  time 
we  might  find  corroborations  in  other  sects.  In  truth, 
a  paralyzing  influence  has  been  working  mightily  for 
ages  in  tiie  Christian  world,  and  we  ought  not  to  won- 
der at  its  results.  Free  action  has  been  denied  to  the 
mind,  and  freedom  is  an  essential  condition  of  growth 
and  power.  A  fettered  limb  moves  slowly  and  operates 
feebly.  The  spirit  pines  away  in  a  prison;  and  yet 
to  rear  prison-walls  round  the  mind  has  been  the  chief 
toil  of  ages.     The  mischiefs  of  this  intellectual  bond 
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age  are  as  yet,  we  conceive,  but  imperfectly  IcDOwn, 
and  need  to  be  set  forth  with  a  new  eloquence;  If, 
as  we  believe,  progress  be  the  supreme  law  of  die 
soul  and  the  very  aim  of  its  creation,  then  no  wrong 
can  be  inflicted  on  it  so  grievous,  as  to  bind  it  down 
everlastingly  to  a  fixed,  unvarying  creed,  especially  if 
this  creed  was  framed  in  an  age  of  darkness,  crime, 
and  political  and  religious  strife.  This  tyranny  is  pre- 
emmently  ti^eason  against  human  nature.  If  growth  be 
the  supreme  law  and  purpose  of  the  mind,  then  the 
very  truth,  which  was  suited  to  one  age,  may,  if  made 
the  limit  of  future  ones,  become  a  positive  evil ;  just 
as  the  garment,  in  which  childhood  sports  with  ease 
and  joy,  would  irritate  and  deform  the  enlarging  frame. 
God,  having  framed  the  soul  for  expansion,  has  placed 
it  in  the  midst  of  an  unlimited  universe  to  receive 
fresh  impulses  and  impressions  without  end  ;  and  man, 
"  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  would  sever  it 
from  this  sublime  connexion,  and  would  shape  it  after 
his  own  ignorance  or  narrow  views.  The  effects  are 
as  necessary  as  they  are  mournful.  The  mind,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  cut  off  from  free  communication  with 
nature,  with  revelation,  with  God,  with  itself,  loses  its 
life,  just  as  the  body  droops,  when  debarred  from  the 
fresh  air  and  the  cheering  light  of  heaven.  Its  vision 
is  contracted,  its  energies  blighted,  its  movement  con- 
strained. It  finds  health  only  in  action.  It  is  perfect, 
only  in  as  far  as  it  is  self-formed.- — ^Let  us  not  be  mis- 
apprehended. We  mean  not  to  deny  that  the  mind 
needs  the  aid  of  human  instruction,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave;  but  this  it  needs  as  a  material  to  act  upon, 
and  not  as  a  lesson  to  be  mechanically  learned.  The 
great  aim  of  instruction  should  be  to  givf,  the  mind  the 
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consciousness  and  free  use  of  its  own  powers.  Tiia 
less  of  instrucuoa  ihe  better,  if  it  only  propose  to  en- 
gender a  slavish  dependence  and  an  inert  faith.  The 
soul  often  owes  its  best  acquisitions  to  itself.  They 
come  to  it  from  glimpses  of  its  own  nature  which  it 
cannot  trace  to  human  teaching,  from  the  whispers  of  a 
divine  voice,  from  stirrings  and  aspirations  of  its  own 
unfolding  and  unbounded  energies,  from  the  indistinct 
dawning  of  new  truths,  or  from  the  sudden  brightening 
of  old  trudjs,  which,  if  left  to  act  freely,  work  a  rnighty 
revolution  within.  Against  these  inspirations,  if  so  they 
may  be  called,  which  belong  to  the  individual,  and 
which  are  perpetually  bursting  the  limits  of  received 
ideas,  the  spirit  of  religious  tyranny  wages  its  chief  and 
most  unrelenting  war.  It  dreads  nothing  so  much  as 
a  mind,  in  which  these  diviner  motions  manifest  diem- 
selves  in  power.  That  it  should  have  so  succeeded  in 
checking  and  stifling  them,  is  one  of  the  very  mourn- 
ful reflections  forced  on  us  by  human  history.  We 
have  here  one  great  cause  of  the  sterility  of  tiieologi- 
cal  literature.  Religion,  by  being  imposed  as  a  yoke, 
has  subdued  the  faculties.,  which  it  was  meant  to  quick- 
en ;  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  like  all  other 
yokes,  it  has  often  excited  a  mad  resistance,  which 
has  sought  compensation  for  past  restraints  in  licentious- 
ness, and  disgraced  the  ho!y  name  of  freedom,  by  at- 
taching it  to  impiety  and  shameless  excess. 

A  great  subject  has  led  us  far  from  our  author.  We 
return  to  him  with  pleasure.  We  welcome,  as  we  have 
said,  a  book  from  Fenelon  ;  and  we  do  so,  because,  if 
not  a  profound,  he  ivas  an  original  tliinker,  and  because, 
though  a  Catholic,  he  was  essentially  free.  He  wrote 
from  his  own  mind,  and  seldom  has  a  purer  mind  taber- 
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nacled  In  flesii.  He  professed  to  believe  in  an  infallible 
church  ;  but  he  listened  habitually  to  the  voice  of  God 
witliin  him,  and  speaks  of  this  in  language  so  strong, 
as  to  have  given  llie  Quakers  some  plea  for  ranking 
him  among  tliemsdvcs.  So  litde  did  he  confine  him- 
self to  established  notions,  that  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  censures  of  his  church,  and,  like  some  odier  Chris- 
tians whom  we  could  name,  has  even  been  charged  with 
a  refined  Deism.  His  works  have  the  great  charm  of 
coming  fresh  from  the  soul.  He  wrote  from  experi- 
ence, and  hence,  though  he  often  speaks  a  language 
which  must  seem  almost  a  foreign  one  to  men  of  the 
world,  yet  he  always  speaks  in  a  tone  of  reality.  That 
he  has  excesses  we  mean. not  to  deny;  but  they  are  of 
a  kind  which  we  regard  with  more  than  indulgence, 
almost  with  admiration.  Common  fanaticism  we  cannot 
away  widi ;  for  it  is  essentially  vulgar,  tlie  working  of 
animal  passions,  sometimes  of  sexual  love,  and  oftener 
of  earthly  ambition.  But  when  a  pure  mind  errs,  by 
aspiring  after  a  disinterestedness  and  purity  not  grant- 
ed to  our  present  infant  state,  we  almost  reverence  its 
errors ;  and  still  more,  we  recognise  in  them  an  essen- 
tial trudi.  They  only  anticipate  and  claim  too  speedily 
the  good  for  which  man  was  made.  They  are  die  mis- 
apprehensions of  the  inspired  prophet,  who  hopes  to 
see  in  his  own  day,  what  he  was  appointed  to  promise 
to  remoter  ages. 

Fenelon  saw  far  into  the  human  heart,  and  especially 
into  the  lurkings  of  self-love.  He  looked  with  a  pier- 
cing eye  tlirough  the  disguises  of  sin.  But  he  knew  sin, 
not,  as  most  men  do,  by  bitter  experience  of  its  power, 
so  much  as  by  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  virtue. 
Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  by  his  refined  percep- 
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lions  and  intense  love  of  moral  beauly.  The  figfilj 
which  he  carried  with  him  into  ttie  dark  corners  of  the 
human  heart,  and  hy  which  he  laid  open  its  most  hidden 
guilt,  was  that  of  celestial  goodness.  Hence,  though 
the  severest  of  censors,  he  is  the  most  pitying.  Not 
a  tone  of  asperity  escapes  him.  He  looks  on  human 
error  with  an  angel's  tenderness,  with  tears  which  an 
angel  might  shed,  and  thus  reconciles  and  binds  us  to 
our  race,  at  the  very  moment  of  revealing  its  corrup- 
tions. 

That  Fenelon's  views  of  human  nature  were  dark, 
too  dark,  we  learn  from  almost  every  page  of  his  writ- 
ings ;  and  at  this  we  cannot  wonder.  He  was  early 
thrown  into  the  very  court,  from  which  Rochefoucauld 
drew  his  celebrated  Maxims,  perhaps  the  spot,  above 
all  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  distinguished  and 
disgraced  by  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and  intrigue.  When 
we  ihink  of  Fenelon  in  the  palace  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, it  reminds  us  of  a  seraph  sen!  on  a  divine  com- 
mission into  the  abodes  of  (be  !ost  ;  and  when  we  rec- 
ollect, that  in  that  atmosphere  he  composed  his  Te- 
lemachus,  we  doubt  whether  the  records  of  the  world 
furnish  stronger  evidence  of  the  power  of  a  divine  vir- 
tue, to  turn  temptation  mto  glory  and  strength,  and  to 
make  even  crowned  and  prosperous  vice  a  means  of 
triumph  and  exaltation.  —  Another  cause  of  Fenelon'a 
unjust  views  of  human  hfe  may  bo  found,  we  think,  in 
his  profession.  AH  professions  tend  to  narrow  and  ob- 
scure the  intellect,  and  none  more  than  that  of  a  priest. 
We  know  not  indeed  a  nobler  or  more  useful  function 
than  that  of  the  Christian  minister;  but  stipersthious 
notions   and  an   imagined   sanctity  have   severed   him 
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more  or  less  from  his  race,  especially  in  a  church  which 
dooms  him  to  cehbacy,  and  from  this  uncalural,  insulai 
ed  position,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  judge  justly  of 
his  kind.  —  We  think,  too,  that  Fenelon  was  led  astray 
by  a  very  common  error  of  exalted  minds.  He  applied 
too  rigorous  and  unvarying  a  standard  lo  die  multitude. 
He  leaned  to  the  error  of  expecting  the  strength  of  man- 
hood in  die  child,  Uie  harvest  in  seed-time.  On  this 
subject,  above  al!  others,  we  feel  that  we  should  speak 
cautiously.  We  knoiv  that  there  is  a  lenity  towards 
liuman  deficiencies  full  of  danger  ;  but  tliere  is,  too,  a 
severity  far  more  common,  and  perhaps  more  ruinous. 
Human  nature,  as  ordinarily  exhibited,  merits  rebuke  ; 
but  whoever  considers  the  sore  trials,  the  diick  dark- 
ness, the  impetuous  will,  die  strong  passions,  under 
wliich  man  commences  his  mora!  probation,  will  temper 
rebuke  with  pity  and  hope.  There  is  a  wisdom,  per- 
haps the  rarest  and  sublimeat  attainment  of  the  intel- 
lect, which  is  at  once  liberal  and  severe,  indulgent  and 
unbending  ;  which  makes  merciful  and  equitable  allow- 
ance for  the  innocent  infirmiues,  the  necessary  errors, 
the  obstructions  and  temptations  of  human  heings,  and 
at  the  same  time  asserts  the  majesty  of  virtue,  strength- 
ens the  sense  of  accountableness,  binds  on  us  self-denial, 
and  points  upward,  with  a  never-ceasing  importunity,  to 
moral  perfection,  as  the  great  aim  and  only  happiness 
of  the  human  soul.  We  will  not  say  that  Fenelon  was 
a  stranger  to  this  broad, ^  comprehensive  wisdom,  but 
we  cannot  name   !t  as    his  chief  distinction. 

We  have  said,  that  we  welcome  the  book  under  con- 
sideration, because  it  came  from  so  pure  and  gifted  a 
mind.  We  add,  that  we  do  not  welcome  it  the  less 
for  coming  from  a  Catholic.     Perhaps  we  prize  it  the 
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more  ;  for  we  wish  that  Protestantism  may  grow  wiser 
and  more  tolerant,  and  we  know  not  a  better  teacher  of 
these  lessons  than  the  character  of  Fenelon,  Such  a 
man  is  enough  to  place  within  the  pale  of  our  charily, 
the  whole  body  to  which  he  belonged.  His  virtue  is 
broad  enough  to  shield  his  whole  church  from  that 
unmeasured,  undistinguishing  reprobation,  with  which 
Protestant  zeal  has  loo  often  assailed  it.  Whoever 
remembers,  that  the  Catholic  coinraunbn  numbers  in 
its  lanks  more  than  one  hundred  mihions  of  souls,  prob- 
ably more  than  all  other  Christian  churches  together, 
must  shudder  at  the  sentence  of  proscription,  which 
has  sometimes  been  passed  on  this  immense  portion  of 
human  beings.  It  is  time  that  greater  justice  were 
done  to  this  ancient  and  wide-spread  community.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  produced  some  of  ihe  greatest  and 
best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  this  b  proof  enough  of 
ts  pos  e  ng  all  the  means  of  salvation.  Who,  that 
I  ea  s  the  tone  of  contempt,  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
named  ould  suspect  that  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Ra- 
pl  ael  M  chael  Angelo,  Tasso,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Ties 
Cartes  were  Catholics  ?  Some  of  the  greatest  names 
m  arts  and  arms,  on  the  throne  and  in  the  pulpit,  were 
worn  by  Catholics.  To  come  down  to  our  own  times, 
has  not  the  metropolis  of  New  England  witnessed  a  sub- 
lime example  of  Christian  virtue  in  a  Catholic  bishop  ? 
Who,  among  our  religious  teachers,  would  soKcit  a  com- 
parison between  himself  am!  the  devoted  Cheverus  ? 
This  good  man,  whose  virtues  and  talents  have  now 
raised  him  to  high  dignities  in  church  and  state,  who 
now  wears  in  his  own  country  the  joint  honors  of  an 
archbishop  and  a  peer,  lived  in  the  midst  of  us,  de- 
TOting  his  days  and  nights,  and  lus  whole  bedrt,  to  the 
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service  of  a  poor  and  uneducated  cxingtegation.  We 
saw  him  declining,  in  a  gi'eat  degree,  ilie  society  of  the 
cuitivated  and  refined,  that  he  might  be  llie  friend  of  the 
ignorant  and  friendless  ;  leaving  the  ciicles  of  polished 
life,  which  he  would  have  graced,  for  the  meanest  hov- 
els ;  hearing,  with  a  fatli^'s  sympadiy,  llie  burdens  and 
sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  family  ;  charging  Iiimself 
alike  wilh  their  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns  ;  and 
never  discovering,  by  the  faintest  indication,  tl}at  he 
felt  his  fine  mind  degraded  by  his  seemingly  humble 
office.  This  good  man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy, 
was  seen  in  our  streets  under  the  most  burning  son  of 
summer,  and  tlie  fiercest  storms  of  winter,  as  if  armed 
against  the  elements  by  the  power  of  charity.  He  has 
left  us,  but  not  to  be  forgouen.  He  enjoys  among  us 
what  to  such  a  man  must  be  dearer  than  fame.  His 
name  is  cherished  where  the  great  of  this  world  are 
unknown.  It  is  pronounced  with  blessings,  with  grate- 
ful tears,  with  sighs  for  his  return,  in  many  an  abode 
of  sorrow  and  want  ;  and  how  can  we  shut  our  hearts 
against  this  proof  of  ihe  power  of  the  CaUioiic  religion 
to  form  good  and  great  men  ? 

These  remarks,  we  ttust,  will  not  be  perverted. 
None  will  suspect  us  of  Catholic  partialities.  Of  all 
Protestants,  we  have  feivest  sympathies  with  the  Rom- 
ish Church.  We  go  farther  than  our  brethren,  in  re- 
jecting her  mysteries,  those  monuments  of  human  weak- 
ness ;  and  as  to  her  claims  to  infallibility,  we  repel 
them  with  an  indignation  not  to  he  understood  by  sects, 
which,  calling  themselves  Protestant,  renounce  in  words, 
but  assert  in  practice,  a  Popish  immunity  from  error, 
a  Popi^  control  over  the  faith  of  then-  brethren.  To 
us,  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Popery  is  as  detestable  as 
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Oriental  despotism.  When  we  look  back  on  the  history 
of  Papal  Horeje,  we  see  her,  in  the  days  of  her  power, 
stained  with  the  biood  of  martyrs,  gorged  wilh  rapine, 
drunk  with  luxury  and  crime.  But  what  then  ?  Is  it 
righteous  to  invoke  a  whole  church  in  guih,  which, 
after  all,  belongs  to  a  powerful  few  ?  I3  it  righteous  to 
forget,  that  Protestantism  too  has  blood  on  her  robes  ? 
Is  it  righteous  to  forget,  that  Time,  the  greatest  of  re- 
formers, has  exerted  his  silent,  purifying  power  on  the 
Catholic  as  well  as  on  ourselves  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to 
see,  and  to  own  with  joy,  that  Christianity,  even  under 
Papal  corruptions,  puts  forth  a  divine  power  ?  that  men 
cannot  wholly  spoil  it  of  its  celestia]  efficacy  ?  that, 
even  under  its  most  disastrous  eclipse,  it  still  sheds 
beams  to  guide  the  sou!  to  heaven  ?  that  there  exists 
in  human  nature,  when  loyal  to  conscience,  a  power 
to  neutralize  error,  and  to  select  and  incorporate  with 
itself  what  is  pure  and  ennobling  in  the  most  incongru- 
ous system  ?  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact,  that 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church  have  risen  up 
illustrious  imitators  of  that  magnanimous  Apostle,  be- 
fore whom  Felix  trerobkd  ;  men,  who,  in  the  presence 
of  nobles  and  kings,  have  bowed  to  God  alone,  have 
challenged  for  his  law  uncompromising  homage,  and 
rebuked,  in  virtue's  own  undaunted  tone,  triumphant 
guilt  ?  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fact,  that,  from 
the  bosom  of  this  corrupt  church,  have  gone  fonh  mis- 
sionaries to  the  east  and  the  west,  ivhose  toils  and 
martyrdom  will  not  be  dimmed  by  comparison  with 
what  is  most  splendid  in  Protestant  self-sacrifice  ?  "We 
repeat  it,  not  boastingly,  but  from  deep  conviction, 
that  we  are  exceeded  by  no  sect  in  earneslness  of  de- 
sire for  the  subversion   of  the   lisirrped  power  of  the 
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Catholic  Church,  <^  its  false  doctrines,  aiid  of  its  child- 
ish ceremonies  so  often  siAstituied  for  inward  virtue. 
We  believe  that  these  have  wrought,  and  stil!  work, 
great  evil.  Still  we  see,  and  delight  to  see,  among 
those  who  adhere  to  them,  the  best  attributes  of  men 
and  Christians.  Still  we  are  accustomed  to  refresh  our 
piety  by  books  which  Catholics  have  written.  Still  we 
find  one  o£  our  highest  gratifications  in  those  works 
of  art,  in  which  Cathdic  genius  has  embodied  its  sub- 
lime and  touching  conceptions  o(  the  form  and  counte- 
nance irf  Jesus,  has  made  us  awed  witnesses  of  his 
miracles  and  cross,  companions  of  hts  apostles,  and 
admirers,  with  a  tender  reverence,  oftlie  meek,  celestial 
beauty  of  his  sainted  mother.  With  these  impressions, 
and  this  expMience,  we  cannot  but  lift  up  our  voices 
against  Protestant  as  well  as  Papal  intolerance.  We 
would  purify  Protestantism  from  the  worst  stain  and 
crime  of  Rome,  her  cruel  bigotry,  her  nefarious  spirit 
of  exclusion. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  enlarge  on  the  char- 
acter of  Fenelon,  had  we  not  proposed  to  ourselves 
another  and  still  more  important  object  in  this  review. 
But,  in  truth,  this  grateful  duty  has  been  so  faithfully 
performed  in  the  Memoir  added  to  the  Peiections,  that 
our  readers  will  have  no  cause  lo  complain  of  our  de- 
clining it.  This  sketch  of  Fenelon  overflows  with  fer- 
vent yet  discriminating  admiration,  and  gives  utterance 
to  aiTectionate  reverence,  with  a  calmness  which  wins 
our  confidence.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  extracts  where 
the  whole  is  so  interesting.  But  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  know  Fenelon  only  by  name,  and  as  we  wish  all  to 
know  and  love  him,  we  insert  a  few  p 
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"Fenelon,  by  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  conditions,  by 
associating  with  the  unfortunate  and  the  sorrowful,  by  as- 
sisting the  weak,  and  by  that  union  of  mildness,  of  ener- 
gy, and  of  benevolence,  which  adapts  itself  to  every  char- 
acter, and  to  every  ailuation,  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
the  mora!  and  physical  ills  which  aiilict  human  nature.  It 
"was  by  this  habitual  and  immediate  communication  with 
all  classes  of  society,  that  he  obtained  the  melancholy 
conviction  of  the  miseries  which  distress  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  ;  and  to  the  profound  impression  of  this  truth, 
through  his  whole  life,  we  must  ascribe  that  tender  com- 
miseratioa  for  the  unfortunate,  which  he  manifests  in  all 
his  writings,  and  which  he  displayed  still  more  powerfully 
in  all  his  actions,"— pp.  263,  264. 

"  In  the  course  of  his  walks,  he  would  often  join  the 
peasants,  sit  down  with  them  on  the  grass,  talk  with  them, 
and  console  them.  He  visited  them  in  their  cottages, 
seated  himself  at  table  with  them,  and  partook  of  their 
humble  meals.  By  such  kindness  and  familiarity,  he  won 
their  affections,  and  gained  access  to  their  minds.  As 
they  loved  him  as  a  lather  and  friend,  they  delighted  to 
listen  to  his  instructions,  and  to  submit  to  his  guidance. 
Long  after  his  death,  the  old  people  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  him  on  these  occasions,  spoke  of  him  with 
the  most  tender  reverence.  '  There,'  they  would  say,  '  is 
the  chair  on  which  our  good  Archbishop  used  to  sit  in  the 
midst  of  us  ;  we  shall  see  him  no  more,'  and  then  their 
tears  would  flow. 

"The  diocese  of  Cambrai  was  often  the  tbeatio  of 
war,  and  experienced  the  cruel  ravages  of  retreating  and 
conquering  armies.  But  an  extraordinary  respect  was 
paid  to  Fenelon  by  the  invaders  of  France.  The  Eng- 
lish, the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch  rivalled  the  inhabitants 
of  Cambrai  in  their  veneration  for  the  Archbishop.  All 
distinctions  of  religion  and  sect,  aU  feelings  of  hatred  and 
jealousy  that  divided  the  nations,  seemed  to  disappear  in 
the  presence  of  Fenelon.  Military  escorts  were  offered 
him,  for  his  personal  security,  but  these  he  declined,  and 
traversed  the  countries  desolated  by  war,  to  visit  his 
flock,  trusting  in  the  protection  of  God.  In  these  visits, 
his  way  was  marked  by  alms  and  benefactions.  While 
he  was  among  them,  the  people  seemed  to  enjoy  peace  in 
'he  midst  of  war. 
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"  He  brought  together  into  his  palace  the  wretched  in- 
iabitants  of  the  country,  whom  the  war  had  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  toolc  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  at  his 
own  table.  Seeing  one  day  that  one  of  thescf  peasants 
ate  nothing,  he  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  abstinence, 
'Alas!  my  Lord,'  said  the  poor  man,  'in  making  my 
escape  from  my  cottage,  I  had  not  time  to  bring  on  my 
cow,  which  was  the  support  of  my  family.  The  enemy 
will  drive  her  away,  and  I  shall  never  find  another  so 
good.'  Fenelon,  avaiUng  himself  of  his  privilege  of  safe 
conduct,  immediately  set  out  accompanied  by  a  single 
servant,  and  drove  the  cow  back  himself  to  the  peasant. 

"  '  This,'  said  Cardinal  Maury,  '  is  perhaps  the  finest 
act  of  Fenelon's  life.'  He  adds,  '  Alas  !  for  the  man 
who  i^ads  it  without  being  affected,'  Another  anecdote, 
showing  his  tenderness  to  the  poor,  is  thus  related  of  him. 
A  literary  man,  whose  library  was  destroyed  by  fire,  has 
been  deservedly  admired  for  saying,  '  1  should  have  pro- 
fited but  little  by  my  books,  if  thoy  had  not  taught  me 
how  to  bear  the  loss  of  them.'  The  remark  of  I'eneloo, 
who  lost  his  in  a  similar  v/ay,  is  still  more  simple  and 
touching.  '  I  would  much  rather  thoy  were  burned,  than 
the  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant.' 

"  The  virtues  of  Fenelon  give  his  history  the  air  of 
romance  ;  but  his  name  will  never  die.  Transports  of 
joy  were  heard  at  Cambrai  when  his  ashes  were  discov- 
ered, which,  it  was  thought,  had  been  scattered  by  the 
tempest  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  to  this  moment  the  Flem- 
ings call  him  'The  Good  Archbishop.'"  —  pp.  274,  275, 

The  Memoir  closes  in  this  touching  strain  ;  — 
"  When  we  speak  of  the  death  of  Fenelon,  we  realize 
ilie  truth  of  what  we  all  acknowledge,  though  few  feel, 
that  the  good  man  never  dies;  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  our  eloquent  divines,  '  death  was  but  a  circum- 
staHce  in  his  being.'  We  may  say,  as  wo  read  hia  writ- 
ings, that  we  are  conscious  of  his  immortality ;  he  is  with 
us  ;  his  spirit  is  around  us  ;  it  enters  into  and  .akes 
possession  of  our  souls.  He  is  at  this  time,  as  he  was 
when  living  in  his  diocese,  the  familiar  friend  of  the  poor 
and  the  sorrowful,  the  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and  Ihe  gen- 
tle guide  of  the  wanderer  ;  he  still  says  to  all,  in  the  words 
of  his  Divine  Master,  '  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 
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"  In  the  houses  of  the  unlearned,  where  the  names  o' 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Bossuet  hare  never  entered, 
except  as  connected  with  Fenelon's,  where  not  a  word  ot 
his  native  tongue  would  be  understood,  his  spn'it  has  en- 
tered as  a  minister  of  love  and  v^isdom,  and  a  well-worn 
translation  of  his  '  Reflections,'  with  a  short  Memoir  of  hia 
life,  ia  laid  upon  the  precious  word  of  God.  What  has 
thus  immortalized  Fenelon  f  For  what  is  he  thus  cherish- 
ed in  our  hearts  ?  Is  it  his  learning  ?  his  celebrity  ?  his 
eloquence  ?  Ho,  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  the 
spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  that  is  poured  forth 
from  all  his  writings  ;  of  that  love  that  conquei-a  self, 
that  binds  us  to  our  neighbour,  that  raises  us  to  God. 
This  is  Fenelon's  power,  it  is  this  that  touches  our  souls. 
We  feel  that  he  has  entered  into  the  full  meaning  of  thaJ 
subhme  passage  in  St  John  and  made  it  the  motio  of  his 
life  Beloved  let  us  love  one  another  lor  love  is  of 
God  and  every  one  th'it  loieth  is  born  o-l  God  and 
kuoweth  God  He  that  Io%eth  not  knoweth  not  Gon  , 
tot  God  IS  love  "  —  pp  283  283 

The  translator  has  received  and  mil  receive  the 
thanks  of  many  leadeis  for  giiing  then  in  opportunity 
of  hokhng  comipunion  with  thu  mind  of  Fenelon  Her 
selections  are  judicious,  and  she  has  caught  much  of 
that  simpiicitj  whith  is  the  chirm  of  1  enelon's  stjle 
4  want  of  coheience  in  The  lhoij,hts  mty  sometimes 
be  obsened  ,  aid  this  v>e  suppose  h>  to  be  ascubed  in 
part  to  the  aullior,  \  hose  writings  seem  to  be  natuial 
hieithings  of  the  soul  latl^r  than  eliboiatc  wor!  s 
of  art  ,  but  still  joore  to  the  liaiislator,  wliose  dehcaie 
task  of  selecting  only « hat  ivonld  suit  and  ed  fy  the 
Piotostnnt  n  md,  must  bite  compelled  lier  to  make 
umiBSions  and  sudden  tnnsit  jus,  not  >eiy  lavoidble 
to  order  ai  d  coiineMon 

We  now  come  to  our  principal  object.  We  jM^opose 
to  examine  the  most  djstingulslnng  views,  or  system  oa 
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Fenelon.  We  say,  his  "  system,"  for,  tliough  he  seems 
to  write  from  immediate  impulse,  his  worlds  possess 
that  unity  which  belongs  to  the  productions  of  all  su- 
perior minds.  However  he  may  appear  to  give  his 
thoughts  without  elaboration  or  metliod,  yet  one  spirit 
pervades  iliem.  We  hear  everywhere  the  same  mild 
and  penetrating  voice,  and  feel  ourselves  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  strongly  marked  mind.  What 
then  were  Fenelon's  most  characteristic  views  ?  -—  It 
may  be  well  to  observe,  that  our  principal  aim  in  this 
inquiry,  is,  to  secure  our  readers  against  what  we  deem 
exceptionable  in  his  system.  We  helieve,  as  we  have 
said,  that  he  is  not  free  from  excess.  He  is  sometimes 
unguarded,  sometimes  extravagant.  He  needs  to  be 
read  with  caution,  as  do  al!  who  write  from  their  own 
deeply  excited  minds.  He  needs  to  be  received  with 
deductions  and  explanations ;  and  to  furnish  these  is 
our  present  aim.  We  fear  that  the  very  excellences  of 
Fenelon  may  shield  his  errors.  Admiration  prepares 
the  mind  for  belief;  and  the  moral  and  religious  sensi- 
bility of  the  reader  may  lay  him  open  to  impressions, 
which,  whilst  they  leave  his  purity  imstained,  may  en- 
gend^  causeless  solicitudes,  and  repress  a  just  and 
cheerful  interest  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  labors 
of  hfe. 

What  then  are  Fenelon's  characteristic  views  .'  We 
begin  with  his  views  of  God,  which  very  much  de- 
termine and  color  a  religious  system  ;  and  these  are 
simple  and  affecting.  He  seems  to  regard  God  but  in 
one  light,  to  think  of  him  but  in  one  character.  God 
always  comes  to  him  as  the  fatiier,  as  the  pitying  and 
purifying  friend,  of  the  soul.  This  spiritual  relation 
of  the  Supreme  Being  is,  in  the  book  before  us,  his 
16» 
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all -comprehending,  all-absorbing  attribute.  Our  authoF 
constantly  seta  bBfore  us  God  as  dwelling  in  the  human 
mind,  and  dwelling  there,  to  reprove  its  guilt,  to  speafe 
to  it  with  a.  still  voice,  to  kindle  a  celestial  ray  in  its 
darkness,  to  diblil  upon  it  his  grace,  to  cull  forth  it& 
love  towards  himself,  and  to  bow  it,  by  a  gentle,  ra- 
tional sway,  to  chosen,  cheerful,  entire  subjection  to 
his  pure  and  righteous  wilt,  FeneJon  had  fully  received 
tlie  Christian  doctrine  of  God,  He  believed  in  him  as 
the  TJmversal  Fadier,  as  loving  every  soul,  loving  the 
guiltiest  soul,  and  striving  with  it  to  reclaim  it  to  him- 
self, Tliis  interest  of  the  Creator  in  the  lost  and  dark- 
ened mind,  is  the  thouglit  which  predominates  in  the 
writir^s  of  this  excellent  man.  God's  care  of  the  out- 
ward world,  of  men's  outward  interests,  of  the  concern? 
of  nations,  seems  scarcely  to  enter  his  mind.  It  is  of 
God,  present  to  the  soul,  as  a  reprover,  enlightener, 
puriSer,  and  guide  to  perfection,  that  he  loves  to  speak, 
and  he  speaks  with  a  depth  of  conviction  and  tender- 
ness, to  which,  one  would  think,  every  reader  must 
respond. 

We  have  seen  the  predommant  view  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  writings  which  we  are  examining.  He  ia 
a  spiritual  father,  seeking  the  perfection  of  every  soul 
which  he  has  made. — Another  great  question,  carrying, 
us  still  more  deeply  into  Feneion's  mind,  now  presents 
itself.  In  Tshat  did  lie  suppose  this  perfection  of  the 
human  soul  to  consist  .''  His  views  on  this  subject  may 
be  expressed  in  two  words,  self-crucifision  and  love  to 
God.  Through  these  human  perfection  is  to  be  sought. 
In  these,  and  especially  in  the  last,  it  consists.  Ac- 
cording to  Fenelon,  v,e  are  placed  heiween  two  mighty 
attractions,  self  and  God  ;  and  the  only  important  ques- 
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lion  for  every  human  being  is,  to  which  of  these  hos- 
tile powers  he  will  determine  or  smreniler  his  mind  ? 
His  phraseology  on  this  subject  is  various,  and  indeed 
his  writings  are,  in  a  great  measure,  expansions  oi'  this 
single  view.  He  lays  open  the  perpetual  collisions  be- 
tween the  principle  of  selfishness  and  the  principle  of 
religions  love,  and  calls  us  with  his  whole  strength  of 
persuasion,  to  sacrifice  the  first,  to  cherish  and  enthrone 
the  last.  This  is  his  great  aim.  This  he  urges  in  a 
diversity  of  forms,  some  of  which  may  be  repeated,  as 
helps  to  a  better  apprehension  of  his  doctrine.  Thus 
he  calls  us  "  to  die  to  ourselves  and  to  live  to  God  ; " 

—  "  to  renounce  our  own  wills  and  to  choose  the  will  of 
God  as  our  only  rule  ; "  —  "  to  renounce  our  own  glory 
and  to  seek  the  glory  of  God;"  —  "to  distrust  our- 
selves and  to  put  our  whole  trust  in  God;"  —  "to 
forget   ourselves  and  to   give  our   thoughts  to   God;" 

—  "to  renounce  ease  and  to  labor  for  God;"  —  "to 
sacrifice  pleasure  and  to  suffer  for  God;"  —  "to  si- 
lence our  own  passions  and  to  hsten  to  the  voice  of 
God;" — "  to  crucify  self-love  and  to  substitute  for  it 
the  love  of  God;" — "to  surrender  our  plans  and  to 
leave  all  things  to  God."  These  passages  give  us  Fene- 
jon's  tlieory  of  perfection.  Self,  as  he  teaches,  is  the 
great  barrier  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker,  and  self 
is  to  vanish  more  and  more  from  our  thoughts,  desires, 
hopes,  trust,  and  complacency,  and  God  to  become  all 
in  all.  Our  own  interests,  pleasures,  plans,  advance- 
ment, all  are  to  be  swallowed  up  in  an  entire  and  un- 
reserved devotion  to  the  will  of  God. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Fenelon,  and  it  is  essentially 
just.  Self- crucifixion  or  self-sacrifice,  and  love  to  God, 
including  love  to  his  creatures,  are  the  chief  elements 
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of  moral  perfection  The  puie  and  noble  mind  of  Fen 
elon  recogmsed  as  by  instinct,  and  separated  fioin  all 
inferior  idjuncts,  the'se  essential  conslituents  oi  aLtn- 
bules  of  Chriitnn  vutue  ,  ind  there  are  passages  in 
which  he  sets  before  us  their  deep  and  silent  noik- 
ings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  minifestations  in 
llie  hfe,  Rith  a  dehcacj,  power,  and  ttuth,  Hhah  can 
hardly  be  surpassed 

Still  we  think  that  Fenelon's  exposition  of  his  views 
IS  open  !o  objection  We  think  tliat  his  phraseology, 
notwith  stand  nig  its  apparent  simphcitj ,  is  often  obscure  , 
that  be  has  not  set  tlie  due  bounds  to  bis  dociiines, 
and  especiallj  thit  lehned  minds,  ihiriting  for  perfec- 
tion, niiy  be  led  -islraj  by  h  s  pecuhai  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing It      Our  objections  we  will  now  state  more  lull) 

We  ha\e  said  that  aelf  ciucifi\ion  and  loie  to  God 
are,  in  Fenelon's  system,  the  two  chief  constituents  or 
elements  of  virtue  and  peifection  To  these  we  will 
gne  separate  attention,  although  m  truth  thej  often  co- 
alesce, and  alwajs  implj  one  another  We  begin  with 
self  crucifixion,  or  what  is  often  called  self  sacrifice, 
ind  on  tins  we  chiefly  differ  fiom  the  expoMtions  of  our 
author  Perhaps  the  word  "elf  occurs  more  frequcnily 
than  any  othei  in  Fenelon's  writings,  and  he  is  pai- 
'leulatly  inclined  to  place  it  in  contrast  with  and  in 
opposition  to  God  According  to  his  tommon  teaching, 
God  and  ■^elf  are  hostile  influences,  haiing  nothing  in 
•■ommon  ,  the  one,  tlie  concentration  of  all  evd,  the 
other  of  all  good  Self  is  the  principle  and  the  sea!  of 
all  guilt  and  misery  He  u  neter  weir)  of  pouring 
repioach  on  sell,  and,  generally  speaking,  sets  no  hmits 
to  the  duty  of  putting  it  to  a  painful  death.  Now  lan- 
guage like  this  has  led  men  to  very  injurious  modes  of 
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regarding  themselves  and  iheir  own  nature,  and  made 
them  forgetful  of  what  they  owe  to  themselves.  It  has 
thrown  a  cloud  over  man's  condition  and  prospects.  It 
has  led  to  self-contempt,  a  vice  as  pernicious  as  pride. 
A  man,  when  told  perpetually  to  crucify  himself,  is  apt 
to  include  under  this  word  his  whole  nature,  and  we 
fear  that,  under  this  teaching,  our  nature  is  repressed, 
its  growth  stinted,  its  free  movements  chained,  and  of 
course  its  heauty,  grace,  and  power  impaired.  We 
mean  not  to  charge  on  Fenelon  the  error  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  or  to  hold  him  responsible  for  its  effects. 
But  we  do  think  that  it  finds  sheUer  under  his  phrase- 
ology, and  we  deem  it  so  great,  so  pernicious,  as  to 
need  a  faithful  exposition.  Men  err  in  nothing  more 
than  in  disparaging  and  wronging  their  own  nature. 
None  are  just  to  themselves.  The  truth  on  this  great 
subject  is  indeed  so  obscured,  that  it  may  startle  as 
a  paradox.  A  human  being,  justly  viewed,  instead  of 
being  bound  to  general  self-crucifixion,  cannot  rever- 
ence and  cherish  himself  too  much.  This  posidon,  we 
know,  is  strong.  But  strong  language  is  needed  to  en- 
counter strong  delusion.  We  would  teach,  that  great 
limitations  must  be  set  to  the  duty  of  renouncing  or 
denying  ourselves,  and  that  no  self-crucifixion  is  vir- 
tuous, but  that  which  concurs  with,  and  promotes,  self- 
respect,  We  will  unfold  our  meaning,  beginning  with 
positions,  which  we  presume  will  be  controverted  by 
none. 

If  we  first  regard  man's  highest  nature,  we  shall  see 
at  once,  that  to  crucify  or  renounce  this,  so  far  from 
being  a  duty,  would  he  a  crime.  The  mind,  which  is 
our  chief  distlncdon,  can  never  be  spoken  or  thought 
of  too  reverently.     It  is  God's  highest  work,  his  mirror 
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physical  nature  is  unfolded  most  entirely  and  harmo- 
niously, who  unites  to  greatest  strergih  of  limbs  tlie 
greatest  acuteness  of  the  senses,  may,  if  he  will,  derive 
important  aids  to  tlie  intellect  and  moral  powers  from 
these  felicnies  of  his  outward  frame.  We  believe,  loo, 
that,  by  a  beautiful  reaction,  the  mind,  in  proportion 
to  its  culture  and  moral  elevation,  gives  vigor  and 
grace  to  the  body,  and  enlarges  its  sphere  of  action 
and  enjoyment.  Thus,  human  nature,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  as  a  union  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind, 
is  a  work  worthy  of  a  divine  author,  and  its  universal 
developement,  not  its  general  crucifixion,  is  tlie  lesson 
of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

We  go  still  farther.  The  desire  of  our  own  indi- 
vidual interest,  pleasure,  good,  the  principle  which  is 
ordinaidy  denomiaated  self-love  or  self-regard,  is  not 
to  be  warred  against  and  destroyed.  The  tendency  of 
this  to  excess  is  indeed  our  chief  moral  danger.  Self- 
partiality,  in  some  form  or  other,  enters  into  and  con- 
stitutes chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  every  sin.  But  excess 
is  not  essential  lo  sclf-iegard,  and  this  principle  of  our 
nature  is  the  last  which  could  he  spared.  Nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  to  every  being  his  own  welfare  is 
more  specially  committed  than  that  of  any  other,  and 
that  a  special  sensibihty  to  it  is  imperiously  demanded 
by  his  present  state.  He  alone  knoivs  his  own  wants 
and  perils,  and  the  hourly,  perpetual  claims  of  his  par- 
ticular lot  ;  and  were  he  to  discard  ihe  care  of  himself 
for  a  day,  he  would  inevhably  perish.  It  is  a  remark 
of  great  importanco,  that  the  moral  danger,  to  which 
we  are  exposed  by  self-love,  arises  from  the  very  in- 
dispensableness  of  this  principle,  from  the  necessity  of 
Its  perpetual  exercise ;  for,  according  to  a  known  lafl 
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of  the  mind,  every  passion,  unless  carefully  restrained, 
gains  sirength  by  frequency  of  excitement  and  action. 
The  tendency  of  self-love  to  excess  results  from  its 
very  importance,  or  from  the  need  in  which  we  stand 
of  its  unceasing  agency,  and  is  therefore  no  reason  for 
its  extermination,  and  no  reproach  on  human  nature. 
This  tendency,  however,  does  exist.  It  is  strong.  It 
is  fearful.  It  is  our  chief  peril.  It  is  the  precipice, 
on  the  edge  of  which  we  always  tread.  It  is  the  great 
appointed  trial  of  our  moral  nature.  To  tliis  tendency, 
unresisted,  tamely  obeyed,  we  owe  the  chief  guilt  and 
misery  of  the  present  state,  the  extinction  of  charity, 
a  moral  death  more  terrible  than  all  the  calamities  of 
life.  This  truth  Fenelon  felt  and  taught  as  few  have 
done,  and  in  his  powerful  warnings  against  this  peril 
the  chief  value  of  his  writings  lies.  He  treats  with  ad- 
mirable acuteness  iJie  windings  of  self-partiality,  shows 
how  it  mixes  with  the  best  motives,  and  how  it  feeds 
upon,  and  so  consumes,  our  very  virtues.  All  this  is 
true.  Still,  self-love  is  an  essential  part  of  our  nature, 
and  must  not  and  cannot  be  renounced. 

The  strong  tendency  of  this  principle  to  excess,  of 
which  we  have  now  spoken,  explains  the  strong  lan- 
guage, in  which  Fenelon  and  others  have  pointed  out 
our  danger  from  this  part  of  our  constitution.  But  it 
has  also  given  rise  to  exaggerated  views  and  modes  of 
expression,  which  have  contributed,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  any  cause,  to  tlie  universal  want  of  a  just  self-respect. 
Self-love,  from  its  proneness  lo  excess  and  its  constant 
movements,  has  naturally  been  the  object  of  greater  at- 
tention than  any  other  principle  of  action  ;  and  men, 
regarding  it  not  so  much  in  its  ordinary  operations  as  in 
'ts   encroachments   and  its  triumphs  over  other  senti- 
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meutd,  have  corae  to  conaid  "  as  h  h'  f  n  ti  u- 
ent  of  human  nature.     Philo     ph  fal    \y  li- 

ed," have  labored  to  resolv  U  If        13, 

to  make  it  the  sole  spring     f  1  1        1         1  ole 

mind,  according  to  dieir  do  y  b  d    ed 

as    one   energy  of  self-love.     If        iJ  n     k     we 

add,  that  this  principle,  as  its  p         h        If  or 

the  individual  for  its  object,        h        I         plan  of 

a  very  important  fact  in  the  ]  d  We 

learn  how  it  is,  that  self-lov    1  m        b       II  d  by 

the  name  of  self,  as  if  it  con  d  1       h  ]       d     du- 

al, and  to  be  considered  as  g  d   1    ra  ng 

human  nature  as  no  other  prin   pi    d  A     ai         If- 

love,  especially  when  unrestra  d  I  i  h  he 
and  is  spoken  of  as  himself;      d  h  1     d   j    f     u- 

cifying  or  renouncing  himself  1  Ily  b  ed 

by  Fenelon,  and  a  host  of  w  h    b      d        ad 

most  unqualified  terms. 

Now  it  is  not  true  that  aelf-love  is  our  only  principle, 
or  that  it  constitutes  ourselves  any  more  fbaa  other 
principles,  and  the  wrong  done  to  our  nature  by  such 
modes  of  speech  needs  to  be  resisted.  Our  nature  has 
Other  elements  or  constituents,  and  vastly  higher  ones, 
to  which  self-love  was  meant  to  minister,  and  which  are 
at  war  with  its  excesses.  For  example,  we  have  rea- 
son, or  intellectual  energy,  given  us  for  the  pursuit  and 
acquisition  of  truth ;  and  this  is  essentially  a  disinterested 
prbciple ;  for  truih,  which  is  its  object,  is  of  a  univer- 
sal, impartial  nature.  The  great  province  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  is,  to  acquaint  the  individual  with  the  laws 
and  order  of  the  divine  system ;  a  system,  which  spreads 
infinitely  beyond  himself,  of  which  he  forms  a  very  small 
part,  which   embraces  innumerable  beings   equally  fa- 

VOL.    I.  !7 
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the  last,  are  as  truly  ourselves  as  self-love.  M  hen  a 
man  thinks  of  himself,  these  ought  to  occur  to  him  as  his 
chief  attributes.  He  can  hardly  injure  himself  more, 
than  by  excluding  these  from  his  conception  of  himself, 
and  by   making  self-love  the  great   constituent  of  hia 

We  have  urged  these  remarks  on  the  narrow  sense 
often  ^ven  to  the  word  self,  because  we  are  persuaded, 
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tiiat  it  leads  to  degrading  ideas  of  human  nature,  and 
to  the  pernicious  notion,  tliat  we  practise  a  virtuous 
self-sacrifice  in  holding  it  in  contempt.  We  would  have 
it  understood,  that  high  faculties  form  this  despised 
self,  as  truly  as  low  desires  ;  and  we  would  add,  that, 
when  these  are  faithfully  unfolded,  this  self  takes  rank 
among  the  noblest  beings  in  the  universe.  To  illus- 
trate this  thought,  we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  an 
important,  but  much  neglected  view  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion. These  are  commonly  spoken  of  in  an  abstract 
manner,  as  if  they  were  distinct  from  ourselves,  as  if 
they  were  foreign  existences,  which  enter  the  human 
mind,  and  dwell  there  in  a  kind  of  separation  from  it- 
self. Now  religion  and  virtue,  wherever  they  exist,  are 
the  mind  itself,  and  nothing  else.  They  are  human  na- 
ture, and  nothing  else.  A  good  man's  piely  and  vir- 
tue are  not  distinct  possessions ;  they  are  himself,  and 
all  the  glory  which  belongs  to  them  belongs  to  himself. 
What  is  religion  ?  Not  a  foreign  inhabitant,  not  some- 
thing alien  to  our  nature,  which  comes  and  takes  up  its 
abode  in  the  soul.  It  is  the  soul  itself,  lifting  itself  up 
to  its  Maker.  What  is  virtue  ?  It  is  the  soul,  listening 
to,  and  revering,  and  obeying  a  law  which  belongs  to  its 
very  essence,  the  law  of  duty.  We  sometimes  smile, 
when  we  hear  men  decrying  human  nature,  and  in  the 
same  breathing  exalting  religion  to  the  skies  ;  as  if  re- 
ligion were  any  thing  more  than  human  nature,  acting  in 
obedience  to  its  chief  law.  Religion  and  virtue,  as  far 
as  we  possess  them,  are  ourselves ;  and  the  homage 
which  is  paid  to  these  attributes,  is  in  truth  a  tribute  to 
the  soul  of  man.  Self-crucifixion  then,  shouid  it  ex- 
clude self-reverence,  would  be  any  thing  but  virtue. 
We  would  briefly  suggest  another  train  of  thought 
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seif-crucifixion,  of  a  elf-renunciation,  is  to  be  understood, 
and  how  remote  it  is  from  self-contempt.  Otir  pur- 
pose was,  after  closing  this  discussion,  to  give  a  rational 
interpreiation  of  the  phrases  in  which  Fenelon  has  en- 
joined this  duty.  But  our  linnts  allow  us  just  to  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  tliese.  Perhaps  he  calls  upon  us  Ki 
do  nothing  so  often  as  "  to  renounce  our  own  wills." 
This  is  a  favorite  phrase  ;  and  what  does  it  imply  ?  that 
we  are  to  cease  to  will  ?  Nothing  less.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  human  will  is  never  so  strenuous,  as  in  this  act 
which  is  called  the  renunciation  of  itself,  and  by  nothing 
does  it  more  build  up  its  own  energy.  The  phrase 
means,  that  we  should  sacrifice  inclination  at  the  least 
suggestion  of  duty.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  the 
mind  never  puts  forth  such  strength  of  purpose  or  will, 
as  in  overcoming  desire  ?  And  what  is  the  highest  end 
and  benefit  of  this  warfare  with  desire  .'  It  is,  that  the 
mind  may  accumulate  force  of  moral  purpose,  that  the 
will  may  more  sternly,  unconquerably  resolve  on  the 
hardest  duties  and  sublimest  virtues  to  which  God  may 
call  us. 

Once  more,  we  are  again  and  again  exhorted  by  Fene- 
lon to  "  forget  ourselves."  And  what  means  this  .' 
Self-oblivion,  literally  understood,  is  an  impossibility. 
We  may  as  easily  annihilate  our  being  as  our  self- 
consciousness.  Self-remembrance  is  in  truth  a  duty, 
needful  to  the  safely  of  every  hour,  and  especially  neces- 
sary to  the  great  work  of  life,  which  is  the  conforming 
of  ourselves,  of  our  whole  nature,  to  the  will  of  God. 
There  is  no  danger  of  our  thinking  of  ourselves  too 
much,  if  we  will  think  justly  ;  that  is,  if  we  will  view 
ourselves  as  what  we  are,  as  moral  beings,  accountable 
to  a  l>ivme  Lawgiver,  framed  to  delight  in  and  to  seek 
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virtue,  framed  for  an  ever-spreading  philanthropy,  called 
to  sympathize  with,  and  to  suffer  for,  others,  and,  tlirough 
this  path,  to  ascend  to  our  Original.  There  are,  how- 
ever, senses,  in  which  we  cajinot  loo. much  forget  our- 
selves. Our  improvemenis  of  whatever  kind,  our  good 
deeds,  our  virtues,  whenever  they  are  seized  upon  and 
magnified  by  self-love,  or  so  recalled  as  to  lift  us  above 
others,  and  to  stifle  that  sense  of  deficiency  and  thirst 
for  progress,  by  which  alone  we  can  be  carried  forward, 
these  we  cannot  too  earnestly  drive  from  our  thoughts. 
Our  distinctions,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or  condition, 
when  they  minister  to  vanity  or  pride,  when  they  weaken 
the  consciousness  of  a  common  nature  with  the  human 
race,  narrow  our  sympathies,  or  deprave  our  judgments, 
these  we  cannot  be  too  solicitous  to  forget.  Our  pleas- 
ures, when  they  are  so  exaggerated  by  the  imagination 
as  to  distract  and  overwhelm  the  sense  of  duty,  should 
be  forced  to  quit  their  grasp  on  our  minds.  Such  parts 
or  constituents  of  ourselves  we  are  to  forget.  Our  mor- 
al, intellectual,  immortal  nature  we  cannot  remember 
loo  much.  Under  the  consciousness  of  it  we  are  al- 
ways to  hve. 

According  to  the  views  now  given,  self-crucifixion  is 
the  subjection  or  sacrifice  of  the  inferior  to  the  higher 
principles  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  supremacy  and  dignity  of  our  rational  and 
moral  powers.  No  duty  involves  a  more  reverential 
view  and  care  of  ourselves.  We  have  been  the  more 
solicitous  10  give  this  view  of  self-renunciation,  because 
its  true  spirit  is  often  mistaken,  because  it  is  often  so 
set  forth  as  to  degrade,  instead  of  exalting,  the  mind. 
In  truth,  we  feel  more  and  more  tiie  importance  of 
bringing  men  to  juster  conceptions  of  the  mward  gifw 
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wtth  which  God  has  enriched  them.  We  desire  noth- 
ing so  much,  as  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  spiritu- 
al possessions.  We  feel  indeed  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject.  We  know,  that  we  have  to  combat  with  a  se- 
cret incredulity  in  many  minds.  We  know,  that  the 
clearest  expositions  will  be  imperfectly  understood  by 
those,  who  have  nothing  in  their  experience  to  inter- 
pret what  we  utter.  The  mind,  we  aie  aware,  can  be 
clearly  revealed  to  itself,  only  by  its  own  progress.  Its 
capacities  of  thought,  of  action,  of  endurance,  of  tri- 
umphing over  pleasure  and  pain,  of  identifying  itself 
with  other  beings,  of  seeking  truth  without  prejudice 
end  without  fear,  of  uniting  itself  with  God,  of  sacri- 
ficing life  to  duty,  these  immorlai  energies  can  only  be 
felt  to  be  real,  and  duly  honored,  by  those  m  whom 
they  are  gradually  and  steadily  unfolded.  Still  we  do 
not  despair  of  meeting  some  response,  though  faint,  in 
multitudes.  Such  a  spirit,  as  God  has  breathed  into 
men,  cannot  easily  exist,  without  giving  some  signs  of 
its  divine  original.  In  most  men,  there  are  some  reve- 
lations of  their  own  nature,  some  beams  of  a  light  which 
belongs  not  to  the  earth,  some  sympathies  with  what 
is  good  and  great  in  character,  some  perceptions  of 
beauty,  some  gushings  from  the  deep  fountain  of  love 
in  the  soul,  some  ihirstings  for  a  purer  happiness,  some 
experience  of  the  peculiar  joy  of  a  disinterested  deed, 
some  dim  conceptions  at  least  of  their  intimate  relations 
to  God.  Most  men  understand  through  experience 
these  testimonies  to  the  secret  wealth  and  immortal  des- 
tination of  the  soul ;  whilst,  in  not  a  few,  such  a  meas- 
ure of  intellectual  and  moral  power  has  been  called 
forth,  ihat  nothing  is  needed  but  a  wise  direction  of 
their  thoughts   upon  themselves,  to  open   to  them  the 
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niagmficent  prospect  of  their  own  spiritual  energy,  anil 
of  the  unbounded  good  into  which  it  may  be  unfolded^ 
For  such  we  have  written.  We  regard  nothing  so  im- 
portant to  a  human  being,  as  the  Itnowledge  of  his  own 
mind,  and  of  its  ietimate  connexion  with  the  Infinite 
Mnid.  Faith  in  what  man  contains  as  a  germ  in  his  own 
breast,  faith  in  what  he  may  become,  in  what  he  was 
framed  to  be,  in  that  state  of  power,  hght,  purity,  joy, 
to  which  Jesus  Clirist  came  to  exalt  him,  this  faith 
seems  to  us  the  quickening,  saving,  renovating  principle^ 
which  God  sent  his  Son  to  revive  in  the  soul,  aid  hap- 
py are  they  who  can  spread  its  empire  in  the  world. 

We  have  finished  our  remarks  on  the  first  element  of 
perfection,  according  to  Fenelon,  self-crucifixion.  We 
proceed  to  the  second,  love  to  God.  On  this  topic  w© 
intended  to  enlarge,  but  have  left  ourselves  little  room. 
We  are  happy  to  say,  that  we  have  less  to  object  to 
Fenelon's  expositions  under  this  head,  than  under  the 
former.  Of  the  grandeur  and  the  happiness  of  this 
principle  he  speaks  truly,  worthily,  in  the  penetrating 
language  of  calm  and  deep  conviction.  In  one  particu- 
lar, we  think  him  defective.  He  has  not  stated,  and 
in  truth,  very  few  do  state,  with  sufficient  strength  and 
precision,  the  moral  foundation  and  the  moral  nature  of 
religion.  He  has  not  taught,  with  sufficient  clearness, 
the  great  truth,  that  love  to  God  is,  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  love  of  virtue.  He  did  not  sufficiently  feel, 
that  religion  is  the  expansion  and  most  perfect  form 
of  the  moral  faculty  of  man.  He  somelJmes  teaches, 
that,  to  do  God's  will,  we  must  renounce  ourselves  and 
silence  reason  ;  as  if  the  divine  will  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  our  faculties ;  as  if  it  were  something  dark 
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and  mysterious  ;  as  if,  to  follow  it,  we  must  quench  the 
light  of  our  own  minds.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  the 
divine  will  is  m  harmony  with  our  nature.  It  is  God's 
approbation  and  injunction  of  that  moral  rectitude,  of 
which  the  great  lines  are  written  on  the  human  soul, 
and  to  which  reason  and  conscience,  even  when  they 
fail  to  secure  obedience,  do  yet  secretly,  and  in  no 
small  degree,  respond.  The  human  mind  and  the  di- 
vine law  are  not  distinct  and  disconnected  things.  If 
man  weie  not  a  law  to  himself,  he  could  not  receive 
the  revelation  of  a  law  from  Heaven.  Were  not  the 
jfrinciple  of  duly  an  essential  part  of  his  mind,  he  could 
be  bound  to  no  obedience.  Religion  Jias  its  foundation 
ill  our  moral  nature,  and  is  indeed  its  most  enlarged 
and  glorious  form,  and  we  lament  that  this  gfeat  truth 
does  not  shine  more  brightly  in  the  pages  of  Fenelon. 
We  intended  to  give  to  it  a  particular  discussion  ;  but 
as  we  cannot  do  it  justice  in  the  present  article,  we 
prefer  to  dismiss  it,  and  to  offer  a  few  miscellaneous 
remarks  on  tliat  sentiment  of  love  towards  God,  on 
which  our  author  so  perpetually  insists. 

We  are  aware  that  to  some  men  Fenelon  may  seem 
an  enthusiast.  Some  may  doubl  or  deny  the  possibili- 
ty of  that  strong,  deep,  supreme  affection  towards  the 
Supreme  Being,  with  which  Fenelon's  book  overflows. 
We  wonder  at  this  skepticism.  We  know  no  property 
of  human  nature  niore  undoubted,  than  its  capacity  and 
fulness  of  affection.  We  see  its  love  overflowing  in 
its  domestic  connexions,  in  friendships,  and  especially 
in  its  interest  in  beings  separated  by  oceans  and  the 
lapse  of  ages.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  affections, 
to  which  we  here  refer,  have  fellow-beings  for  then- 
objects,  and  do  not  therefore  prove  our  capacity  of  re- 
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ligjous  attachment  The  truth  I'f,  that  one  spinl  runs 
thioiigh  all  our  afTections  as  far  as  they  are  pure  and 
lo^e  to  mankind  directed  aright,  is  the  germ  and  ele 
ment  of  lo\e  to  the  Dnmitj  "\\hatevei  is  e^ceilent 
and  ienenblc  in  human  beings,  ib  of  (rod,  ajid  m  at- 
taching ouTbehes  to  it  we  aie  preparing;  our  heaiis  for 
Us  Author  Whoever  sees  and  recognif  f  the  moral 
dignity  of  impaitial  jubtite  -ind  dis  iteiested  goodne'is 
in  his  fellow  creatures  ha"*  bea;un  to  pay  homaE;e  to  the 
attiibules  of  God  The  first  emotion  awakened  m  the 
soul  we  mean  fihal  atlaclment  is  the  dattniig  of  love 
to  our  Father  in  Heaieci  Oir  deep  mlPie&t  m  the 
history  of  good  and  great  mei  our  veneration  towaids 
enlightened  legislators,  our  sympathy  with  pbilanihro 
pjsf!,  our  delight  m  mighty  efiorts  of  intellect  conse- 
crated to  I  good  cau  e,  all  these  sentiments  piove  our 
capacit)  of  an  aflertionate  re*eience  to  God  for  he  is 
at  once  the  inspirer  and  ll  e  modpi  of  this  intellectual 
and  moral  grai  deur  in  bis  creiturcs  We  ei  ^i  think, 
that  our  lo\e  of  nature  has  an  affnity  iiith  the  love  of 
God  and  was  meint  as  a  preparation  for  it  foi  lie 
harmon  e  of  nature  aie  onh  1 1'*  w  sdom  made  visible  , 
the  heave  s  so  sublime  are  a  lev elation  of  his  immen- 
sitj  and  the  beiut}  of  creation  images  to  lis  h  s  over- 
flowing lov  B  and  blessedness  To  us,  hai  dlj  ai  y  thing 
seems  plainer,  than  that  the  soul  was  mide  for  God 
Not  only  Its  human  afiections  guide  it  to  him  ,  not  only 
Its  deeps  wants  its  dangers  and  hclplessnes  guide  it 
to  him  tboie  are  «itll  h  ghei  md  cit  ons  of  the  en  1  t  r 
which  It  was  made  It  has  a  capacity  of  moie  than 
human  love  a  principle  or  power  ol  adoiat  on  which 
cannot  bound  itself  to  hnite  i  itures  which  cariies  up 
the  thoughts  above  the  v    hie  un  verse    and  which,  to 
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approaching  God,  rises  into  a  solemn  transport,  a  min- 
gled awe  and  joy,  prophetic  of  a  higber  life  ;  and  a 
brighter  signature  of  our  end  and  happiness  cannot  be 
conceived, 

Vfe  are  aware  that  it  may  be  objected,  that  many  and 
great  obstructions  to  a  supreme  love  of  God  belong  to 
our  very  constitution  and  condition,  and  that  these  go 
far  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  our  being  framed  for 
rehgion  as  our  chief  good.  But  tiiis  argument  does 
not  move  us.  We  learn  from  every  survey  of  man's 
nature  and  history,  that  he  is  ordained  to  approach  the 
end  of  his  creation  through  many  and  great  obstruc- 
tions ;  that  eflbrt  is  the  immutable  law  of  bis  being ; 
that  a  good,  in  proportion  to  its  grandeur,  is  encom- 
passed with  hardship.  The  obstructions  to  religion  are 
not  greater  than  those  to  knowledge ;  and  accordingly 
history  gives  as  darli  views  of  human  ignorance,  as  of 
human  guiU.  Yet  who,  ..on  this  ground,  denies  that 
man  was  formed  for  knowledge,  that  progress  in  truth 
is  the  path  of  nature,  and  that  he  has  impulses  which 
are  to  carry  forwai-d  his  intellectual  powers  without  end.' 
It  is  God's  pleasure,  in  his  provisions  for  (ho  mind,  as 
well  as  for  the  body,  to  give  us  in  a  rude  state  the  ma- 
terials of  good,  and  to  leave  us  to  frame  from  them, 
amidst  nmch  conflict,  a  character  of  moral  and  religious 
excellence;  and  in  this  ordination  we  see  his  wise  be- 
nevolence ;  for  by  this  we  may  rise  to  the  unutterable 
happiness  of  a  free  and  moral  union  with  our  Creator, 
We  ought  to  add,  that  the  obstructions  to  the  love  of 
God  do  not  lie  wholly  in  ourselves.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est is  a  false  theology.  This  interposes  thick  clouds 
between  the  soul  and  its  Maker,  It  darkens  and  dis- 
honors God  and  his  works,  and  leaves  nothing  to  sustain 
our  trust  and  love- 
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The  motives,  which  are  most  commonly  urged  for 
cherishing  supreme  affection  towards  God,  are  dravvii 
from  our  fraiJty  and  weakness,  and  from  our  need  of 
more  than  Iiuman  succour  in  the  trials  of  life  and  in  the 
pains  of  death.  But  religion  has  a  still  higher  claim. 
It  answers  to  the  deepest  want  of  human  nature.  We 
refer  to  our  want  of  some  being  or  beings,  to  wiiom 
we  may  give  our  hearts,  whom  we  may  love  more  than 
ourselves,  for  whom  we  may  hve  and  be  ready  to  die, 
and  whose  clmracter  responds  to  tlial  idea  of  peiiection, 
which,  liowever  dim  and  undefined,  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  every  human  soul.  We  cannot  be  happy  be- 
jond  our  love.  At  the  same  lime,  love  may  prove  our 
chief  woe,  if  bestowed  unwisely,  disproportionately,  and 
on  unworthy  objects ;  if  confined  to  bemgs  of  imperfect 
value,  with  whose  feelings  we  cannot  always  innocent- 
ly sympathize,  whose  interests  we  cannot  always  righ- 
teously promote,  who  narrow  us  to  themselves  instead  of 
breathing  universal  charity,  who  are  frail,  mutable,  ex- 
posed to  suffering,  pain,  and  death.  To  secure  a  grow- 
ing happmess  and  a  spotless  virtue,  we  need  for  the 
heart  a  being  worihy  of  its  whole  treasure  of  love,  to 
whom  we  may  consecrate  our  whole  existence,  in  ap- 
proaching whom  we  enter  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and 
brightness,  in  sympathizing  with  whom  we  cherish  only 
noble  sentiments,  in  devoting  ourselves  to  whom  we 
espouse  great  and  enduring  interests,  in  whose  charac- 
ter we  find  the  spring  of  an  ever-enlarging  philanthropy, 
and  by  attachment  to  whom,  all  our  other  attachments 
are  hallowed,  protected,  and  supphed  with  tender  and 
sublime  consolations  under  bereavement  and  blighted 
hope.     Such  a  being  is  God. 

The  word  which  Feneion  lias  most  frequently  used 
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peace  of  religion.  It  is  a  conscious  Iiarmony  with  God 
and  the  creation,  an  alliance  of  love  with  all  beings, 
a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and  happy,  a  snn-ender 
of  every  separate  will  and  interest,  a  participation  of 
the  spirit  and  hfe  of  the  universe,  an  entire  concord 
of  purpose  with  its  Infinite  Original.  This  is  peace, 
and  the  true  happiness  of  man ;  and  we  tliink  that  hu- 
man nature  has  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  this  its  great 
end.  It  has  always  sighed  for  a  repose,  in  which  en- 
ergy of  thought  and  will  might  be  tempered  with  an 
VOL.    I.  18 
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a!l-pervading  tranquillity.  We  seem  to  discover  aspi- 
rations after  this  good,  a  dim  consciousness  of  it,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  We  think  we  see  it  in  those  sys- 
tems of  Oriental  and  Grecian  philosophy,  which  pro- 
posed, as  the  consummation  of  present  virtue,  a  release 
from  all  disquiet,  and  ati  intimate  union  and  harmony 
with  the  Divine  Mind.  We  even  think,  that  we  trace 
iJiis  consciousness,  this  aspiration,  in  the  works  of  an- 
cient art  which  lime  has  spared  to  us,  in  which  the 
scuiptor,  aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  thoughts  of  hu- 
man perfection,  has  joined  with  the  fulness  of  life  and 
strength,  a  repose,  which  breathes  into  the  spectator  an 
admiration  as  calm  as  it  is  exalted.  Man,  we  believe, 
never  wholly  loses  the  sentiment  of  his  true  good. 
There  are  yearnings,  sighings,  which  he  does  not  him- 
self comprehend,  which  break  forth  alike  in  his  pros- 
perous and  adverse  seasons,  which  betray  a  deep,  inde- 
structible faith  in  a  good  that  he  has  not  found,  and 
which,  m  proportion  as  they  grow  distinct,  rise  to  God, 
and  concentrate  the  soul  in  him,  as  at  once  its  Ufe  and 
rest,  the  fountain  at  once  of  energy  and  of  peace. 

In  the  remarks,  which  have  now  been  suggested  by 
the  writings  of  Fenelon,  we  have  ainjed  to  free  religion 
from  exaggerations,  which,  we  fear,  weaken  its  influ- 
ence over  reasonable  men,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  il- 
lustrate its  dignity  and  happiness.  We  want  time,  or 
we  should  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  this  great  sub- 
ject to  every  human  being.  We  cannot  however  leave 
it,  without  earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  attention 
of  men  of  superior  minds.  The  neglect  which  it  gener- 
ally receives  from  these  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
signs  of  our  limes.      The  claims  of  religion  on  intelligent 
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acquisition  inaj  pay  tribute,  which  may  lecei-ie  aids  ana 
lights  fiom  ilie  accuracj  ol  the  logician,  lioiii  the  ^  une 
tratiiig  spirit  of  philosophy,  from  the  intuilions  of  t^eni 
us,  fiom  the  reseiruhes  of  historj,  from  the  science  of 
the  mind,  from  phjsical  science,  fiom  every  bianch  of 
criticism,  and,  thougl  last  not  leaai,  from  the  sponta- 
neous sugge'-tions  and  the  moral  aspirations  of  pure  but 
unlettered  men 

It  ts  a  fi(t  \(bch  shocks  us,  and  which  shows  the  de 
graded  state  of  religion,  that  not  i  few  supeuor  mmds 
look  down  upon  it  as  a  subject  beneath  the  r  iniestiga- 
tion  Though  allied  with  all  knowledge,  and  esjiecial- 
iy  with  that  of  human  nature  nnd  human  dutj,  it  is  re 
garded  as  a  sepirate  and  inferior  stud),  particularly 
fitted  to  the  gloora  of  a  content,  and  (he  sedus  on  of 
a  minister  Religion  is  '.tM  confounded,  in  many  and 
m  gifted  minds,  wnh  the  jargon  of  monks,  and  the  sub- 
tdties  and  strifes  of  theologians  It  is  thought  a  mys- 
terj,  which  far  from  coalescing,  wars  with  our  other 
knowledge  It  is  ne^er  lanked  with  the  sciences  which 
expand  and  adorn  the  mind  It  is  regaidcd  a^  a  meth- 
od of  escaping  luture  rum,  not  a";  a  iiviljing  truth 
through  which  the  intellect  and  be^rt  are  alike  to  be 
in^igortted  and  enlarged  lis  bearing  on  the  great  ob- 
jects of  thought  and  the  grei.,  interests  of  life  is  hardly 
suspected  This  degradation  of  leligion  mto  a  techni- 
cal studj,  this  diijunction  of  it  from  morals,  fiom  phi- 
losoph),  from  the  various  objects  of  liberal  research, 
has  done  it  infinite  injmy,  has  checked  its  progress,  has 
perpetuated  errors  which  gathered  round  it  m  tines  of 
baibarism  and  ignorance,  has  mdde  t  a  naik  for  llie 
sophial!}  and  ridicule  of  the  hcentious,  and  h  ti  infused 
a  lurking  skepticism  into  many  powerful  understandings 
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Nor  has  religion  suffered  alone.  The  whole  mind  ia 
darkened  by  the  ohscuralion  of  this  its  central  light. 
Its  reasonings  and  judgments  become  unstable  through 
want  of  this  foundation  to  rest  upon.  Religion  is  to 
Ihe  whole  sphere  of  truth,  what  God  is  to  the  universe, 
and  in  dethroning  it,  or  confining  it  to  a  narrow  range, 
we  commit  very  much  such  an  injury  on  the  soul,  33 
the  universe  would  suffer,  were  the  Infinite  Being  to 
abandon  it,  or  to  contract  his  energy  to  a  small  province 
of  his  creation. 

The  injury  done  to  literature  by  divorcing  it  from  re- 
ligion is  a  topic  worthy  of  separate  discussion.  Liter* 
ature  has  thus  lost  power  and  permanent  interest.  It 
has  become,  in  b  great  measure,  superficial,  an  image 
of  transient  modes  of  thought  and  of  arbitrary  forms  of 
life,  not  the  organ  and  expression  of  immutable  truth, 
and  of  deep  workings  of  the  soul.  We  beg  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  We  have  no  desire  that  literature  should 
confine  itself  wholly  or  chiefly  to  religious  topics,  end 
we  hardly  know  a  greater  calamity  which  it  could  incur, 
than  by  degenerating  into  religious  cant.  Next  to  pro- 
faneness,  we  dread  the  affectation  of  piety  and  the  me- 
chanical repetition  of  sacred  phraseology.  We  only 
]ament,  that  literature  has  so  generally  been  the  product 
and  utterance  of  minds,  which  have  not  jived,  thought, 
and  written,  under  the  light  of  a  rational  and  sublime 
faith.  Severed  from  this,  it  wants  the  principle  of  im- 
mortality. We  do  not  speak  lightly  when  we  say,  that 
all  works  of  the  intellect,  which  have  not  in  some  meas- 
ure been  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  are  doomed 
to  perish  or  to  lose  their  power ;  and  that  genius  is 
preparing  foi'  itself  a  sepulchre,  when  it  disjoins  itself 
from,  the  Universal  Mind.  Religion  is  not  always  to 
18* 
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remain  in  Its  present  dark,  depressed  condition.  Al- 
ready there  are  signs  of  a  brighter  day.  It  begins  to 
be  viewed  more  generously.  It  is  gradually  allracting 
to  itself  superior  understandings.  It  is  rising  from  the 
low  rank  of  a  professional,  technical  study,  and  assert- 
ing its  s-jpremacy  among  tlie  objects  of  the  mind.  A 
new  era,  we  trust,  is  opening  upon  tlie  world,  and  all 
literature  will  feel  its  power.  In  proportion  as  the  true 
and  subhme  conception  of  God  shall  unfold  itself  in 
the  sou],  and  shal!  become  there  a  central  sun,  shed' 
ding  its  beams  on  all  objects  of  thought,  there  will  be 
a  want  of  sympathy  with  all  works  which  have  not 
been  quickened  by  this  heavenly  influence.  It  will  be 
felt  that  the  poet  has  known  little  of  nature,  that  he 
has  seen  it  only  under  ciouda,  if  he  have  not  seen  it 
tinder  this  celestial  hght.  It  will  bo  felt,  that  man,  the 
great  subject  of  litcralure,  when  viewed  in  separation 
from  his  Maker  and  his  end,  can  be  as  little  understood 
and  portrayed,  as  a  plant  torn  from  the  soil  in  which  it 
grew,  and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  clouds 
and  sun. 

We  are  aware  that  objections  will  spring  up  to  tlie 
doctrine,  that  all  literature  should  be  produced  under 
the  influence  of  religion.  We  shall  be  told,  tliat  in  this 
way  literature  will  lose  all  variety  and  spirit,  that  a  mo- 
notonous and  solemn  hue  will  spread  itself  over  wi'iting, 
and  that  a  library  will  have  the  air  of  a  tomb.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  this  fear.  Religion  has  certainly  been 
accustomed  to  speak  in  sepulchral  tones,  and  to  wear 
any  aspect  but  a  bright  and  glowing  one.  It  has  lost 
its  free  and  various  movement.  But  let  us  not  ascribe 
to  its  nature,  what  has  befallen  it  from  adverse  circum- 
The  truth  is,  that  rehgion,  justly  viewed,  sur- 
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passes  all  other  principles,  in  giving  a  fiee  and  nidni 
lold  aciion  to  the  i  ind  It  recognisea  in  e\eij  facultj 
and  sentiment  the  workmanship  ot  God,  and  assigns  a 
sphere  of  agencj  to  each  It  takes  our  whole  nature 
under  its.  guaidiinship,  and  with  a  paiental  \o\e  minis- 
ters to  Its  inferior  as  well  as  higher  gratihcat  ons  False 
religion  mutilates  the  soul,  sees  ei  il  in  our  innocent  scn- 
sLbilities,  and  rules  with  a  tj rant's  frown  and  rod  Tiue 
religion  is  a  mild  and  lawful  sovereign,  governing  to 
piotect,  to  gi\e  strength,  to  unlold  all  our  inward  le- 
^ourceh  We  beheve,  that,  under  us  influence,  hteratuie 
IS  to  pass  Its  present  limits,  and  to  ])Ut  itseli  lorih  in 
onginal  foims  ol  composition  Religion  is  of  all  prin- 
ciples most  fiuitfo],  multitomi,  and  unconfaned  It  is 
sympathy  with  that  Berag,  who  aeems  to  dehght  in 
diversifj  mg  the  modes  of  his  agencj ,  and  the  products 
of  his  wisdom  and  power  It  doe-v  not  chain  us  to  a 
few  essential  dulies,  or  express  tfself  m  a  few  unchang 
mg  mode*  ol  writing  II  has  the  hbeiahty  and  munifi- 
cence of  nature,  wbcii  not  onlj  pioduces  the  necessary 
root  and  grain,  but  pouis  forth  fiuits  and  flowers  It 
his  ihe  lanetj  and  bold  contrasts  of  nature,  which,  at 
the  foot  of  the  awful  mountain,  scoops  out  the  freshest, 
sweetest  \alleys,  and  embosoms,  in  the  wi!d,  troubled 
01  can,  islands,  whose  vemal  airs,  and  lo\ehnesa,  and 
teemnig  fiuitfulness,  almost  breathe  the  jojs  of  Pin- 
disp  Eehgion  will  accomplish  foi  hteraiure  what  it 
mo^t  needs  ,  ibat  is,  will  gne  it  depth,  at  the  s-une 
time  that  it  heightens  its  grace  and  beautj  The  union 
of  these  atliibutea  is  most  to  be  desired  Our  hteraiure 
is  lamentably  superficial,  and  to  some  the  beautiful  and 
the  superficial  eien  seem  to  be  naturally  conjoined  Let 
not  beautj  be  so  wronged      It  resides  chiefl)  m  pro- 
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binaliona  We  ha\  e  said,  that,  on  these  occasions,  ihe 
mnd  sKLra,  to  put  ofi  its  wisdom,  but  the  truth  is, 
that,  m  a  puie  mind,  wisdom  retreats,  if  we  ma)  so  say, 
to  Its  cenlie,  ami  thue,  unseen,  keeps  guaid  o\er  this 
transient  folly,  draws  delicate  lines  which  are  nevei  to 
he  passed  m  the  freest  momenf^  and,  hke  a  judicious 
parent  watching  the  spoita  of  chddhood,  pieserves  a 
stainless  innocence  of  soul  in  the  \ery  exuberance  of 
gajeij  This  coinbraation  of  moral  power  mth  wit 
and  huraoi,  with  comic  conceptions,  and  ntepiessible 
laughter,  this  union  of  mulh  and  \irtue,  belongs  lo  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  character,  ind  we  belie; e,  that, 
in  propoition  to  the  diffusion  of  an  enlightened  religion, 
this  action  of  tlie  mind  will  increase,  and  will  overflow 
m  compositionb,  whuh,  jommg  innocence  to  sportive- 
ness,  will  communicate  unmixed  delight  Religion  is 
not  at  variance  with  occasional  mirth  In  the  same 
charactei ,  the  solemn  thought  and  the  sublime  emotions 
of  the  improved  Christian,  may  be  joined  with  the  un- 
anxious  freedom,  buoj^ncj,  and  gajety  of  eailj  years 

"We  will  add  but  onb  more  iliuslralion  of  our  views 
We  believe,  thdt  the  union  of  rel  gion  with  genius  will 
favor  that  species  of  composition  to  which  it  maj  seem 
at  hrst  to  be  least  propitious  We  refei  to  that  depait- 
ment  of  literature,  which  has  for  its  object  the  delin- 
eation of  the  stronger  and  nioie  tcnible  and  guilty  pas- 
sions Strange  is  it  mij  appeti,  thee  gloomj  and 
appalling  features  of  our  natur"  maj  be  best  coinpre 
bended  and  poilrayed  b)  the  puieat  and  noblest  minds 
The  common  idea  i=i,  that  oveiwhelraing  emotions,  the 
more  they  aie  e\peiienced,  can  the  moie  eiiectually  be 
de';ciibed  We  have  one  strong  presumption  against 
this  doctrine      Tradition  leads  us  to  believe,  that  Shak 
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speire,  though  he  painted  so  faithfully  and  fearfullj  the 
stormi  of  passion,  «as  a  calm  and  cheeiful  man  The 
passions  aie  loo  engiossed  by  their  objects  to  meditate 
on  thembeJves  ,  and  none  are  more  ignorant  of  their 
growth  and  subtile  workings,  tlnn  their  onn  iictims 
Nothing  repeals  lo  ua  the  secrets  of  our  own  souls  iiko 
religion,  and  m  disrlosing  to  us,  in  ouisehes,  the  len- 
denc)  of  passion  to  absoib  eveiy  enerey,  and  to  spread 
Its  hues  over  every  thought,  it  gives  us  a  key  to  all 
souls. ,  for,  in  all,  human  nalure  is  essentially  one,  hii  ing 
the  same  spintuil  eleinenls,  and  the  same  gnnd  fea- 
tures No  nnn,  it  is  believed,  understands  the  wild 
and  irregular  motions  of  the  mind,  like  h  m  in  whom  a 
principle  of  divine  order  has  begun  to  establish  peace 
No  man  know=  ihe  horror  of  tliick  darkness  which  gtth- 
ers  over  the  slaves  of  vehement  passion,  like  hini  who 
IS  rising  into  ihe  hght  and  Iiberlj  of  virtue  There  is 
indeed  a  selhsh  shrewdness,  which  is  thought  to  give  a 
peculiar  and  deep  insight  tnio  human  mtuie  But  llie 
knowledge,  of  which  it  boasts,  is  partial,  distorted,  and 
vulgar,  and  wholl)  unfit  for  the  puiposes  of  liieratuie 
"We  value  il  little  We  believe,  ihit  no  qualification 
avads  so  much  to  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all 
Its  forms,  in  us  £,ood  and  evd  manifest-it  ions,  is  that 
enhghtened,  celestnl  charitj,  which  religion  alone  in- 
spires ,  for  this  esfabh  hes  sympathies  between  us  and 
all  men,  and  thus  makes  them  intelligible  to  us  A 
man,  imbued  with  this  spirit,  alone  contemplates  vice 
ds  It  reallj  exists,  and  as  it  ought  alwavs  to  be  describ- 
ed In  the  most  depraved  fellow  bemgs  he  sees  pai tak- 
ers of  his  own  nalure  Vmidst  the  terrible  ravages  of 
the  passions,  he  sees  conscience,  though  prostrate,  not 
r  wholly  powerless.      He  sees  the  proofs 
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of  an  unextinguished  moral  life,  in  inward  struggles,  in 
occasional  rclenlings,  in  sigliings  for  losj  innocence,  in 
reviving  throbs  of  early  alTectioiis,  in  the  sophistry  by 
wiiich  the  guilty  mind  would  become  reconciled  to  itself, 
in  remorse,  in  anxious  forebodings,  in  despair,  perhaps 
in  studied  recklessness  and  cherished  self-forgetfulness, 
These  conflicts,  between  llie  passions  and  the  moral  na- 
ture, are  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  tlie  branch  of 
literature  to  which  we  refer,  and  we  believe,  that  to 
portray  them  with  truth-  and  power,  the  man  cf  genius 
can  find  in  nothing  such  effectual  aid,  as  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  in  his  own 
breast. 

We  have  given  but  a  superficial  view  of  a  great  sub- 
ject. The  connexion  of  religion  with  intellect  and 
hterature  is  yet  to  be  pointed  out.  We  conclude  with 
expressing  our  strong  conviction  that  the  human  mind 
will  become  more  various,  piercing,  and  all- comprehend- 
ing, more  capable  of  understanding  and  expressing  the 
solemn  and  the  sportive,  the  terrible  and  the  beautiful, 
the  profound  and  tlie  tender,  in  proportion  as  it  shall  be 
illumined  and  penetrated  by  the  true  knowledge  of  God. 
Genius,  intellect,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensibility, 
must  aB  be  baptized  into  religion,  or  tliey  will  never 
know,  and  never  make  known,  then-  real  glory  and 
immortal  power. 
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THE  MORAL  ARGUMENT  AGAINST 

CALVINISM, 

Illustrated  in  a  Revieiv  of  a  Work  entitled  "  A  Generai.  View 

pacially  for  llie  Edification  and  Instruction  of  Families.     Boston, 
1809." 

The  work,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  title  to  this 
article,  was  published  several  years  ago,  and  has  been 
read  by  many  among  us  with  pleasure  and  profit.  But 
it  is  not  known  as  widely  as  it  shoiild  be,  and  we  wish 
to  call  to  it  the  notice  which  it  merits.  It  is  not  an 
original  work,  but  was  compiled  chiefly  froin  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Rev.  Robert  Fellowes,  whose  name  is 
probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  title  we 
think  not  altogether  happy,  because  it  raises  an  expec- 
tation which  the  book  does  not  answer.  We  should 
expect  from  it  a  reguiar  statement  of  the  great  truths 
of  our  religion  ;  but  we  find,  what  at  present  is  perhaps 
as  useful,  a  vindication  of  Christianity  from  the  gross 
errors,  which  Calvinism  has  labored  to  identify  with  this 
divine  system.  This  may  easily  be  supposed  from  the 
table  of  contents.  The  book  professes  to  treat  of  the 
following  subjects  :  —  The  nature  of  religion  and  the 
mistakes  that  occur  on  that  subject ;  Iho  free-agency 
VOL.    I.  19 
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The  work  under  review  is  professedly  popular  in  its 
s^le  and  mode  of  discussion.  It  has  litUe  refined  and 
elaborate  reasoning,  but  apperls  to  the  great  moral  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  to  the  general  strain  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  expresses  strongly  and  without  circum- 
locution (he  abhorrence  with  which  every  mind,  uncor- 
rupted  by  false  theology,  mujt  look  on  Calvinism  ;  and 
although  some  of  its  delinea' ions  may  be  overcharged, 
yet  they  are  substantially  correct,  and  their  strength  is 
their  excellence.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  so  ne- 
cessary on  this  subject  as  to  awaken  moral  feehng  in 
men's  breasts.  Calvinism  oWes  its  perpetuity  to  the 
influence  of  fear  in  palsying  the  moral  nature.  Men's 
minds  and  consciences  are  -iubdued  by  terror,  so  that 
they  dare  not  confess,  even  to  themselves,  the  shrink- 
ing, which  they  feel,  from  the  unworthy  views  which 
this  system  gives  of  God ;  and,  by  thus  smothering 
their  just  abhorrence,  they  (gradually  extinguish  it,  and 
even  come  to  vindicate  in    jod  what  would  disgrace 
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his  creatures  4  voice  of  power  and  solemn  warning 
IS  needed  to  rouse  them  fiom  this  lethargj,  to  gi\e  them 
a  new  and  a  juster  dread,  the  dread  of  incurting  God's 
di-splLasure,  bj  making  him  odious,  and  expos  ng  reh- 
gion  to  insult  and  aversion  — In  the  piesent  artirle, 
we  intend  to  treat  this  subject  with  gieat  Irtedom  But 
we  beg  that  it  imj  be  under'stood  that  bj  Cahmism  we 
intend  onh  the  peculiarities  oi  di^itinguinhing  features 
of  that  sjstem  "We  would  also  ha^e  it  remembeied, 
that  these  peLulnrilies  form  a  small  pait  of  the  leligious 
faith  of  a  Cah  inist  He  joma  w  ith  them  the  general, 
fundamentil,  ind  most  impoilant  tiuths  ol  Christiamfy, 
b}  which  the)  are  alwaja  neutralized  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  m  some  cises  nullitied  Accordingly 
It  has  been  our  happiness  to  see  m  the  numerous  body 
by  which  the)  are  professed,  some  of  the  brightest  ex- 
amples of  Christian  iiitue  Our  hostdiiy  to  the  doctiine 
does  not  e\tend  to  its  advocates  In  be  iring  our  strong- 
est testimon)  against  error,  we  do  not  the  less  honor 
the  moral  and  leligious  worlli,  wttJi  which  it  is  often 
connected 

The  book  under  review  will  probably  be  objected 
to  b}  theologians,  because  it  takes  no  notice  of  a  dts- 
tmction,  invented  by  CaKinslic  nielaph\sRians,  for 
rescuing  then  doftrines  fioi 
God's  equity  and  goodness 
tion  between  nalwal  and  moral  tnabilUy,  a  subtilty 
which  may  be  thought  to  deserve  some  attention,  be- 
cause It  makes  '=uch  a  show  in  some  of  the  principal 
books  cl  thib  sect  But,  with  due  deference  to  !t=  de 
fenders,  it  seems  to  ub  gioundle  s  and  idle,  a  distinction 
without  a  difference  An  inability  to  do  our  duly,  which 
IS  born  with  us,  is  to  all  intents  and  accoiding  to  the 
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established  meaning  of  the  word,  natural.  Call  k  mor- 
al, or  what  you  please,  it  is  stiU  a  part  of  the  nature 
which  our  Creator  gave  us,  and  to  suppose  diat  he  pun- 
ishes us  for  h,  because  it  is  an  inability  seated  in  the 
will,  is  just  as  absurd,  as  to  suppose  him  to  punish  iia 
for  a  weakness  of  sight  or  of  a  limb,  Conuiiou  people 
tanuot  understand  this  disliuclion,  cannot  split  this  hair  ; 
and  it  is  no  small  objection  to  Calvinism,  that,  accord- 
ing to  its  ablest  defenders,  it  can  only  be  reconciled  to 
God's  perfections,  by  a  metaphysical  subtilty,  which  the 
mass  of  people  cannot  comprehend. 

K  we  were  to  speak  as  critics  of  the  style  of  tliis 
book,  we  sliould  say,  that,  whilst  generally  clear,  and 
sometimes  striking,  it  has  the  faults  of  tlie  style  which 
was  very  current  not  many  years  ago  in  tiiis  country, 
and  which,  we  rejoice  to  say,  is  giving  place  to  a  bet- 
ter^ The  style  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  threatened 
to  supplant  good  wiilmg  in  this  countrj,  intended  10 
be  elegant,  but  fell  mto  jejuneneas  and  in  ipidilj  It 
deh^hied  m  ^\oids  and  ariangements  of  woids,  which 
weie  1  ttlc  soiled  by  common  ii^e,  aid  i  iistook  a  spruce 
neatness  for  giace  "We  hid  a  Piocrustes'  bed  for  sen 
tences,  and  diere  seemed  to  be  a  settled  war  between 
the  style  of  writing  and  the  fiee  stjle  of  con^eisation 
Times  we  think  have  changed  Men  have  learned  more 
to  write  as  they  speak,  nd  aie  ashamed  to  dress  up 
ramiliir  thoughts,  as  if  thej  were  just  airned  from  a 
ai  countn,  and  could  not  appeal  in  pnbhc  without  a 
ibreign  and  d  d  a  '  They  have  learned  that  coni- 
■uon  words  amp  ecisely  because  most  fitted  to 
ixpress  real  f    1  d       ong  conception,  and  that  the 

circuitous,  a  u  d  jl  a  eology,  which  was  called  ele- 
ijance,   was  b       1  e  i  arade  of  weakness.     They  have 
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learned  that  words  are  the  signs  of  thought,  and  worth- 
less counterfeits  without  it,  and  that  style  is  good,  when, 
Instead  of  heing  anxiously  cast  into  a  mould,  it  seems  a 
free  and  natural  expression  of  thought,  and  gives  to  us 
with  power  the  workings  of  the  author's  mind. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  tiiese  remarlts  on  the 
style  which  in  a  degree  marks  the  hook  before  us,  fioin 
a  persuasion,  that  this  mode  of  writing  has  been  particu- 
larly injurious  to  religion,  and  to  rational  religion.  Il 
has  crept  into  sermons  perhaps  more  than  into  any  other 
compositions,  and  has  imbued  them  with  that  soporiBc 
quality,  which  they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  possess 
in  an  eminent  degree.  How  many  hearers  have  been 
soothed  by  a  smooth,  watery  flow  of  words,  a  regular 
chime  of  sentences,  and  elegantly  rocked  into  repose  \ 
We  are  aware,  that  preachers,  above  all  writers,  are 
excusable  for  this  style,  because  it  is  the  easiest;  and, 
having  too  much  ivork  to  do,  they  must  do  it  of  course 
in  the  readiest  waj.  But  we  mourn  the  necessity,  and 
mourn  still  more  the  effect. — It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  say,  that,  in  this  particular,  we  iliink  we  perceive  an 
improvement  taking  place  in  this  region.  Preaching  \t 
becoming  more  direct,  aims  more  at  impression,  and 
seeks  tlie  nearest  way  to  men's  hearts  and  consciences- 
We  often  hear  from  ihe  pulpit  strong  thought  in  plain 
and  strong  language.  It  is  hoped,  from  the  state  of 
society,  that  we  shall  not  fly  from  one  extreme  to  anoth- 
er, and  degenerate  into  coarseness  ;  hut  perhaps  even 
tliis  is  a  le=is  evil  than  tameness  and  nisipidiiy. 

To  return  ;  the  principal  argument  against  Calvinism, 
in  the  General  View  of  Chiistian  Doctrines,  is  tlie  mor- 
al  argument,  or  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  system  with  the  divine  perfecdons.      It  is 
19" 
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plain,  that  a  doctrine,  which  contradicts  our  best  ideas 
of  goodness  and  jiislice,  caiitiot  come  from  the  just  and 
good  God,  or  be  a  true  representation  of  his  character. 
This  moral  argument  has  always  been  powerful  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  strong-holds  of  Calvinism.  Even 
in  the  dark  period,  when  lliis  system  was  shaped  and 
finished  at  Geneva,  its  advocates  often  writhed  under 
the  weight  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  mark  of 
the  progress  of  society,  that  Calvinisls  are  more  and 
more  troubled  ivith  the  palpable  repugnance  of  their 
doctrines  to  God's  nature,  and  accordin^y  labor  to  soft- 
en and  explain  them,  until  in  many  cases  the  name  only 
is  retained.  If  the  stern  reformer  of  Geneva  could  lift 
up  his  head,  and  hear  the  mitigated  tone,  in  which  somi. 
of  his  professed  followers  dispense  his  fearful  doctrines, 
we  fear,  that  he  could  not  lie  down  in  peace,  until  he 
had  poTired  out  his  displeasure  on  their  cowardice  and 
drgeneracy.  He  would  tell  them,  with  a  frown,  that 
moderate  Calvinism  was  a  solecism,  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  would  bid  them  in  scorn  to  join  their  real 
fiiend,  Aimimus  Such  is  the  power  of  public  opinion 
and  of  an  impioved  state  of  society  on  creeds,  that 
naked,  undi-iguised  Calvinism  is  not  very  fond  of  show- 
ing Itself,  and  many  of  consequence  know  imperfectly 
what  It  means  What  then  is  the  system  against  which 
the  View  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  directed  ? 

Calvinism  teaches,  that,  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  God  brings  into  life  all 
his  posterity  with  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  so  that  they 
are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to 
all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all 
evil,  and  that  continually.  It  teaches,  that  all  man- 
kind, having  fallen  in   Adam,  are  under  God's  wrath 
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and  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  miseries  in  this 
life,  lo  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever. 
It  teaches,  that,  from  this  ruined  race,  God,  out  of  his 
mere  good  pleasure,  has  elected  a  certain  number  lo 
ije  saved  by  Christ,  not  induced  to  ihis  choice  by  any 
foresight  of  their  faith  or  good  works,  but  wholly  by 
his  free  grace  and  love ;  and  that,  Imvmg  thus  predes- 
liiiated  tliem  to  eternal  life,  he  renews  and  sanctifies 
them  by  his  almighty  and  special  agency,  and  brmgs 
ihem  into  a  state  of  grace,  from  which  they  cannot  fall 
and  perish.  It  teaches,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  he  is 
pleased  to  pass  over,  and  to  ordain  tliem  to  dishonor 
and  wrath  for  their  sins,  to  the  honor  of  his  justice  and 
power;  in  other  words,  he  leaves  the  rest  to  die  corrup- 
tion in  which  they  were  born,  withholds  the  grace  which 
is  necessary  to  their  recovery,  and  condemns  them  to 
"most  grievous  torments  in  sou!  and  body  without  in- 
termission in  hell-fire  for  ever."  Such  is  Calvinism,  as 
gathered  from  the  most  authentic  records  of  the  doc- 
trine. Whoever  will  consult  the  famous  Assembly's 
Catechisms  and  Confession,  will  see  die  peculiarities 
of  the  system  in  all  their  length  and  breadth  of  deform- 
ity. A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose  spirit  has  not  been 
broken  to  this  creed  by  education  or  terror,  will  think 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  travel  to  heathen  coun- 
tries, to  .  learn  how  mournfully  the  human  mind  may 
misrepresent  the  Deity. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvinism,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  must  seem  iiresistible  to  common  and  un- 
perverted  minds,  after  attending  to  the  brief  statement 
now  given.  It  will  be  asked  with  astonishment,  How 
is  it  possible  that  men  can  hold  these  doctrines  and  yet 
maintain  God's  goodness  and  equity  ?     What  principles 
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ran  he  more  coniradictoiy  '  —  To  remove  the  objedion 
to  Calvmrsm,  which  n  dnwn  from  its  repugnance  to  the 
Divine  perfections,  recouiso  has  been  had,  as  belore  ob- 
■^eucd,  to  the  distiRCtion  bet^^een  natunl  aiid  moral 
iiwbihty,  -rnd  to  other  like  aubtiliiea  But  a  more  com- 
mon teply,  \\B  conceiTe,  has- been  drawn  from  tlic  weak- 
ness ^nd  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  and  fiom  it* 
incapacity  of  comprehending  (jod  Calvinists  will  ieli 
lis,  that,  because  a  docume  opposes  our  convictiona  of 
rectitude,  it  is  not  necessarily  ialse  ,  that  ipparent  are 
not  ilmjs  real  mconsistencies  ,  tliat  God  is  an  infinite 
and  incomprehensible  being,  and  not  to  be  tried  by  our 
ideas  of  fitness  ind  moiaht}  ,  that  we  brmg  their  -ys- 
tem  to  an  incompetent  tribunal,  when  we  submit  it  tO' 
the  decision  of  hiimm  reason  and  conscience  ,  thdt  we 
are  weak  judges  of  what  is  ii^ht  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil,  m  the  Deitj  ,  that  the  happiness  of  die  unnerse 
may  reqtnre  an  idmmisii  mon  of  human  affaira  which 
IS  verj  ofTensiye  1 1  limited  undei standing';  ,  that  we  must 
follow  revelation  not  reason  or  moral  ieehng,  and  must 
considei  doctrnes,  which  shock  u^  m  revelation,  as  aw- 
ful mysteries,  which  are  dirk  through  our  ignorance,  and 
whicli  miie  will  enlighten  How  little,  it  is  added,  t,ar> 
man  explain  or  understand  God's  ways  How  incon- 
sistent the  miseiies  of  life  appear  with  s^oodness  m  the 
Creator  How  prone,  too,  have  men  alwajs  been  to 
confound  good  ind  ei  I,  to  call  the  ]ust,  unjust  How 
presumptuous  is  it  in  such  a  beng,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  God,  and  to  question  the  rectitude  of  the  dinne 
administration,  because  it  shocks  hu  sense  of  reciUude 
Such  we  conceit  e  to  he  a  fair  statement  of  tlie  maimer 
m  which  the  CaKinist  frequentlj  meets  tho  objection, 
lint  his  system  is  at  war  with  God's  attributes      Sucb 
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tlie  reasooing  by  which  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
nature  is  stifled,  and  men  are  reconciled  to  doctrines, 
vvliich,  if  tried  by  tlie  established  principles  of  morality, 
would  be  rejected  with  horror.  On  this  reasoning  we 
purpose  to  offer  some  remarks  ;  and  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  llie  opportunity,  to  ^ve  our  views  of  the  con- 
fdence  which  is  due  to  our  rcdional  and  moral  faculties 
in  religion. 

Tliat  God  is  infinite,  and  that  man  often  errs,  we 
alTii'm  as  strongly  as  our  Calviuistic  bretliren.  We 
desire  lo  think  humbly  of  ourselves,  and  reverently  of 
our  Ci'eator.  In  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  "We 
now  see  ilirough  a  glass  darkly."  "We  cannot  by 
searching  find  out  God  unto  perfection.  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him.  His  judgments  are  a 
great  deep."  God  is  great  and  good  beyond  utterance 
or  thought.  We  have  no  disposition  to  idolize  our  own 
powers,  or  to  penetrate  the  secret  counsels  of  ilie  Deity. 
But,  on  the  odicr  hand,  we  think  it  ungrateful  to  dis- 
parage the  powers  which  our  Creator  has  given  us,  or 
to  question  the  certainty  or  importance  of  the  knowl- 
edge, which  he  has  seen  fit  to  place  witliin  our  reach. 
There  is  an  affected  humility,  we  think,  as  dangerous 
as  pride.  We  may  rale  our  faculties  too  meanly,  as 
well  as  too  boastingly.  The  worst  error  in  religion, 
after  all,  is  that  of  the  skeptic,  who  records  triumphantly 
the  weaknesses  and  wanderings  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  maintains,  that  no  trust  is  due  to  the  decisions  of 
Uiis  erring  reason.  We  by  no  means  conceive,  that 
man's  greatest  danger  springs  from  pride  of  understand- 
ing, though  we  think  as  badly  of  tliis  vice  as  odier  Chris- 
tians. The  history  of  the  church  proves,  that  men  may 
trust  ilieir  faculties  loo  little  as  well  as  too  much,  and 
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that  the  timidity,  which  shnnks  from  invesligation,  lias 
injured  the  mind,  and  betrajed  the  interests  of  Chn=iti- 
anily,  as  much  as  an  irreverent  bol(JneB&  of  thought 

It  IS  an  importirt  truth,  which,  we  apprehend,  has 
not  been  sufiiciently  developed,  tbit  tlie  ultimate  iph- 
ance  of  a  human  being  15  Mid  mnist  be  on  his  own  mind 
To  confide  in  God,  we  must  first  (onhde  in  tlie  Acuities 
by  which  He  is  apprehended,  and  hy  vvhich  the  proofs 
of  his  existence  are  weighed  A  trust  m  our  abihty  to 
dtstingmsh  betvteen  truth  and  fdsehood  is  implied  m 
every  act  of  belief ,  lor  to  quesnon  this  alnhly  would  of 
necessity  unseilJe  all  hehef  We  rannot  take  a  step  i» 
reasomng  or  action  without  a  seciet  rel  ance  on  our  own 
minds  Religion  m  particulai  implies,  that  »e  have- 
understandmgs  Midowed  and  qualhed  foi  the  highe^it 
employments  of  intellect  In  afhrmmg  tlie  existence 
Mid  perfectiona  of  God,  we  suppose  and  afliim  the  ex- 
istence la  ourselves  of  faculties  which  correspond  to 
these  sublime  objects,  and  which  are  fitted  to  dfecerij 
them  Religion  is  a  conviction  ind  an  act  of  tlie  hu- 
man soul,  so  that,  m  den}  ing  conddence  to  the  one,  w  e 
subvert  the  trath  ind  claims  of  the  oth^  Nothing  is 
gained  to  pieij  hj  degrading  hiimin  naHire,  fcr  m  the 
competency  of  this  nature  to  know  and  judge  of  God 
all  pietj  has  Hs  foundation  Our  pioneness  to  err  in- 
structs us  indeed  to  ifiC  oirr  powers  with  great  caution, 
but  not  to  contemn  and  neglect  thorn  'Ihe  occasional 
abuse  of  oui  facuk  es,  be  it  ever  so  enoimous  does  not 
jffove  them  unfit  for  t'lei-  hidicat  end,  vvlach  la,  to  form 
cleai  and  consistent  \iewi  of  God  Because  our  ejes- 
sometimes  fiil  01  deceive  Uj  v/onld  a  wi'^  man  pluck 
them  out,  or  cover  them  with  a  bandage,  and  choose  to 
walk  and  work  in  the  dii'-k '  01    because  they  ianoot 
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distinguish  distaot  objects,  can  they  discern  nothing  clear- 
ly in  dieir  proper  sphere,  and  is  sight  to  be  pronounced 
a  falidcious  guide  ?  Men  who,  to  support  a  creed,  Hould 
shake  our  tiust  in  the  calm,  deliberate,  and  distinct  de- 
cisions of  our  lalional  and  moral  powers,  endanger  re- 
ligion more  than  its  open  foes,  and  foige  the  deaiihcsi 
\\eapon  for  the  infidel. 

It  is  true  that  God  is  an  infinite  b^ng,  and  also  true, 
that  his  powers  and  perfeetioBS,  liis  purposes  and  oper- 
ations, his  ends  and  means,  being  unlimited,  are  incom- 
prehensible. In  other  words,  they  cannot  be  wholly  la- 
ken  in  or  embraced  by  the  human  naind.  In  the  strong 
and  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  we  "  know  noth- 
ing" of  God's  ways  ;  that  is,  we  know  very  few  of 
them.  But  this  is  ju  t  is  true  of  (he  most  advanced 
archangel  as  of  man  In  corapaiLson  with  the  vastness 
of  God  s  system,  the  range  of  the  higheat  created  in- 
tellect IS  mirow  ,  and,  in  this  paiticular,  min  s  lot  does 
not  differ  from  (hat  of  his  elder  brethren  in  heaven 
We  are  both  confined  in  our  observation  and  e\penence 
to  a  little  spot  in  the  creation  But  are  an  angel  s  iac- 
uhies  woilhy  ol  no  trust,  or  is  hib  knowledge  uncertain, 
because  he  learns  and  reasons  fiom  i  small  part  of 
God's  works  '  or  aie  his  judgments  respecting  the  Cre- 
ator to  be  chaiE;ed  wiih  presumption,  because  his  views 
do  not  spiead  thioigh  the  whole  extent  of  the  unn  erse  ' 
We  grant  that  our  understand  ngs  cannot  stretch  beyond 
a  very  nariow  sphere  But  still  the  lessons,  which  we 
learn  viitliin  ibis  sphere,  are  just  as  sure,  as  if  it  were 
indefinitelj  enlaiged  Bi,caLse  much  i  unexplored,  we 
are  not  to  suspect  what  we  liave  actually  discovered 
Knowledge  is  not  the  less  real,  because  confined  The 
man,  who  has  never  set  foot  bejond  his  native  vdlage, 
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knows  its  sr.enery  and  inhabitants  as  undoublingly,  as  U 
he  liad  travelled  to  the  poles.  We  indeed  see  very  lit- 
tle ;  but  that  little  is  as  true,  as  if  every  ihing  else  were 
seen  ;  and  our  future  discoveries  must  agree  with  and 
support  it.  Should  the  whole  order  and  purposes  of 
tile  universe  be  opened  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
would  be  disclosed,  which  would  in  any  degree  shake 
our  persuasion,  that  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  ratlona! 
and  moral  beings,  who  are  authorized  to  expect  from 
their  Creator  the  most  benevolent  and  equitable  gov- 
ernment. No  extent  of  observation  can  unsettle  those 
primary  and  fundamental  principles  of  moral  truih,  which 
we  derive  from  our  highest  faculties  operating  in  the  re- 
ktions  m  which  God  has  fixed  us.  In  every  region  and 
period  of  the  universe,  it  will  be  as  true  as  it  is  now  on 
the  earth,  that  knowledge  and  power  are  the  measures 
of  responsibilily,  and  that  natural  incapacity  absolves 
from  guilt.  These  and  other  mora!  verities,  which  are 
among  our  clearest  perceptions,  would,  if  possible,  be 
strengthened,  in  proportion  as  our  powers  should  be  en- 
larged ;  because  harmony  and  consistency  are  the  char- 
acters of  God's  administration,  and  all  our  researches 
into  the  universe  only  serve  to  manifest  its  unity,  and  to 
show  a  wider  operation  of  the  laws  which  we  witness 
and  experience  on  earth. 

We  grant  that  God  is  incomprehensible,  in  the  sense 
already  given.  But  he  is  not  therefore  unintelligibk  ; 
and  tliis  distinction  we  conceive  to  be  important.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know  the  whole  nature  and  properties 
of  God,  but  siili  we  can  form  some  clear  ideas  of  him, 
and  can  reason  from  these  ideas  as  justly  as  from  any 
other.  The  truth  is,  that  we  cannot  be  said  to  com- 
[^rehend  any  being  whatever,  not  the  simplest  plant  or 
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animal  All  ba\e  hidden  piopertiea  Om  knowledge 
ol  dU  i~,  liiiuied  But  haie  ive  iherefoie  no  distinct 
tdeais  ol  the  objects  around  us,  aud  is  all  om  re''boning 
about  them  unwoitliy  ol  trust  '  Because  God  is  infi- 
cnlG,  bis  name  is  not  theicfore  a  more  sound  It  is  a 
representative  of  some  distinct  coiicepliona  oi  oui  Cre- 
ator,  and  (liese  conceptions  are  as  suie,  and  important, 
and  as  proper  materials  for  tiie  reasoning  facultj,  as 
they  >\ould  be  li  our  \iews  were  indehmtel)  enlarged 
We  cannot  indeed  tiace  God's  goodne-f  and  rectitude 
through  the  nhole  field  ol  his  operalions  ,  but  we  know 
(be  essential  nature  of  these  attributes,  and  theiefore 
can  often  judge  what  accords  with  and  opposes  them. 
God''-  goodneas,  because  infinite,  does  not  cease  to  be 
goodness,  or  essentially  differ  fiom  the  same  attiibute 
in  man ,  nor  does  justice  change  its  nature,  so  that  it 
tannot  be  understood,  because  it  is  seated  in  an  un- 
bounded mmd  There  have  indeed  been  philosophers, 
"falselj  BO  called,"  who  haie  argued  fiom  ihe  unlimited 
nature  of  God,  thit  we  cannot  asciibe  to  him  justice 
and  other  moral  attributes,  in  any  proper  or  dehnile 
sense  of  tho-e  words,  and  the  inference  is  plam,  that 
all  religion  oi  worslup,  wanting  an  intelhgible  object, 
must  be  a  misplaced,  \.asted  ofteiing  This  doctnne 
fiom  Ihe  infidel  we  reject  with  jbhorrence  ,  but  some- 
thing, not  very  difieient,  too  often  reaches  us  irom  the 
mistaken  Chriatian,  who,  to  save  his  creed,  shrouds  the 
Creator  in  utter  darkness  In  opposition  to  both  ive 
maintain  that  God's  attributes  are  intelligible,  and  that 
we  can  conceive  as  truly  of  his  goodness  and  justice,  as 
of  these  qualities  in  men.  In  fact,  these  qualities  are 
cssendally  the  same  in  God  and  man,  though  differing 
in  degree,  in  purity,  and  in  extent  of  operation.  We 
VOL.  I.  20 
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know  not  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  justice 
or  goodness,  than  we  learn  from  our  own  nature  ;  and 
if  God  have  not  these,  he  is  altogether  unknown  to  us 
as  a  moral  being  ;  he  offers  nothing  for  esteem  and  love 
to  rest  upon  ;  the  objection  of  the  infidel  is  just,  that 
worship  is  wasted  ;  "  We  worship  we  know  not  what." 
It  is  asked,  On  what  authority  do  we  ascribe  to  God 
goodness  and  rectitude,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  at- 
tributes belong  to  men,  or  how  can  we  judge  of  the 
nature  of  attributes  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  ?  We 
answer  by  asking,  How  is  it  that  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  mind  of  a  fellow-creature  ?  The  last  is  as  in- 
visible, as  removed  from  immediate  inspection,  as  the 
first.  StiH  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  a  neighbour  ;  and  how  do  we  gain  our 
knowledge  ?  We  answer,  by  witnessing  the  effects,  op- 
erations, and  expressions  of  these  attributes.  It  is  a 
law  of  our  nature  to  ai'gue  from  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
from  the  action  to  the  agent,  from  the  ends  proposed 
and  from  the  means  of  pursuing  them,  to  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  being  in  whom  we  observe  them. 
By  these  processes,  we  learn  the  invisible  mind  and 
character  of  man ;  and  by  the  same  we  ascend  to  the 
mind  of  God,  whose  works',  effects,  operaijons,  and 
ends  are  as  expressive  and  significant  of  justice  and 
goodness,  as  the  best  and  most  decisive  actions  of  men. 
If  this  reasoning  be  sound  (and  all  religion  rests  upon 
it,)  then  God's  justice  and  goodness  are  intelligible  at- 
tributes, agreeing  essentially  with  the  same  qualities  in 
ourselves.  Their  operation  indeed  is  infinitely  wider, 
and  they  are  employed  in  accomplishing  not  only  imme- 
diate but  remote  and  unknown  ends.  Of  consequence, 
we  must  expect  that  many  parts  of  the  divine  adminis 
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Iradon  will  be  obscure,  that  is,  will  not  produce  imme- 
diate good,  and  an  immediate  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice.  But  still  the  unbounded  operation  of  these 
attributes  does  not  change  tlieir  nature.  They  are  stiti 
the  same,  as  if  ibey  acted  in  the  narrowest  sphere.  We 
can  still  determine  in  many  cases  what  does  not  accord 
with  them.  We  are  particularly  sure  that  those  essen- 
tial principles  of  justice,  which  enter  into  and  even  form 
our  conception  of  tliis  attribute,  must  pervade  every 
province  and  every  period  of  the  administration  of  a 
just  being,  and  tJiat  to  suppose  the  Creator  in  any  in- 
stance to  forsake  them,  is  to  charge  him  directly  with  un- 
righteousness, however  loudly  die  lips  may  compliment 
his  equity, 

"  But  is  ii  not  presumptuous  in  man,"  it  is  continually 
said,  "  to  sit  in  judgment  on  God  ? "  We  answer,  that 
to  "  sit  in  judgment  on  God"  is  an  ambiguous  and  of- 
fensive phrase,  conveying  to  common  minds  die  ideas  of 
irreverence,  boldness,  familiarity.  The  question  would 
be  better  stated  thus  ; — Is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man 
to  judge  concerning  God,  and  concerning  what  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  his  attributes  ?  We  answer  confident- 
ly, No  ;  for  in  many  cases  we  ai'e  competent  and  even 
bound  to  judge.  And  we  plead  first  in  our  defence  Ae 
Scriptures.  How  continually  does  God  in  bis  word 
appeal  to  the  understanding  and  moral  judgment  of  man. 
"  0  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  Judah,  judge, 
I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vineyard.  What  could 
have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not 
done  in  it."  We  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  all 
religion  supposes  and  is  built  on  judgments  passed  by  us 
on  God  and  on  his  operations.  Is  it  not,  for  example, 
our  duty  and  a  leading  part  of  piety  to  praise  God  : 
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And  what  is  praising  a  be  ig  but  to  adjudge  and  asciibe 
to  hun  (ust  ind  gene  ous  deeds  an  1  motives  '  And  o£ 
whit^alue  s  piaise  evcopt  liom  those  who  arc  capa- 
ble of  d  tingushng  beiween  actons  whch  exntt  and 
actions  which  degi  ide  tlx.  cliaiicter  >  Is  it  presump 
tion  to  call  God  excellent  '  Vnd  what  la  this  but  to 
refer  his  chancter  to  a  standaid  oi  e>celt'ice  to  tiy  it 
by  the  esttbl  hod  primiples  ot  lecttude  and  to  pio 
nounte  its  coiformily  to  them,  that  is  to  jidge  cf  frod 
and  his  oppiations  ' 

"We  are  presun  pltious  we  are  told  in  j  idj^ing  of  our 
Creator  But  ho  himself  liai  made  this  oui  duty  m 
giving  us  a  moral  ficulty  and  to  decline  it  is  to  violate 
the  prumr}  law  of  our  nature  ConsLieice  the  sense 
of  r  gbt  the  power  of  perce  vmg  moral  dist  nctions,  the 
power  of  di'iremig  between  justice  and  injustiLC  ex 
cellence  and  baseness  is  the  highest  faculty  given  u& 
by  God,  the  whole  foundation  of  our  responsibility,  and 
our  sole  capacity  for  reUgion.  Now  we  are  forbidden 
by  tlus  faculty  to  love  a  being,  wlio  wants,  or  who  fails 
to  discover,  moral  excellence.  God,  in  giving  us  con- 
science, has  implanted  a  principle  within  us,  which  for- 
bids us  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  mere  power,  or  to 
offer  praise  where  we  do  not  discover  worth  ;  a  princi- 
ple, which  challenges  our  supremo  homage  for  supreme 
goodness,  and  which  absolves  us  from  guilt,  when  we 
abhor  a  severe  and  unjirst  administration.  Our  Crea- 
tor has  consequently  waved  his  own  claims  on  our  ven- 
eration and  obedience,  any  farther  than  he  discovers 
himself  to  us  in  characters  of  bfflievolence,  equity,  and 
righteousness.  He  rests  his  authority  on  the  perfect 
coincidence  of  his  will  and  govermnent  with  those  great 
and  fundamental  principles  of  luordity  written  oa  oui 
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EOiils,  He  desires  no  worship,  but  that  wiijcli  springs 
from  the  exercise  of  our  moral  faculties  upon  his  char- 
acter, from  our  discernment  and  persuasion  of  his  recti- 
tude and  goodness.  He  asks,  he  accepts,  no  love  or 
admiration  but  from  those,  who  can  uuderstand  the  na- 
ture and  the  proofs  of  moral  excellence- 
There  are  two  or  three  striking  facta,  which  show- 
that  there  is  no  presumption  in  judging  of  God,  and 
of  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with  iiis  atuibutes.  The 
first  fact  is,  that  the  most  intelligent  and  devout  men 
have  often  employed  tliemselves  in  proving  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God,  and  have  been  honored  for  this 
service  to  tlie  cause  of  religion.  Now  we  ask,  what  is 
meant  by  the  proofs  of  a  divine  perfection  ?  They  are 
certain  acts,  operations,  and  methods  of  government, 
which  are  proper  and  natural  effects,  signs,  and  expres- 
sions of  this  perfection,  and  from  which,  according  to 
the  esiahlished  principles  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  infer- 
red. To  prove  the  divine  attributes  is  to  collect  and 
arrange  tiiose  works  and  ways  of  the  Creator,  which 
accord  with  these  attributes,  correspond  to  them,  flow 
from  them,  and  express  them.  Of  consequence,  to 
prove  them  requires  and  implies  the  power  of  judging 
of  what  agrees  wUh  them,  of  discerning  their  proper 
marks  and  expressions.  All  our  treatises  on  natural 
theology  rest  on  this  power.  Every  argument  in  sup- 
port of  a  divine  perfection  is  an  exercise  of  it.  To 
deny  it,  is  to  overthrow  all  religion. 

Now  if  such  are  the  proofs  of  God's  goodness  and 
justice,  and  if  we  are  capable  of  discerning  them,  then 
we  are  not  necessarily  presumptuous,  when  we  say  of 
particular  measures  ascribed  to  him,  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  his  attributes,  and  cannot  belong  to  him. 
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Tliere  is  plainly  no  more  presumption  in  affirming  of 
certain  principles  of  administration,  that  ihey  oppose 
God's  equity  and  would  prove  him  unrighteous,  than  to 
affirm  of  others,  that  they  prore  him  upright  aod  good. 
There  are  signs  and  evidences  of  injustice  as  unequivo- 
cal as  those  of  jii=itice  ;  and  our  faculties  are  as  adequate 
lo  the  perception  of  the  last  as  of  the  first.  If  they 
must  not  he  trusted  in  deciding  what  HOukJ  prove  Go<J 
unjust,  ihey  are  unworthy  of  confidence  when  they  gath- 
er evidences  of  his  rectitude  ;  and  of  course,  tlie  whole 
structure  of  religion  must  fall. 

It  i^  no  slight  objection  to  the  mode  of  reasoning 
adopted  hy  the  Catvinist,  tlwit  it  renders  the  proof  of 
tlie  divine  attributes  impossible.  Wh^i  we  object  to 
his  representations  of  llie  divine  government,  tliat  they 
shock  our  clearest  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice,  he 
replies,  that  still  they  may  be  true,  because  we  know 
very  littSe  of  God,  and  what  seems  unjust  to  man,  may 
be  in  the  Creator  the  perfection  of  rectitude.  Now 
this  weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  the  strongest  mark? 
and  expressions  of  injustice  do  not  prove  God  unjust, 
then  the  strongest  marks  of  the  opposite  character  do 
not  piove  him  righteous.  If  the  first  do  not  deserve 
confidence,  because  of  our  narrow  views  of  God,  nei- 
ther do  the  last.  If,  when  more  shall  be  known,  the 
first  may  be  found  consistent  with  perfect  rectitude, 
so,  when  more  shall  be  known,  the  last  may  be  found 
consistent  with  infinite  malignity  and  oppression.  This 
reasoning  of  our  opponents  casts  ns  on  an  ocean  of 
awful  uncertainty.  Admit  it,  and  we  have  no  proofs 
of  God's  goodness  and  equity  to  rely  upon.  What  we 
call  proofs,  may  be  mere  appearancesj  which  a  wider 
knowledge  of  God  may  reverse.     The  future  may  show 
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u3,  that  the  very  laws  and  works  of  the  Creator,  from 
which  we  now  infer  his  kindness,  are  consisieiil  with 
the  most  determined  purpose  to  spread  infinite  misery 
and  guile,  and  were  intended,  by  raising  hope,  to  add 
the  agony  of  disappointment  to  our  other  woes.  Wliy 
may  not  these  anticipations,  horrible  as  they  are,  be 
verified  by  the  unfolding  of  God's  system,  if  our  rea- 
sonings about  his  attributes  are  rendered  so  very  un- 
certain, as  Calvinism  teaches,  by  the  infinity  of  his 
nature  ? 

We  have  mentioned  one  fact  to  show  that  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  judge  of  God,  and  of  what  accords 
with  and  opposes  his  attributes  ;  namely,  the  fact  that 
his  attributes  are  thought  susceptible  of  proof.  Another 
fact,  very  decisive  on  this  point,  is,  that  Chrisdans  of 
all  classes  have  concurred  in  resting  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  great  degree  on  its  internal  evidence,  that 
is,  on  its  accordance  with  the  perfections  of  God.  How 
common  is  it  to  hear  from  religious  teachers,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  worthy  of  a  good  and  righteous  being,  that  it 
bears  the  marks  of  a  divine  original.  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  its  internal  proofs,  on  the  coincidence 
of  its  purposes  and  spirit  with  our  highest  conceptions 
of  God.  How  common  too  is  it,  to  say  of  other 
religions,  that  they  are  at  war  with  the  divine  nature, 
widi  God's  rectitude  and  goodness,  and  that  ne  want  no 
other  proofs  of  their  falsehood.  And  what  does  all  this 
reasoning  imply  ?  Clearly  this,  that  we  are  capable  of 
dete  mining,  in  many  cases,  what  is  worthy  and  wliat  is 
unworthy  of  God,  what  accords  with  and  ('hat  opposes 
his  moral  attributes.  Peny  us  this  capacity,  and  h 
would  be  no  presumption  against  a  professed  revelation, 
that  it  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  the  most  detest- 
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able  practices.  It  might  still  be  said  in  support  of  5uch 
a  system,  that  it  is  arrogant  in  raaii  to  determine  what 
kind  of  revelation  suits  the  character  of  the  Creator. 
Christianity  then  leans,  at  least  in  part,  and  some  think 
chiefly,  on  internal  evidence,  or  on  its  agreeableness  to 
God's  moral  attributes ;  and  is  it  probable,  that  this 
religion,  having  this  foundation,  contains  representations 
of  God's  government  which  shock  our  ideas  of  recti- 
tude, and  that  it  silences  our  objections  by  telling  us, 
that  we  are  no  judges  of  what  suits  or  opposes  his  in- 
finite nature  ? 

We  will  name  one  more  fact  to  show,  that  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  form  these  judgments  of  the  Creator. 
All  Christians  are  accustomed  to  reason  from  God's 
attributes,  and  to  use  them  as  tests  of  doctrines.  In 
their  controversies  with  one  another,  they  spare  no 
pains  to  show,  that  their  particular  views  accord  best 
with  the  divine  perfections,  and  eveiy  sect  labors  to 
throw  on  its  adversaries  the  odium  of  maintaining  what 
is  Ttnworthy  of  God.  Theological  writings  are  filled 
with  such  arguments  ;  and  yet  we,  it  seems,  are  guilty 
of  awful  presumption,  when  we  deny  of  God  principles 
of  administration,  against  which  every  pure  and  good 
sentiment  in  our  breasts  rises  in  abhorrence. 

We  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  an  important 
inquiry.  If  God's  justice  and  goodness  are  consistent 
with  those  operations  and  modes  of  government,  which 
Calvinism  ascribes  to  him,  of  what  use  is  our  belief  in 
these  perfections  ?  Wliat  expectations  can  we  foui  d 
upon  them  ?  If  it  consist  with  divine  rectiti.de  to  con- 
sign to  everlasting  misery,  beings  who  have  come  guilty 
and  impotent  from  his  hand,  we  beg  to  know  what  in- 
terest we  have  in  this  rectitude,  what  pledge  of  good 
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We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show,  that  die  testimony 
of  our  rational  and  moral  Tacuilies  against  Calvinism  is 
worthy  of  trust.  — We  know  that  this  reasoning  will  be 
met  by  the  question,  What  then  becomes  of  Christian- 
ity ?  for  this  religion  plainly  teaches  the  doctrines  you 
have  condemned.  Our  answer  is  ready.  Christianity 
contains  no  such  doctrines.  Christianity,  reason,  and  con- 
science are  perfectly  harmonious  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  Our  religion,  fairly  construed,  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  that  system,  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the 
distinction  of  Evangehcal.  We  cannot,  however,  enter 
this  field  at  present.  We  will  only  say,  that  the  general 
spirit  of  Christianity  affords  a  very  strong  presumptioo, 
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that  its  records  teach  do  such  doctrines  as  we  have  op- 
posed. This  spirit  is  love,  charity,  beoevolence.  Cbris- 
lianity,  we  all  agree,  is  designed  to  manifest  God  as  per- 
fect benevolence,  and  to  bring  men  lo  love  and  imitate 
him.  Now  is  it  probable,  that  a  religion,  having  this  ob- 
iect,  gives  views  of  the  Supreme  Being,  from  which  our 
mora!  convictions  and  benevolent  sentiments  shrink  with 
horror,  and  which,  if  made  our  pattern,  would  convert 
us  into  monsters  !  It  is  plain,  that,  were  a  human  parent 
to  form  himself  on  tlie  universal  Father,  as  described 
by  Calvinism,  that  is,  were  he  lo  bring  his  children  into 
life  totally  depraved,  and  then  to  pursue  them  with  end- 
less punishment,  we  should  charge  him  with  a  cruelty 
not  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  or,  were  a  sov- 
ereign to  incapacitate  his  subjects  in  any  way  whatever 
for  obeying  his  laws,  and  then  to  torture  them  in  dun- 
geons of  perpetual  woe,  we  should  say,  diat  history  re- 
cords no  darker  crime.  And  is  it  probable,  diat  a 
religion,  which  aims  to  attract  and  assimilate  us  to  God, 
considered  as  love,  should  hold  him  up  to  us  in  these 
heart- withering  characters  ?  We  may  confidently  ex- 
pect to  find  in  such  a  system  the  brightest  views  of  the 
divine  nature  ;  and  the  same  objections  lie  against  in- 
terpretations of  its  records,  which  savour  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  as  lie  against  the  literal  sense  of  passages 
which  ascribe  to  God  bodily  wants  and  organs.  Let 
the  Scriptures  be  read  with  a  recollection  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  with  that  modification  of  particular 
texts  by  this  general  spirit,  which  a  just  criticism  re- 
quires, and  Calvinism  would  no  more  enter  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  than  Popery,  we  had  almost  said,  tlian 
Heathenism. 
In  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  be  seen,  we  hope, 
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that  we  have  aimed  to  expose  (ioctrines,  not  to  condemn 
their  professors.  It  is  tiiie,  that  men  are  apt  to  think 
themselves  assailed,  when  their  system  only  is  called 
to  account.  But  we  have  no  foe  but  error.  We  are 
less  and  less  disposed  to  measure  the  piety  of  others  by 
peculiarities  of  faith.  Men's  characters  are  determined, 
not  by  the  opinions  which  they  profess,  but  by  ihose  on 
which  their  thoughts  habitually  fasten,  which  recur  to 
them  most  forcibly,  and  which  color  their  ordinary  views 
of  God  and  duty.  The  creed  of  habit,  imitation,  or 
fear,  may  be  defended  stoutly,  and  yet  have  little  prac- 
tical influence.  The  mind,  when  compelled  by  educa- 
tion or  other  circumstances  to  receive  irrational  doc- 
Uines,  has  yet  a  power  of  keeping  them,  as  it  were,  on 
its  surface,  of  excluding  them  from  its  depths,  of  refus- 
ing to  incorporate  them  with  its  own  being ;  and,  when 
burdened  with  a  mixed,  incongruous  system,  it  often 
discovers  a  sagacity,  which  reminds  us  of  the  instinct 
of  inferior  animals,  in  selecting  the  healthful  and  nutri- 
tious portions,  and  in  making  them  its  daily  food.  Ac- 
cordingly the  real  faith  often  corresponds  little  with  that 
which  is  professed.  It  often  happens,  that,  through  the 
progress  of  the  mind  in  light  and  virtue,  opinions,  once 
central,  are  gradually  thrown  outward,  lose  their  vitality, 
and  cease  to  be  principles  of  action,  whilst  through  habit 
they  are  defended  as  articles  of  faith.  The  words  of 
the  creed  survive,  but  its  advocates  sympathize  with  it 
little  more  than  its  foes.  These  remarks  are  particular- 
ly applicable  to  the  present  sul^ect.  A  large  number, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  those,  who  surname  themselves 
with  the  name  of  Calvin,  have  little  more  tide  to  it  than 
ourselves.  They  keep  the  name,  and  drop  the  princi- 
ples which  it  signifies.     They  adhere  to  ihe  system  as 
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a  whok  bu  shiink  iiom  ail  its  parts  and  distinguibhiDg 
J  outs  This  silent  but  leal  defection  from  Calvinism 
I  spreading  moie  and  more  ludelj  The  giim  features 
of  Uiis  s\stem  are  softening  and  its  ^tern  spuit  jielding 
to  conciliation  aiid  charity  Vie  beg  our  readers  to 
consult  for  them  e]\eb  the  two  Catechism  and  the  Con 
fesaion  of  the  Weitn  lUbter  Asaembjy  and  to  compare 
these  Etaidardb  of  Cahini'sni  with  whit  now  bears  its 
name  fhey  will  rejoice,  we  doubt  not  in  the  triumphs 
of  truth  "With  dee  \iews  we  have  no  disposition  to 
disparage  tiie  profesiois  of  die  =}siem  which  we  con- 
demn, although  we  beheve  that  its  influence  is  jet  so 
extensive  and  pernicious  as  to  bind  us  to  oppose  it 

Calvinism,  we  are  persuaded  i^  giving  place  to  bet- 
ter views  It  has  passed  its  meridian,  and  js  sinking, 
to  rise  no  more      It  has  to  contend  with  *"  ore  for- 

midable than  iheologans  with  Ices,  fiom  whom  it  can 
not  hield  itself  m  mj  stery  and  lueUphyaical  subtilties, 
wre  mem  w  th  the  pio^iess  of  the  human  mind  and 
with  the  progress  of  tic  spiiit  of  the  Co'ipel  'society 
IS  going  lorwaid  in  intell  gence  and  cliauty  ana  of 
course  IS  leaimg  the  theologj  of  the  ixteenlh  century 
behind  it  \\  e  hail  this  levolution  ol  op  mon  as  a  most 
auspicious  et  e  it  to  the  Chi  itiin  cau&e  M  e  hear  much 
at  present  of  elloits  to  spread  the  Co  pel  But  Chr  s 
danlj  IS  gaining,  more  bj  the  remoia!  of  degi-idmg  er 
rors  than  it  would  by  armies  of  missionaries  wl  o  should 
carry  with  them  a  coirupted  foim  ol  the  rehgion  We 
think  thu  decline  of  CaUin  m  one  of  die  most  encour 
aging  facts  m  our  passing  history  foi  this  system  by 
ouliaging  coi  science  and  reason,  tends  to  an  ay  these 
high  faculties  against  revelat  on  Its  errors  are  pecu 
harly  mournful  because  they  relate  to  the  character  of 
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God.  It  darkens  and  stains  his  pure  nature ;  spoils  iiis 
cliaracter  of  its  sacredness,  loveliness,  glory  ;  and  thus 
qiiencliGs  the  central  light  of  the  universe,  makes  exis- 
tence a  curse,  and  the  extinction  of  it  a  consummation 
tievoutly  to  be  wished.  We  now  speak  of  clio  pcculiar- 
ilies  of  this  system,  and  of  their  natm'al  influence,  when 
not  counteracted,  as  they  always  are  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  better  views,  derived  from  the  spirit  and 
plain  lessons  of  Christianity. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  our  subject,  that 
we  have  neglected  to  make  die  usual  extracts  from  the 
book  which  we  proposed  to  review.  "We  earnestly  wish, 
that  a  work,  answering  to  the  tide  of  this,  which  should 
give  us  "  a  general  view  of  Christian  doctrines,"  might 
be  undertaken  by  a  powerful  hand.  Next  to  a  good 
commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  the  best 
service  which  could  be  rendered  to  Christian  truth. 
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NATIONAL  LITERATURE. 


Review  of  a  Discourse  concern i rig  ihe  Influence  of  Amebica 
ON  THE  Mind  ;  being  the  Annual  Oration  delivered  before  the 
American  Pliilosophical  Sueiety,  at  the  University  in  Philadel- 
phia, October  18,  1833.     By  C.  J.  IngersoU. 

We  shall  use  the  work  prefixed  to  this  article,  as  min- 
isters are  sometimes  said  to  use  their  texts.  We  shall 
make  it  a  point  to  start  from,  not  the  subject  of  our 
remarks.  Our  purpose  is  to  treat  of  the  importance 
and  means  of  a  National  Literature.  The  topic  seems 
to  us  a  greal  one,  and  to  have  intimate  connexions  with 
morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  with  all  our  public  inter- 
ests. Our  views  will  be  given  willi  great  freedom,  and, 
if  they  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  recommend  the 
subject  to  more  general  attention,  one  of  our  principid 
objects  will  be  accomplished. 

We  begin  1  s  a  n^  vhat  we  mean  by  national 
literature.  'W  e  me  1  e  expression  of  a  nation's  mind 
in  writing.  We  n  ea  1  e  production  among  a  people 
of  important  o  ks  n  pi  losophy,  and  in  the  depart- 
meuts  of  imagnaton  and  tas  e.     We  mean  the  contri- 
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breed  a  noble  race  of  men  ?  No  matter  what  its  soil 
may  be.  The  great  question  is,  How  far  is  it  prolific 
of  moral  and  intellectual  power  ?  No  matter  how  stern 
its  climate  is,  if  it  nourish  force  of  thought  and  virtuous 
purpose.  These  are  the  products  by  which  a  country 
is  to  be  tried,  and  institutions  have  value  only  by  the 
impulse  which  ihey  give  to  the  mind.  It  has  sometimes 
been  said,  that  the  noblest  meo  grow  where  nothing  else 
wiU  grow.  This  we  do  not  believe,  for  mind  is  not 
the  creature  of  climate  or  soil.  But  were  it  true,  we 
should  say,  tliat  it  were  better  to  live  among  rocks  and 
sands,  than  in  the  most  genial  and  productive  region  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

As  yet,  the  great  distinction  of  a  nation  on  which 
we  have  insisted,  has  been  scarcely  recognised.  The 
idea  of  forming  a  superior  race  of  men  has  entered  lit- 
tle into  schemes  of  pohcy.  Invention  and  effort  have 
been  expended  on  matter,  much  more  than  on  mind. 
Lofty  piles  have  been  reared  ;  the  earth  has  groaned 
under  pyramids  and  palaces.  The  thought  of  building 
up  a  nobler  order  of  Intellect  and  character,  has  hardly 
crossed  the  most  adventurous  statesman.  We  beg  that 
we  may  not  be  misapprehended.  We  offer  these  re- 
marks to  correct  what  we  deem  a  dispro portioned  at- 
tention to  physical  good,  and  not  at  all  to  ccndemn  the 
21' 
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lellect,  and  virtues.     Tbe  savage  makes  his  boast  of 
freedom.     Bitt  what  is  its  worth  ?     Free  as  lie  is,  he 
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question  tvblcb  comes  to  us  is  this,  "Wliere  and  un- 
der t^'hat  institutions  are  men  most  likely  to  advance  ? 
Where  are  tbe  soundest  minds  and  the  purest  hearts 
formed  ?  What  nation  possesses,  in  its  history,  its  tra- 
ditions, its  government,  its  rehgion,  hs  manners,  its  pur- 
suits, its  relations  to  other  communities,  and  especially 
in  its  pnvate  and  public  means  of  education,  tbe  instru- 
luenls  and  pledges  of  a  more  resolute  virtue  and  devo" 
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lish  close  connexions  between  ibe  more  and  less  gifted ; 
as  to  spread  far  and  wide  tbe  light  wbidi  springs  up 
in  meditative,  profonnd,  and  sublime  understandings. 
It  Is  tlie  ordinance  of  God,  and  one  of  ills  most  be- 
nevolent laws,  that  the  human  race  should  be  carried 
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Books  penetrate  everywhere,  and  some  of  the  works  of 
genius   find  their  way  to   obscure  dwellings,   which,  a 
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which  comprehends  all  that  is  glorious  in  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  which  reveals  to  us  the  end  and  happiness  of 
our  own  existence.  This  perfection  has  as  yet  only 
dawned  on  the  most  gifted  human  heings,  and  the  great 
purpose  of  our  present  and  future  existence  is,  to  en- 
large our  conccplions  of  it  without  end,  and  to  cmhody 
and  make  them  manifest  in  character  and  life.  And  is 
this  suhlime  thought  to  grow  within  us,  to  refine  itself 
from  error  and  impure  mixture,  to  receive  perpetual  ac- 
cessions of  hrighmess  from  the  study  of  God,  man,  and 
nature,  and  especially  to  be  communicated  powerfully  to 
others,  without  the  vigorous  exertion  of  our  inteilectual 
nature  .'  Religion  has  been  wronged  by  nothing  more, 
than  hy  being  separated  from  intellect ;  than  by  being 
removed  from  the  province  of  reason  and  free  research, 
into  that  of  mystery  and  aulbority,  of  impulse  and  feel- 
ing. Hence  it  is,  that  the  prevalent  forms  or  exhibi- 
tions of  Christianity  are  comparatively  inert,  and  that 
most  which  is  written  on  the  subject  is  of  little  or  no 
worth.  Christianity  was  given,  not  to  contradict  and 
degrade  the  rational  nature,  but  to  call  it  forth,  to  en- 
large its  range  and  its  powers.  It  admits  of  endless  de- 
veiopement.  It  is  the  last  truth  which  should  remain 
stationary.  It  ought  to  bo  so  explored  and  so  express- 
ed, as  to  take  the  highest  place  in  a  nation's  literature, 
as  to  exalt  and  purify  ah  other  literature.  From  these 
remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  efficacy  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  literary  or  inleliecluai  influence  in  the  work 
of  human  improvement,  is  consistent  with  the  supreme 
importance  of  mora!  and  religious  truth. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  the  impressions 
which  we  have  aimed  to  make,  our  readers  are  now 
prepared  to  inquire  with  interest  into  the  condition  and 
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prospects  of  literature  among  ourselves.  Do  we  pos- 
sess, indeed,  what  may  be  called  a  national  literature  f 
Have  we  produced  eminent  writers  in  the  various  de- 
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seiice  of  a  commanding  literature,  by  urging  our  suj*- 
riority  to  oilier  nations  in  our  institutions  for  tlie  dif- 
fusion of  elementary  knowledge  through  all  classes  of 
the  community.  We  have  here  just  cause  for  boasting, 
though  perhaps  less  than  we  imagine.  That  there  are 
gross  deficiencies  in  our  common  schools,  and  that  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  they  communicate,  when 
compared  with  the  time  spent  in  its  acquisition,  is  lam- 
entably small,  the  community  begin  to  feel.  There  is 
a  crying  need  for  a  higher  and  more  quickening  kind  of 
instruction  than  the  laboring  part  of  society  have  yet 
received,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  cry  begins  to  be  heard. 
But,  allowing  our  elementary  institutions  to  be  ever  so 
perfect,  we  confess  that  they  do  not  satisfy  us.  We 
want  something  more.  A  dead  level  of  intellect,  even 
if  It  should  rise  above  what  is  common  in  other  nations, 
would  not  answer  our  wishes  and  hopes  for  our  country. 
We  want  great  minds  to  be  formed  among  us,  minds 
which  shall  be  felt  afar,  and  through  which  we  may  act 
on  the  world.  We  want  the  human  Intellect  to  do  its 
utmost  here.  We  want  this  people  to  obtain  a  claim 
on  the  gradtudc  of  the  human  race,  by  adding  strength 
to  the  foundation,  and  fulness  and  splendor  to  die  devel- 
opement  of  moral  and  religious  trulh  ;  by  originality  of 
thought,  by  discoveries  of  science,  and  by  contributions 
to  the  refining  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination. 

With  these  views  we  do  and  must  lament,  that,  howev- 
er we  surpass  other  nations  in  providing  for,  and  spread- 
ing elementary  instTLiction,  we  fall  behind  many  in  pro- 
vision for  the  liberal  training  of  the  intellect,  for  forming 
great  sclxilars,  for  communicaling  that  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  that  thirst  for  higher  truths,  which  can  alone 
originate  a  commanding  literature.     The  truth  ought  to 
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be  known.  There  is  among  us  much  superficial  knowl- 
edge, but  little  severe,  persevering  research ;  htile  of 
that  consuming  passion  for  new  truth,  which  makes  out- 
ward things  worthless ;  little  resolute  devotion  to  a  high 
intellectual  culture.  There  is  nowhere  a  literary  atmo- 
sphere, or  such  an  accumulation  of  literary  influence,  as 
determines  the  whole  strength  of  the  mind  to  its  own 
enlargement,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  itself  in  endur- 
ing forms.  Few  among  us  can  be  said  to  have  followed 
out  any  great  subject  of  thought  patienlly,  laboriously, 
so  as  to  know  thoroughly  what  others  have  discovered 
and  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to  occupy  a  ground 
from  which  new  views  may  be  gained.  Of  course,  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  found.  This  country  has  produced 
original  and  profound  thinkers-  We  have  named  Frank- 
lin, and  we  may  name  Edwards,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age,  though  unhappily  his  mind  was  lost,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  literature,  and  we  fear  to  religion,  by 
vassalage  to  a  false  theology.  His  work  on  the  Will 
throws,  indeed,  no  light  on  human  nature,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  nobleness  of  the  subject,  gives  no  great  or 
elevated  thoughts  ;  hut,  as  a  specimen  of  logical  acuto- 
ness  and  controversial  power,  it  certainly  ranks  in  the 
very  highest  class  of  metaphysical  writings.  We  might 
also  name  living  authors  who  do  honor  to  their  country. 
Still,  we  may  say,  we  chiefly  prize  what  has  been  done 
among  us,  as  a  promise  of  higher  and  more  extensive 
effort.  Patriotism,  as  well  as  virtue,  forbids  us  to  hum 
incense  to  national  vanity.  The  truth  should  be  seen 
and  felt.  In  an  age  of  great  intellectual  activity,  we 
rely  chiefly  for  intellectual  excitement  and  enjoyment  on 
foreign  minds,  nor  is  our  ov/n  mind  felt  abroad.  Whilst 
clamoring    against  dependence  on   European    manufac- 
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tores,  we  contentedly  rely  on  Europe  for  the  nobler 
and  more  important  fabrics  of  the  intellect.  We  boast 
of  our  political  inslitutions,  and  receive  our  chief  teach- 
ings, books,  impressions,  from  the-school  of  monarchy. 
True,  we  labor  under  disadvantages.  But,  if  our  liber- 
ty deserves  the  praise  which  it  receives,  it  is  more  than 
a  balance  for  these.  We  believe  that  it  is.  We  be- 
lieve tliat  it  does  open  to  us  an  indefinile  intellectual 
progress.  Did  we  not  so  regard  it,  we  should  value  it 
little.  If  hereditary  governments  minister  most  to  the 
growth  of  ihe  mind,  it  were  better  to  restore  them  than 
to  cling  to  a  barren  freedom.  Let  us  not  expose  liberty 
to  tliis  reproach.  Let  us  prove,  by  more  generous 
provisions  for  the  diflusion  of  elementary  knowledge, 
for  the  training  of  great  minds,  and  for  the  joint  culture 
of  the  moral  and  iiitellectua!  powars,  that  we  are  more 
and  more  instructed,  by  freedom,  in  the  worth  and 
greatness  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  obligation  of  con- 
tributing to  its  strength  and  glory. 

We  have  spoken  of  tlie  condition  of  our  literature. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes 
which  obstiuct  its  advanceiiient ;  and  we  are  immedi- 
ately struck  by  one  so  prevalent,  as  to  deserve  distinct 
notice.  We  refer  to  the  common  doctrine,  that  we 
need,  in  this  country,  useful  knowledge,  rather  than 
profound,  extensive,  and  elegant  literature,  and  that  this 
last,  if  we  covet  it,  may  be  imported  from  abroad  in 
such  variety  and  abundance,  as  to  save  us  the  necessity 
of  producing  it  among  ourselves.  How  far  are  these 
opinions  just  ?     This  question  we  purpose  to  answer. 

That  useful  knowledge  should  receive  our  first  and 
chief  care,  we  mean  not  to  dispute.  But  in  our  views 
of  utility,  we  may  differ  from  some  who  lake  this  po- 
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sitioD.  There  are  those  who  confine  this  term  to  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to  the  means  of 
producing  them.  And  is  It  true,  that  we  need  no 
knowledge,  but  that  which  clothes  and  feeds  us  ?  Is 
it  true,  tliat  all  studies  may  he  dispensed  with,  but  such 
as  teach  js  to  act  on  matter,  and  to  turn  it  to  our  use  ? 
Happily,  human  nature  is  too  stubborn  to  yield  to  this 
narrow  utility.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  tlie 
very  mechanical  arts,  wlach  are  esjiecialSy  designed  to 
minister  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  hfe,  are  per- 
petually passing  these  limits  ;  bow  they  disdain  to  stop 
at  mere  convenience.  A  large  and  increasing  propor- 
tion of  mechanical  labor  is  given  to  the  gratification  of 
an  elegant  taste.  How  simple  would  be  the  art  of  build- 
ing, if  it  limited  itself  to  the  construction  of  a  comfort- 
able shelter  !  How  jnany  ships  should  we  dismantle, 
and  how  many  busy  trades  put  to  rest,  were  dress  and 
furniture  reduced  to  the  standard  of  convenience  !  This 
"  utility  "  would' work  a  great  change  in  town  and  coun- 
try, would  level  to  the  dust  the  wonders  of  architecture, 
would  annihilate  the  fine  arts,  and  blot  out  innumerable 
beauties,  which  the  hand  of  tasie  has  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Happily,  human  nature  is  too  strong 
for  the  utilitarian.  It  cannot  satisfy  itself  with  the  con- 
,  venient.  No  passion  unfolds  itself  sooner  than  the  love 
of  the  ornamental.  The  savage  decorates  bis  person, 
and  the  child  is  more  struck  with  the  beauty  than  tlie 
uses  of  its  raiment.  So  far  from  limiting  ourselves  to 
convenient  food  and  raiment,  we  enjoy  but  little  a  repast 
which  is  not  arranged  whh  some  degree  of  order  and 
taste  ;  and  a  man  who  should  consult  comfort  alone  in 
hia  wardrobe,  would  find  himself  an  unwelcome  guest 
in  circles  which  he  would  very  reluctantly  forego.     We 
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are  aware  that  the  propensity  to  which  we  have  refered, 
often  breaks  out  in  extravagance  and  ruinous  luxury, 
We  know  that  the  love  of  ornament  is  often  vitiated  by 
vanity,  and  that,  when  so  perverted,  it  impairs,  some- 
times destroys,  ihe  soundness  and  simplicity  of  the  mind 
and  the  rehsh  for  true  ^ory.  Still  it  teaches,  even  in  'ts 
excesses,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  an  indestructible 
principle  of  our  nature,  and  this  single  truth  is  enough 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  vulgar  notions  of  utility. 

We  have  said  that  we  prize,  as  highly  as  any,  useful 
knowledge.  But  by  this  we  mean  knowledge  wliich 
answers  and  ministers  to  our  complex  and  various  na- 
ture ;  we  mean  that  which  is  useful,  not  only  to  the 
animal  man,  but  to  the  intellectuai,  moral,  and  religious 
man  ;  useful  to  a  being  of  spiritual  faculties,  whose  hap- 
piness is  to  be  found  in  their  free  and  harmonious  ex- 
ercise. We  grant,  that  there  is  primary  necessity  for 
that  information  and  skill  by  which  subsistence  is  earned, 
and  life  is  preserved  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  we  must  live, 
in  order  to  act  and  improve.  But  life  is  the  means  ; 
action  and  improvement  the  end  ;  and  who  will  deny 
that  the  noblest  utility  belongs  to  that  knowledge,  by 
which  the  chief  purpose  of  our  creation  is  accomplished  ? 
According  to  these  views,  a  people  should  honor  and 
cultivate,  -as  unspeakably  useful,  that  literature  which 
corresponds  lo,  and  calls  forth,  the  highest  feculties  ; 
which  expresses  and  communicates  energy  of  diought, 
fruitfuiness  of  invention,  force  of  moral  purpose,  a  thirst 
for  the  true,  and  a  delight  in  the  beautiful.  According 
to  these  views,  we  attach  special  importance  to  those 
branches  of  literature  which  relate  to  human  nature,  and 
which  give  it  a  consciousness  of  its  own  powers-  His- 
tory has  a  noble  use,  for  it  shows  us  human  beings  in 
22* 
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various  and  opposite  cooditiona,  in  llieir  strength  and 
weakness,  in  their  progress  and  relapses,  and  thus  re- 
veals the  causes  and  means  by  which  the  happiness  and 
virtue  of  the  race  may  be  enlarged.  Poetry  is  useful, 
by  touching  deep  springs  in  the  human  soul ;  by  giving 
voice  to  its  more  delicate  feelings ;  by  breathing  out,  and 
making  more  incelligihle,  the  sympathy  which  subsists 
between  the  mind  and  the  outward  universe ;  by  creating 
beautiful  forms  of  manifestations  for  great  moral  truths. 
Above  all,  that  higher  philosophy,  which  treats  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  man,  of  the  foun- 
dation of  knowledge,  of  duty,  of  perfection,  of  our  re- 
lations to  the  spiritual  world,  and  especially  to  God; 
this  has  a  usefuhiess  so  peculiar  as  to  throw  other  de- 
partments of  knowledge  into  obscurity  ;  and  a  people, 
among  whom  this  does  not  find  honor,  has  htfle  ground 
to  boast  of  its  superiority  to  uncivilized  tribes.  It  will 
be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  utility,  with  us,  has  a 
broad  meaning.  In  truth,  we  are  slow  to  condemn  as 
useless,  any  researches  or  discoveries  of  ori^nal  and 
strong  minds,  even  when  we  discern  in  them  no  bearing 
on  any  interests  of  mankind ;  for  all  truth  is  of  a  prolific 
nature,  and  has  connexions  not  immediately  perceived  ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  what  we  call  vain  speculations,  may, 
at  no  distant  period,  link  themselves  with  some  new 
facts  or  theories,  and  guide  a  profound  thinker  to  the 
most  important  results.  The  ancient  mathematician, 
when  absorbed  in  sohtary  thought,  little  imagined  thai 
his  theorems,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  were  to  be  applied 
by  the  mind  of  Newton  to  the  solution  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe,  and  not  only  to  guide  the  asti'onomcr 
through  the  heavens,  but  the  navigator  through  the  path- 
less ocean.     For  ourselves,  we  Incline  to  hope  much 
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and  to  rise  to  new  truths,  may  find  aids  and  institutions 
to  fit  thom  for  their  high  calling,  and  may  become  al 
once  springs  of  a  higher  intellectual  life  to  their  own 
country,  and  joint  workers  with  the  great  of  ali  nations 
and  times  in  carrying  forward  their  race. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  said,  that  foreign  scholars, 
bred  uuder  institutions  which  this  country  caimot  sup- 
port, may  do  our  intellectual  work,  and  send  us  books 
and  learning  lo  meet  our  wants.  To  this  we  have  much 
to  answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  reply,  that,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  higher  literature  of  other  nations,  we 
muse  place  ourselves  on  a  level  with  them.  The  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  machinery  we  can  use,  without  any 
portion  of  the  skill  that  produced  them.  But  works  of 
taste  and  genius,  and  profound  investigations  of  phi- 
losophy, can  only  be  estimated  and  enjoyed  through 
a  culture  and  power  corresponding  to  that  from  which 
they  sprung. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain,  that  it  is  an  immense 
gain  10  a  people,  to  have  in  its  own  bosom,  among  its 
own  sons,  men  of  distinguished  intellect.  Such  men 
give  a  spring  and  life  lo  a  community  by  their  presence, 
dieir  society,  their  fame  ;  and  what  deserves  remark, 
such  men  are  nowhere  so  felt  as  in  a  republic  like  our 
own  ;  for  here  the  different  classes  of  society  flow  to- 
gether and  act  powerfully  on  each  other,  and  a  free 
communication,  elsewhere  unknown,  is  established  be- 
tween tlie  gifted  few  and  the  many.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  good  fruits  of  liberty,  that  it  increases  the  diffu- 
siveness of  intellect ;  and  accordingly  a  freei  country  is, 
above  all  others,  false  to  Itself,  in  withholding  from  its 
superior  minds  the  means  of  enlargement- 

We  next  observe,  and  we  think  the  obsen^ation  mi- 
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portant,  that  the  facihty  with  which  we  receive  the  ht- 
eiature  ot  foreign  countries,  instead  of  being  a  reason 
for  neglecting  our  own,  is  a  strong  motive  for  its  cuhiva- 
tion  We  mean  not  to  be  pdradoxical,  but  ne  bcbeve 
that  It  would  be  betier  lu  admit  no  books  from  abroad, 
ihaii  to  make  them  substitutes  lor  out  own  intelleLiudl 
dctivity  The  more  we  receive  from  other  counlrie.,, 
the  gieatei  the  need  ol  an  original  hterature  A  peo- 
ple, into  whose  minds  the  thoughts  ol  foreigners  aie 
poured  perpetual]),  needs  an  energy  within  itself  to  re- 
sist, to  modifj  this  mightj  mfluence,  and,  without  it,  will 
inevitably  sink  under  the  worst  bondage,  will  become 
intellectually  tame  and  enslaved  We  ha\e  certainly  no 
desire  to  complete  our  restnctive  sj  stem,  by  adding  to 
it  a  literary  non-intercourse  law.  We  rejoice  in  the 
increasing  intellectual  connexion  between  this  country 
and  the  old  world.  But  sooner  would  we  rupture  it, 
than  see  our  country  sitting  passively  at  the  feet  of  for- 
eign teachers.  It  were  better  to  have  no  literature, 
than  form  ourselves  unresistingly  on  a  foreign  one.  The 
true  sovereigns  of  a  country  are  those  who  determine 
its  mind,  its  modes  of  thinking,  its  tastes,  its  principles  ; 
and  we  cannot  consent  to  lodge  this  sovereignty  in  the 
hands  of  strangers.  A  country,  like  an  individual,  has 
dignity  and  power  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  self-formed. 
There  is  a  great  stir  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  manu- 
facturing of  our  own  clothing.  We  say,  let  others  spin 
and  weave  for  us,  but  let  them  not  think  for  us.  A 
people,  whose  government  and  laws  are  nothing  but  the 
embodying  of  public  opinion,  should  jealously  guard  this 
opinion  against  foreign  dictation.  We  need  a  literature 
to  counteract,  and  to  use  wisely  the  literature  which 
we  import.     We  need  an  inward  power  proportionate 
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prospects ;  and  nothing  perhaps  aids  h  more  to  pieree 
Ihe  shadows  which  surround  it,  dian  the  labor  to  uu- 
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fold  to  other  minds  the  indistinct  conceptions  which  liave 
dawned  on  its  own.  Even  where  composition  yields 
no  such  fruits,  it  is  still  a  great  intellectual  help.  It 
always  favors  comprehensive  and  systematical  views 
The  laborious  distribution  of  a  great  subject,  so  as  to 
assign  to  each  part  or  topic  its  just  position  and  due 
propoi-tion,  is  singularly  fitted  to  give  compass  and  per- 
severing force  of  thought. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  consideration 
of  style,  wc  shall  have  reason  to  think  that  a  people 
among  whom  this  is  neglected,  wants  one  important  in- 
tellectual aid.  In  this,  great  power  is  exerted,  and  by 
exertion  increased.  To  the  multitude,  indeed,  language 
seems  so  natural  an  instrument,  that  to  use  it  wiUi  clear- 
ness and  energy  seems  no  great  effort.  It  is  framed, 
they  think,  to  the  writer's  hand,  and  so  continually  em- 
ployed as  to  need  little  thought  or  skiJl.  But  in  nothing 
is  the  creative  power  of  a  gifted  writer  seen  more  than 
in  his  style.  True,  his  words  may  be  found  in  the 
dictionary.  Bui  there  they  lie  disjointed  and  dead. 
What  a  wonderful  life  does  he  breathe  into  them  by 
compacting  them  into  his  sentences  !  Perhaps  he  uses 
no  term  which  has  not  been  hackneyed  by  ordinary  wri- 
ters ;  and  yet  with  these  vulgar  materials  what  miracles 
does  he  achieve !  What  a  world  of  thought  does  he 
condense  into  a  phrase  !  By  new  combinations  of  com- 
mon words,  what  delicate  hues  or  what  a  blaze  of  light 
does  he  pour  over  his  subject  !  Power  of  style  de- 
pends very  little  on  the  structure  or  copiousness  of  the 
language  which  the  writer  of  genius  employs,  but  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  on  his  own  mind.  The  words,  arranged  in 
his  dictionary,  are  no  more  fitted  to  depict  his  thoughts, 
than  the  block  of  marble  in  the  sculptor's   shop,   to 
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show  forth  the  conceptions  which  are  dawning  in  his 
mind.  Both  are  inert  materials.  The  power,  which 
pervades  them,  comes  from  the  soul  ;  and  the  same 
ireative  enei^  is  manifested  in  the  production  of  a 
nohle  style,  as  in  extracting  beauliful  forms  from  lifeless 
stone.  How  unfaithful,  then,  is  a  nation  to  its  own  intel- 
lect, in  which  grace  and  force  of  style  receive  no  culture. 

The  remarks  now  made  on  the  importance  of  litera- 
ture as  a  means  of  educating  talent  and  genius,  we  are 
aware,  do  not  apply  equally  to  all  subjects  or  kinds  of 
knowledge.  In  the  exact  or  physical  sciences,  a  man 
may  acquire  much  without  composition,  and  may  make 
discoveries  without  registering  them.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, we  beheve,  that,  by  a  systematic  developement  of 
his  views  in  a  luminous  style,  he  will  bring  great  aid 
to  his  own  faculties,  as  well  as  to  others'.  It  is  on  the 
vast  subjects  of  morals  and  human  nature,  that  the  mind 
especially  sU-engihens  itself  by  ekhorate  composition  ; 
and  these,  let  it  be  remembered,  form  the  staple  of  the 
highest  literature.  Moral  truth,  under  which  we  include 
everj-  thing  relating  to  mind  and  character,  is  of  a  re- 
fined and  "subtile,  as  well  as  elevated  nature,  and  requires 
the  joint  and  full  exercise  of  discrimination,  invention, 
imagination,  and  sensibility,  to  give  it  effectual  utter- 
ance. A  writer,  who  would  make  it  visible  and  power- 
ful, must  strive  to  join  an  austere  logic  to  a  fervent  elo- 
quence ;  must  place  it  in  various  lights  ;  must  create  for 
it  interesting  forms  ;  must  wod  it  to  beauty  ;  must  illu- 
minate it  by  similitudes  and  contrasts  ;  must  show  its 
correspondence  with  the  outward  world  ;  perhaps  must 
frame  for  h  a  vast  machinery  of  fiction.  How  invigor- 
itlng  are  these  eiibrts  1  Yet  h  is  only  in  writing,  in 
elaborate  composition,  that  they  are  deliberately  called 
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forth  and  sustained,  and  without  literature  they  would 
almost  cease.  It  may  be  said  of  many  truths,  that  great- 
er intellectual  energy  is  required  to  express  them  mth 
effect,  than  to  conceive  them  ;  so  that  a  nation,  which 
does  not  encourage  this  expression,  impoverishes  so  far 
its  own  mind.  Take,  for  example,  Shakspeare's  Ham- 
let. This  is  a  developement  of  a  singularly  interesting 
view  of  human  nature.  It  shows  us  a  mind,  to  which 
life  is  a  burden ;  in  which  the  powers  of  meditatioo  and  ' 
feeling  are  disproportioned  to  the  active  powers  ;  which 
sinks  under  its  own  weight,  under  the  consciousness  of 
wanting  energies  commensurate  with  its  visions  of  good, 
with  its  sore  trials,  and  with  the  solemn  task  which  is 
laid  upon  it.  To  conceive  clearly  this  form  of  human 
nature,  shows  indeed  the  genius  of  the  writer.  But 
what  a  new  power  is  required  to  bring  it  out  in  such 
a  drama  as  Shakspeare's  ;  to  give  it  life  and  action  ; 
to  invent  for  it  circumstances  and  subordinate  charac- 
ters, fitted  to  call  h  forth  ;  to  give  it  tones  of  truth  and 
nature  ;  to  show  the  hues  which  it  casts  over  all  the 
objects  of  thought !  This  intellectual  energy  we  all 
perceive  ;  aad  this  was  not  merely  manifested  in  Shak- 
speare's work,  but,  without  such  a  work,  it  would  not 
have  been  awakened.  His  invention  would  have  slum- 
bered, had  he  not  desired  to  give  forth  his  mind,  in  a 
visible  and  enduring  form.  Thus  literature  is  the  nurse 
of  genius.  Through  this,  genius  learns  its  own  strength, 
and  continually  accumulates  it  ;  and  of  course,  in  a 
country  without  literature,  genius,  however  liberally  be- 
stowed by  the  Ci'eator,  will  languish,  and  will  fail  to  ful- 
fil its  great  duty  of  quickening  the  mass  amidst  which  it 
lives. 

We  come  now  to  our  last,  and   what  ^ve  deem   a 
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weighlj  ailment  in  fi\or  of  a  natue  Lterature  We 
desire  and  would  cliensh  it,  becdiise  He  hope  Iroin  it 
importinl  dids  to  the  cause  oi  truth  aad  humaa  nature 
We  believe,  that  i  litenture,  spritigmg  up  in  this  new 
£iod,  would  bear  new  fiuits,  and,  in  some  respects,  more 
precious  fruits,  than  are  elsewlieie  pioduced  We  know 
that  our  hopes  ma}  be  set  doivn  to  the  account  of  that 
nalionai  vanilj,  which,  with  too  much  reason,  is  placed 
by  loreignen  imong  oui  besettma;  sins  But  we  speak 
Irom  calm  and  dehbente  comtction  We  aie  mclined 
10  believe,  ihat,  as  a  people,  we  occupj  a  position,  from 
which  the  great  subjects  of  hteraiuie  may  be  iiewed 
more  justjj  than  from  those  which  moat  other  nations 
held  Undoubtedly  we  laboi  under  disadvantages  We 
want  the  hterarj  apparatus  of  Lurope  ,  her  libraries,  her 
unn  ersities,  her  learned  institutions,  her  ra<,e  of  pro- 
fessed SLholars  hei  spots  consecrated  by  the  memory 
oi  ■sages,  and  a  thousand  stining  associations  which  hov- 
er o(  er  ancient  nurseries  of  learning  But  the  mind  is 
not  1  local  power  Its  spring  is  witlim  itself,  and,  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  libcial  and  high  feeling  it  maj  at- 
tain and  wortluly  express  nobler  truth  than  outward  helps 
could  re%  eal 

The  greit  distinction  of  our  countrj  is,  that  we  en- 
jo>  some  pecuhir  adianiages  for  understanding  our  own 
natuie  Man  is  the  great  subject  of  httiafure,  and  just- 
er  and  piofounder  mhws  of  man  maj  be  expected  here, 
than  eheuhere  In  Europe,  political  and  artifienl  dis- 
tinctions have,  more  or  less,  triumphed  over  and  ob- 
scured our  common  natuie  In  Europe  we  meet  kings, 
notles,  piiests,  peasants  How  much  rarei  is  it  to  meet 
men ;  by  which  we  mean,  human  beings  conscious  of 
their  own  nature,  and  conscious  of  the  utter  worthless- 
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ness  of  all  outward  distinctions,  compared  with  what  is 
treasured  up  in  iheir  own  souls.  Man  does  not  value 
himself  as  man.  It  is  for  his  blood,  his  rank,  or  some 
artificial  distinction,  and  not  for  the  attributes  of  human- 
ity, that  he  holds  himself  in  respecl.  The  institutions 
of  the  old  world  all  tend  to  throw  obscufily  over  what 
we  most  need  to  know,  and  that  is,  the  worth  and  claims 
of  a  human  being.  We  know  that  great  improvements 
in  this  respect  are  going  on  abroad.  Still  the  many  are 
too  often  postponed  to  the  few.  The  mass  of  men  are 
regarded  as  instruments  to  work  with,  as  materials  to  be 
shaped  for  the  use  of  their  superiors.  That  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  nature,  which  contains,  as  a  germ,  all 
nobler  thoughts,  which  teaches  us  at  once  self-respect 
and  respect  for  others,  and  which  binds  us  to  God  by 
filial  sentiment  and  hope,  this  has  been  repressed,  kept 
down  by  establishments  founded  in  force  ;  and  literature, 
in  ail  its  departments,  bears,  we  think,  the  traces  of  this 
inward  degradation.  We  conceive  that  our  position  fa- 
vors a  juster  and  profounder  estimate  of  human  nature. 
We  mean  not  to  boast,  but  there  arc  fewer  obstructions 
to  that  moral  consciousness,  that  consciousness  of  hu- 
manity, of  which  we  have  spoken.  Man  is  not  hidden 
from  us  by  so  many  disguises  as  in  ilie  old  world.  The 
essential  equality  of  all  human  beings,  founded  on  the 
possession  of  a  spiritual,  progressive,  immortal  nature, 
is,  we  hope,  belter  understood  ;  and  nothing  more  than 
this  single  conviction  is  needed,  to  work  the  mightiest 
changes  in  eveiy  province  of  human  life  and  of  human 
thought. 

We  have  stated  what  seems  to  us  our  most  important 
distinction.  But  our  position  has  other  advantages.  The 
mere  circumstance   of  its  being  a  new  one,  gives  reason 
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10  hope  for  some  new  intellectual  actiyity,  some  fresh- 
er views  of  nature  and  life.  We  are  not  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  antiquated  institutions,  time-hallowed 
abuses,  and  the  remnants  of  feudal  barbarism.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  religious  estabhshment  is  an  immense  gain, 
as  far  as  originality  of  mind  is  in  question  ;  for  an  es- 
tabhshment, however  advantageous  in  otirer  respects,  is, 
by  its  nature,  hostile  to  discovery  and  progress.  To 
keep  the  mind  where  it  is,  to  fasten  the  notions  of  one 
age  on  aU  future  time,  is  its  aim  and  proper  business  ; 
and  if  it  happened,  as  has  generally  been  the  case,  to 
grow  up  in  an  age  of  strife  and  passion,  when,  as  his- 
tory demonstrates,  the  church  was  overrun  with  error, 
it  cannot  but  perpetuate  darkness  and  mental  bondage. 
Among  us,  intellect,  though  far  from  being  free,  has 
broken  some  of  the  chains  of  other  countries,  and  is 
more  likely,  we  conceive,  to  propose  to  itself  its  legiti- 
mate object,  truth,  —  everlasting  and  universal  truth. 

We  have  no  thought  of  speaking  contemptuously  of 
the  literature  of  the  old  world.  It  is  our  daily  nutri- 
ment. We  feel  our  debt  to  be  immense  to  the  glorious 
company  of  pure  and  wise  minds,  which  in  foreign  lands 
have  bequeathed  us  in  writing  their  choicest  thoughts 
and  holiest  feelings.  Still  we  feel,  tiiat  all  existing  ht- 
erature  has  been  produced  under  influences,  which  have 
necessarily  mixed  with  it  much  error  and  corruption  ; 
and  Uiat  the  whole  of  it  ought  to  pass,  and  must  pass, 
under  rigorous  review.  For  example,  we  think  that  the 
history  of  the  human  race  is  to  be  re-written.  Men  im- 
bued with  the  prejudices  which  thrive  under  aristocracies 
and  state  religions,  cannot  understand  it.  Past  ages, 
with  their  great  events,  and  great  men,  are  to  undergo, 
we  think,  a  new  trial,  and  to  yield  new  results.  It  h 
23* 
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plain,  that  history  is  already  viewed  under  new  aspects, 
and  we  believe,  that  the  tnie  principles  for  studying  and 
writing  it  are  to  be  unfolded  here,  at  least  as  rapidly  as 
in  other  countries.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  literature  an 
immense  work  is  yet  to  he  done.  The  most  interesting 
questions  to  mankind  are  yet  in  debate.  Great  princi- 
ples are  yet  to  be  settled  in  criticism,  in  morals,  in  pol- 
itics ;  and,  above  all,  the  true  character  of  religion  is  to 
be  rescued  from  the  disguises  and  corruptions  of  ages. 
We  want  a  reformation.  We  want  a  literature,  in  which 
genius  will  pay  siipreinej  if  not  undivided  homage,  to 
truth  and  virtue  ;  in  which  the  childish  admiration  of 
what  has  been  called  greatness,  will  give  place  to  a  wise 
moral  judgment ;  which  will  breathe  reverence  for  the 
mind,  and  elevating  thoughts  of  God.  The  part  which 
this  country  is  to  bear  in  this  gi-eat  intellectual  reform, 
we  presume  not  to  predict.  We  feel,  however,  that,  if 
true  to  itself,  it  will  have  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
giving  new  impulses  to  the  human  mind.  This  is  our 
cherished  hope.  We  should  have  no  heart  to  encourage 
native  literature,  did  we  not  hope  that  it  would  become 
instinct  with  a  new  spirit.  We  cannot  admit  the  thought, 
that  this  country  is  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  die  old 
worJd.  We  delight  to  believe  that  God,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  has  brought  a  new  continent  to  light,  in  order 
that  the  human  mind  should  move  here  with  a  new  free- 
dom, should  frame  new  social  institutions,  should  ex- 
plore new  paths,  and  reap  new  harvests.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  estimate  nations  by  their  creative  energies, 
and  we  shall  blush  for  our  country,  if,  in  circumstances 
so  peculiar,  original,  and  creative,  it  shall  satisfy  itself 
with  a  passive  reception  and  mechanical  reiteration  of 
the  thoughts  of  strangers. 
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We  have  now  completed  our  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  a  native  literature.  The  next  great  topic  is, 
the  means  of  producing  it ;  and  here  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  enlarge  ;  yet  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
A  primary  and  essential  means  of  the  improvement  of 
our  literature,  is,  that,  as  a  people,  we  should  feel  its 
value,  should  desire  it,  should  demand  it,  should  en- 
courage it,  and  should  give  it  a  hearty  welcome.  It 
will  come  if  called  for;  and,  under  this  conviction,  ne 
have  now  labored  to  create  a  want  for  it  in  the  com- 
munity. We  say,  that  we  must  call  for  it;  by  which 
f/e  mean,  not  merely  that  we  must  invite  it  by  good 
vishes  and  kind  words,  but  must  make  liberal  provision 
or  iutellectual  education.  We  must  enlarge  our  literary 
nstJtulions,  secure  more  extensive  and  profound  teacb- 
ng,  and  furnish  helps  and  resources  to  men  of  superior 
valent  foi  continued,  laborious  research.  As  yet,  intel- 
1         11  d         d  to  a  thorough  investigation  and 

full  d      1  I  f  great  subjects,  is  almost  unknown 

m  d         hout  it,  we  shall  certainly  rear  few 

f  thought.     We  boast  of  oiu-  pri- 
W     want  universities  worthy  of  the 
f  genius  and  literary  zeal  may  pos- 
11   hat  is  yet  known,  and  may  strength- 
ourse  with    kindred  minds.      We 
d  that  we  caimot  afford  these.     But 
e  rich  enough  for  ostentation,  for 
1     ury.     We  can  lavish  millions   on 
on  dress,  on  our  palaces,  on  our 
h  ve  nothing  to  spend  for  the  mind, 
ty  .-'     In  the  purse,  or  in  the  soul  ? 
We  have  spoken  of  improved  institritJons  as  essential 
0  an  improved  literature.     We  beg,  however,  not  to  be 
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misunderstood,  as  if  these  were  invested  with  a  creat- 
ing power,  or  would  necessarily  yield  tlie  results  which 
we  desire.  They  are  the  means,  not  causes,  of  ad- 
vancement. Literature  depends  on  individual  genius, 
and  this,  though  fostered,  cannot  be  created  by  outward 
helps.  No  hun:ian  mechanism  can  produce  original 
thought.  After  all  the  attempts  to  explain  by  educa- 
tion the  varieties  of  intellect,  we  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  minds,  hke  all  the  other  products  of  nature, 
have  original  and  indestructible  differences  ;  that  they 
are  not  exempted  from  that  great  and  beautiful  law, 
which  joins  with  strong  resemblances  as  strong  diver- 
sities;  and,  of  consequence,  we  believe,  that  the  men 
who  are  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  bring  with  them 
their  commission  and  power  from  God.  Still,  whilst 
institutions  cannot  create,  they  may  and  do  unfold  geni- 
us ;  and,  for  want  of  them,  great  minds  often  slumber 
or  run  to  waste,  whilst  a  still  larger  class,  who  want 
genius,  but  possess  admirable  powers,  fail  of  that  cul- 
ture, through  which  they  might  enjoy  and  approach  their 
more  gifted  brethren. 

A  people,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  give  aid  to  litera- 
ture, by  founding  wise  and  enlarged  institutions.  They 
may  do  much  more.  They  may  exert  a  nobler  patron- 
age. By  cherishing  in  their  own  breasts  the  love  of 
truth,  virtue,  and  freedom,  tliey  may  do  much  to  nurse 
and  kindle  genius  in  its  favored  possessors.  There  is 
a  constant  reaction  between  a  community  and  the  great 
minds  which  spring  up  within  it,  and  they  form  one 
another.  In  truth,  great  minds  are  developed  more  by 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  people  to  which  they  be- 
long, than  by  all  other  causes.  Thus,  a  free  spirit,  a 
thirst  for  new  and  higher  knowledge  In  a  community, 
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does  infinitely  more  for  literature,  than  tlie  most  splen- 
did benefactions  under  despotism.  A  nation  under  any 
powerful  excitement,  becomes  fruitful  of  talent.  Among 
a  people  called  to  disctiss  great  questions,  to  contend 
for  great  interests,  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  pub- 
lic weal,  we  always  find  new  and  unsuspected  energies 
of  thought  brought  out.  A  mercenary,  selfish,  luxuri- 
ous, sensual  people,  toiling  only  to  secure  tlie  pleasures 
of  sloth,  will  often  communicate  their  own  softness  and 
baseness  to  ihe  superior  minds  which  dwell  among  them. 
In  this  impure  atmosphere,  the  celestial  spark  bums 
dim,  and  well  will  it  he,  if  God's  great  gift  of  genius  be 
not  impiously  prostituted  to  lust  and  crime. 

In  conformity  widi  the  views  now  stated,  we  believe 
that  literature  is  to  be  carried  forward,  here  and  else- 
where, chiefly  by  some  new  and  powerful  impulses  com- 
municated to  society  ;  and  it  is  a  quesdon  naturally  sug- 
gested by  this  discussion,  from  what  impulse,  principle, 
excitement,  the  highest^. action  of  the  mind  may  now  be 
expected.  When  we  look  back,  we  see  that  literature 
has  been  originated  and  modified  by  a  variety  of  prin- 
ciples ;  by  patriotism  and  national  feeling,  by  reverence 
for  antiquity,  by  die  spirit  of  innovation,  by  enthusiasm, 
by  skepticism,  by  ihe  passion  for  fame,  by  romantic 
love,  and  by  pohlical  and  religious  convulsions.  Now 
we  do  not  expect  from  these  causes  any  higher  action  of. 
the  mind,  than  diey  have  yet  produced.  Perhaps  most 
of  diera  have  spent  their  force.  The  very  improvements 
of  society  seem  to  forbid  the  manifestation  of  their  for- 
mer energy.  For  example,  the  patriotism  of  antiquity 
and  tlie  sexual  love  of  chivalrous  ages,  which  inspired 
so  much  of  the  old  literature,  are  now  seen  to  be  fever- 
ish and  vicious  excesses  of  natural  principles,  and  have 
gone,' we  trust,  never  to  return. 
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Are  we  asked,  then,  to  what  impulse  or  power,  we 
look  for  a  higher  hterature  than  has  yet  existed  ?  We 
answer,  to  a  new  action  or  developement  of  the  reli- 
gious principle.  This  remark  will  prob^blj  surprise  not 
a  few  of  our  readers  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  energy 
with  which  tliis  pnnciple  is  to  act  on  the  intellect,  is 
hardly  suspected,  Weu  identify  rehgioti  with  super- 
stition, with  fanaticism,  with  the  common  foims  of  Ghiis- 
tianity;  and  seeing  it  arrayed  agamst  intellect,  leagued 
with  oppression,  fettering  inquiry,  and  incapable  of  be- 
ing blended  with  the  sacred  dictates  of  reason  and  con- 
science, they  see  in  iis  progress  only  new  encroach- 
ments on  free  and  enlightened  thinking.  Still,  man's 
relation  to  God  is  the  great  quickening  truth,  throwing 
all  other  truths  into  insignificance,  and  a  truth  which, 
however  obscured  and  paralyzed  by  the  many  errors 
which  ignorance  and  fraud  have  hitherto  linked  with  it, 
has  ever  been  a  chief  spring  of  human  improvement. 
We  look  to  it  as  the  true  life  of  the  intellect.  No  man 
can  be  just  to  himself,  can  comprehend  his  own  ex- 
istence, can  put  forth  all  his  powers  with  an  heroic  con- 
fidence, can  deserve  to  be  the  guide  and  inspirer  of 
other  minds,  till  he  has  risen  to  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Mind ;  till  he  feels  his  filial  connexion  with 
the  Universal  Parent  ;  til!  he  regards  himself  as  the  re- 
cipient and  minister  of  the  Infinite  Spirit ;  till  he  feels 
his  consecration  to  the  ends  which  religion  unfolds  ;  till 
he  rises  above  human  opinion,  and  is  moved  by  a  high- 
er impulse  than  fame. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  our  chief 
hopes  of  an  improved  literature  rest  on  our  hopes  of  an 
improved  religion.  From  the  prevalent  theology,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  dark  ages,  we  hope 
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nouiing  It  has  done  its  beat  All  that  cin  grow  up 
undei  Kb  ad  shade  has  already  been  brought  forth  It 
wiaps  the  Dume  nature  and  human  nature  in  impen- 
eti  ible  gloom  It  overkys  Chnatiamtj  with  technical, 
aibitrarj  dogma*;  True  fdjth  is  of  another  lineage  It 
comes  from  the  ';ame  souice  nith  reaaOQ,  conscience, 
and  our  best  -ifiet.cions,  and  is.  m  harmony  with  them 
all  Tiue  faith  is  essentially  a  moral  conviction,  a 
confidence  in  the  reahty  and  iminulableness  of  moral 
distinctions  ,  a  confidenct.  in  di«mtere«led  \irtue  or  in 
spiritual  excellence  as  the  'supreme  good  ,  a  confidence 
in  God  as  its  fountain  and  almighty  friend,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  having  h\ed  and  died  to  breathe  it  into  the 
soul ,  a  confidence  in  Us  power,  triiimphs,  and  immortal- 
ity ,  a  confidence,  through  which  outwaid  chinges,  ob- 
structions, disaster'*,  sufferings,  are  overcome,  or  rather 
made  instruments  of  perfection  Such  a  f-iith,  unfo'd- 
ed  freeh  and  ponerfuU)  ,  must  "  work  mightily  '  on  the 
intellect  is  ueli  a*)  on  practice  By  revealing  to  us 
the  supreme  purpose  of  the  Creilor,  it  places  us,  as  it 
were,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  from  which  the 
harmonies,  true  rclaUons,  and  biightest  aspects  of  things 
are  discerned  It  uniteb  calmntss  ind  enthusiasm,  and 
the  concord  of  these  seemingl}  hostile  elements  is  essen- 
tial to  the  full  and  healtlij  action  of  the  creatu  e  powers 
of  the  soul  It  opens  the  eje  to  beaut>  and  the  heart 
to  love  I  ilerature,  undei  this  influence,  will  become 
moie  ingenuous  ind  single  hearted  ,  will  penetrate  far- 
ther into  the  'oul ,  will  find  new  interpretations  of  na- 
ture and  life  ,  will  breathe  a  maitjr's  love  of  truth,  tem- 
pered with  a  never  fading  charity,  and,  whilst  sympa- 
thizing with  all  human  suffering,  will  still  be  pervaded 
by  a  healthful  cheerfulness,  and  will  often  break  forth 
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iu  tones  of  irrepressible  joy,  responsive  to  that  happi- 
ness which  fills  God's  universe. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  the  means  of  an 
improved  literature,  without  offer iiig  one  suggestion. 
We  earnestly  recommend  to  our  educated  men  a  more 
extensive  acquaintanpe  with  tlie  intellectual  labors  of 
continental  Europe.  Our  reading  is  confined  too  much 
to  English  books,  and  especially  to  the  more  recent 
pubhcations  of  Great  Britain.  In  diis  we  err.  W'e 
ought  to  know  tiie  different  modes  of  viewing  and  dis- 
cussing great  subjects  in  different  nations.  We  should 
be  able  to  compare  the  writings  of  the  highest  minds 
in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Nothing  can  favor 
more  our  own  intellectual  independence  and  activity. 
Let  English  literature  be  ever  so  fruitful  and  profound, 
we  should  stili  impoverish  ourselves  by  making  it  our 
sole  nutriment.  We  fear,  however,  tliat  at  the  pres 
ent  moment  English  books  want  much  which  we  need. 
The  intellect  of  that  nation  is  turned  now  to  what  are 
called  practical  and  useful  subjects.  Physical  science 
goes  forward,  and  what  is  very  encouraging,  it  is  spread 
with  unexampled  zeal  througli  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Abuses  of  government,  of  the  pohce,  of  the 
penal  code,  of  charity,  of  poor  laws,  and  com  laws,  are 
laboriously  explored.  General  education  is  improved. 
Science  is  applied  to  the  arts  with  brilliant  success. 
We  see  much  good  in  progress.  But  we  find  littlo  pro- 
found or  fervid  thinking,  expressed  in  the  higher  forma 
of  literature.  The  noblest  subjects  of  the  intellect  re- 
ceive little  aitention.  We  see  an  almost  total  indif- 
ference to  intellectual  and  moral  science.  In  England 
there  is  a  great  want  of  philosophy,  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word.     If  we  examine  her  reviews,  in  which  much 
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of  the  intellectusl  power  of  the  nation  is  expended,  we 
meet  perpetually  a  jargon  of  criticism,  which  shows  a 
singular  want  of  great  and  general  principles  in  esti- 
mating works  of  art.  We  have  no  ethical  work  of 
any  living  English  writer  to  he  compared  with  that  of 
Degerando,  entitled,  "  Du  Perfectionnement  Moral  ■,^' 
and,  although  we  have  little  respect  for  the  rash  general- 
izations of  the  hold  and  eloquent  Cousin,  yet  the  interest 
which  his  metaphysics  awaken  in  Paris,  is  in  our  esti- 
mation a  better  presage  than  the  lethargy  which  prevails 
on  such  topics  in  England.  In  these  remarks  we  have 
no  desire  to  depreciate  the  hterature  of  England,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  we  regard  as  the  nohlest  monument 
of  the  human  mind.  We  rejoice  in  our  descent  from 
England,  and  esteem  our  free  access  to  her  works  of 
science  and  genius,  as  among  our  high  privileges.  Nor 
do  we  feel  as  if  her  strength  were  spent.  We  see  no 
wrmkles  on  her  brow,  no  decrepitude  m  her  step.  At 
this  moment  she  has  authors,  especially  m  poetry  and 
fiction,  whose  names  are  "familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words,"  and  who  can  never  perish  but  with 
her  language.  Still  we  think,  that  at  present  her  intel- 
lect is  laboring  more  for  herself  tlian  for  mankind,  and 
that  our  scholars,  if  they  would  improve  our  literature, 
should  cultivate  an  intimacy  not  only  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  continental  Europe. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks  on  the  importance 
and  means  of  an  improved  literature  among  ourselves. 
Are  we  asked  what  we  hope  in  this  particular .'  We 
answer,  much.  We  see  reasons  for  anticipating  an  in- 
creased and  more  efficient  direction  of  talent  to  this 
object.  But  on  these  we  cannot  enlarge.  There  is 
however,  one  ground  of  expectation,  to  which  we  will 
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of  the  word.     He  lived  in  the  market,  the  forum,  the 
place  of  geoeral  resort,  and  of  course  his  attention  was 
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very  much  engrossed  by  affairs  of  state. — Again,  re- 
ligion, which  now  more  than  all  things  throws  a  man 
upon  himself,  was  in  ancient  times  a  public  concern, 
and  turned  men  to  political  life.  The  religion  of  the 
heart  and  closet  was  unknown.  The  relation  of  the 
gods  to  particular  states,  was  their  most  prominent  at- 
tribute ;  and  to  conciliate  their  favor  to  the  community, 
the  chief  end  of  worship.  Accordingly,  rehgioii  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  public  and  national  riles.  In  Rome, 
the  highest  men  in  the  state  presided  at  tli»  altar,  and, 
adding  to  their  other  titles  that  of  Supreme  Pontiff, 
performed  the  most  solemn  functions  of  the  priesthood. 
Thus  the  whole  strength  of  the  religious  principle  was 
turned  mto  political  channels.  The  gods  were  thought 
to  sustain  no  higher  office  than  a  political  one,  and  of 
consequence  this  was  esteemed  the  most  glorious  for 
men.  —  Once  more,  in  ancient  times  political  rank  was 
vastly  more  efficient,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  than 
at  present,  and  of  consequence  was  the  object  of  a  more 
insatiable  ambition.  It  was  almost  the  only  way  of  ac- 
cess to  the  multitude.  Tlie  public  man  held  a  sway 
over  opinion,  over  his  country,  perhaps  over  foreign 
states,  now  unknown.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  press 
and  of  good  institutions  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the 
man  of  office.  In  proportion  as  private  individuals  can 
act  on  the  public  mind  ;  in  proportion  as  a  people  read, 
lliink,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing  and  enforcing 
their  opinions ;  in  proportion  as  laws  become  fixed, 
known,  and  sanctioned  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity ;  in  proportion  as  die  interests  of  the  state,  the 
principles  of  administration,  and  all  public  measures,  are 
subjected  to  free  and  famihar  discussion,  government 
becomes  a  secondary  influence.      The  power  passes  into 
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1.  Fourth  AwNUAL  Report  to  the  Amehican  UniTAatAi* 
AsaociATioN,  read  and  accepted  May  S6,  1839,  with  the  Au- 
IIHESSE3  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

3.  The  Second  Anncal  Repoht  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Amesican  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Tempeb- 
AMCE,  presented  January  38,  1839. 

3.  First  ANJfCAi.  Report  of  the  General  Union  for  Pro- 
moting the  Observance  of  the  Chhiktian  Sabbath,  adopt- 
ed May  13,  1829. 

We  have  affixed  to  this  article  the  titles  of  several  re- 
ports of  societies,  not  so  much  for  ihe  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  several  institutions  whose  la- 
bors they  ceiebrate,  as  with  the  more  general  design  of 
offering  some  remarks  on  the  disposition  which  now 
prevails  to  form  associations,  and  to  accomplish  all  ob- 
jects by  organized  masses.  A  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point  has  begun  to  manifest  itself,  and  murmurs 
against  the  countless  societies  which  modestly  solicit 
or  authoritatively  claim  our  aid,  which  now  assail  us 
with  fair  promises  of  the  good  which  they  purpose,  and 
now  with  rhetorical  encomiums  on  the  good  they  have 
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done,  begin  to  break  forth  from  the  judicious  and  well 
disposed,  as  well  as  from  the  querulous  and  selfish. 
These  doubls  aud  complaints,  however,  are  most  fre- 
quently excited  by  particular  cases  of  unfair  or  Injuri- 
ous operations  in  societies.  As  yet  no  general  prin- 
ciples have  been  established,  by  which  the  value  of 
this  mode  of  action  may  be  determined,  or  the  relative 
claims  of  different  associations  may  be  weighed.  We 
will  not  promise  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  we  hope 
to  furnish  some  help  to  a  sounder  judgment  than  yet 
prevails  on  the  subject. 

That  the  subject  deserves  attention,  no  man  who  ob- 
serves the  signs  of  the  times  can  doubt.  Its  impor- 
tance forces  itself  on  the  reflecting.  In  truth,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  or  features  of  our 
age,  is  the  energy  with  which  the  principle  of  combina- 
tion, or  of  action  by  joint  forces,  by  associated  numbers, 
is  nnnifesting  itself  It  may  be  said,  without  much  ex- 
aggerition  that  every  thing  is  done  now  by  societies. 
Men  have  learned  what  wonders  can  be  accomplished 
in  certain  cases  by  union,  and  seem  to  think  that  union 
is  competent  to  every  thing.  You  can  scarcely  name  an 
object  for  wbch  some  institution  has  not  been  formed. 
Would  nei  spread  one  set  of  opinions,  or  crush  an- 
other '  They  make  a  society.  Would  tliey  improve 
the  penal  code,  or  relieve  poor  debtors  ?  They  make 
societies.  Would  they  encourage  agriculture,  or  manu- 
factures, or  science  ?  They  make  societies.  Would 
OQC  class  encourage  horse-racing,  and  another  discourage 
travelling  on  Sunday  ?  They  form  societies.  We  have 
immense  institutions  spreading  over  the  country,  com- 
bining hosts  for  particular  objects.  We  have  mmute 
ramifications  of  these  societies,  penetrating  everywhere 
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except  through  the  poor-house,  and  conveying  resources 
from  the  domestic,  the  laborer,  and  even  the  child,  to 
the  centrai  treasury.  This  principle  of  association  is 
%vorthy  the  attention  of  the  philosopher,  who  simply  aims 
to  understand  society,  and  its  most  powerful  springs. 
To  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  it  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  for  it  is  a  mighty  engine,  and  must  act  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  to  an  extent  which  no  man  can 
foresee  or  comprehend- 

It  is  very  easy,  we  conceive,  to  explain  this  great 
developement  of  the  principle  of  cooperation.  The 
main  cause  is,  the  immense  facility  given  to  intercourse 
by  modern  improvements,  by  increased  commerce  and 
travelling,  by  the  post-office,  by  the  steam-boat,  and 
especially  by  the  press,  —  by  newspapers,  periodicals, 
tracts,  and  other  publications.  Through  these  means, 
men  of  one  mind,  through  a  whole  country,  easily  un- 
derstand one  another,  and  easily  act  together.  The 
grand  manoeuvre  to  which  Napoleon  owed  his  victories, 
we  mean  the  concentration  of  great  numbers  on  a  single 
point,  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  parties  and 
sects.  It  may  be  said,  that,  by  facilities  of  intercourse, 
men  are  brought  within  one  another's  attraction,  and 
become  arranged  according  to  tiieir  respective  affinities. 
Those  who  have  one  great  object,  find  one  another  out 
tiirough  a  vast  extent  of  country,  join  their  forces,  settle 
their  mode  of  operation,  and  act  together  with  the  uni- 
formity of  a  disciplined  army.  So  extensive  have  coali- 
tions become,  through  the  facilities  now  described,  and 
so  various  and  rapid  are  the  means  of  communication, 
that,  when  a  few  leaders  have  agreed  on  an  object,  an 
impulse  may  be  given  in  a  month  to  the  whole  country, 
whole  states  may  be  deluged  with  tracts  and  other  pub- 
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lications,  and  a  voice  like  that  of  many  waters,  be  called 
forth  from  immeDse  and  widely  separated  multitudes- 
Here  is  a  new  power  brought  to  bear  on  society,  and  il 
is  a  great  moral  question,  how  it  ought  to  be  viewed, 
and  what  duties  it  imposes. 

That  this  mode  of  action  has  advantages  and  recom- 
mendations, is  very  obvious.  The  principal  arguments 
in  its  favor  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Men,  it  is 
justly  said,  can  do  jointly,  what  ihey  cannot  do  singly. 
The  union  of  minds  and  hands  works  wonders.  Men 
grow  efficient  by  concentrating  their  powers.  Joint  ef- 
fort conquers  nature,  hews  through  mountains,  rears 
pyramids,  dikes  out  the  ocean,  Man,  left  to  himself, 
livmg  without  a  fellow,  if  ha  could  indeed  so  live,  would 
be  one  of  the  weakest  of  creatures.  Associated  with 
his  kind,  he  gains  dominion  over  the  strongest  animals, 
over  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and,  by  his  growing  knowl- 
edge, may  be  said  to  obtain  a  kind  of  property  in  the 
universe. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Men  not  only  accumulate  power  by 
union,  but  gain  warmth  and  earnestness.  The  heart  is 
kindled.  An  electric  communication  is  established  be- 
tween those  who  are  brought  nigh,  and  bound  to  each 
other,  m  common  labors.  Man  droops  in  sohtude.  No 
sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of  his  felbw-creature. 
The  mere  sight  of  a  human  countenance,  brightened  with 
strong  and  generous  emollon,  gives  new  strength  to  act 
or  suffer.  Union  not  only  brings  to  a  point  forces  which 
before  existed,  and  which  were  ineffectual  through  sep- 
aration, but,  by  the  feeling  and  interest  which  it  rouses, 
it  becomes  a  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new  forces, 
and  g'Ves  the  mind  a  consciousness  of  powers,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  unknowii- 
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We  have  here  given  the  common  arguments  by  which 
ihe  disposition  lo  association  is  justified  and  recommend- 
ed. They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  ;  name- 
ly, ihat  our  social  principles  and  relations  are  the  great 
springs  of  improvement,  and  of  vigorous  and  efficient 
exertion.  That  there  is  much  truth  in  this  representa- 
tion of  the  influences  of  society,  we  at  once  feel.  Thai, 
without  impulses  and  excitements  from  abroad,  without 
sympathies  and  communication  with  our  fellow-creatures, 
we  sliould  gain  nothing  and  accomplish  nothmg,  we  mean 
not  to  deny.  Still  we  apprehend,  that  on  this  subject 
there  is  a  want  of  accurate  views  and  just  discrimina- 
tion. We  apprehend  that  the  true  use  of  society  is  not 
sufficiently  understood ;  that  the  chief  benefit  which  it  is 
intended  to  confer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which  it  ex- 
poses us,  are  seldom  weighed,  and  that  errors  or  crude 
opinions  on  these  points  deprive  us  of  many  benefits  of 
our  social  connexions.  These  topics  have  an  obvious 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  is  plain  that 
the  better  we  understand  the  true  use,  the  chief  benefit, 
and  the  chief  peril  of  our  social  principles  and  relations, 
the  better  we  shall  be  prepared  to  judge  of  associations 
which  are  offered  to  our  patronage.  On  these  topics, 
then,  we  propose  first  to  give  our  views  ;  and  in  so  do- 
ing, we  shall  allow  ourselves  a  considerable  latitude, 
because,  in  our  judgment,  the  influences  of  society  at 
present  tend  strongly  lo  excess,  and  especially  menace 
that  individuality  of  character,  for  which  they  can  yield 
no  adequate  compensation. 

The  great  principle,  from  which  we  start  in  this  pre- 
liminary discussion,  and  in  which  all  otir  views  of  the 
topics  above  proposed  are  involved,  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed.     It  is  this; — Society  is  chiefly  important,  as 
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it  ministers  to,  and  calls  forth,  intellectual  and  moral 
energy  and  freedom.  Its  action  on  the  individual  is 
beneficial,  in  proportion  as  it  awakens  in  him  a  power  to 
act  on  himself,  and  to  control  or  withstand  the  social  in- 
fluences to  which  lie  is  at  first  subjected.  Society  serves 
us,  by  furnishing  objects,  occasions,  materials,  excite- 
ments, through  which  the  whole  soul  may  be  brought  in- 
to vigorous  exercise,  may  acquire  a  consciousness  of  its 
free  and  responsible  nature,  may  become  a  law  to  itself> 
and  may  rise  to  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  framing 
and  improving  itself  without  limit  or  end.  Inward,  crea- 
tive energy,  is  the  higliesi  good  which  accrues  to  us 
from  our  social  principles  and  connexions.  The  mind 
.is  enriched,  not  by  what  il  passively  receives  from  oth- 
ers, but  by  its  own  action  on  what  it  receives.  We 
would  especially  affirm  of  virtue,  that  it  does  not  con- 
sist in  what  we  inherit,  or  what  comes  to  us  from  abroad. 
It  is  of  inward  growth,  and  it  grows  by  nothing  so  much 
as  by  resistance  of  foreign  influences,  by  acting  front 
our  deliberate  convictions,  in  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples of  sympathy  and  imitation.  According  to  these 
views,  our  social  nature  and  connexions  are  means.  In- 
ward power  is  the  end  ;  a  power  which  is  to  triumph 
over,  and  control,  the  mfluence  of  society, 

"We  ai'e  told,  that  we  owe  to  society  our  most  valua- 
ble knowledge.  And  true  it  is,  thai,  were  we  cast  from 
birth  into  solitude,  we  should  grow  up  hi  brutal  igno- 
rance. Bui  it  is  also  true,  that  the  knowledge  which 
we  receive  is  of  little  value,  any  farther  than  it  is  food 
and  excitement  to  mtellectuai  action.  Its  worth  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  energy  with  which  it  is  sought  and 
employed.  Knowledge  is  noble,  in  proportion  as  it  is- 
prolific  ;   in  proportion  as  it  quickens  the  mind  to  tlie 
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acquisition  of  higher  truth.  Let  i(  be  rested  in  passive- 
ly, and  it  profits  us  nothing.  Let  the  judgment  of  oth- 
ers be  our  trust,  so  that  we  cease  to  judge  for  ourselves, 
and  the  inleliect  is  degraded  into  a  worthless  machine. 
The  dignity  of  tiie  mind  is  to  be  esthnated  by  the  ener- 
gy of  its  efforts  for  its  own  cniargement.  It  becomes 
heroic,  when  it  reverences  itself  and  asserts  its  freedom 
in  a  cowanlly  and  servile  age ;  when  it  withstands  socie- 
ty through  a  calm,  but  invincible  love  of  truth,  and  a 
consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  progress! veness  of  its 
powers. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  instruction  from  our 
fellow-creatures,  we  in  no  degree  question.  But  per- 
liaps  few  are  aware  how  imperfect  are  tlie  conceptions 
received  from  the  best  instructor,  and  how  much  must 
be  done  by  our  own  solitary  thinking,  to  give  them  con- 
sistency and  vividness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
fellow-creature  can  ever  impart  to  us  apprehensions  of 
a  complex  subject,  which  are  altogether  just.  Be  the 
teacher  ever  so  unerring,  his  language  can  hardly  com- 
municate his  mind  with  entire  precision ;  for  few  words 
awaken  exactly  the  same  thoughts  in  different  men. 
The  views  which  we  receive  from  the  most  gifted  be- 
ings, are  at  best  an  approximation  to  truth.  We  have 
spoken  of  unerring  teachers  ;  hut  where  are  these  to  be 
found  ?  Our  daily  intercourse  is  with  fallible  beings, 
most  of  whom  are  undisciplined  in  mteilect,  the  slaves 
of  prejudice,  and  unconscious  of  their  own  spiritual  en- 
ergies. The  essential  condition  of  intellectual  progress 
in  such  a  world,  is  the  resistance  of  social  infiuences,  or 
of  impressions  from  our  fellow-heings. 

What  we  have  said  of  intellectual,  is  still  more  true 
of  moral  progress.    No  human  being  exists,  whose  char- 
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acter  can  be  proposed  as  a  faultless  model.  But,  could 
a  perfect  individual  be  found,  we  should  only  injure  our- 
selves by  indiscriminate,  servile  imitation ;  for  much 
which  is  good  m  anolher,  is  good  in  him  alone,  belongs 
to  his  peculiar  constitution,  has  been  the  growth  of  his 
peculiar  experience,  is  harmonious  and  beautiful  only  in 
combination  with  Iiis  other  attributes,  and  would  be  un- 
natural, awkward,  and  forced  in  a  servile  imitator.  The 
very  strength  of  emotion,  which  in  one  man  is  virtue,  in 
another  would  be  defect;  for  vbtue  depends  on  tbe  bal- 
ance which  exists  between  tbe  various  principles  of  the 
Boul ;  and  that  intenseness  of  feeling,  which,  when  join- 
ed with  force  of  thought  and  purpose,  is  healthful  and 
mvigorating,  would  prove  a  disease,  or  might  approach 
msanity,  in  a  weak  and  sensitive  mind.  No  man  should 
part  with  bis  individuality,  and  aim  to  become  another. 
No  process  is  so  fatal  as  that  which  would  cast  all  men 
mto  one  mould.  Every  human  being  is  intended  to  have 
a  character  of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is,  to  do 
what  no  other  can  do.  Our  common  nature  is  to  be 
unfolded  in  unbounded  diversities.  It  is  rich  enough  for 
infinite  manifestations.  It  is  to  wear  innumerable  forms 
of  beauty  and  glory.  Every  human  being  has  a  work 
to  carry  on  within,  duties  to  perform  abroad,  influences 
to  exert,  which  are  peculiarly  his,  and  which  no  con- 
science but  his  own  can  leach.  Let  him  not,  then,  en- 
slave his  conscience  to  others,  but  act  with  the  freedom, 
strength,  and  dignify  of  one,  whose  highest  law  is  in  his 
own  breast. 

We  know  that  it  may  be  replied  to  us,  that  Provi- 
dence, by  placing  us  at  birth  in  entire  subjection  to  so- 
cial influences,  has  marked  out  society  as  the  great  in- 
Ktriiment  of  determining  ihe  human  mind.      Tbe  child,  it 
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IS  said,  is  plainly  designed  to  receive  passively  and  with 
unresisting  simplicity,  a  host  of  impressions,  thoughts, 
aiid  feelings,  from  those  around  him.  This  we  know. 
But  we  know,  too,  that  childhood  is  not  to  endure  for 
ever.  We  know  that  the  impressions,  pleasures,  pains, 
which  throng  and  possess  the  infant  mind,  are  intended 
to  awaken  in  it  an  enei^,  by  whicli  it  is  to  subject 
ihem  to  itself;  by  which  it  is  to  separate  from  the  ci-ude 
mass  what  is  true  and  pure  ;  by  which  it  is  to  act  upon, 
and  modify,  and  throw  into  new  combinations,  the  ma- 
terials forced  upon  it  originally  by  sen^atitHi  and  society. 
It  is  only  by  putting  fortii  ibis  inward  and  self-forming 
power,  that  we  emerge  from  childhood.  He  who  con- 
linues  to  be  passively  moulded,  prolongs  his  infancy  to 
the  tomb.  There  is  deep  wisdom  in  the  declaration  of 
Jesus,  that  to  be  his  discijlle,  we  must  "hate  fathei  and 
mother";  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  must  surrender 
the  prejudices  of  education  lo  the  new  lights  which  God 
gives  us  ;  that  the  love  of  truth  must  triumph  over  the 
influences  of  our  best  and  earliest  friends ;  diat,  forsak- 
ing the  maxims  of  society,  we  must  frame  ourselves  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  moral  perfection  set  before 
us  in  the  life,  spirit,  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  II 
IS  interesting  to  observe  how  the  Creator,  who  has  sub- 
jected the  child  at  first  lo  social  influences,  has,  even  at 
that  age,  provided  for  its  growing  freedom,  by  inspiring 
it  with  an  overflowing  animation,  an  inexpressible  joj , 
an  impatience  of  iimils,  a  diirst  for  novelly,  a  delight  in 
adventure,  an  ardent  fancy,  all  suited  to  balance  the  au* 
thority  of  the  old,  and  gradually  mingling  with  the  cre- 
dulity of  infancy  that  questioning,  doubting  spirit,  on 
which  intellectual  progress  chiefly  depends. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  our  danger  from  society 
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foreign  pressure  is  our  only  safeguard,  and  is  essential 
to  virtue.  All  virtue  lies  in  individual  action,  in  inward 
energy,  in  self-determination.  There  is  no  moral  wordi 
in  being  swept  away  by  a  crowd,  even  towards  ihe  best 
objects.  We  must  act  from  an  inward  spring.  The 
good,  as  well  as  the  bad,  may  injure  us,  if,  through  that 
intolerance  which  is  a  common  infirmity  of  the  good, 
they  impose  on  us  authoritatively  their  own  convictions, 
and  obstruct  our  own  intellectual  and  moral  activity. 
A  slate  of  society,  in  which  correct  habits  prevail,  may 
produce  in  many,  a  mechanical  regularity  and  religion, 
which  is  any  tiling  but  virtue.  Nothing  morally  great 
or  good  springs  from  mere  sympathy  and  imitation. 
These  principles  will  only  forge  chains  for  us,  and  per- 
petuate our  infancy,  unless  more  and  more  controlled 
and  subdued  by  that  inward  lawgiver  and  judge,  whose 
authority  is' from  God,  and  whose  sway  over  our  whole 
nature,  alone  secures  its  free,  glorious,  and  everlastmg 
expansion. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it  most  deeply,  that 
our  connexion  with  society,  as  it  is  our  greatest  aid, 
so  it  is  our  greatest  peril.  We  are  in  constant  danger 
of  being  spoiled  of  our  moral  judgment,  and  gf  our 
power  over  ourselves  ;  and,  in  losing  tliese,  we  lose  the 
chief  prerogatives  of  spiritual  beings.  We  sink,  as  far 
as  mind  can  sink,  into  the  world  of  matter,  the  chief 
distinction  of  which  is,  that  it  wants  self-motion,  or 
moves  onis-  from  foreign  impulse.  The  propensity  in 
our  fellow- creatures,  which  we  have  most  to  dread,  is 
that,  which,  though  most  severely  condemned  by  Jesus, 
is  yet  the  most  frequent  infirmity  of  his  followers  ;  we 
mean,  the  propensity  to  rule,  to  tyrannize,  to  war  with 
ihe  freedom  of  their  equals,  to  make  themselves  stand- 
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ards  for  other  ininds,  to  be  kwgi\ers,  imiead  of  breth- 
ren and  friends,  to  their  rice  Our  great  and  most  dif- 
ficult duly,  as  social  beings,  is,  to  deiive  constant  aid 
from  society  without  taking  its  }oke  ,  to  open  our  minds- 
to  the  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  peisua'^ions  ol  othersj 
and  jet  to  hold  fa^t  the  sacied  right  of  piivate  judg- 
ment,  to  receive  impulses  from  oar  felloii-beings,  and 
jet  10  act  fro«  our  own  souls  ,  to  -.jmpathize  witb 
others,  and  yet  to  deteimme  our  own  feelngs  ,  to  act 
with  others,  and  yet  to  follow  our  own  consciences  ,  to 
unite  social  deference  and  self  dominion  ,  to  join  moi- 
al  self  subbflence  with  social  dependence  ,  to  le'pect 
others  without  losing  self  respect,  lo  love  our  friends, 
and  to  leverence  oui  superiors,  whilst  our  supreme 
homage  is  given  to  that  moral  perfection  which  no 
friend  and  no  superior  has  realized,  and  which,  if  faith- 
frilly  pursued,  will  often  demand  separation  from  all 
around  us.  Such  is  our  great  work  as  social  beings, 
and,  to  perform  it,  we  should  bok  habitually  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  distinguished  by  nothing  more  than  by 
moral  independence,  than  by  resisting  and  overcoming 
the  weld. 

The  reverence  for  our  own  moial  nature,  on  which 
we  have  now  insisted,  needs  earnest  and  perpetual  in- 
culcation. This  virtue  finds  few  aids  from  abroad.  All 
religions  and  governments  have  more  or  less  warred 
with  it.  Even  that  religion,  which  came  from  God  to 
raise  man  to  a  mora!  eniplie  over  hiraself,^as  been 
seized  on  by  the  selfish  and  intolerant  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  all  its  sanctions  have  been  brought  to 
bear  against  that  free,  independent  action  of  thought  and 
conscience,  which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  promote. 
In  truth,  men  Deed  lo  he  instructed  in  nothing  moto 
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than  in  what  they  owe  to  their  own  spiritual  faculties. 
The  sacredness  of  the  moral  principle  in  every  human 
breast ;  its  divine  right  of  dominion  ;  the  jealousy  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  protected  against  our  own  passions, 
and  the  usurpations  of  society  ;  the  watchful  care  with 
which  it  should  be  unfolded,  refined,  and  fortified,  by 
communion  with  ourselves,  with  great  and  good  minds, 
widi  that  brightest  manifestation  of  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  with  God  himself ;  the  awe  with  which  its  deliber- 
ate dictates  should  be  heard  ;  the  energy  which  it  may 
and  should  put  forth  in  opposition  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
to  human  frowns  or  smiles  ;  the  subUme  tranquillity 
to  which  it  may  ascend  ;  the  conscious  union  with  God 
which  it  may  attain,  and  through  which  it  seems  to  par- 
lake  of  his  omnipotence  ;  iliese  prerogatives  of  the  mor- 
al nature,  of  that  element  and  spaik  of  Divinity  in  the 
soul,  are  almost  forgotten  in  the  condition  of  servitude 
to  which  the  multitude  are  reduced  by  the  joint  tyranny 
of  the  passions  and  of  society. 

It  ts  interesting  and  encouraging  to  observe,  that  the 
enslaving  power  of  society  over  the  mind  is  decreasing, 
through  what  would  seem  at  first  to  threaten  its  enlarge- 
ment ;  we  mean,  through  the  extension  of  social  inter- 
course. This  is  a  distinction  of  our  age,  and  one  of  its 
chief  means  of  improvement.  Men  are  widening  their 
bounds,  exchanging  thoughts  and  feelings  with  fellow- 
beings  far  and  wide,  with  inhabitants  of  other  countries, 
with  subjects  of  other  governments,  with  professors  of 
other  modes  of  faith.  Distant  nations  are  brought  near, 
and  are  acting  on  one  another  with  a  new  power  ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  these  differing  and  often  hostile  influ- 
ences balance  or  neutralize  one  another,  and  almost 
compel  the  intellect  lo  act,  to  compare,  to  judge,  to 
25* 
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frame  itself.  This  we  deem  an  immense  benefit  of  toe 
multiplication  of  books  at  the  prearait  day.  The  best 
books  contain  errors,  and  deserve  a  very  limited  trust. 
But,  wherever  men  of  thought  and  genius  publish  free 
ly,  tliey  will  perpetually  send  forth  new  views,  to  keej 
alive  the  intellectual  action  of  the  world  ;  will  give  a 
frequent  shock  to  received  opinions  ;  will  lead  men  tp 
contemplate  great  subjects  from  new  positions,  and,  by 
thus  awakening  individual  and  independent  energy,  nill 
work  higher  good  than  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
spread.  The  same  effect  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
study  of  different  languages,  which  occupies  more  and 
more  space  in  our  systems  of  educadon  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  hapfwest  effect.  A  great  man  used 
to  say,  that,  in  learning  a  neiv  language,  he  had  gained 
a  new  soul,  so  fresh  and  original  were  Uie  views  which 
it  opened  to  him.  A  new  language,  considered  in  itself, 
or  without  reference  to  the  writings  which  it  contains, 
seems  to  us  a  vahiable  possession,  on  account  of  the  new 
combinations  of  thought  svhich  its  vocabulary  presents; 
and  when  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  minds  of  a  people, 
whose  institutions,  education,  climate,  temperament,  re- 
ligion, and  history  differ  from  our  own,  and  in  whom, 
of  consequence,  our  common  nature  is  taking  a  new 
form,  it  is,  to  one  who  has  power  to  understand  its  use, 
an  invaluable  acquisition.  In  truth,  we  cannot  express 
loo  strongly  the  importance  we  attach  to  an  enlarged 
intercourse  «ilh  other  minds,  considered  as  the  means 
of  freeing  and  quickening  our  own.  This  is  the  chief 
good  of  extensive  institutions  for  education.  They  place 
us  under  diversified  social  influences  ;  connect  us  with 
the  dead  as  well  as  with  the  hving ;  accumulate  for  ua 
the  thougnts  of  all  ages  and  nations  ;  take  us  out  of  the 
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narrow  circle  of  a  neighbourhood,  or  churcli,  or  com- 
munity; make  as  fellow-citizens  wilh  ihe  friends  of 
truth  under  the  whole  heaven,  and,  tlirough  tiiese  vaii- 
ous  and  often  hostile  influences,  aid  and  encourage  us  to 
that  independent  moral  judgment,  and  inlehectual  dis- 
crimination, hy  which  our  views  are  more  and  more 
purified  and  enlarged. 

We  regret  that  religion  has  not  done  more  to  promote 
this  enlarged  intercourse  of  minds,  the  great  means,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  reconciling  social  aids  with  personal 
independence.  As  yet,  religion  has  generally  assumed 
a  sectarian  form,  and  its  disciples,  making  narrowness  a 
matter  of  conscience,  have  too  often  shunned  connex- 
ion wilh  men  of  different  views  as  a  pestilence,  and 
yielded  their  minds  to  the  exclusive  influences  of  the 
leaders  and  teachers  of  their  separate  factions.  Indeed, 
we  fear  that  in  no  department  of  life  has  the  social  prin- 
ciple been  perverted  more  into  an  instrument  of  iniel- 
lectual  thraldom,  than  in  religion.  We  could  multiply 
proofs  without  end,  hut  will  content  ourselves  with  a 
single  illustration  drawn  from  what  are  called  "revivals 
of  religion."  We  have  many  objections  to  iJiese^as 
commonly  conducted ;  but  nothing  offends  us  more,  than 
their  direct  and  striking  tendency  to  overwhelm  the  mind 
with  foreign  influences,  and  to  strip  it  of  all  self-direc- 
tion. In  these  feverish  seasons,  religion,  or  what  hears 
the  name,  is  spread,  as  by  contagion,  and  to  escape  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  as  to  avoid  a  raging  epidemic.  Who- 
ever knows  any  thing  of  human  nature,  knows  tho  effect 
of  excitement  in  a  crowd.  When  systematically  pro- 
longed and  urged  onward„  it  subverts  deliberation  and 
self-control.  The  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and 
home  away  as  in  a  whirlwind.      The  prevalent  emotion. 
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be  it  love  or  hatred,  terror  or  enthusiasm,  masters  every 
mind,  which  is  not  fortified  by  a  rare  energy,  or  secured 
by  a  rare  insensibility.  In  revivals,  a  multitude  are 
subjected  at  once  to  strong  emotions,  which  are  swelled 
and  perpetuated  by  the  most  skilful  management.  The 
individual  is  never  suffered  to  escape  the  grasp  of  the 
leading  or  subordinate  agents  in  the  work,*  A  ma- 
chinery of  social  influences,  of  "  inquiry  meetings,"  of 
"  anxious  meetings,"  of  conferences,  of  prayer  meet- 
ings, of  perpetual  private  or  public  impulses,  is  brought 
to  hear  on  the  diseased  subject,  untU,  exhausted  in  body 
and  mind,  he  becomes  the  passive,  powerless  recipient 
of  whatever  form  or  impressions  it  may  be  thought  fit  to 
give  him.  Happily  for  mankind,  our  nature  loses  its 
sensibility  to  perpetual  stimulants,  and  of  consequence  a 
revival  is  succeeded  by  what  is  called  "a  dull,  dead, 
stupid  season."  This  dull  time  is  a  merciful  repose 
granted  by  Providence  to  the  overwrought  and  oppress- 
ed mind,  and  gives  some  chance  for  calm,  dehberate, 
individual  thought  and  action.  Thus  the  kindness  of 
nature  is  perpetually  counterworking  the  excesses  of 
men,  and  a  religion,  which  begins  in  partial  insanity,  is 
ofien  seen  to  attain  by  degrees  to  the  calmness  and  dig- 
nity of  reason. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  stated,  at  greater 
length  than  we  intended,  our  views  of  the  true  and 
highest  benefits  of  society.      These  seem  to  us  great, 

*  We  recollect  seeing  the  following  direction  gfavely  given  for  man- 
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unspeakably  great.  At  the  same  time,  like  all  other 
goods,  they  are  accompanied  with  serious  perils.  So- 
ciety too  often  oppresses  the  energy  which  it  was  meant 
to  quicken  and  exalt. — We  now  pass  to  our  principal 
subject ;  to  the  associations  for  public  purposes,  whether 
benevolent,  moral,  or  religious,  which  are  so  multiplied 
in  the  present  age.  And  here  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  two  remarks  ;  the  first  intended  to  assign  to  such  as- 
sociations their  proper  place  or  rank,  and  the  second, 
to  suggest  a  principle,  by  which  useful  societies  may  be 
distinguished  from  such  as  are  pernicious,  and  by  which 
we  may  be  aided  in  dislribudng  among  them  our  favor 
and  patronage. 

Our  first  remark  is,  tliat  we  should  beware  of  con- 
founding togedier,  as  of  equal  importance,  those  asso- 
ciations which  are  formed  by  our  Creator,  which  spring 
from  our  very  constitution,  and  are  inseparable  from  our 
being,  and  tliose  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  which 
man  invents  for  particular  times  and  exigencies.  Let 
us  never  place  our  weak,  short-sighted  contrivances  on 
a  level  witli  the  arrangements  of  God.  We  have  ac- 
knowledged the  infinite  importance  of  society  to  the 
developement  of  human  powers  and  affections.  But 
when  we  speak  thus  of  society,  we  mean  chiefly  the 
relations  in  which  God  has  placed  us ;  we  mean  the 
connexions  of  family,  of  neighbourhood,  of  country,  and 
the  great  bond  of  humanity,  uniting  us  with  our  whole 
kind,  and  not  Missionary  societies,  Peace  societies,  or 
Charitable  societies,  which  men  have  contrived.  These 
last  have  their  uses,  and  some  do  great  good ;  but  they 
are  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the  societies  in  which 
nature  places  us,  than  the  torches  which  we  kindle  on 
earth  in  the  darkness  of  night,  are  to  be  paralleled  with 
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the  all-pervadjng  and  all-glorifying  light  of  llie  sini.  We 
make  these  remarks,  because  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  men  to  forget  the  value  of  what  is  familiar, 
natural,  ant!  universal,  and  to  ascribe  undue  importance 
to  what  is  extraordinary,  forced,  and  rare,  and  therefore 
striking.  ArtificiaJ  associations  have  their  use,  but  are 
not  to  be  named  wifh  those  of  nature ;  and  to  these  last, 
tlierefore,  we  are  to  give  our  chief  regard. 

We  can  easily  illustrate,  by-  examples,  the  inferiority 
of  human  associations.  In  Boston,  there  are  two  Asy- 
lums for  chiJdren,  which  deserve,  we  tiiink,  a  high  place 
among  useful  institutions.  Not  a  little  time  is  spent 
upon  ihem.  Hundreds  conspire  to  carry  them  on,  and 
we  have  anniversaries  to  collect  crowds  for  iheir  sup- 
port. And  what  is  the  ainount  of  good  accomplished  .' 
Between  one  and  two  hundred  children  are  provided 
for,  a  number  worthy  of  all  Uie  care  bestowed  on  these 
charities.  But  compare  this  number  with  all  the  children 
of  this  city,  with  the  thousands  who  throng  our  streets 
and  our  schools.  And  how  are  these  fed,  ciotlied, 
educated  ?  We  hear  of  no  subscriptions,  no  anniver- 
saries for  their  benefit ;  yet  how  they  flourish  compared 
witli  the  subjects  of  Asylums  !  These  are  provided  for 
by  that  unostentatious  and  unpraised  society,  which  God 
has  instituted, — a  family.  That  shelter,  home,  which 
nature  rears,  protects  them,  and  it  is  an  estabhshment 
worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  institutions,  great  or 
small,  which  man  has  devised.  In  truth,  just  as  far  as 
this  is  improved,  as  its  duties  are  performed,  and  its 
blessings  prized,  all  artificial  institutions  are  superseded. 
Here  then  is  the  sphere  for  ibe  agency  of  the  wise  and 
good  Improve  the  family,  strengthen  and  purify  the 
relations  of  domestic  life,  and  more  is  done  for  the  hap- 
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piness  and  progress  of  the  race  than  by  ihe  most  splendii] 
chanties.  —  Let  us  take  aiioiher  example,  the  Hospital 
'n  the  same  metropohs  ;  a  noble  inslitulion,  worthy  of 
high  praise.  But  where  is  it  that  tlie  sick  of  our  city 
are  healed  ?  Must  you  look  for  them  in  the  Hospital  ? 
You  may  find  there,  perhaps,  and  should  rejoice  To  find 
there,  6fty  or  sixty  beds  for  the  poor.  The  thousaads 
who  sicken  and  die  among  us  are  to  be  found  in  their 
homes,  watched  over  by  the  nursing  care  of  modiers 
and  sisters,  surrounded  by  that  tenderness  which  grows 
up  only  at  home.  —  Let  us  take  another  example,  Mis- 
sionary societies.  This  whole  country  is  thrown  into 
excitement  to  support  missions.  The  rich  are  taxed, 
and  the  poor  burdened.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are 
burdened  without  object  for  Chiistianity  is  so  mfinile 
a  bless  ng,  that  ne  consent  to  an)  honest  methods  of 
sending  it  abroad  But  what  is  the  amount  of  good  ef 
lected  '  4.  few  missionar  es  w  e  kno«  not  the  j  rec  se 
numbei  aie  sipported  of  «hom  most  ha\e  hitlierto 
brought  little  to  pass  Who  cm  compare  as'-ociations 
for  this  object  with  chuiches  or  tho^e  congregations 
of  neighbourb  for  regular  noiship  nhch  Ghrstianity 
has  mstitiled  and  to  v\hich  nature  has  aluays  prompted 
the  professois  of  the  same  faith'  Thiough  these  in 
calculable  ad  is  gv  n  to  thesippirt  tnd  difiui  on  of 
Christianitj  ,  and  )et  through  the  piopentitv  of  human 
nature  to  exaggerate  what  is  foiced  and  artificial  one 
misaionarj  at  a  distance  is  thought  of  moie  importance 
than  a  hundred  ministeis  neai  and  the  sending  of  him 
abroad  is  extolled  as  an  mcompanbl)  gieater  exploit 
of  pietj  than  the  sippoit  ol  our  owi  places  of  «oiship 
We  mean  not  to  discourage  Missionary  ocieties  but 
the  truth  IS,  that  Cliristianity  is  to  be  diffused  mcom 
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parably  nioie  by  caimg  for  and  promoting  it  iii  our  natu- 
ral relations,  m  our  hoinei,  in  oui  common  ciicles  and 
chuichea,  than  by  institutions  endowed  with  the  reve- 
nuLS  of  nationa  lor  stsiiding  it  to  distaiir  lands  The 
great  obstruction  to  Christiinily  tmong  foieign  nations 
IS,  lis  moperatu encsB  among  the  nations  which  profess 
It  ^\e  oiiei  others  a  rehgion  which,  in  their  appre- 
hension, has  done  ti  e  yveis  no  great  E;ood  The  true 
couise  Is,  to  rely  less  on  our  machineij  of  Cent  socie- 
ties, and  National  societies',  and  to  relj  moie  on  the 
connexions  and  arrangements  of  nature  oi  ot  Ood 

We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  would  on  no 
account  discourage  the  Asylum,  the  Hospital,  the  Mis- 
sionary society..  All  receive  our  cheerful  support.  We 
only  mean  to  say,  that  our  great  s  f       p      e 

ment  and  happiness   are  our  naiur.l      1  d 

socialions,  and  that  to  understand    I         b  and    o 

attach  ourselves  more  faithfully  to     i        d  a  e    1  e 

great  social  means  of  carrying  focw    d    1  Id       A 

striking  confirmation   of  these  rem    k  y  b     f    nd 

in  the  Romish  Church.      The  prob  bl  y  1  n 

der  the  Cailiolic  religion  in  the  da  1  g  1  we 
larger  contributions  to  the  relief  of  tb    d  d        p 

portion  to  the  wealth  of  communit  h  j 

and  contributions  by  associations  wl  1  g  1  d  al 
giving  as  one  of  their  main  du  e  s^e  n  h  n 
teries.      But  the  monks,   i  1  o  cj        d    1         1  f 

nature,  the  society  which  Gol  had  1    n       1 

to  form  new  and  artificial  bond  n  o  e  fa  o  able,  as 
they  thought,  to  doing  good  nade  a  sad  n  ake  Their 
own  characters  were  inju  ed  and  1  e  e  y  la  ities 
doled  out  from  convents,  ncreased  tl  e  bej,j,a  y  hich 
ihey  hoped  to  relieve.     So  sacred  s  na  ire    la      can- 
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doin  to  others.  We  cannot,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  make  any  being  happy.  We  can  give  others  the 
means  of  happiness,  togetlier  with  motives  to  the  faith- 
ful use  of  iliern  ;  but  on  this  faitlifulness,  on  the  free  and 
fiih  exercise  of  (heir  own  powers,  their  happiness  de- 
pends. There  is  thus  a  fixed,  impassable  limit  to  hu- 
man benevolence.  It  can  only  make  men  happy  through 
themselves,  through  their  own  freedom,  and  energy. 
We  go  further.  We  believe  that  God  has  set  the  same 
limit  to  his  own  benevolence.  He  makes  no  being 
happy,  in  any  other  sense  than  in  that  of  giving  him 
ai      p  m    ■  d      li  Id  f  ■  W 

hi  1     k     h  d  g    d 

J    1  f        <?t  Th  g    d     h   i       m 
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and  to  wield  "it  [  lea  u  e  We  beg  our  readers  to  carry 
with  them  tl  e  p  c  pie  now  laid  down  In  judging  of 
associations  o  nq  el  ow  far  they  are  filled  to  call 
forth  energy,  active  talent,  religious  inquiry,  a  free  and 
manly  virtue.  We  insist  on  these  remarks,  because  not 
a  few  associations  seem  to  us  exceedingly  exception- 
able, on  account  of  their  tendency  to  fetter  men,  to  re- 
press energy,  to  injure  the  free  action  of  individuals  and 
society,  and  because  this  tendency  lurks,  and  is  to  be 
guarded  against,  even  in  good  institutions  On  this 
point  we  cannot  but  enlarge ;  for  we  deen  it  of  the  high- 
est importance. 
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Associations  often  injure  free  action  b}  a  ver\  plain 
and  obvious  openlion  They  accumulate  power  in  a 
few  hands  and  ths  tikes  pi  ice  just  in  proportion  to  the 
surface  o\er  which  the)  spread  In  a  laig  mslitulion, 
a  few  men  rule  a  few  do  eveij  thing  nnd  if  the  inati 
tution  happens  to  be  directed  to  objects  about  vhch 
conflict  and  controver  j  emsl,  a  fen  aie  ible  to  e-vcite 
in  the  mass  strong  iid  bitter  passions  and  by  tl  eoe  to 
obtain  an  immense  ascendt.ncy  lliiough  such  an  as 
sociation  widelj  spread  yet  closely  connected  bj  party 
ieeling  a  ie  \  leaders  cai  send  their  voices  and  spun 
fal'  an  1  wide  and  where  great  funds  are  accumulated 
can  leag  le  a  host  of  in  truments  and  by  menace  and 
appeals  to  interest  can  silence  opposition  4(coidiDg 
h  we  feai  that  m  tins  country,  an  influence  is  growing 
up  through  widely  spiead  societies,  altogether  at  war 
wiih  the  spirit  ot  o  ir  institutions  and  nhich,  unless  jeal 
ously  watched  will  gradually  but  surelj  encioach  on 
fieedom  of  thought  ol  speech  nnd  of  the  press  It  is 
very  "striking  to  obseiie  how  by  such  combinations 
the  lerj  meani  of  eicouraging  a  free  action  of  men's 
minds  may  be  turned  against  it  We  all  e  teem  the 
press  as  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties  as  the  power 
which  IS  to  quicken  intellect  bj  giung  to  all  minds  an 
opportuniti  to  irt  on  all  jNow  by  means  ol  Tract 
soc  elies  spiead  oier  a  whole  commun  t}  Tid  acime 
under  a  cenlnl  bod\  a  ft  v  mdiuduals  peihaps  not 
more  than  twenty  may  determine  the  chief  reading  for 
a  great  part  o!  the  children  of  the  community  and  for 
a  majoiity  of  the  adults  and  may  deluge  our  country 
witii  worthies  sectarian  writings  fitted  onh  to  penert 
Its  taste,  degrade  its  intellect  and  madden  it  w  th  i  itol 
erance  Let  associations  devoted  to  any  objects  which 
26* 
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r.ieties  directed  by  the    j  ai   }     f     f         f  th  h 

more  to   dread  from  su  1  p  h       lal    h     d       d 

we  know  no  truth  aga  h    1     h  y       y  b 

cessfully  turned.    In  thl  trj    f        1 

be  dreaded,  than  organ  I  y     hi 

pubhe  opinion  may  be  b      gl        b       )  il}    g 

individuals  or  sects.     F  1  f    1     g     p  bl 

opinion  is  often  unjust ;  b  h  b  d    d      d 

fixed   by  pledged  socit  Ij       !  y 

ceive  new  impulses,  it  j  S  I    m     n 

injured.     On  the  contr    y    wl         1      kl  d      d  ul 

ed  by  vast  associations  d    g        lb      m    g  a 

steady,  unrelenting  tyr        b        b        g    b  d    p  o- 

scribing  die  resolute,  sil  g  f  P  '  d  ri  Uy 
denying  the  dearest  rehgious  and  civil  rights.  We  say 
not  that  all  great  associations  must  be  thus  abused.  We 
know  that  some  are  useful.  We  know,  too,  that  there 
are  cases,  in  which  it  is  important  that  public  opinion 
should  be  condensed,  or  act  in  a  mass.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  danger  of  great  associations  is  increased 
by  the  very  fact,  diat  they  are  sometimes  useful.  They 
are  perilous  instruments.  They  ought  to  be  suspected. 
They  are  a  kind  of  irregular  government  created  within 
our  constitutional  government.  Let  them  be  watched 
closely.  As  soon  as  we  find  them  resolved  or  disposed 
to  bear  down  a  respectable  man  or  set  of  men,  or  to 
force  on  the  community  measures  about  which  wise  and 
good  men  differ,  let  us  feel  that  a  dangerous  engine  is  at 
work  among  us,  and  oppose  to  it  our  steady  and  stern 
disapprobation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  of  great  institutions 
to  accumulate  power  in  a  few  hands.  These  few  they 
triake  more  active ;  but  they  tend  to  produce  depend- 
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enc,  and  to  deBtro\  leii-oiiginated  action  in  llie  tast 
multitudes  who  compose  them,  and  this  is  a  bLriuu=  in 
jurj  Few  comprehend  the  o'^tent  ol  this  e\  il  Indi 
vidual  action  i^>  tie  highest  good  What  we  want  is, 
that  men  should  do  light  more  and  moie  from  their  own 
minds,  and  less  and  less  Irom  imitilion,  fioin  a  foieign 
impulse,  from  sympathy  with  a  crowd  This  la  the 
Kind  of  action  which  we  recommend  Would  you  do 
good  accoidmg  to  the  Gospel  '  Do  it  secretly,  silent 
h  so  silently,  that  the  left  hand  mil  not  know  what  the 
light  hand  docth  ihis  preuept  does  not  fdvor  thb 
clamorous!  and  far  puhlished  efioits  ol  a  Ici^ued  muhi 
tude  We  me-in  not  to  seser  men  fiom  otheiu  in  well 
doing,  for  we  ha\e  uaid,  there  aie  many  good  objects 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  b)  numbeis  But,  gen* 
erall}  speaking,  we  can  do  most  good  hj  individudl  ac- 
tion, and  our  own  Mitiie  is  incompaiablj  moie  improied 
by  It  It  IS  vastly  better,  for  example  that  we  should 
give  om-  own  monej  with  our  own  hands,  from  our  own 
judgment,  and  thiough  peisonal  interest  in  the  distresses 
of  others,  than  that  we  should  send  it  b>  a  substilute 
Second  hand  charitj  is  not  as  good  to  the  gn  er  or  re- 
cener  as  immediate  There  ate,  indeed,  uigent  cases 
where  we  cannot  act  immediately,  or  cinnot  ilone  do 
the  a;ood  requued  There  let  us  join  with  others  ,  but 
where  we  can  do  good  secretly,  and  "Jeparalelj,  or  on- 
ly with  some  dear  friend,  we  shall  ilmost  certainlj  put 
forth  in  thi-j  way  more  of  mtellect  and  heait,  more 
of  sjmpath)  and  strenuous  purpose,  and  shall  awaken 
more  of  (irtuous  sensibility  m  those  whom  we  relieve, 
tlian  jf  we  were  ta  be  parts  of  a  multihir^c  in  accom 
plishmg  the  same  end  Individual  action  is  the  great 
point  to  be  secured      That  man  ilone  understands  the 
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Uue  use  of  society,  who  learns  from  it  to  act  more  and 
more  from  hia  own  delibente  comiction  to  think  more 
for  himself,  to  be  less  swajed  bj  numbeio,  to  lely  more 
on  his  own  poweis  Oie  good  acton,  springing  from 
our  own  miiidi  peiformed  from  a  principle  withm,  per- 
f)rmed  «ithout  ihe  exntcmenl  of  an  urgmg  and  approi- 
ing  ^olce  from  abroad,  is  woidi  more  than  hundreds 
whirh  grow  fiom  mechanicd  imitation,  or  from  the  heat 
and  impulse  tth  ch  numbers  give  us  In  truth,  al!  greit 
actions  are  sohtarv  ones  Ali  the  threat  works  of  genius 
come  from  deep,  lonely  thoui^ht  The  writings  which 
have  quickened  electrified  regenerated  the  human  mind, 
did  not  spring  from  associations  That  is  mo  t  valuable 
which  is  individual,  which  is  maiked  by  what  is  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  in  him  who  accomplishes  it  In 
iruth  associaiiotis  are  chie!l\  useful  b)  gn  ing  means  and 
opportunuie'!  to  gifted  tndiv  dials  to  act  out  their  own 
minds  A  Missionarj  society  achieves  httle  good,  ex- 
cept when  It  an  send  forth  an  individual  wh)  wants  no 
teaching  or  tianing  from  the  societj,but  who  carries 
his  commission  and  chief  power  in  his  own  sou!  Me 
urge  this,  for  we  feel  that  we  are  all  in  danger  of  sac 
rificing  our  individuality  and  independence  to  our  social 
connexions  We  diead  new  social  trammels  They 
are  too  numerous  aheadj  From  these  views  we  learn, 
that  iheie  11  cause  to  iear  and  to  withstand  great  asso- 
ciations, as  far  as  ihej  interfere  with,  or  res  Wain,  indi- 
vidual action  personal  independence,  private  judgment, 
free,  self-ong mated  effort  We  do  fear,  from  not  a  few 
associations  which  exist,  that  ponei  is  to  be  ai'curauht- 
ed  in  the  h^nds  nf  a  few  and  1  servde,  tame  depend- 
ent spirit,  to  be  genet  afed  m  the  many  '^uch  is  the 
danger  of  our  times,  and  we  are  bound  as  Christian! 
and  freemen  to  withstand  it 
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We  have  now  laid  down  the  general  priBciples,  which, 
as  we  think,  are  to  be  apphed  to  associations  foi  pulhc 
objects  Another  part  of  our  woik  remaint  We  pro- 
pose to  oiier  some  remarks  on  -i  few  societies,  which  at 
this  time  demand  our  pationage,  or  excile  paiticukr  at 
lention  In  doing  this,  we  shall  speak  wi:h  our  custom- 
ar)  freedom ,  hut  we  heg  that  we  may  not  be  undei'iiood 
as  censuring  the  motnes  of  those  whose  pkns  and  modes 
of  operation  we  condemn 

Ihe  associations  for  suppiessmg  Infemperance  form 
an  mieresting  featuie  of  our  times  Their  object  is  of 
undoubted  utilitj,  and  unites  the  heaits  of  all  good  men 
They  aim  to  suppiess  an  undoubted  and  gross  tice,  to 
free  its  victims  from  ihe  woist  bondage,  to  raise  them 
from  biutal  degiadation  lo  the  liberty  and  happiness  ol 
men  Theie  is  one  strong  presumption  m  lavor  ol  the 
means  which  !he>  haie  used  We  have  ne\er  heard  of 
their  awakening  enmity  and  counteiaclion  In  one  pai- 
ticular,  some  of  them  ma}  hai  e  erred  We  refei  to  the 
compact  formed  bj  ibeir  members  foi  abbtaining  from 
wine  When  we  considLr,  dial  wine  is  universally  ac- 
loiow  lodged  to  be  an  mnocent,  and  often  «alutaiy  bever- 
i^e,  that  Jesus  sanctioned  its  use  bj  muaculously  in- 
cieasing  it  at  the  marrnge  feast,  ihit  the  Scriptures 
teach  us  to  thank  God  tor  it  as  a  good  gift,  intended 
to  "gladden  the  heirt  of  man,"  ird  when  to  these  con- 
sideraUons  we  add,  that  wine  countries  ate  disiinguished 
for  temperince,  we  are  obliged  to  regaid  ihis  pledge  as 
injudicious  ,  and  we  regret  it,  because  it  maj  bring  dis- 
trust and  contempt  on  an  excellent  institution,  and  be 
cause  its  abandonment,  for  it  cannot  long  continue,  may 
be  consliued  b\  some  as  a  warrant  for  returnmg  to  ine- 
briatmg  hquors      In  one  view,  the  success  of  the  eflorta 
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against  intemperance  affords  us  peculiar  satisfaction.  It 
demonstrates  a  truth,  little  felt,  but  infinitely  precious  ; 
namely,  the  recoverablencss  of  human  nature  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  vice.  It  teaches  us  never  to  despau- 
of  a  human  being.  It  teaches  us,  that  there  is  always 
something  to  work  on,  a  germ  to  be  unfolded,  a  spark 
which  may  be  cherished,  in  ihe  human  soul.  Intem- 
perance is  the  most  hopeless  state  into  wliich  a  man 
can  fall  ;  and  yet,  instances  of  recovery  from  this  vice 
have  rewarded  the  recent  labors  of  the  philanthropist. 
Let  philanthropy  then  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  improvement  is  never  lost,  and  let  it  convert 
this  conviction  into  new  and  more  strenuous  efforts  for 
thn  recovery  of  the  most  depraved- 

We  proced  now  to  Bible  societies.  These  need  no 
advocates.  Their  object  is  so  simple,  unexceptionable, 
bimeficent,  that  all  Protestants,  at  least,  concur  in  their 
support.  By  spreading  tlie  Bible  without  note  or  com- 
ment, they  especially  assert  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  are  thus  free  from  the  great  reproach  of 
trenching  on  Christian  freedom.  Perhaps  they  have 
not  always  been  conducted  with  sufficient  prudence. 
We  have  particularly  feared,  that  they  might  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  indiscreet  profusion.  We  believe  it 
to  be  a  good  rule,  that  where  the  poor  can  give  any 
thing  for  a  Bible,  no  matter  how  httle,  they  should  be 
encouraged  and  incited  to  pay  this  part  of  the  price. 
We  believe,  that  it  will  be  more  valued,  and  more 
carefully  preserved,  where  it  has  cost  something.  We 
de  not  think  of  the  Bible,  as  the  superstitious  among 
Catholics  and  heathens  do  of  relics  and  charms,  as  if 
its  mere  presence  in  a  family  were  a  necessarj-  good, 
We  wish  some  pledge  that  it  will  be  treated  with  re- 
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spe  nd  »e  fea  ilia  hs  e  pe  las  been  dm  lea 
by    1  e  la     h  1      h   h        ha    be  n  b     o   ed 

One  cau      of    1  e  e    1  la     oc  e  e     1  ke      d  v  du  1 

hae        peol     a     yalloeomk     af        lo 
n    he      ann    1    ef  o  a  d  a        d  ngly    hej    are  aj 

to  feel  a  i  a  fa  o  e  e  o  fe  1  1  e  I  e  I  ool  s 
a  e  aken  off  he  han  I  Wehnklaoe  ee 
sp         o    he  B I  le       even  m  P     a       ban  o  d 

tribute  It  widely  For  this  purpose,  us  exterior  should 
be  ti         I     h    Id  b    p        d  in  a  fair,  large  type, 

sh  Id  b  w  II  b  d  d  b  p  ded  with  a  firm  case. 
Th     1       p  especially  importaiit. 

Th    p        I  b    k    IS         Their  Bibles  too  often 

lie  n  h  m  hi  w  h  h  ir  domestic  utensils  : 
nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that,  when  soiled,  torn,  dishon- 
ored by  this  exposure,  they  are  regarded  with  less  re- 
spect, than  if  protected  with  peculiar  care. 

We  have  a  still  more  important  remark  to  make  in 
reference  to  Bible  societies.  In  our  last  number,  we 
noticed  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  recently  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  and  differing  from  those  in  common 
use,  by  a  new  translation  of  those  passages  of  the  Greek 
original,  of  which  the  true  reading  was  lost  or  neglected 
when  the  received  English  version  was  made.  This 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  we  stated  to  be  undoubt- 
edly more  correct,  more  conformed  to  the  original,  than 
our  common  editions.  On  this  point  we  speak  strongly, 
because  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  Bible 
societies,  and  of  all  conscientious  Christians.  To  such 
we  say,  —  Here  is  a  translation,  undoubtedly  more  faith- 
ful to  the  original  than  that  in  common  use.  You  have 
here  in  greater  purity  what  Jesus  Christ  said,  and  what 
his  Apostles  wrote ;  and  if  so,  you  arc  bound  by  your 
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allegiance  to  Christ  to  substitute  this  for  the 
translation.  We  know,  that  uneducated  Ciirislians  can- 
not settle  this  question.  We  therefore  respectfully,  and 
wilh  solemnity,  sohcit  for  it  the  atteDtion  of  learned 
men,  of  Christian  ministers,  of  professors  of  theology 
of  every  sect  and  name.  We  ask  for  the  calmest  and 
most  deliberate  investigation,  and  if,  as  we  believe,  there 
shall  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  claims  of  the  version 
which  we  have  recommended  ;  if  all  must  acknowledge 
that  it  renders  more  faithfully  the  words  of  the  inspired 
and  authorized  teachers  of  Christianity,  then  we  see  not 
how  it  can  be  denied  the  reception  and  diffusion  which 
It  deserves  We  conceivp,  that,  to  Bible  locieties, 
tins  IS  a  great  question,  and  not  to  he  eiaded  without 
unf  mhiulness  to  our  common  Master,  and  without  dis- 
respect to  the  holy  Sciipiures  We  fear,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  conscientiousness  on  this  subject  We  fear 
that  the  Bndsh  and  Foreign  Bible  Sociei)  has  forfeited, 
in  a  measure,  its  chiins  lo  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  the  church,  by  neglecting  to  secure  tlie  gieitest  pos- 
sible accuracy  and  fidebtj  to  the  new  transl  ttions  which 
they  have  set  forth  We  hear  continual  expressions 
of  reverence  foi  the  Bible ,  but  tho  most  unambiguous 
proofs  of  It,  ne  mean,  unwearied  efiorts  to  purify  it  from 
human  additions,  munlationi,  md  corruptions,  remain  to 
be  given 

Before  leaimg  the  consideiation  of  Bible  socienos, 
ne  cannot  but  refer  to  a  very  singular  trans iction  in 
relation  to  the  Scriptures,  in  which  some  of  them  are 
thought  to  be  implicated  In  some  of  our  cities  and 
viUagei,  v.e  are  told,  thdt  the  iich  ^s  well  as  the  poor 
hate  been  visited  foi  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
ihey  own  the  Bible      The  object  of  this  domiciliary 
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investigation  VlG  profess  doI  to  understand  We  can 
not  sipfose  th^t  it  %ias  intended  to  lavish  on  the  nch 
ihe-  finis  rthrh  were  contiibutpd  for  =ipreadiog  the 
Scriptures  amoig  the  poor  One  thing  we  know  that 
a  mPisjre  more  hlvLly  to  irritate  ind  to  be  construed 
into  an  insult  could  not  eayh  be  contined  4s  a  sign 
of  the  time^  it  deceives  our  notice  After  this  step,  it 
ought  not  10  surprise  us  should  -in  Inquisition  be  e  fab- 
hihed,  10  ascertain  who  amona;  us  obsene  and  who 
neglect,  the  duties  of  private  and  tamily  prayer  We 
mitrht  smile  at  this  «piiit  could  we  tell  where  it  would 
slop  But  It  IS  eisentially  pijing  restless,  and  en- 
croaching and  Its  first  movements  ought  to  be  withstood 
We  now  proceed  to  another  cla  s  ol  associitions  , 
those  which  ire  designed  to  promote  the  observince  of 
the  Sabbath  The  motn  es  which  gai  e  birth  fo  th»  se, 
we  respect  But  we  doubt  the  reclifude  and  usefulness 
of  the  object  and  i/e  fear,  that  what  ha  begun  in  con- 
scientiousne  miy  end  m  intolennre  and  oppression 
We  cannot  «n\  of  these  a^-  ociaHons  a  of  those  which 
we  ha\e  just  noHced  ibat  ihej  aim  it  nn  unqueilionable 
good  about  which  all  good  men  agree  Not  a  few  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  d  sent  fiom  the  principle  on 
which  these  societies  are  buiU  namely  that  the  Jew  ish 
Sabbath  is  binding  on  Christ  ans  Not  a  few  of  the 
profoundest  dinnes  and  most  exen  plary  fohiwers  of 
Chnst  have  believed  and  still  behei  p  that  the  Sabbath 
enjoined  in  the  fo  irth  commandment  is  a  part  of  Juda- 
ism and  not  of  the  Gospel  that  it  is  essent  ally  dif- 
ferent from  the  Loid  s  da\  and  that  to  enforce  it  on 
Christians  is  to  fill  into  that  error  whicK  Paul  withstood 
even  unto  death  the  error  of  adulterating  Christianity 
by  mixtures  of  a  prepaiatcry  and  veij  mferioi  rebgion 
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We  beg  to  be  understood.  All  Chi-istians,  whom  wo 
kDOw,  concur  in  the  opinion  and  the  dosire,  that  the 
Lord's-day,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  should  be  sep- 
arated to  the  commemoratioD  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
to  public  worship,  to  pubhc  Christian  instruction,  and 
in  general  to  what  are  called  the  means  of  religion. 
This  we  gratefully  accept  and  honor  as  a  Christian  rite. 
But  not  a  few  beUeve,  that  the  Lord's-day  and  the  an- 
cient Sabbath  are  not  the  same  institution,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  ;  that  the  former  is  of  a  nobler 
character,  and  more  important  than  the  latter,  and  that 
the  mode  of  observing  it  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
spirit  and  purposes  of  Christianity,  and  not  by  any  pre- 
ceding law.  This  is  a  question  about  which  Christians 
have  differed  for  ages.  We  certainly  wish  that  it  may 
be  debated  till  it  is  settled.  But  we  grieve  to  see  a 
questionable  doctrine  made  the  foundation  of  large  soci- 
eties, and  to  see  Christians  leagued  to  pass  the  sentence 
of  irreligion  on  men  equally  virtuous  willi  themselves, 
and  who  perhaps  better  understand  the  mind  of  Christ 
in  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 

We  know  that  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  that  God, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Jewish  law,  enjoined  tlie 
Sabbath  as  a  perpetual,  universal,  irrepealable  law  for 
the  whole  human  race.  But  can  this  position  be  sus- 
tained ?  For  ourselves  we  cannot  see  a  trace  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures,  those  only  sure  records  of  God's  reve- 
lation to  mankind.  We  do  indeed  incline  to  beheve, 
what  many  wise  men  have  questioned,  that  there  are 
appearances  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race.  We  know  that  these 
are  faint  and  few  ;  yet  we  attach  importance  to  them, 
because  nature  and  reason  favor  the  supposition  of  a 
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time  having  been  set  apart  from  the  first  as  h  religious 
memorial.  Whilst,  however,  we  incline  to  ihis  view 
as  most  probable,  we  see  no  proofs  of  the  perpetuity  of 
the  institution  in  ihc  circumstance  of  its  early  origin. 
On  the  contrary,  an  ordinance  or  rite,  given  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  human  race,  may  be  presumed  to  be  tem- 
porary, unless  its  unchangeableness  is  expressly  taught, 
or  is  necessarily  implied  in  its  very  nature.  The  posi- 
tive or  ritual  religion,  which  was  adapted  to  the  earlier, 
can  hai'dly  suit  the  maturer  periods  of  the  race,  Man 
is  a  progressive  being,  and  needs  a  progressive  religion. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  features 
of  tlie  Sacred  Writings,  and  one  of  ihe  strong  evidences 
of  their  truth,  that  they  reveal  religion  as  a  growing 
light,  and  manifest  the  Diiine  Legislator  as  adapting 
himself  to  the  various  and  successive  conditions  of  the 
world.  Allowing  then  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  given 
to  Adam,  we  could  no  more  infer  its  perpetuity,  than 
we  can  infer  the  perpetuity  of  capital  punishment,  as  an 
ordinance  of  God,  because  he  said  to  Noah,  the  second 
parent  of  the  human  race,  "  Who.eo  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

Our  opinion  leans,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  early  in- 
Btitulion  of  the  Sabbath ;  but  we  repeat  it,  the  pre- 
sumptions on  which  our  judgments  rest  are  too  uncer- 
tain to  authorize  confidence,  much  less  denunciation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
according  io  Calmet,  believed  that  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  not  given  before  Moses ;  and  this,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  judicious 
and  pious  Christians  of  later  times.  Whilst  disposed 
to  differ  from  these,  we  feel  that  the  subject  is  to  be 
left  to  the  calm  decision  of  individuals.     We  want  no 
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array    f  numb  1  I    1  f  1  q  .      One 

h   g       pi  1       b  f        M  ]  ecept  is 

g  i  1  bb    1  i         f  iis  itii- 

1  bl  I         d    1    h  Id      O      thing  ia 

pi  fi       1       J  f    h     p    1         J      f    his  insti- 

b         1  d  bj    !  1    g     f  J         Clirist, 

1  p    ph         1      1  Id        lelermine 

1        f      h  fit,         I    1  p        led  him, 

b    d    g        h     f  U  w  F  1         we  are 

f  11  f  CI  d  f  M  Noah,  or 

Ad  W        11  1        CI  d    h    Gospel 

ly     1        N    1  1     Old  T  nt  binds 

y  i     h       1  g       d  by  rporated 

UN  Th  and      ly  q  then,  is, 

JDoes  the  New   Testament,  does  Christianity,  impose 

on  us  the  ancient  Sabbath  ? 

To  aid  us  in  settling  this  question,  we  may  first  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  design  of  this  institution  ;  and 
uothing  can  be  plainer.  Words  cannot  make  it  clearer. 
According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  seventh,  or  last 
day  of  the  week,  was  to  be  set  apart,  or  sanctified,  as 
a  day  of  rest,  in  commemoration  of  God's  having  rested 
on  that  day  from  the  work  of  creation.*      The  dis- 
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linguishing  feature  of  the  institution,  is  rest.  The  word 
Sabbath  means  rest.  The  event  to  be  commemorated 
was  rest.  The  reason  for  selecting  the  sevenlh,  was, 
that  this  had  been  to  the  Creator  a  day  of  rest.  The 
chief  method  prescribed  for  sanctifying  the  day  was 
rest.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  institution  could 
not  have  been  more  clearly  expressed.  Whoever  reads 
the  fourth  commandment,  will  see,  that  no  mode  of  set- 
ting apart  the  day  to  God  is  there  prescribed,  except 
in  imitation  of  his  rest.  How  far  t!iis  constituted  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  will  be  seen  from  such 
passages  as  the  following ; —  "  You  shall  keep  the  Sab- 
bath, for  it  is  holy  unto  you.  Every  one  that  defileth 
it  shalj  surely  be  put  to  death.  For  whosoever  doeth 
any  work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among 
his  people."*  A  still  more  remarkable  proof,  that  the 
sanctifitation  of  the  Sabbath  consisted  in  resting  after 
the  example  of  God,  is  furnished  by  Christ,  who  says, 
that  "on  the  S'lbbath-days  the  priests  in  the  Temple 
profane  the  Sabbath."  f  So  essential  was  rest  to  the 
hallowing  of  that  day,  that  the  work  of  offering  victims, 
though  prescribed  by  God  himself,  is  said  to  profane 
it.  There  are  indeed  some  expressions  of  Moses,  in- 
dicating other  methods  of  observing  the  day,  for  he  calls 
it  "  a  holy  convocation  "  ;  but  whether  this  phrase  ap- 
plies to  other  places  beside  the  Temple,  is  uncertain. 
It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  people  resorted 
to  tlie  Levites  and  Prophets  on  tlie  Sabbath  rather  than 
other  days ;  but  we  find  no  precept  to  this  effect ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  no  synagogues  or  places  of  wor- 

whicb  has  eialud  its  conceptiona  of  the  Divinity.    Such  an  inatilutior 
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ship  were  buitl  through  Judea,  until  after  the  captivity. 
Rest,  then,  was  the  great  distinction  of  die  day.  This 
constituted  it  a  memorial,  and  give  it  its  name  ;  and  we 
conceive,  that  the  chief  stress  was  laid  on  this  circum- 
stance, hecause  the  Sabbath  was  intended  to  answer  a 
humane,  as  well  as  religious  end  ;  that  is,  to  give  relief 
to  persons  in  servitude,  and  to  inferior  animals,  a  pro- 
vision very  much  needed  in  an  unrefined  and  semi-bar- 
barous age,  when  slavery  had  no  acknowledged  rights, 
and  when  little  mercy  was  shoivn  to  man  or  beast.  In 
conformity  to  these  views,  we  find  the  Jewish  nation 
always  regarding  the  Sabbath  as  a  joyful  day,  a  festival. 
Jn  the  time  of  Christ,  we  find  him  bidden  to  a  feast  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  accepting  the  invitation  ;  *  and  our 
impression  is,  that  now,  as  in  past  times,  (lie  Jews  di- 
vide the  day  between  the  synagogue  and  social  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  nature  and  end  of  the-  Sabbath  cannot  be  easily 
misunderstood.  It  was  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the 
week,  set  apart  by  God  as  a  day  of  rest,  in  imitation 
and  in  commemoration  of  his  having  rested  on  that  day 
from  the  creation.  That  other  religious  observances 
were  with  great  propriety  introduced  into  the  day,  and 
that  they  were  multiplied  with  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tion, we  do  not  doubt.  But  the  distinctive  observance, 
and  the  only  one  expressly  enjoined  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple, was  rest.  Now  we  ask,  Is  the  dedication  of  the 
seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week  to  rest,  in  remembrance 
of  God's  resting  on  that  day,  a  part  of  the  Christian 
religion  ^  The  answer  seems  to  us  plain.  We  affirm, 
in  the  first  place,  what  none  will  contradict,  that  this  in- 
stitution is  not  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  even  by 

Luke  liv. 
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the  faintest  bint  or  implication  ;  and  in  tlie  next  placey 
we  maintain,  that  llieChristian  world,  so  far  from  finding 
it  there,  have  by  their  practice  disowned  its  authority. 

This  last  position  niay  startle  some  of  our  readers. 
But  it  is  ncrt  therefore  less  (rue.  We  maintain,  that  the 
Christian  world  have  in  practice  disowned  the  obliga- 
tion of  ihe  Sabbath  established  by  the  fourth  command- 
ment. Tliere  is,  indeed,  a  body  of  Christians  called 
Sabbatarians,  who  strictly  and  religiously  observe  the 
fourth  commandment.  But  they  are  a  handful ;  they  are 
lost,  swallowed  up  in  (he  immense  majority  of  Chris- 
tians, who  have  for  ages  ceased  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
prescribed  from  Sinai.  True,  Christians  have  their  sa- 
cred day,  which  they  call  a  Sabbath.  But  is  it  in  truth 
the  ancient  Sabbath  ?  We  say,  no  ;  and  we  call  atten- 
tion to  this  point.  The  ancient  Sabbath,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  set  apart  for  rest,  in 
commemoration  of  God's  resting  on  that  day.  And  is 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  a  day  observed  in  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  same 
institution  with  (liis  ?  Can  broader  marks  between  two 
ordinances  be  conceived  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they  can 
be  confounded  .'  Is  not  the  ancient  Sabbath  renounced 
by  the  Christian  wnrld?  Have  we  not  thus  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Christian  world  (o  i(s  having  passed  away? 
Who  of  us  can  consistently  plead  for  it  as  a  universal 
and  perpetual  law  ? 

We  know,  that  It  is  said,  that  the  ancient  Sabbath  re- 
mains untouched  ;  that  Christianity  has  only  removed  it 
from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  that  this 
is  a  slight,  unessential  change,  leaving  the  old  institution 
whole  and  unbroken.  To  tliis  we  have  several  replies. 
In  the  first  place,  (his  change  of  days,  which  Chris(iani- 
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ty  is  supposed  to  make,  is  not  unessential,  but  vilal, 
and  subversive  of  the  ancient  institution.  The  end  of 
tlie  ancient  Sabbatli  was  the  comme  mo  ration  of  God'& 
resting  from  his  works,  and,  for  this  end,  the  very  dav 
of  the  week  on  which  he  rested  was  most  wisely  se- 
lected. Now  we  maintain,  that  to  select  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  the  very  day  on  which  he  began  his  works, 
and  to  select  and  separate  this  in  commemoration  of 
another  event,  of  Christ's  resurrection,  is  wholly  to  set 
aside  tiie  ancient  Sabbath.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  essential  departure  from  the  original  ordinance. 
This  subslitolion,  as  il  is  called,  is  a  Iheral  as  well  as 
vii'tiial  abolition.  Such  is  our  first  remark.  —  We  say, 
secondly,  that  not  a  word  is  uttered  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  first  day  being  substituted  for  the  seventh. 
Surely  so  striking  a  change  would  not  have  been  made 
in  a  universal  and  pcrpelual  law  of  God,  without  some 
warning.  We  ask  for  some  hint  of  tiiis  modification  of 
the  fourth  commandment.  We  find  not  a  syllable.  — 
We  say,  thirdly,  that  the  first  Christians  knew  nothing 
of  this  substitution.  Our  evidence  here  is  complete. 
The  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  Jews,  and  these 
converts  bad  at  first  no  conception  of  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  supersede  the  law  of  Moses.  This  law 
ihey  continued  to  observe  for  years,  and  to  observe  it 
as  rigorously  as  ever.  When  Paul  visited  Jerusalem, 
after  many  labors  among  the  Gentiles,  die  elders  said 
unto  him,  "  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands 
of  Jews  there  are  which  beheve,  and  they  are  all  zeal- 
ous of  the  law."*  Of  course  they  all  observed  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  rest,  the  greatest  of 
Jewish  festivals,  whilst,  as  we  all  believe,  they  honored 
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also  the  first  day,  the  remembraDGer  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection. This  state  of  things  eKisled  for  years  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  two  days  were  observed  together. 
Nothing  naore  seems  necessary  to  disprove  uaans-wera- 
bly  the  common  doctrine,  ihal  the  Aposlies  enjoined 
the  substitution  of  tlie  first  for  tlie  sevenih  day.  —  We 
will  add  one  more  aj-gumeiit.  Paul  commands  the  Co- 
lossian  Christians  to  disregard  the  censures  of  those  who 
judged  or  condemned  ihem  for  not  observing  the  Sab- 
bath. "  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meai,  or  in  drink,  or 
ia  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  tlie  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath  days."*  This  passage  ia  very  plain.  It  is 
evaded,  liowever,  by  the  plea,  liiat  die  word  "  Sab- 
bath "  was  used  to  express  not  only  die  seventh  ,day^ 
but  other  festivals  or  days  of  res!.  Bm  when  we  recol- 
lect, that  the  word  is  used  by  Paul  m  diis  place  widi- 
out  any  exception  or  limitaiion,  and  that  it  was  employed 
at  that  time,  most  fretjuently  and  almost  wholly,  lo  ex- 
press the  seventh  day,  or  weekly  Sabbath,  we  shall  see, 
that  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for  supposing  this  in- 
stitution to  be  intended  by  ihe  Apostle,  That  a  Chris- 
tian, after  reading  this  passage,  shouid  "judge,"  or  con- 
demn his  brethren,  for  questioning  or  rejecting  his  par- 
ticular notion  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
slow  progress  of  tolerant  and  liberal  principles  among 
men.  We  need  not  add,  after  diese  remarks,  how  un- 
justifiable we  deem  it  to  enforce  particular  modes  of 
observing  this  day,  by  an  array  of  associations. 

Having  thus  stated  what  seem  to  us  strong  rea^otis 
agiunsi  the  perpetuity  of  tlie  ancient  Sabbath,  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  our  views  of  the 
Lord's-day,  and,  although  the  subject  may  seem  foreign 
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to  the  present  article,  we  will  give  our  opinion  in  a  few 
words.  We  believe,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
to  be  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  it  was  selected  for  this  end  in  iionor  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  To  this  view  we  are  led  by 
the  following  considerations: — Wherever  the  Gospel 
was  preached,  its  professors  were  formed  iflto  churches 
or  congregations,  and  ministers  were  appointed  for  their 
instruction  or  ediScation.  Wherever  Christianity  was 
planted,  societies  for  joint  religious  acts  and  improve- 
ment were  instituted,  as  the  chief  means  of  establishing 
end  diffusing  it.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  for  these  purposes 
regular  times  must  have  been  prescribed  ;  and,  accord- 
in^y,  we  find,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Christians  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection.  This 
we  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  and  from  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church. 
Wherever  Chrislianity  was  spread,  the  first  day  was  es- 
tablished as  the  season  of  Christian  worship  and  instruc- 
tion. Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  institution 
rests.  We  regard  it  as  ahogether  a  Christian  institwr 
(ion,  —  as  having  its  origin  in  the  Gospel, — as  peculiar 
to  the  new  dispensation  ;  and  we  conceive,  that  the  prop- 
er observation  of  it  is  to  be  determined  wholly  by  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  We  meet  in  the  New  Testament 
no  precise  rules  as  to  the  mode  of  spending  the  Lord's- 
day,  as  to  the  mode  of  worship  and  teaching,  as  to  the 
distribution  of  tlie  time  not  given  to  public  services. 
A.nd  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected ;  for  the  Gos- 
pel is  not  a  religion  of  precise  rules.  It  differs  from 
Judaism  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  free  character.     It 
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gives  gi-eat  principles,  broad  views,  general,  prolific,  all- 
comprehensive  precepts,  and  intrusts  the  application  of 
them  to  the  individual.  It  sets  before  us  the  perlectioii 
of  our  nature,  the  spirit  which  we  should  cherish,  the 
virtues  which  constitute  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  within 
ns,"  and  leaves  us  to  determine  for  ourselves,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  discipline  by  which  these  noble  ends  are 
to  be  secured.  Let  no  man,  then,  bind  what  Clirist  has 
]eft  free.  The  modes  of  worship  and  leaching  on  the 
Lord's-day  ate  not  prescribed,  and  who  will  say  that 
ihey  cannot  be  improved  ?  One  reason  of  the  negleei 
and  liiaited  influence  of  this  insiilution  is,  thai,  as  now 
observed,  it  does  not  correspond  sufficiently  to  the  wants 
of  our  times  ;  and  we  fear,  that  it  might  even  fall  into 
contempt  among  the  cultivated,  should  attempts  be  pros- 
ecuted to  carry  it  back  to  the  superstitious  rigor  by 
which  it  was  degraded  in  a  former  age. 

The  associations  for  promoting  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  propose  sevefal  objects,  in  wluch,  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  heartily  concur,  but  which,  from  their  nature, 
are  not  susceptible  of  precise  definition  or  regulation, 
and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  left,  where  Christiani- 
ty has  left  them,  to  the  consciences  of  individuals.  They 
undoubtedly  intend  to  discountenance  labor  on  Sunday. 
Now,  generally  speaking,  abstinence  from  labor  seems 
to  us  a  plain  duly  of  the  day ;  for  we  see  not  how  its 
ends  can  othenvise  be  accomplished  to  any  considera- 
ble extent.  We  do  not  beheve,  indeed,  that  this  iib- 
Stuience  was  rigidly  practised  by  the  first  Christiaus  al 
Jerusalem,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  up  the  seventh 
day  to  entire  rest,  and  whose  social  duties  could  hardly 
have  admitted  the  same  appropriation  of  the  following 
day.     Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  convens,  who 
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were  made  among  the  class  of  slaves  in  heallien  coun- 
tries, abstained  from  labor  on  the  first  day  of  ilie  week , 
for,  in  so  doing,  they  would  have  exposed  themselves  to 
the  severest  punislimeuls,  even  to  death,  and  ive  have 
no  intimation  that  this  portion  of  believers  were  regular- 
ly cut  off  by  martyrdom.  We  know,  however,  that  tlie 
early  Christians,  in  proportion  as  they  were  relieved  from 
the  restrictions  of  Heathenism  and  Judaism,  made  the 
Lord's-day  a  season  of  abstinence  from  kbor ;  and  the 
arguments  for  so  doing  are  so  obvious  and  strong,  that 
Jater  Christians  have  concurred  with  tbem  with  hardly  a 
dissenting  voice.  On  this  point  there  is,  and  can  be, 
no  difference.  The  change  of  Sunday  into  a  working 
day,  we  should  condemn  as  earnestly  as  any  of  our 
brethren.  At  t!ie  same  time,  we  feel,  that,  in  this  partic- 
ular, a  Jewish  rigor  is  not  to  be  imposed  on  Christians, 
and  that  there  are  exigencies  justifying  toil  on  the  first 
day,  which  must  be  left  to  individual  judgment.  Tha 
great  purposes  of  this  festi^'al  may  certainly  be  accom- 
plished, without  tliat  scrupulous,  anxious  sliunning  of 
every  kind  of  work,  which  marked  a  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  which,  however  proper  under  a  servile  dispensation, 
and  in  an  age  of  darkness,  would  be  in  us  superstition. 
We  do  not,  for  example,  think  Christians  bound  to  pre- 
pare on  Saturday  every  meal  for  the  following  day,  or 
to  study  ihrough  the  week  how  to  remove  the  necessity 
of  every  bodily  exertion  on  the  approaching  Sunday. 
We  think,  too,  that  cases  may  occur,  which  justify  se- 
vere toil  on  this  day ;  and  we  should  judge  a  man  un- 
faithful to  himself  and  his  family,  ungrateful  to  Provi- 
dence, and  superstiiious,  who  should  lose  a  crop  rather 
than  harvest  it  during  the  portion  of  time  ordinarily  set 
apart  for  Chi'istian  worship.    On  these  points,  Clu-istiani- 
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ty  has  left  us  free.  The  individual  must  be  his  own 
judge,  and  we  deprecate  the  attempts  of  societies  to 
legislate  oa  this  indefinite  subject  for  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians. 

Another  purpose  of  the  associations  of  which  we 
spealc,  is,  to  stop  the  mail  on  Sunday.  On  this  point, 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  most 
conscientious  men.  It  may  be  remembered,  that,  in 
a  former  number  of  this  worit,  ihero  was  an  article  on 
the  Sabbath,  discouraging  this  attempt  to  interrupt  the 
mail.  We  think  it  right  to  say,  that  among  the  con- 
tributors to  lliis  work,  and  among  its  best  friends,  a 
diversity  of  sentiment  exists  in  regard  to  this  difficult 
question.  In  one  respect,  however,  we  all  agree  ;  and 
that  is,  in  the  bexpediency  of  organizing,  in  opposition 
to  the  Sunday  mail,  a  vast  association,  which  may  be 
easily  perverted  to  political  purposes,  which,  from  its 
very  object,  will  be  tempted  to  meddle  with  govern- 
ment, and  which,  by  setting  up  a  concerted  and  joint 
cry,  may  overpower  and  load  with  reproach  the  most 
conscientious  men  in  the  community. 

Another  purpose  of  these  associations  is,  to  discour- 
age travelling  on  the  Lord's-day.  Nothing  can  well  be 
plainer,  than  Oiat  unnecessary  travelling  on  this  day  is 
repugnant  to  its  duties  and  design,  and  is  to  be  reproved 
in  writing,  preaching,  and  conversation.  By  unneces- 
sary travelhng,  we  mean  that  which  is  not  required  by 
some  particular  exigency.  When  we  consider,  how- 
ever, that  in  such  a  community  as  ours,  distinguJsiied 
by  extent  and  variety  of  intercourse,  exigencies  must 
conUnually  occur,  we  feel,  that  here  is  another  point 
with  which  societies  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and 
which  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 
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In  such  a  community  as  ours,  how  many  persons  may 
be  found  on  every  Sunday,  the  slate  of  whose  heaUh, 
the  state  of  whose  families,  the  stale  of  whose  affairs, 
may  require  them  to  travel  ?  It  may  happen,  that  an- 
other's property  cocfided  to  our  care  may  be  lost,  that 
a  good  object  may  fail,  that  some  dying  or  departing 
friend  may  go  from  us  unseen,  if  on  tliis  day  we  will 
not  begin  or  pursue  a  journey.  How  often  is  it  difficult 
for  the  traveller  to  find  an  inn,  the  (juiet  and  comforts 
of  nhich  make  it  a  fit  residence  for  Sunday  ?  An  as- 
sociation against  travelling  on  Sunday  seems  to  us  a 
very  hazardous  expedient  ;  and  its  members,  we  think, 
will  be  fortunate  if  they  escape  the  guilt  of  censorious- 
ness  and  dictation,  on  a  subject  which  Providence  has 
plainly  exempted  from  human  legislation.  We  know 
tliat  it  will  be  said,  that  the  hcense,  which  we  give  by 
these  remarks,  will  be  abused  ;  and  of  this  we  have  no 
doubt.  We  know  no  truth,  no  privilege,  no  power,  no 
blessing,  no  right,  which  is  not  abused.  But  is  liberty 
to  be  denied  to  men,  because  they  often  turn  it  into 
licentiousness  .'  We  have  read  of  certain  sects,  which 
have  denounced  indiscriminately  all  sports  and  relasa 
tions,  because  these,  if  allowed,  will  be  carried  to  ex 
cess  ;  and  of  others,  which  have  prescribed  by  laws  this 
]*!ainest,  coarsest  dress,  because  ornament,  if  in  any 
measure  tolerated,  would  certainly  grow  up  into  extrav- 
agance and  vanity.  And  is  this  degrading  legislation 
never  to  end  >  Are  men  never  to  be  trusted  to  them 
selves  ?  Is  it  God's  meiliod  to  hem  them  in  with  pre- 
cise prescriptions  .'  Does  Providence  leave  nothing  to 
individual  discretion  .'  Does  Providence  withhold  ev 
ery  privilege  which  may  be  abused  >  Does  Christianity 
enjoin  an  exact,  unvarying  round  of  services,  because 
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reason  and  conscience,  if  allowed  to  judge  of  duty,  wiB 
often  be  misguided  by  partiality  and  passion  ?  How  lib- 
eral, generous,  confiding,  are  nature.  Providence,  and 
Christianity,  in  ibeir  dealings  witli  men  !  And  wben 
will  men  learn  to  exercise  towards  one  anotlier,  the 
same  liberal  and  confiding  spirit  ? 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  ilie  particular  pur- 
poses of  the  association  for  promoting  ihe  observance 
of  tJie  Sabbath  We  Ea\,  their  '  paiticular  purposes  " 
We  apprehend  there  is  a  genenl  one,  which  lurks  in 
a  poition  ol  their  membeis,  which  lew  perhaps  ha\e 
stated  very  distmctlj  to  themselves,  but  which  is  not 
therefore  the  less  real,  and  ot  which  it  is  well  to  be 
forewarned  We  apprehend  that  some,  and  not  a  snial^ 
party,  have  a  vague  mstmctive  feeling,  that  the  kind 
of  Christianity  which  they  embrace  requires  for  its  dif- 
fusion a  gloomy  Sabbath,  the  Puntan  Sabbath  ,  ind 
we  incline  to  believe  that  thev  are  desirous  to  sepirate 
the  Lord's  day  as  much  is  possible  Irora  all  other  days, 
to  make  it  i  season  of  rigid  restraint,  that  it  may  be  a 
preparation  for  i  system  of  theologj ,  which  the  mind, 
m  a  natural  fiee  and  cheerful  stale,  can  never  receive 
The  'Sabbath  of  the  Puritans  -md  their  Calvinistic  pecu- 
liarities go  together  Now  we  wish  the  return  of  neidier 
The  Puritans,  measured  bj  their  age,  ha\e  indeed  manj 
claims  on  respect,  especially  those  of  them  who  came 
to  this  countr) ,  and  who,  tl  rough  then  fortumte  exile, 
escaped  the  cortuption  whuh  the  ciiil  war  and  the  pos 
session  of  power  pne;endeied  m  the  Purit-m  bod\  of 
England  But  yncere  lespect  for  the  men  of  early  times 
maj  be  jomed  with  a  clear  perception  of  their  weak- 
nesaes  and  errors  ,  and  it  becomes  us  to  reinembei  that 
errors,  which  m  them  wpre  innocent,  because  mentable, 
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may  deserve  a  harsher  appellation  if  perpetuated  in  their 
posterity. 

We  have  no  desire,  it  will  be  seen,  to  create  huge 
associations  for  enforcing  or  recommending  the  Lord's- 
day.  We  desire,  howevit,  that  this  interesting  subject 
may  engage  more  attention.  We  wish  the  I^ord's-day 
to  be  more  honored  and  more  observed  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  but  one  way  for  securing  this  good, 
and  that  is  to  make  the  day  more  useful,  to  turn  it  to 
beUer  account,  to  mtroduce  such  changes  into  it  as 
shall  satisfy  judicious  men,  that  it  is  adapted  lo  great 
and  happy  resulu.  The  Sunday  which  has  come  down 
lo  us  from  our  fathers  seems  to  us  exceedingly  defec- 
tive. The  clergy  have  naturally  taken  it  very  much 
into  their  own  hands,  and,  we  apprehend,  that  as  yel 
they  have  not  discovered  all  the  means  of  making  it 
a  blessing  to  mankind.  It  may  well  excite  surprise, 
how  little  knowledge  has  been  communicated  on  the 
Lord's-day.  We  think,  that  the  present  age  admits 
and  requires  a  more  extensive  teaching  than  formerly ; 
a  teaching  not  only  in  sermons,  but  in  more  instructive 
exercises,  which  will  promote  a  critical  and  growing 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  ;  will  unfold  morality 
or  duty,  at  once  in  its  principles  and  vast  details ;  will 
guide  the  common  mind  to  larger  views,  and  to  a  more 
religious  use  of  nature  and  history  ;  and  will  reveal  to 
it  its  own  godlike  powers.  We  think,  too,  that  this 
great  intellectual  activity  may  be  relieved  and  cheered 
by  a  mixture  of  greater  benevolent  activity  ;  by  atten- 
tion to  public  and  private  charities,  and  by  domesuc  and 
social  kindnesses.*   It  seems  to  us  that  we  are  waking 

"  Would  DOl  the  buslnesi  or  our  public  chanties  be  done  more  eflac- 
tgallj  on  the  Lord's-day  than  od  any  other,  and  would  not  nich  an  ap- 
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Op  to  understand  the  various  uses  to  whch  Sun&y 
may  be  applied  The  present  devotion  of  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  It  to  the  teaching  of  childien,  makes  ant 
important  era  m  the  history  of  the  institution  The 
learhing  of  the  ignorant  and  poor,  we  trust  is  to  follow 
On  this  subject  w  e  cannot  enlarge,  but  enough  baa  been 
said  to  show  m  what  way  Sunday  is  to  be  recommendetl 
10  the  understandings  ind  consciences  of  men 

In  these  remarks  we  have  expressed  our  reverence 
foi  the  Lord  s  day  To  us  it  is  a  more  important  diy, 
and  conseciated  to  nobler  purposes  than  the  ancient 
feabbarh  We  iie  bound,  ho^evei,  to  state,  that  we 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  distinctions  which  are  often 
made  between  this  and  other  dajs,  for  they  seem  to- 
ns at  once  ungrounded  and  pernicious  W  e  someiimes 
hear,  foi  example  that  the  Lord  s  day  is  set  apart  tronr 
our  common  lives  to  rehgion  What '  Aie  not  all  days 
equally  set  apait  to  rel  gion  '  Has  religion  more  to  do- 
Wilh  Smday  than  with  any  other  portion  of  time  '  Is 
there  any  season,  ovei  which  piety  shouM  not  preside  > 
So  the  day  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  "  iiolj  " 
What '  Is  there  stronger  obligation  to  holiness  on  one 
day  than  another  >  Is  it  more  holy  to  pray  in  the  church 
than  to  praj  m  tie  clo  et  or  than  to  withstand  tempta- 
tion in  common  life  '  Ihe  true  dnOnction  of  Sunday 
IS,  that  It  IS  consecrated  to  ceriam  means  or  direct  acts 
of  religion  But  these  are  not  holier  than  other  duties 
The\  aie  certainly  not  more  important  than  their  endf 
which  IS  a  iirtuoiis  life  There  is,  we  fear  a  super- 
stition on  this  point,  uiworth^  of  the  illumination  ot 
Christianity     We  earnestly  recommend  the  Lord  s  day, 

propriation  of  a  part  of  tlija  lime  accord  peculiarly  wilh  the  epitit  of 
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but  we  dare  not  esteem  its  duties  above  tliose  of  other 
daj's.  We  prize  and  recommend  it  as  an  institution 
through  which  our  nhole  lives  are  to  he  sanctified  and 
ennobled  ;  and,  without  this  fruit,  vain,  and  wor^e  than 
vain,  are  the  most  rigid  observance's,  the  most  rosily 
sacrifices,  the  loudest  and  most  earnest  prayers.  We 
would  on  no  account  disparage  the  ofiices  of  the  Lord's- 
day.  We  delight  in  this  peaceful  season,  so  lined  io 
allay  the  feverish  heat  and  anxieties  of  active  hfe,  to 
cherish  self-communion,  and  communion  with  God  and 
with  the  world  to  come.  It  is  good  to  meet,  as  breth- 
ren, in  the  church  to  pray  together,  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  to  retu'e  for  a  time  from  ordinary  labors,  that 
we  may  meditate  on  great  truths  itjore  deliberately,  and 
Avith  more  continuous  attention.  In  these  duties  we  see 
a  fitness,  excellence,  and  happiness  ;  but  sdll,  if  a  com* 
parison  must  be  made,  they  seem  to  us  less  striking 
proofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  than  are  found  in  the  dis- 
interestedness, the  self-control,  the  love  of  truth,  the 
scorn  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  the  unshaken  trust  in  God, 
the  temperate  and  grateful  enjoyment,  die  calm  and 
courageous  sufi'erings  for  duty,  to  which  the  Christian 
is  called  in  daily  life.  It  is  right  to  adore  God's  good- 
ness in  the  hour  of  prayer  ;  but  does  it  not  seem  more 
excellent  to  carry  in  our  souls  the  conviction  of  this 
goodness,  as  our  spring  and  pattern,  and  to  breathe  it 
forth  in  acts  conformed  to  the  beneficence  of  our  Maker  ? 
It  is  good  to  seek  strength  from  God  in  the  church  ; 
but  does  it  not  seem  more  excellent,  to  use  well  this 
strength  in  the  sore  conflicts  of  life,  and  to  rise  through 
it  to  a  magnanimous  and  victorious  virtue  ?  Such  com- 
parisons, however,  we  have  no  pleasure  in  making,  and 
ihey  are  obviously  exposed  to  error.      The  enlightened 
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Christian  "  esteenieth  every  day  alike."  To  him,  all 
days  bring  noble  duties  ;  bring  occasions  of  a  celestial 
piety  and  virtue  ;  bring  trials,  in  wrestling  with  which 
he  may  grow  strong ;  bring  aids  and  incitements,  through 
which  he  may  rise  above  himself.  All  days  may  be 
holy,  and  the  liohest  is  that  in  which  he  yields  liimself, 
with  the  most  single-hearted,  unshrinking,  uncompromis- 
ing purpose,  to  the  will  of  God. 

We  intended  to  add  remarks  on  some  other  associa- 
tions, particularly  on  the  Peace  society.  But  we  have 
exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  forbear.  Our  remarks 
have  been  free,  but,  we  trust,  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  look  with  interest  and  hope  on  the  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation, which  characterizes  our  times.  We  rejoice  in 
this,  as  in  every  manifestation  of  a  desire  for  the  im- 
provement of  mankind.  We  have  done  what  we  could 
to  secure  this  powerful  instniment  against  perversion. 
Through  a  wise  and  jealous  care,  we  doubt  not  that 
it  will  minister  to  that  only  sure  good,  the  intellectual 
iKid  moral  progress  of  the  human  race. 
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J  between  John  Qoikcx  Adamb,  Esquire, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  several  Citizens  of  Maa- 
sachuselts,  concerning  the  Charge  of  a  Design  to  dissolve  the 
Uniob  alleged  lo  have  esisted  in  that  State.     Boston :  1820. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet,  which  has  drawn  much  attention  and 
excited  much  feeling.  Bui  in  so  doing,  we  have  not 
thought  of  reviewing  the  controversy  to  which  it  relates. 
Our  work  is  devoted  to  the  inculcation  and  defence  of 
great  principles,  and  we  are  anxious  to  keep  it  free 
from  irritating  personalities.  We  are  resolved  lo  con- 
tend earnestly  for  what  we  deem  truth,  hut  we  wish  no 
contest  with  individuals.  We  are  aware  that  cases  may 
exist,  in  which  justice  to  persecuted  virtue,  or  to  a  good 
but  suffering  cause,  may  bind  us  lo  take  part  in  tempo- 
rary controversies.  We  feel,  however,  no  such  ohli- 
gation  in  the  present  instance.  In  the  Correspondence, 
Uiose  whom  \  e  deem  jured  1  ave  v  nd  ca  ed  them- 
selves too  eftec  ally  to  need  other  defe  ders.  The 
charge  of  a  Nortl  er  [  lot  for  d  n  ember  ng  tl  e  country 
has  been  fairlj  et  and  tr  u  np!  a  1)  rel  ed  We  vio- 
late, therefore    no  dut}      n  folio  v  ng  o  r      clinations, 
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and    a  1  1  versy  to  those  wliom  it  im- 

m    i       ly  —  T     prevent  misapprehension,  ive 

11    dd     I  pi  f  the  charge  whieh  gave  rise 

1  p     d  fully  refuted,  we  mean  not 

111  )  resentation  the  individual  by 

1  b      gh    f      ard.     We  are  not  ignorant 

h     f     1  y       h  wl     1     nen  deceive  themselves,  cs- 

[        llj       1         1         p  IS  are  inflamed.     We  mean 

1)1      M     Adams  may  imagine  himself  in 

p  f  ]       r      h    h  sustain  his  allegation ;  nor  is 

h    d  pi         !     d  ]      on.     It  is  very  possible,  that 

w         f      J  g         a  most  agitated  and  convulsed 

i   h  J  among  us  questioned,  wheih- 

1  1  g  n    was  likely  to  accomplish  the 

g     d     1     1        lip  d.      It  is  very  possible,  (hat, 

n    1  f  p        on,  some  rash  spirits  among 

tl     F  d     I        t;  nee  to  passionate  invectives, 

add  ;  and  we  can  very  easily  un- 

d  d  !  d   d   posed  to  misconstrue  the  words 

aid  f      d        p       sans,  might,  in  the  midst  of 

h  b       n      haunted  with  suspicions  and 

y         p  We  think  it  very  creditable  to 

ry     h  I        ng  through  the  stormy  season 

f     1     1         h  p  k  teemed  with  no  more  panics 

nd  t  asons  ;  that  so  few  plots  were 

f  gn  d         f       d      W       xceedingly  regret,  diat   Mr. 

4d         h      m  d  ry  to  bis  reputation,  to  fasten 

a       p        i      f    1  on  a  portion   of  his  fellow- 

^^        g  oijly  for  public  reasons,  but 

f     h       w        k       1  etiring  fiom  ofBce,  he  cannot 

p  1         If  h    i   pp  ness  of  his  predecessors,  the 

haj }.  1  a    al        d  d  gnified  retirement  from  pub 
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life.  The  history  of  the  civihaed  world,  since  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  the  French  Revolution,  reminds  us  of  one 
of  the  irregular  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  the  in- 
cidenis  of  a  reign  are  compressed  into  an  hour.  Over- 
whelming changes  have  rushed  upon  one  another  too 
rapidly  to  give  us  time  to  comprehend  them,  and  have 
been  so  multiplied  as  to  exhaust  our  capacity  of  admi- 
ration.     In  consequence  of  this  thronging  and  whirl  of 
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events,  the  revolutions  which  we  have  witnessed  seem 
to  be  thrown  back,  and  to  belong  to  a  previous  age. 
Our  interest  in  them  as  contemporaries  is  diminished 
to  a  degree  which  excites  our  own  wonder,  and  we 
tliink  tlial  we  recall  them  with  as  little  selfish  partiality, 
as  we  experience  on  looking  back  on  the  transactions 
of  past  centuries.  Perhaps  we  are  deceived  ;  but  we 
can  assure  our  readers,  that  we  should  not  trust  onr- 
selves  to  speak  as  frankly  as  we  may  of  tiie  past,  did 
we  not  beheve,  that  our  personal  interest  in  it  differs 
litde  from  what  we  feel  in  other  important  periods  of 
human  history. 

We  have  said,  that  our  present  topic  is  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Union,  aiid  we  have  selected  it  because  it 
cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  loo  deeply  impressed.  No 
lesson  should  be  written  more  indelibly  on  the  hearts  of 
our  citizens.  To  secure  to  h  (he  slrong  conviction  witn 
which  it  ought  to  be  received,  we  have  thought  that 
we  might  usefully  insist  on  tlie  chief  good  which  the 
Union  confers ;  and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  do 
this,  because  we  are  not  sure  that  this  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently understood,  because  we  sometimes  apprehend  t'nat 
the  people  are  not  aware  of  the  most  essential  benefit 
which  diey  derive  from  the  confederation,  but  are  look- 
ing to  it  for  advantages  which  it  cannot  bestow,  and  are 
in  danger  of  exposing  h  to  hazard  by  expecting  from  it 
more  than  it  can  accomplish.  Of  all  governments  we 
may  say,  that  the  good  which  they  promote  is  chiefly 
negative,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  federal  in- 
stitutions wliich  bind  tliese  States  together.  Their  high- 
est function  is,  to  avert  evil.  Nor  let  their  efficiency 
on  this  account  be  disparaged.  The  highest  political 
good,  liberty,  is  negative.     It  is   the  removal  of  oh- 
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Mrurtions  II  is  seruiitj  fiom  wrong  It  confers  no 
po^iitiie  happmes"-,  but  opena  a  field  in  tthich  the  indi- 
vidual may  achietc  his  happiness  bj  his  onn  unfettered 
powers  The  great  good  of  the  Union  we  may  e\pres3 
almost  m  a  woid  It  preserves  us  fiom  waiting  and  de- 
slioymg  one  another  I(  preserves  relations  of  peace 
among  commumties,  which,  if  broken  into  separate  na- 
tions, nould  be  airajed  against  one  another  in  perpetu- 
al merrdes  and  njinois  war  It  indeed  contributes  to 
d  f  f      gn     ates,  but  still  more  .t  de- 

f    d         f    m  !  This  we  apprehend  (o  be 

1       h    f  h  f    1     U  nd  its  importance  we  ap- 

p    h     d  ffi         ly  f  1        So  highly  do  we  esti- 

h  k        1  of  the   General  Govera- 

m         b  ill  h    ,  10  establish  among  the 

d  ft  1  II   endship  and  peace ;  and 

1  G  vernments  and  individual 

g  U        k         f  a  happiness,  such  as  no 

1      p    pi    h       J  d 

Tl  p  r    1       1      efit  is  easy  to  be  under- 

d    bj  1       g    h  and  tremendous  miseries 

h   h        Id  f  II       d  For  ourselves,  we  fear, 

1       bl      ly       d  m  1        human  history  now  is,  a 

dd     p  g      hi      }     b       written,  might  record  ihe 
fl  f    h  )       h  uld  we   divide  ourselves 

par  m  Our    impressions  on   this 

bj  tr     g     1  cannot  resist  the  desire 

f       m  1    m  hers.     We  fear  that  our 

)  f  d  ould  he  broken  into  com- 

m  wl    h        1111    towards  one  another  sin- 

gularly fi  d      pi      bl       miiies.    We  do  not  refer 

h     an    J      d        d  f  elings  which  would  grow 

f    I  ggl  pi   d    n  a  separation.     There 
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competitions  and  jealousies.  In  every  foreign  market^ 
we  should  meet  as  rivals.  The  same  great  objeots 
would  be  grasped  at  by  all.  Add  to  this,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  some  balance  of  p  uld 
lead  each  republic  lo  watch  the  othe  ha  p  u 
eye ;  and  this  balance  couid  not  be  na  n  n  d  n  lee 
young  and  gi'owing  communhies,  a  a  ly  a  n  I  old 
and  stationary  ones  of  Europe.  A  g  na  i 
as  we  should  form,  which  would  only  ha  e  b  g  o 
develope  their  resources,  and  in  ^\h  1  th  p  of  1  b 
erty  would  favor  in  mdefimto  e^i  an  on  1  e  pol  al 
equilibrium  would  be  perpetually  di  u  !  d  Uad  1 
influences  an  irritable,  and  dmost  j  liable  e 
ness  to  one  another's  progress  wo  11  f  n  o  un  e 
lenting  hatred.  Our  neighbour's  good  would  become  to 
us  a  curse.  Among  such  communities  there  could  be 
no  love,  and  would  be  no  real  peace  To  obstruct 
one  another's  growth  nould  be  deemed  the  perfection 
of  policy.  Slight  colhsions  of  mterpst,  which  must 
perpetually  recur,  would  be  exaggeiated  by  jealousy 
and  hatred  into  unpardonable  «rone;s  ,  and  unprincipled 
Statesmen  would  find  little  difficulu    m  swelling  iraagi- 
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nary  g,rievancea  ioto  causes  of  war.  When  we  look  at 
tine  characteristic  spirit  of  this  country,  slimulaled  as  it  is 
by  our  youth  and  capacities  of  improvement,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  more  active  springs  of  contention  and  ha- 
tred, than  would  bo  created  at  once  by  our  disunion  into 
separate  nations. 

We  proceed  to  tlie  second  and  a  very  important 
consideration.  Our  possession  of  a  common  language, 
wbich  is  now  an  unspeakable  good,  would,  in  case  of 
disunion,  prove  as  great  a  calamity  ;  for  it  would  serve, 
above  alt  things,  to  rauJuply  jealousies  and  exasperate 
bad  passions.  In  Ei^rope,  different  nations,  having  each 
its  own  language,  and  comparatively  small  communica- 
tion, can  act  but  little  on  each  other.  Each  expresses 
its  own  self-esteem  and  its  scorn  of  other  communities  in 
writings,  which  seldom  pass  its  own  bounds,  and  which 
minister  to  its  own  vanity  and  prejudices  without  inflam- 
ing other  states.  But  suppose  this  country  broken  up 
into  contiguous  nations,  all  speaking  the  same  language, 
all  enjoying  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  press,  and  all 
giving  utterance  to  their  antipathies  and  recriminations 
in  newspapers,  which  would  fly  through  all  on  the  wings 
of  the  winds.  Who  can  set  bounds  to  the  madness 
which  such  agents  of  mischief  would  engender  ?  It  is 
a  fact,  too  well  known,  that  feelings  of  anit.,osity  among 
us  towards  Great  Brhain  have  been  kept  alive  chiefly 
by  a  few  publications  from  the  latter  country,  which 
have  been  read  by  a  very  small  part  of  our  population. 
What  then  are  we  lo  expect  in  case  of  our  disunion, 
when  the  daily  press  of  each  nation  would  pour'  forth 
on  the  neighbouring  communities  unceasing  torrents  of 
calumny,  saure,  ridicide,  and  invective  ?  An  exasper- 
ating article  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  man  in  one 
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republic,  would  io  less  than  a  week  have  found  its  way 
10  every  house  and  cottage  in  the  adjoining  Slates.  Tlie 
passions  of  a  whole  people  would  be  kindled  at  one  mo- 
ment; and  who  of  us  can  conceive  the  intensity  of  ha- 
tred which  would  grow  from  this  continued,  maddening 
interchange  of  intemperate  and  immeasured  abuse  ? 

Another  source  of  discord,  in  case  of  our  separation, 
is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.  Once  divided, 
we  should  form  stronger  bonds  of  union  with  foreign  na- 
tions than  with  one  another.  That  Europe  would  avail 
itself  of  our  broken  condition  to  establish  an  influence 
among  us  ;  that  belligerents  in  the  Old  World  would 
strive  to  enlist  us  in  iheir  quarrels  ;  that  our  eagerness 
for  commercial  favors  and  monopolies  would  lay  us  open 
to  their  intrigues ;  that  at  every  quarrel  among  ourselves 
we  should  he  willing  to  receive  aid  from  abroad,  and  that 
distant-  nations  would  labor  to  increase  our  dependence 
upon  themselves  by  inflaming  and  dividing  us  against 
each  other ;  these  are  considerations  too  obvious  to  need 
exposition,  and  as  solemn  and  monitory  as  they  are  clear. 
From  disunion,  we  should  reap,  in  plentiful  harvests,  de- 
structive enmities  at  home,  and  degrading  subserviency 
to  the  powers  of  Europe. 

We  pass  to  another  topic,  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
tice. In  case  of  separation,  party  spirit,  the  worst  foe 
of  free  slates,  would  rage  more  furiously  in  each  of  the 
new  md  narrower  communities,  than  now  it  does  in  our 
extensive  Union  j  and  this  spirit  would  not  only  spread 
deadly  hatred  through  each  republic,  but  would  perpet- 
ually embroil  it  with  its  neighbours.  We  complain  of 
party  rage  even  now  ;  but  it  is  mild  and  innocent  com- 
pared with  what  we  should  experience,  were  our  Union 
dissolved.     Party  spirit,  when  spread  over  a  large  coun- 
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try,  is  far  less  envenomed  and  ruinous  than  when  shut 
up  in  small  states.      'J'he  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
are  striking  illustrations  of  this  truth.     In  an  extensive 
community,  a  party,  depressed  on  one  spot,  finds  sym- 
pathies and  powerful  protectors  in  another  ;  and  if  not, 
it  finds  more  generous  enemies  at  a  distance,  who  miti- 
gate the  violence  of  its  nearer  foes.      The  fury  attend- 
ing elections  is  exceedingly  allayed,  by  liie  knowledge 
that  the  issue  does  not  depend  on  one  or  another  city 
or  district,  and  that  failure  in  one  place  is  not  the  loss 
of  the  cause.      It  may  be  added,  that  in  a  large  country, 
party  spirit  is  necessarily  modified  and  softened  by  the 
diversity  of  interests,  views,  and  characters,  which  must 
prevail  among  a  widely  scattered  people.     It  is  also  no 
small  advantage,  that  the  leaders  of  parties  will  general- 
ly be  separated  from  one  another  by  considerable  dis- 
tances, will  move  in  remote  spheres,  instead  of  facing 
each  other,  and  engaging  perpetually  in  personal  debate 
and  conflict.     Suppose  these  circumstances  reversed ; 
suppose  the  country  broken  into  republics  so  small,  as 
to  admit  a  perfect  unity  and  sympathy  among  die  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party,  as  lo  keep  the  leaders  of  oppo- 
site parties  perpetually  in  one  another's  sight  and  hear- 
ing, as  to  make  the  fate  of  elections  dependent  on  defi- 
nite efforts  and  votes  in  particular  places  ;  and  who  can 
calculate  the  increase  of  personal  animosity,  of  private 
rancor   of  public  rage  ?     Nor  would  the  spirit  of  party 
convulse  only  the  separate  communities.     It  would  es- 
tablish between  them  the  most  injurious  relations.     No 
passion  seems  to  overpower  patriotism  and  moral  sen- 
timent more  effectually  than  this  spirit.      Those  whom 
it  binds,  seem  to  throw  off  all  other  bonds.     Inflamed 
parties  are  most  unscrupulous  as  to  means.    Under  great 
29* 
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escltement,  they  of  course  look  round  them  on  other 
communities  to  find  means  of  ensuring  triumph  over 
their  opponent.  Of  consequence,  the  political  rela- 
tions, which  would  subsist  between  the  different  repub- 
lics that  would  spring  up  from  our  disunion,  would  be 
determined  chiefly  by  party  spirit ;  by  a  passion,  which 
is  most  reckless  of  consequences,  most  prolific  of  dis- 
cord, most  prodigal  of  blood.  Each  republic  would  be 
broken  into  two  factions,  one  in  possessiou,  and  the 
other  in  pursuit  of  power,  and  both  prepared  to  link 
themselves  with  ihe  factions  of  their  neighbours,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  peace  and  essential  interests  of  the  stale  to 
the  gratification  of  ambition  and  revenge.  Through 
such  causes,  operating  in  the  Grecian  republics,  civil 
war  added  its  horrors  to  foreign  contests.  We  see  noth- 
ing to  avert  from  ourselves,  if  ever  divided,  the  same 
unspeakable  calamity. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  evils  which  would  spring 
from  disunion,  we  have  spoken  strongly,  but,  we  trust, 
calmly.  There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration.  It  seems 
to  US,  that  the  imagination  cannot  easily  exceed  the 
truth.  We  do  dread  separation  as  the  greatest  of  polit- 
ical evils,  with  the  single  exception  of  slavery.  Un- 
doubtedly a  particular  State  may  and  ought  to  break 
the  bond,  if  that  bond  is  to  be  turned  into  a  yoke  of 
oppression.  But  much,  very  much  should  be  endured 
before  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  calamities  of  separa- 
tion. We  particularly  recommend  the  views  which  we 
have  taken  to  those  among  us,  whose  interest  in  ihe 
Union  is  weakened  by  a  vague  idea,  that  a  large  com- 
munity cannot  be  as  well  governed  as  a  small.  The 
reverse  of  this  maxim,  as  we  have  seen,  is  true  of  a 
federal  republic.     Under  despotisms,  indeed,  a  vast  ter- 
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ritoi\  ma-\  irifrei^e  the  sufifciing,s  of  thp  people,  be- 
cause the  sovereign  at  (he  icntie,  however  well  tlis- 
poi-ed,  cannot  spieud  himselt  to  the  extiemitLes,  and 
distant  provinces  aie  almost  of  necessity  given  up  to 
the  spoliations  of  irresponsible  govemois  But,  under 
the  wise  distribution  of  power  in  ihis  countrj ,  we  enjoy 
ihe  wntchful  and  minute  protection  of  a  local  govern- 
ment, combined  with  the  immense  advantage  of  a  vvide- 
spiead  communit}  Greatei  means  of  prospeiity  a  peo- 
ple cannot  enjoj  Let  us  not  be  defraudi^d  of  them 
by  selBsh  or  mahgnint  passions 

t  rom  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  at  once  be  un- 
deisiood,  on  what  account  cliieSy  we  prize  and  would 
uphold  out  National  Government  We  prize  it  as  our 
bond  of  union  ,  as  thai  which  constitutes  us  one  people  ; 
as  preserving  the  d  fterent  States  liom  mutual  jealous- 
ies and  wars,  and  from  separate  alliances  with  foreign 
nations  ,  as  mitigating  partj  spirit  ,  in  one  word,  as  per- 
petuaung  om  peace  So  great,  so  inestimable  is  this 
good,  dnt  al!  other  benefits  and  influences  of  the  Fed 
eral  Government  ■'eem  to  us  as  nothing  We  would  lay 
donn  this  as  the  fundimenni  principle  of  its  adminis- 
tiation  The  bearing  of  measuies  on  our  Union  should 
be  the  thief  aspect,  under  which  they  should  be  regarded 
bv  Congress  Taking  this  po'-ition,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  some  E;reit  maxims  by  which,  as  we  conceive, 
our  public  affairs  shoild  be  guided,  and  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  dev elope  these,  as  well  as  to  point  out  other 
means  for  securing  our  confederation 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  he  important,  that  the 
administration  of  our  gov  ernment  should  be  marked  by 
the  greatest  possible  ■simphcity  We  hold  this  to  be  no 
unimportant  means  of  perpetuating  our  Union.      Laws 
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rule.  Legislators  cannot  feci  too  deeply  tbe  delicacy 
of  fheir  work,  and  their  great  ignorance  of  the  com 
plicated  structure  and  of  the  multiplied  and  secret  re- 
lations of  the  social  state  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  hasten, 
nay,  more,  they  ought  to  distrust,  a  policy,  to  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  which  the  sufTrage  of  public  opinion 
b  d  d  dl}  and  intelligently  secured.  In  our 
bl         1  I  Congress  should  be  to  stamp  its 

11  h     11  possible  simplicity,  and  to  abstain 

f    m  h    1     by  tl  eir  complication,  obscurity, 

d  J  St  d  s    act    the   public    mind,    and 

th  g  and  mgry  controversy.     Let  it 

b      I  a  non^  tl  e  people  as  few  brands  of 

d         d        ]        bl       an  I  lo    (Ms  end,  let  the  spirit  of 
d  !      y  be  dismissed,  and  the  spirit  of  mod- 

y  d  1  udent  simplicity  preside  over  legis- 
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lation.  In  these  remarks  we  have  not  forgotten  that 
there  are  exigencies,  in  which  government  is  compelled 
to  determine  its  course  without  delay,  amidst  great  haz- 
ards, and  in  a  stormy,  distracted  state  of  the  pnbhc 
mind.  But  tliese  are  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  affairs,  and  to  these,  the  principle  which  we 
have  advanced  is  not  to  be  apphed. 

We  here  proceed  to  another  principle,  still  more  im- 
portant to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  The  General 
Government  should  cDire=ipond  (o  its  name  ,  that  is, 
should  be  general,  or  uniieisal  m  its  spirit  and  opera- 
tions It  should  be  characterized  b}  nothing  so  strik- 
mgl)  IS  bj  impaitiahty,  bj  the  absence  of  sectional 
feeling,  bj  a  solicitude  to  distiibule  equallj  the  public 
burdens,  and  to  extend  equal  benefals  to  all  members 
of  the  confederation  On  tins  principle  the  Union 
chieflj  depends  In  a  fiee  communitj  the  slrongeat  of 
all  feeline;'!  is  a  jeilonsy  of  riE;hts,  and  stites  cannot  be 
long  held  together,  if  it  shall  be  thought  that  the  power, 
gnen  foi  the  general  weal,  is,  through  intrigue  and  self- 
ish combinitions,  perierted  to  budd  up  a  portion  of  the 
coofederacj  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  No  stronger 
argument  can  be  urged  against  a  public  measure,  than 
that  It  ha"!  the  nppeaiance  of  a  paUnl  or  unequal  bear- 
ing on  the  countrj,  or  seems  to  radicate  a  disposition 
in  the  nnjouty  to  sicnfice  the  common  e;ood  to  factious 
or  sectional  news  To  guaid  against  the  jealousies  of 
the  'States,  should  be  the  most  anxicus  desire  of  our 
national  legislaiois  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  should 
aim  to  restrict  themsehes  to  s;enera!  obierts  in  nhch 
nil  113}  find  a  benefit  to  relrain  from  touching  nariou  or 
local  interests,  especially  those  between  which  a  rivalry 
subsists,  to  proportion  the  pressure  of  taxation  accord- 
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Hig  lo  tlie  most  rigorous  justice,  to  watch  equally  over 
the  rights  of  all,  and  to  exact  no  sacrifices  but  such  as 
the  common  good  plainly  demands. 

A  weighty  argument  for  limiting  government  to  the 
simple  and  general  legislation  which  we  have  now  rec- 
ommended, though  not    intimately  connecled  with  our 
hj         d  a  hrief  notice.     It  is  found  in  the 

d  g       ent  of  the  country.      The  attention 

f  C     a;  1       ly  distracted  and  overwhelmed  by 

h  1  ]1      J     f    ffairs,  and  every  session  it  is  more 

d  d     g        f  neglecting  its  proper  objects  and 

d  1     g  w  it       We  fear,  that  the   most  pressing 

h  1  frequently  postponed.     We  refer 

hi  f     d     duals  on  the  government ;  and  we 

]]   1  1  p  essing  concerns,  because  the  man 

lib  g    1  hy  an  unanticipated  operation  of 

h    1  J  public  measures,  has  a  right  to  im- 

d  d  ai  d  because  delay  of  justice  may  be 

1  Al      dj       e  hear    angry  complaint   and  de- 

f    h  fl       icy  of  Congress,  and  the  evil  will 

]    1       body  shall  select  from  a  bewildering 
d    f    ppl  ,  its  appropriate  objects,. and  shall 

a  If  1  gisiation  demanded  by  the  general 

d  hj    h      b  ious  wants  of  the  community, 
J  1      p        pi        f  legislation  now  laid  down,  seem  to 
1  p       nt  bearing  on  two  great  questions, 

1     h  1  Id     agitated  the  country,    and  which, 

1  ar   b  d  g     d  to  the  Union.     We  refer  to  the 

restrictive  system  and  to  internal  improvement.  The 
tiist,  which  proposes  to  protect  certain  branches  of  do- 
mestic mdusiry,  seems  to  us  singularly  wanting  in  that 
simplicity  and  impartiality,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
should   characterize   our  legislation.     It  cannot  be   un- 
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derstood  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  will  certainly 
divide  them.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  restrictive  system 
olves  a  Constitutional  difficulty.  We  of  this  region, 
indeed,  generally  concede  lo  Congress  ihe  right  of  lim- 
iting ti-ade  in  general,  or  of  annihilating  particular  branch- 
es of  it,  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry  ; 
but  the  argument  for  a  narrower  construction  of  the 
Constitution  is  certainly  specious,  and  certainly  sti-ong 
enough  to  give  to  those  on  whom  a  tariff  may  press 
heavily,  the  consciousness  of  being  wronged.  In  die 
next  place,  the  general  question  of  the  expediency  of 
restriction  must  be  allowed  by  its  advocates  to  be  a  dif- 
ficult one.  The  growing  light  of  the  age  certainly  seems 
to  oppose  it,  and  the  statements  and  reasonings  by  which 
it  is  defended,  even  if  founded  in  truth,  are  yet  so  in- 
tricate and  so  open  to  objection,  ihat  vast  numbers  even 
of  tlie  enlightened  cannot  be  satisfied  of  their  validity. 
But,  supposing  restriction  to  be  admitted,  the  question 
as  to  its  extent,  as  to  the  kinds  of  industry  which  shal. 
be  protected,  as  to  the  branches  of  trade  which  shall  be 
sacrificed,  this  question  is  the  most  perplexing  which 
can  be  offered  lo  popular  discussion,  and  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  cupidity,  jealousy,  and  hatred.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  ihe  proteclion  must  be  unequally  ex- 
tended, nor  can  any  wisdom  balance  the  losses  to  which 
different  States  will  be  exposed.  A  restrictive  tariff  is 
necessarily  a  source  of  discord.  To  some  portions  of 
the  country  it  must  be  an  evil,  nor  will  they  suffer  pa- 
tiently. Disadvantages  imposed  by  nature,  communi- 
ties will  bear,  but  not  those  which  are  brought  on  them 
by  legislation.  We  have  indeed  various  objections  to 
the  whole  system  of  protection.  We  believe  it  to  be 
deceptive  throughout.    We  also  oppose  it,  on  the  ground 
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tbat  our  countr),  in  adopiiEg  it,  abandons  its  true  ind 
honorable  position  To  this  tountr),  aboie  all  otheis, 
belongs,  aa  its  pnimry  duty  and  inteiest,  the  support 
of  libBiai  principles  It  has  nothing  in  its  institutions 
congenial  witli  llie  maxims  of  barbaious  ages,  with  the 
narrow,  monopolizing,  restrictive  legislation  ol  antiquat- 
ed despotisms  ireedom,  m  all  its  forms,  is  our  life, 
strength,  pros]i«uty ,  -ind  every  ij  stem  at  narwith  it, 
however  speciouslj  maintained,  is  a  contradiction  to  our 
character  and,  wanting  harmony  with  our  spirit,  must 
take  something,  however  silently,  from  the  energy  of  the 
mstitutions  which  hold  us  together  As  citizens  oi  the 
world,  we  grieve  that  this  countrj  should  help  to  pro- 
long prejudices,  which  even  monaichy  is  outgrowing, 
should,  m  imitation  of  meddhng  de'jpoU'^ms,  undertake 
to  duect  the  industrj  and  capital  of  the  citizen,  and  es 
pecially  should  lose  sight  of  that  sublime  object  of  phi- 
lanthropy, the  promotion  of  free,  unrestricted  commerce 
through  the  world  As  patriot':,  we  grieve  thit  a  pre- 
cedent Ins  been  afFoided  for  a  kind  of  legislation,  which, 
if  persisted  in,  will  ilmo>>t  ccitainly  loo'-en,  and  may 
rupture,  the  Union  the  principal  excellence  of  the 
late  larifF  is,  that  it  lo  so  constnicled  as  to  please  no 
one,  that  even  its  friends  pronounce  it  an  abomination  , 
for,  by  oflending^ind  mjunng  all  it  excites  less  animosity 
in  the  principal  sufl'erers.  Taiifis  never  will  be  impar- 
tial. They  will  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be 
the  results  of  selfish  combinations  of  private  and  public 
men,  through  which  a  majority  will  be  secured  to  par- 
ticular interests ;  and  such  is  the  blindness  of  avarice, 
that  to  grasp  a  short-lived,  partial  good,  the  infinite  bless- 
ings of  union  will  be  hazarded,  and  may  be  thrown  away. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  we  would 
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say,  that  we  have  no  partiality  to  tariffs  of  any  kind, 
not  even  to  ihose  which  are  laid  on  imports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue.  We  suppose  thai  they  are 
necessary  at  present,  especially  where  they  have  be- 
come the  habit  of  the  people,  and  we  are  not  insensible 
to  liie  facility  they  afford  for  collecting  the  revenue. 
But  we  should  rejoice,  if  by  some  great  improvement 
in  finance,  every  custom-house  could  be  shut  from  Maine 
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ae  for  us,  could  tariffs  be  done  away,  for  with  them 
would  be  abolished  fruitful  causes  of  uatloual  jealousies, 
of  war,  of  perjury,  of  smuggling,  of  innumerable  fraud9 
and  crimes,  aiid  of  harassing  restraint  on  that  commerce 
which  should  he  free  as  the  winds. 

We  consider  many  of  the  remarks  made  in  reference 
to  tariffs  as  applicable  to  internal  improvements.  These 
iiJso  involve  a  Constitutional  question  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  bo  pros- 
ecuted with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  We  will  not 
say,  (hat  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements, 
comprehending  and  connecting  the  whole  country,  and 
promising  great,  manifest,  and  universal  good,  may  not 
be  framed.  But  let  Congress  propose  narrow,  local 
improvements,  and  we  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  the 
endless  and  ever-multiplying  intrigues,  the  selfish  com- 
binations, the  jealousies,  and  discontents  which  will  fol- 
low by  a  necessity  as  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature.  An 
irresistible  temptation  will  be  offered  to  unprincipled 
bargains  between  states  and  legislators,  and  the  treasury, 
sending  out  partial  streams,  wiU  become  a  fountain  of 
bitterness  and  discord. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  most  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements are  designed  to  promote  intercourse,  and 
that  thus  they  favor  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  great 
end  of  government,  by  binding  us  together.  We  an- 
swer, that  the  General  Government  already  promotes 
intercourse  incomparably  more  than  all  other  causes 
combined,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  put  to  hazard  tliis  ac- 
tual beneficent  influence  by  striving  to  extend  it.  Gov- 
ernment already  does  more  for  this  object  than  all  the 
canals,  railroads,  and  other  internal  improvements,  which 
human   ingenuity  can  devise,  and  this  it  does  by  that 
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revenue  accruing  to  government  from  the  Post-office, 
It  ought  not  lo  yield  a  cent  to  the  treasury.  It  should 
simpiy  support  itself.  tJuch  importance  do  we  attach 
to  the  freest  communication  between  all  parts  of  the 
country,  so  much  do  we  desire  that  the  poor,  as  well 
as  rich,  may  enjoy  the  means  of  imercourse,  that  we 
would  sooner  have  the  Post-office  a  tax  on  the  revenue, 
than  one  of  its  sources. 

We  pass  to  another  method  by  which  the  goi  eriiment 
is  to  strengthen  the  Union.  We  know  not  a  more  ini- 
poriant  one.  It  is,  to  give  dignity  and  independence 
to  the  National  Judiciary.  Let  Congress  feel,  let  the 
people  feel,  that  to  this  department  the  security  of  the 
Union  is  especially  committed,  that  it  is  the  great  pre- 
servative po(ver  among  our  instiiuiions,  and  that  ils 
sanctity  cannot  be  too  jealously  protected.  Its  office 
is,  to  settle  peacefully  the  questions  between  the  difler- 
ent  States  and  their  citizens,  which,  without  it,  would 
be  settled  by  arms.  What  beneficence  and  dignity  be- 
long to  this  function!  Nor  is  this  all.  It  affords  to 
citizens,  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  what  they 
deem  an  unconstitutional  law,  the  means  of  peaceful  re- 
sistance. It  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  bLing  heard 
before  a  tribunal,  on  which  the  most  solemn  obligations 
to  justice  are  laid,  and  which  is  eminently  fitted  to  be 
an  umpire  between  the  citizen  and  Uie  legislature.  We 
know  not  how  government  can  contribute  more  effectu- 
ally to  ils  own  stabihty,  than  hy  reverencing  and  guard- 
ing the  righis  of  the  National  Judiciary.  A  Congress, 
which  should  trench  on  its  independence,  ought  to  be 
counted  guilty  of  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

From  considering  the  importance  of  the  Judiciary  to 
our  Union,  we  are  naturally  led  to  another  department 
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of  tlie  govemmenl,  and  one  which  is  particularly  worthy 
of  allentiun,  tecause  at  the  present  moment  it  seems  to 
meiiaf.e  our  confederation  more  seriously  than  any  other 
cause.  We  refer  lo  the  Executive  Department,  We 
refer  lo  the  strug^es  wiiich  the  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency has  again  and  again  provoked.  These  are  too 
solemn  and  fearful  lo  be  overlooked.  A  remedy  must 
he  found,  or  the  country  will  be  thrown  iiilo  perpetual 
coiivuUions,  and  split  into  factions  devoted  each  to  a 
chief.  We  sliall  waste  ourselves  in  struggles  for  a  few 
leaders,  who  by  their  prominence  will  become  dearer 
to  a  people  than  iheir  institutions,  and  in  fighting  for 
our  favorites  we  may  become  their  slaves. 

This  evil  we  regard  as  a  growing  c«ie  ;  and  we  know 
but  one  remedy  for  it.  The  people  must  acquire  a  just 
self-respect.  This  they  want.  It  has  been  repressed 
by  false  notions  about  government,  which  have  come 
down  from  ages  of  monarchy.  The  spirit  of  freedom, 
of  which  we  so  much  boast,  has  not  yet  given  a  due 
elevation  of  sentiment  to  the  community  ;  and  therefore 
the  community  basely  binds  itself  to  leaders  as  if  diey 
were  its  superiors.  A  people  should  understand  its  own 
greatness  and  dignity  too  well  to  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  any  individual.  It  should  regard  no  individual 
as  necessary  to  it,  nor  should  it  suffer  any  one  to  urge 
his  claims  on  its  gratitude.  It  should  feel,  that  it  has 
a  right  to  the  services  of  its  members,  and  that  there 
is  no  member  with  whose  services  it  cannot  dispense. 
It  should  have  no  idols,  no  fevorites.  It  should  anni- 
hilate with  its  frown,  those  who  would  monopolize  its 
power,  or  bring  it  into  subserviency  to  their  own  glory. 
No  man's  name  should  be  much  on  its  lips.  It  should 
bind  up  in  no  man  its  prosperity  and  bonw. 
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A  free  community,  indeed,  has  need  of  a  presiding 

officer,  tut  k  depends  on  no  individual  as  alone  fitted 
for  the  oiBce;  and  stili  more,  it  needj  a  President,  not 
lo  be  its  master,  but  to  express  and  execute  its  own 
will.  This  last  thought  is  fundamental,  and  never  to  he 
forgotten.  The  only  law  of  a  free  people  is  the  will  of 
the  majority,  or  public  sentiment ;  and  to  collect,  em- 
body, utter,  and  execute  this,  is  the  great  end  of  its 
civil  insthuiions.  Self-government  is  its  great  attribute, 
its  supreme  distinction,  and  this  gives  lo  office  in  a  free 
state  an  entirely  different  character  from  what  it  pos- 
sesses in  despotic  cotmtries.  The  difference,  however, 
is  overlooked  among  us,  and  the  same  importance  is  at- 
tached to  office,  as  if  it  conferred  absolute  power. 

We  repeat  it,  the  supreme  law  in  a  free  state  is  its 
own  will,  and  consef|uently,  among  such  a  people,  the 
highest  power  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  him  who 
is  clothed  with  office,  hut  to  him  who  does  most,  in 
whatever  sphere,  to  guide  and  determine  the  public 
mind.  Office  is  a  secondary  influence,  and  indeed  its 
most  enviable  distinction  consists  in  the  opportunities 
which  it  affords  for  swaying  the  opinions  and  purposes 
of  the  community.  The  nominal  legislator  is  not  always 
the  real  one.  He  is  often  the  organ  of  superior  minds, 
and,  if  the  people  he  truly  free,  his  chief  function  is,  lo 
give  form  and  efficiency  to  the  general  will.  Even  in 
monarchies,  where  a  free  press  Is  enjoyed,  the  power 
passes  more  and  more  from  the  pirblic  functionary  lo 
the  master-spirits  who  frame  the  nation's  mind.  Thus 
the  pen  of  Burke  rivalled  the  scepire  of  his  sovereign. 
The  progress  of  freedom  and  of  society  is  marked  by 
this  fact,  that  official  gives  place  to  personal,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  dignity.     It  is  a  bad  omen,  where  office 
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•s  thought  the  supreme  good,  and  where  a  people  sees 
in  the  public  functionary,  not  an  organ  of  its  own  will, 
but  a  superior  being,  on  whom  its  peace  and  happiness 


We  mean  not  to  deny  the  necessity  of  office.  We 
know  iJiat  the  President  fills  an  important  place.  We 
know  that  the  community  has  an  interest  in  his  integ- 
rity and  wisdom,  and  that  it  is  disgraced  and  injured 
by  placing  an  incompetent  or  unprincipled  man  in  the 
most  conspicuous  station.  To  the  President  are  con- 
fided important  functions,  but  not  such  functions  as  can 
be  discharged  only  by  one  or  two  individuds  in  the 
country,  not  such  as  ought  to  make  him  on  object  of 
idolatry  or  dread,  not  such  as  should  draw  to  him  any 
extraordinary  homage,  not  such  as  to  justify  intense  de- 
sire in  the  candidate,  or  intense  excitement  in  the  people. 
Under  institutions  really  free,  no  office  can  exist,  which 
deserves  the  struggles  of  ambition.  Did  our  Consti- 
tution create  such  an  office,  it  would  prove  its  authors 
to  have  been  blind  or  false  to  their  country's  dignity  and 
rights.  But  that  noble  charter  is  open  to  no  such  re- 
proach. The  Presidency,  tlie  highest  function  in  the 
state,  is  exceedingly  bounded  by  the  Constitution,  and 
still  more  by  the  sj)irit  of  the  community.  A  President 
has  been,  and  may  often  be,  one  of  the  least  efficient 
men  in  the  government.  We  need  not  go  far  for  proof. 
In  both  houses  of  Congress  there  were  men,  whose  in- 
fluence over  the  country  was  greater  than  that  of  the  last 
President.  He  indeed  contributed  to  keep  the  wheel 
of  government  in  motion.  But  we  ask,  What  new  im- 
pulse did  he  give  it .'  What  single  important  measure 
did  he  originate  .'  Was  there  a  man  in  office  more 
fettered  and  thwarted  .'     We  talk  of  the  administrations 
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of  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams.  We  ask,  What  im- 
pression of  themselves  have  they  left  on  le^slation  and 
Ml  public  affairs  .'  They  gave  no  spring  to  the  public 
mind.  A  popular  senator  or  representative  did  more 
to  sway  the  community.  And  this  ia  as  it  should  be. 
We  rejoice,  that  official  iufluonce  is  so  restricted,  that 
the  people  are  not  mere  erhoes  of  a  single  voice,  that 
no  man  can  master  his  fellow-citizens, ,  that  there  is  a 
general,  all-pervading  intelligence,  which  modifies,  con- 
trols, and  often  neulralizes,  tlis  opinion  and  will  of  ihe 
highest  public  funclionacy. 

AVe  have  spoken  of  iho  Presidency  as  it  lias  aclualiy 
existed,  and  as  It  mast  in  u  great  measure  esist  whilst 
we  are  free  ;  and  yei,  tliroii^  a  delusion  which  has 
come  down  from  past  a^es,  ihis  office,  so  hiniled  \a 
power,  so  obstructed  by  the  legislative  branches  and  by 
public  opinion,  which  is  conferred  on  the  individual  at 
llie  longest  but  for  eight  yc'irs,  and  fi'om  which  he  re- 
tires to  a  seclusion,  where  scarcely  an  eye  follows,  or 
a  voice  of  approbation  cheers  him,  this  office,  to  our 
disgrace,  is  coveted  by  an  insane  ambition,  as  if  it  were 
an  hereditary  throne,  and  the  people  are  as  much  ex- 
cited and  disturbed,  wlien  called  to  fill  it,  as  if  they 
were  chooSng  a  master  for  life  at  whose  feel  the  country 
was  to  be  laid  an  unprotected  victim.  To  our  shame 
be  it  said,  for  the  last  eiglil  years  every  interest  of  the 
nation  has  been  postponed  to  ihe  comparatively  inferior 
concern  of  choosing  a  Pre^idenl.  The  national  legis* 
lature,  forgetting  its  appoinnnent  to  waich  over  the  gen- 
eral weal,  has  wasted  and  worse  than  wasted  its  annual 
sessions  in  intrigues  for  ihe  advancement  of  rival  can- 
didates. The  most  impoj'tant  measures  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  decided,,  not  with  reference  to  the  country. 
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but  chiefly  according  to  ilieir  bearings  on  wliat  has  been 
called  die  Presidential  election.  So  sadly  have  we 
wanted  the  self-respect  which  belongs  to  freemen  !  In 
these  disgraceful  transactions,  in  this  shameful  excite- 
ment spread  through  the  community,  we  see,  that,  as 
a  people,  we  have  not  drunk  as  deeply  as  we  imagine 
into  the  lofty  spirit  of  liberty.  In  propordon  as  a  peo- 
ple become  free,  in  proportion  as  public  sMitiment  reigns, 
office  ceases  to  be  a  distinction,  pohtical  ambi^cm  ex- 
pires, the  prizes  of  political  ambition  are  withdrawn, 
the  self-respect  of  the  people  pieserves  it  from  bowing 
to  favorites  or  idols.  WiiiKt  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
despotism,  that  the  rulei  is  ever)  thing  and  the  people 
comparatively  nothing,  the  re\  erse  is  the  grand  distinc- 
tion of  a  free  state.  This  distinction  we  have  yet  to 
learn  ;  and  It  cannot  be  learned  too  thoroughly.  Un- 
less we  are  preserved  by  a  just  self-respect  from  dividing 
into  factions  for  the  elevation  of  leaders,  we  shall  hold 
our  Onion  and  our  rigfits  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure. 
Better  were  it  to  choose  a  President  by  lot  from  a 
hundred  names  to  which  each  Stale  shall  contrihute 
its  fair  proportion,  than  repeat  the  degrading  struggle 
through  which  we  have  recently  passed. 

We  close  this  topic  by  entreating  our  citizens  to  re- 
member the  great  argument  in  favor  of  hereditary  mon- 
archy. It  may  be  expressed  in  few  words.  "  Tho 
highest  office  in  a  nation,"  says  the  monarchist,  "ought 
to  be  hereditary,  because  it  is  an  object  too  dazzling 
and  exciung  to  be  held  up  for  competition.  Such  a 
prize,  offered  to  the  aspiring,  must  inflame  to  madness 
the  lust  of  power,  and  engender  perpetual  strife.  A. 
people  having  such  a  gift  to  bestow  wil!  be  exposed 
to  perpetual  arts  and  machinations.     Its  passions  will 
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never  be  allowed  to  sleep.  Factions,  headed  by  popy 
kr  chiefs  and  exasperated  by  conflict,  will  at  length 
resort  to  force,  and,  in  tlie  storms  which  will  follow, 
the  Constitution  will  be  prostrated,  and  the  supreme 
power  be  the  prey  of  a  successful  usurper.  T]>e  peace 
aod  stability  of  a  nation  demand,  that  the  supreme  power 
should  be  placed  above  rivalry,  and  beyond  the  hopes 
of  ambition,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  it 
hereditary."  Such  is  the  grand  argument  in  favor  of 
monarchy.  As  a  people,  we  have  done  too  much  to 
confirm  it.  It  is  time  that  we  proved  ourselves  more 
loyal  to  freedom.  We  shall  do  well  to  remember,  that 
a  republic,  broken  into  parties  which  have  the  chief 
magistracy  for  their  aim,  and  thrown  into  perpetual  agi- 
tation by  the  rivalry  of  popular  leaders,  is  lending  a 
mournful  testimony  to  the  reasonings  of  monarchists, 
and  accelerating  the  fulfilment  of  their  sinister  fore- 
bodings. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  means  of  perpet- 
uating the  Union,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  But  we  want  time  to  prosecute  the  subject. 
The  injuries  with  which  the  confederation  is  menaced 
by  party  spirit  and  a  sectional  spirit,  are  too  obvious 
to  need  exposition.  The  importance  of  a  national  lit- 
erature to  our  Union  and  honor,  deserves  particular 
consideration.  But  the  topic  is  too  great  for  our  pres- 
ent limits,  and  we  reserve  it  for  future  discussion.* 

We  intended  to  close  this  article  with  some  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  the  differem  parties  in  this  country 
in  relation  to  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
(hat  all  have  occasionally  been  wanting  in   fidelity  to 

•  [The  "  Remarks  on  Hationd  Literature,"  p.  243,  Laving  been  sub- 
•equenlly  imllen,  ought  to  hnve  foHowsd  the  present  arliclB.  ~  Ed.] 
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it.  But  the  subject  would  necessarily  expand  itsdf 
beyond  the  space  allowed  us.  Still  we  cannot  wholly 
abandon  it.  One  branch  of  it  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  Correspondence  at  the  head  of 
liiis  review.  The  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  Federal 
party  in  respect  to  our  Union,  seem  to  be  iu  a  measure 
lorted  on  our  consideration,  and  we  are  the  mcwe  wil- 
ling to  giie  a  lew  thoughts  to  the  topic,  because  we 
think  that  we  undeistand  it,  and  bei-ause  we  trust  that 
we  can  treat  it  diapassionatelj  Our  attachment  to  this 
part}  we  have  no  desire  to  conceal ,  but  our  ideas  of  the 
allegiance  due  to  a  paily  are  exceedingly  liberal.  We 
claim  the  piivilege  oi  censuring  those  with  whom  we 
generally  agree  ,  and  we  indignantly  disclaim  the  obliga- 
tion of  justifjing  in  the  masa  whatever  they  may  please 
to  do  Of  the  Fedeialists  therefore  we  shall  speak 
fieeU  We  have  no  desire  to  hide  what  we  deem  to 
be  then  errois  The}  belong  now  to  history,  and  the 
onlj  question  is,  hon  their  history  may  be  made  most 
uselul  to  their  countrj  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Before  we  pioceed,  hnwevei,  we  beg  to  remark,  that 
in  this,  as  111  every  pait  of  the  present  review,  we  write 
from  oui  own  convicuons  alone,  that  we  hold  no  com- 
munication with  pohtical  leaders,  and  that  we  are  far 
from  being  certain  ol  tlie  reception  which  our  views  will 
meet  fiom  our  best  fiicnds 

A  purer  party  than  that  of  the  Federalists,  we  be- 
lieve, nevei  existed  undui  anj  government.  Like  all 
other  combinations  it  indeed  contained  weak  and  bad 
men  In  its  prosperitj,  it  fJrew  to  itself  seekers  for 
ofbce  Sidl,  when  we  consider  that  it  enjoyed  tlie  con- 
fidence of  Washington  to  his  last  hour  ;  that  its  leaders 
were  his  chosen  friends  ;  that  it  supported  and  strength- 
voL.  1.  31 
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eneii  his  whole  administration  ,  thai  it  participated  witli 
him  in  the  proui  imation  and  system  of  neuiralit} ,  thi  ougli 
which  that  gieat  man  served  his  country  ds  effectually 
as  during  the  reiolutionirj  «ar  ,  when  we  considLr, 
that  it  contributed  thieflj  to  the  otgamzation  of  the 
Federal  Goieriimeni  in  the  civil,  judicial,  financial, 
military,  and  naval  departments  ,  that  it  c-iiried  the  coun- 
try safely  and  honorably  through  the  most  tempe^iuous 
days  of  the  Fiench  Reiolution  ,  thaf  Jt  with'-tood  the 
frenzied  tendencies  of  multitudes  to  alliance  with  that 
power,  and  that  it  aveited  war  with  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing a  period,  when  such  a  war  would  have  bowed  us 
into  ruinous  subserviency  to  the  despot  of  France  ;  when 
we  consider  these  things,  we  feel,  that  the  debt  of  this 
country  to  the  Federal  party  is  never  to  be  extin- 
guished. 

Still  we  tliink,  that  this  party  in  some  respects  failed 
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counlry,  that  lo  the  Federalists  we  seemed  enlisted  as 
a  people  on  the  side  of  despotism,  and  fated  to  sink 
under  its  yoke.  That  they  had  cause  for  fear,  we  think. 
That  they  were  crimiDal  in  the  despondence  to  which 
they  yielded,  we  also  believe.  They  forgot,  that  great 
perils  call  on  us  for  renewed  efforts,  and  for  increased 
sacrifices  in  a  good  cause.  That  some  of  them  con- 
sidered the  doom  of  Hie  country  as  sealed,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe.  Some,  disappointed  and  irritated,  were 
accustomed  lo  speak  in  hitter  scorn  of  institutions, 
which,  bearing  the  name  of  free,  had  proved  unable 
to  rescue  us  from  base  subserviency  to  an  ali-menacing 
despot.  The  Federalists  as  a  body  wanted  a  just  con- 
fidence in  our  national  institutions.  They  wanted  that 
faith,  which  hopes  agamst  hope,  and  which  freedom 
should  inspire.  Here  was  their  sin,  and  it  brought 
its  penalty  ;  for,  through  this  more  than  any  cause,  they 
were  driven  from  power.  By  not  confiding  in  the  com- 
munity, they  lost  its  confidence.  By  the  depressed 
tone  with  which  ihey  spoke  of  liberty,  their  attachment 
to  it  became  suspected.  The  taint  of  an  li- re  public  an 
tendencies  was  fastened  upon  them  by  their  opponents, 
and  this  reproach  no  party  could  survive. 

We  know  not  in  what  manner  we  can  better  commu- 
nicate our  views  of  the  Federal  party,  of  its  merits  and 
defects,  than  by  referring  to  that  distinguished  man,  who 
was  so  long  prominent  in  its  ranks  ;  we  mean  the  late 
George  Cabot.  If  any  man  in  this  region  deserved  to 
be  called  ils  leader,  it  was  he,  and  a  stronger  proof  of 
its  political  purity  cannot  be  imagined,  than  is  found  in 
the  ascendency  which  this  illustrious  individual  main- 
tained over  it.  He  was  the  last  man  to  be  charged 
with  a  criminal  ambition.     His  mind  rose  far  above 
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office.  The  world  had  no  station  which  would  have 
templed  him  from  private  life.  But  in  private  life,  he 
exerted  the  sway  whicli  is  the  worthiest  prize  of  a  lofty 
ambition.  Ho  was  consulted  with  something  of  the 
respect  which  was  paid  to  an  ancient  oracle,  and  no 
mind  among  us  contributed  so  much  to  the  control  of 
public  affairs.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  by  what  in- 
tellectual attributes  he  gained  this  influence  ;  and,  as 
his  character  now  beiongs  to  history,  perhaps  we  may 
render  no  unacceptable  service  in  delineating  its  lead- 
ing features. 

We  thinfe,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  the  power  of  ascending  to  general  principles, 
and  by  the  reverence  and  constancy  with  which  he  ad- 
hered to  them.  The  great  truths  of  history  and  expe- 
rience, the  immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  according 
to  which  all  measures  should  be  framed,  shone  on  his 
intellectual  eye  with  an  unclouded  brightness.  No  im- 
patience of  present  evils,  no  eagerness  for  immediate 
good,  ever  tempted  him  to  think,  that  these  might  be 
forsaken  with  impunity.  To  these  he  referred  all  ques- 
tions on  which  he  was  called  to  judge,  and  accordingly 
his  conversation  had  a  character  of  comprehensive  wis- 
dom, which,  joined  with  his  urbanity,  secured  to  him 
a  singular  sway  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  With 
such  a  mind,  he  of  course  held  in  contempt  the  tempo- 
rary expedients  and  motley  legislation  of  commonplace 
politicians.  He  looked  wilh'singular  aversion  on  every 
thing  factitious,  forced,  and  comphcated  in  pohcy.  We 
have  understood,  that  by  the  native  strength  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  mind,  he  anticipated  the  hghls,  which  phi- 
losophy and  experience  have  recently  thrown  on  the 
importance  of  leaving  enterprise,  industry,   and  covor 
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merce  free.  He  carried  into  politics  the  great  axiom 
which  the  ancient  sages  carried  into  morals,  "  Follow 
Nature."  In  an  age  of  reading,  he  leaned  less  than 
most  men  on  books.  A  more  independent  mind  our 
country  perhaps  has  not  produced.  When  we  think 
of  his  whole  character,  when  with  the  sagacity  of  his 
intellect  we  combine  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the  dig- 
nified grace  of  his  manners,  and  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versation, we  hardly  know  the  individual,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Washington,  whom  we  should  have  offered 
more  willingly  to  a  foreigner  as  a  specimen  of  the  men 
whom  America  can  produce. 

Still  we  think,  that  his  fine  qualities  were  shaded 
by  what  to  us  is  a  great  defect,  though  to  some  it  may 
appear  a  proof  of  his  wisdom.  He  wanted  a  just  faiih 
in  man's  capacity  of  freedom,  at  least  in  that  degree  of 
it  which  our  institutions  suppose.  He  inclined  to  dark 
views  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his  country- 
He  had  too  much  the  wisdom  of  experience.  He  want- 
ed what  may  he  called  the  wisdom  of  hope.  In  man's 
past  history  he  read  too  much  what  is  to  come,  and 
measured  our  present  capacity  of  political  good  too 
much  hy  the  unsuccessful  experiments  of  former  times. 
We  apprehend,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  experience 
too  much  our  guide  ;  and  such  was  the  fault  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man.  There  are  seasons,  in  human  affairs, 
of  inward  and  outward  revolution,  when  new  deplJy' 
seem  to  be  broken  up  in  the  soul,  when  new  wants  are 
unfolded  in  multitudes,  and  a  new  and  undefined  good 
is  thirsted  for.  These  are  periods,  when  the  principles 
of  experience  need  to  be  modified,  when  hope  and  trust 
and  instinct  claim  a  share  with  prudence  in  the  guid 
ance  of  affairs,  when  in  truth  to  dare  is  the  hiehest 
31* 
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lessons  of  hislory,  and  these  lessons  he  apphed  too 
faithfully  to  his  own  country  His  mfluence  m  commu- 
nicating skeptical,  disheartemng  views  of  human  afian':, 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  so  important  as  to  fonn  a  part 
of  our  history^  and  it  throws  much  light  on  what  we 
deem  the  great  political  error  ol  the  Federalists 

That  the  Federalists  did  at  one  period  look  wilh  an 
unworliiy  despondence  oa  om  mslilutions,  is  true  Es- 
pecially when  they  saw  the  country,  bj  a  declaiation  of 
war  against  England,  virtually  hnk  itself  with  that  despo- 
tism which  menaced  the  whole  cnihzed  world,  their 
hearts  sunk  wilhin  them  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that,  m 
some  cases,  tbeir  mixed  anger  and  gloom  broke  iortli 
in  reckless  speeches,  which,  to  those  who  aie  ignorant 
of  the  workings  of  the  passion',  mia;ht  seem  to  irgue 
a  scorn  for  the  confederation  and  lor  all  it^  blessings 
So  far  they  failed  of  llieir  duty ,  foi  a  good  citizen  is 
never  to  despair  of  the  repubhc,  never  to  tliiiik  free- 
dom a  lost  cause. 

The  pohtical  sin  of  the  Federal  party  we  hate  stated 
plainly.  In  the  other  great  party,  examples  of  imfaith 
fulness  to  the  Union  might  dlso  be  produced      Who 
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erer  reverts  to  the  hn^uage  ot  Virginm  on  the  silijict 
of  the  shen  and  sedil.on  Ira.  o,  to  the  moio  rece,  I 
proceedings  and  de  la.ation.  of  Georgia  in  respett  to 
the  Indian  teiritories  »ithin  hnr  jnrisdiction  or  to  the 
dehatob  and  resolntion?  of  the  legislatuie  of  Soutli  Caro 
hna  at  its  last  session,  »ill  learn,  that  a  sen™  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  Union  and  of  the  greatness  ot  its 
blessings,  IS  but  funtlj  apprehended  oven  by  that  parly 
which  boasts  ot  unlaheting  adherence  to  n 

In  closing  this  aiticle,  fte  aie  awaie  that  we  have 
Slid  mULh,  in  which  manv  of  our  fellow  ciUzens  will 
not  concur  Men  of  all  parties  will  probably  d  ssenl 
from  some  of  onr  positions  But  has  not  the  time  come, 
when  the  vassalage  of  party  may  be  thrown  ofl  >  when 
we  may  speak  ol  the  past  and  present  without  a.kng 
whether  our  opmion  will  be  echoed  by  this  or  that  class 
of  politicians  >  when  we  may  cease  to  condemn  and 
justfj  in  the  mass'  when  a  more  liberal  ind  elevated 
st\le  of  discussion  ma)  be  introdiced  '  when  we  mav 
open  our  cjes  on  the  failts  tf  our  friends,  and  may 
look  at  subjects  which  iiivohe  on  cointr)  s  welfare,  in 
the  broad,  clear  hght  of  day  '  Tins  stjle  of  discussion 
we  are  auMous  to  promote  ,  and  we  feel  that  whoever 
may  encourage  and  diffuse  n,  will  de  eive  a  place  among 
the  most  faithful  friends  ol  freedom 
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Americait  ANNAr.s  OF  Education  and  Instrdctioij.    Edit- 
ed by  William  C,  Woodbridge.     Boston.  8vo. 

The  work,  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  Is  devoted  to  what  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  important  interest  of  fami- 
lies and  of  the  State.  It  has,  therefore,  no  ordinary 
claims  to  patronage,  especially  as  it  is  the  only  work  of 
the  kind  published  in  the  country.  We  learn,  however, 
that  the  support  now  given  it,  not  only  falls  short  of  its 
just  claims,  but  is  so  insufficient,  that,  unless  its  circu- 
lation can  be  extended,  it  must  be  abandoned.  We  are 
not  only  grieved  at  this,  but  somewhat  disappointed; 
for,  although  we  knew  the  ruling  passion  in  the  commu- 
nity for  light  and  amusing  reading,  we  did  hope,  that  the 
acknowledged  importance  of  education,  and  tlie  neces- 
sity laid  on  every  parent  to  watch  over  and  guide  the 
young,  would  overcome  the  repugnance  to  mental  labor, 
and  would  communicate  an  interest  to  details,  which, 
separate  from  their  end,  would  be  dry  and  repulsive. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  community  are  more  dis- 
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posed  to  lalk  of  education  in  general  tlian  to  enter  pa- 
tiently and  minutely  into  its  principles  and  methods, 
more  disposed  lo  laud  it  than  to  labor  for  it ;  and  on  this 
account  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  say  something,  how- 
ever briefly  and  rapidly,  of  the  obligation  of  regarding 
it  as  the  paramount  object  of  society,  and  of  giving  en- 
couragement (0  those,  who  make  it  their  task  or  who  de- 
vote tliemselves  to  its  promotion.  We  know  that  we  are 
repeating  a  thrice-told  tale,  are  inviting  attention  to  prin- 
ciples which  the  multitude  most  courteously  acknowl- 
edge, and  as  readily  forget.  But  all  great  truths  are  apt 
to  grow  trite  ;  and  if  the  moral  teacher  should  fail  to 
enforce  them,  because  they  are  worn  by  repetition,  re- 
ligious and  moral  teaching  would  we!l  nigh  cease. 

One  excellence  of  the  periodical  work  before  us  is, 
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losopher,  and  to  make  known  the  results  of  successful 
experiments.  Its  lilffrality  gives  it  one  strong  claim  to 
support. 

Perhaps,  if  it  were  more  confined  in  its  views,  if  it 
were  designed  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  party  or 
sect,  it  would  be  better  sustained.     Were  it  to  proscribe 

0  1  d  to  pander  to  the  bad  passions  of  another, 

1 1  J  erhaps  be  obliged  to  sue  for  more  gen- 

p  ^e.      But  is  it  true,  that  a  work  on   edu- 

an  find  readers  witho'S  ^z-aiDing  the  badge 
f  p             C  nnot  the  greatness   of  its  object  secure 

a  s   teachings  ?     In   %vhat   class  of  society 

ough       n  find  friends  .'     What  parent  has  not  a 

dp  n  the  improvement  of  public  and  private 

d  What   philanthropist  does  not  see  in  this 

1  h    f  P    paration  of  a  people  for    his  schemes  of 
f  1  What  patriot  does  not  see  in  this  the  main 

y    f  f   e  institutions  ?     This  cause  is  commended 
1  k  p  ivate  and  public  afiections  ;  and  must  the 

!}  p  d  1  devoted  to  it  die  through  neglect .' 
We  are  aware,  that  there  are  some,  who  take  an 
attitude  of  defence,  when  pressed  with  earnest  appli- 
cations on  the  subject  of  education.  They  think  its 
importance  overrated.  They  say,  that  circumstances 
chiefly  determine  the  young  mind,  that  the  influence 
of  parents  and  teachers  is  very  narrow,  and  that  they 
sometimes  dwarf  and  distort,  instead  of  improving  the 
child,  by  taking  the  work  out  of  the  hand  of  nature, 
These  remarks  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  power 
of  parents  is  often  exaggerated.  To  strengthen  their 
sense  of  responsibility,  they  are  ofien  taught,  that  they 
are  competent  to  effects,  which  are  not  within  theb 
reach,  and  are  often  discouraged  by  the  j^reaUiess  of  the 
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task  to  wliich  ihey  are  summooed.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  exaggeration.  It  is  true,  and  %e  truth  need  not  be 
disguised,  that  parents  cannot  operate  at  pleasure  on  the 
minds  and  characters  of  the  young.  Their  influence  is 
limited  by  their  owa  ignorance  and  imperfection,  by  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  the  will  of  the  child,  and  by 
its  connexion,  from  its  breath,  with  other  objects  and 
beings.  Pareofs  are  not  the  only  educators  of  their 
offspring,  but  must  divide  the  work  willi  other  and  nu- 
merous agents  ;  and  in  this  we  rejoice  ;  for,  were  ihe 
young  confined  lo  domestic  influences,  each  generation 
would  be  a  copy  of  the  pi'eceding,  and  the  progress  of 
society  would  cease.  The  child  is  not  put  into  the 
hands  of  parents  alone.  It  is  not  bora  to  hear  but  a 
few  voices.  It  is  brought  at  birth  into  a  vast,  we  may 
say,  an  infinite  school.  The  universe  is  charged  with 
the  office  of  its  education.  Innumerable  voices  come 
to  it  from  all  that  it  meets,  sees,  feels.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  books  anxiously  selected  for  it  by  parental 
care.  Nature,  society,  experience,  are  volumes  opened 
everywhere  and  perpetually  before  its  eyes.  It  takes 
lessons  from  every  object  within  the  sphere  of  ks  senses 
and  hs  activity,  from  the  sun  and  stars,  from  the  flowers 
of  spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn,  from  every  associ- 
ate, from  every  smiling  and  frowning  countenance,  from 
the  pursuits,  trades,  professions  of  the  commnnity  in 
which  it  moves,  from  its  plays,  friendships,  and  dislikes, 
from  the  varieties  of  human  character,  and  from  the 
consequences  of  its  actions.  All  these,  and  more  than 
these,  are  appointed  to  teach,  awaken,  developc  the 
mind  of  the  child.  It  is  plunged  amidst  friendly  and 
bostUe  influences,  to  grow  by  cooperating  with  the  first, 
and  by  resisting  the  last.     The  circumstances  in  which 
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we  are  placed,  form,  indeed,  a  most  important  school, 
and  by  their  help  some  men  have  risen  to  distinction 
in  knowledge  and  virtue,  with  little  aid  from  parents, 
teachers,  and  hooks. 

Still  the  influence  of  parents  and  teachers  is  great. 
On  them  it  very  much  depends,  whether  the  circiim- 
>  which  surround  the  child  shall  operate  to  his 
They  must  help  him  to  read,  interpret,  and  use 
wisely  the  great  volumes  of  nature,  society,  and  expe- 
rience. They  must  fix  his  volatile  glance,  arrest  his 
precipitate  judgment,  guide  his  observation,  teach  him 
to  link  together  cause  and  eifect  in  the  outward  world, 
and  tui-n  his  thoughts  inward  on  his  own  more  myste- 
rious nature.  The  young,  left  to  the  education  of  cir- 
cumstances, left  without  teaching,  guidance,  restraint, 
will,  in  all  probability,  grow  up  ignorant,  torpid  in  in- 
tellect, strangers  to  their  own  powers,  and  slaves  to 
their  passions.  The  fact,  that  some  children,  without 
aid  from  parents  or  schools,  have  struggled  into  emi- 
nence, no  more  proves  such  aid  to  be  useless,  than  the 
fart,  that  some  have  grown  strong  nuder  physical  ex- 
posures which  would  destroy  the  majority  of  the  race, 
would  prove  the  worthlessness  of  the  ordinary  precau- 
tions which  are  taken  for  the  security  of  health. 

We  have  spoken  of  parents,  as  possessing,  and  as 
bound  to  exert,  an  important  influence  on  the  young. 
But  they  cannot  do  the  whole  work  of  education.  Their 
daily  occupation,  the  necessity  of  laboi-s  for  the  support 
of  their  families,  household  cares,  the  duty  of  watching 
over  the  health  of  their  children,  and  other  social  rela- 
tions, render  it  almost  impossible  for  parents  to  qualify 
themselves  for  much  of  the  teaching  which  the  young 
require,  and  often  deny  them  time  and  opportuniy  for 
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To  this  good,  all  their  show  and  lusu  j  should  be  sacri- 
ficed-    Here  they  should  be  lavish,     h  1      hej  s   a  ten 
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economy  in  education.  Money  should  never  be  weighed 
against  the  soul  of  a  child.  It  should  he  poured  out 
like  water,  for  the  child's  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

Parents  should  seek  an  educator  for  ihe  young  of 
their  families,  who  will  become  to  them  a  hearty  and 
eiScient  friend,  counsellor,  coadjutor,  in  their  work.  If 
their  circumstances  will  allow  it,  they  should  so  limit 
the  school,  that  the  instructer  may  know  intimately 
every  child,  may  become  the  friend  of  each,  and  may 
converse  frequently  with  them  in  regard  to  each.  He 
should  be  worthy  of  their  confidence,  should  find  their 
doors  always  open,  should  be  among  iheir  most  wel- 
come guests,  and  should  study  with  them  the  discipline 
which  the  peculiarities  of  each  pupil  may  require.  He 
should  give  the  parents  wai-ning  of  the  least  ohliquify 
of  mind  which  he  discovers  at  school,  should  receive 
in  return  their  suggestions  as  to  the  injudiciousness  of 
his  own  methods  in  regard  to  one  or  another  child,  and 


should  concert  with  them  the  means  c 


ig  every 


evil  at  its  first  manifestation.  Such  is  the  teacher  we 
need,  and  his  value  cannot  be  paid  in  gold.  A  man 
of  distinguished  ability  and  virtue,  whose  mind  should 
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be'  concentrated  in  the  work  of  training  as  many  cliiU 
dreii  as  he  can  llioroughly  understand  and  guide,  would 
shed  a  light  on  the  patii  of  parents  for  wliich  tliey  often 
sigh,  and  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  young,  little 
comprehended  under  our  present  modes  of  teaching. 
No  profession  should  receive  so  liberal  remuneration. 
We  need  not  say  how  far  the  community  fall  short  of 
this  estimate  of  the  teacher's  office.  Very  many  send 
their  children  to  school,  and  seldom  or  never  see  the 
instrucler,  who  is  operating  daily  and  deeply  on  their 
minds  and  characters.  With  a  blind  confidence,  per- 
haps they  do  not  ask  how  that  work  is  advancing,  on 
which  the  dearest  interests  of  the  family  depend.  Per- 
haps they  put  tlie  children  under  the  daily  control  of 
one,  with  whom  they  do  not  care  to  associate.  Perhaps, 
were  they  told  what  ihoy  ought  to  pay  for  teaching,  they 
would  stare  as  if  a  project  for  robbing  them  were  on 
foot,  or  would  suspect  the  sanity  of  the  friend,  who 
should  counsel  tliem  to  throw  away  so  much  money  in 
purchasing  that  cheapest  of  all  articles,  that  drug  in 
every  market,  instruction  for  their  children. 

We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided  more  than 
by  the  formation  of  a  body  of  wise  and  efficient  educa- 
tors. We  know  not  any  class  which  would  contribute 
so  much  to  the  stability  of  the  state,  and  to  domes- 
tic happiness.  Much  as  we  respect  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  we  beheve  that  it  must  yield  in  importance  to 
the  office  of  training  the  young.  In  truth,  the  ministry 
now  accomplishes  little  for  want  of  that  early  inteliec- 
tual  and  moral  discipline,  by  which  alone  a  community 
can  be  prepared  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood, 
to  comprehend  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  to  receive 
higher  and  broader  views  of  duty,  and  to  apply  general 
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principles  to  tho  divers  fi  d  d  1  f  !  i  '\.  b  Ij  t 
cultivated  men,  devoted        !     1  ill  I 

improvement  of  educa  d  1  1  ] 

training  of  the  young,  \      H        k       f    d  1 

lution  in  society.      Th  j  Id  1  th  y 

with  just  principles.     Ih  fl  Id  p  e 

our  families.     Our  dom  1       pi       w     Id         1     g 

be  left  to  accident  and       pi  Wl       j  I 

felt  the  need  of  this  aid,  has  not  often  been  depressed, 
heart-sick,  under  the  consciousness  of  ignorance  in  the 
great  work  of  swaying  the  youthful  mind  ! 

"We  have  spoke  of  tl  e  oflice  of  die  education  of  hu- 
man beings,  as  the  oblest  on  earth,  and  have  spoken 
deliberately.  It  s  ore  porMnt  than  that  of  the  states- 
man. The  states  na  a  set  fences  round  oui  prop- 
erty and  dwellings  hut  1  o  n  uch  more  are  we  indebted 
to  him,  who  calls  forth  the  poweis  and  affections  of 
those  for  whom  our  property  Is  earned,  and  our  dwel- 
lings are  reared,  and  nho  renders  our  children  objects 
of  increasing  love  and  respect.  We  go  further.  We 
maintain,  that  higher  ability  is  required  for  the  nfhce  of 
an  educator  of  the  young,  than  for  that  of  a  statesman. 
The  highest  abihly  is  that,  which  penetrates  farthest  into 
human  nature,  comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its  capaci- 
ties, traces  out  the  laws  of  thought  and  moral  action, 
understands  tiie  perfection  of  human  nature  and  how  it 
may  be  approached,  understands  the  springs,  motives, 
applications,  by  which  the  child  is  to  be  roused  to  the 
most  vigorous  and  harmonious  action  of  all  its  faculties, 
understands  its  perils,  and  knows  how  to  blend  and 
modify  the  influences  which  outward  circumstances  ex- 
ert on  the  youthful  mind.  The  speculations  of  slates- 
men  are  shallow,  compared  with  these.  It  is  the  chief 
32* 
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Noisy,  showy  agency,  which  is  spread  over  a  greal  sur- 
face, artd  therefore  seldom  penetrates  beneath  tlie  sur- 
face, is  called  glory.  Multitudes  are  blinded  by  official 
dignity,  and  stand  wondering  at  a  pigmy,  because  he 
happens  to  be  perched  on  some  eminence  in  church  or 
Slate,  So  the  declaimer,  who  can  electrify  a  crowd  by 
passionate  appeals,  or  splendid  images,  which  give  no 
clear  perceptions  to  the  intellect,  which  dcvelope  no  gen- 
eral (ruth,  which  breathe  no  firm,  disinterested  purpose, 
passes  for  a  great  man.  How  few  reflect,  that  the 
greater  man  is  he,  who,  without  noise  or  show,  is  wise- 
ly fixing  iu  a  few  minds  broad,  pregnant,  generous 
principles  of  judgment  and  action,  and  giving  an  im- 
pulse which  will  carry  them  on  for  ever.  Jesus,  with 
that  aivine  wisdom  which  separates  him  from  all  other 
teachers,  declared,  that  the  first  requisite  for  becoming 
*' great  in  his  kingdom,"  which  was  another  phrase  for 
exerting  a  great  moral  influence,  was  Humilily  ;  by 
which  he  meant  a  spirit  opposed  to  that  passion  for 
Conspicoons  station  with  which  he  saw  his  disciples  in- 
flamed, a  spirit  of  deep,  unpretending  philanthropy, 
manifested  in  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  mind, 
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aniJ  in  condeocension  to  an\  efforts  by  wliii-h  the  igno- 
laut  rfnd  icmpted  might  be  brought  to  trufh  and  virtue 
According  to  these  views,  we  think  it  a  gieater  work 
to  educate  a  ctiild,  m  the  true  and  large  sense  of  that 
phrase,  than  to  lule  a  state 

Peihapa  the  direction  which  benevolence  is  taking 
at  the  pieseot  day,  hab  some  influence  in  turning  fiom 
the  oflice  ol  education  the  high  honor  \vhich  is  Us  due 
Bene\olence  la  now  directing  itself  very  much  to  public 
objects,  to  the  alienation  of  muety  on  a  grand  scale,  to 
the  comersion  of  whole  nation-!,  to  the  instruction  of 
large  bodies,  and  in  thii  foim  it  draws  the  chief  notice 
and  admiration  of  multitudes  Now  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  confine  this  action  of  chanty  We  le-^pect 
It,  and  recognise  in  it  one  oi  the  distinctive  fruits  of 
Chtistianitj  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
purest  bene\olence  is  that  which  acts  on  Iiidniduals, 
and  is  mandested  in  our  particular,  social,  domestic 
relations  It  icquires  no  great  impioiement  in  chaiilj, 
to  sympathize  with  the  degiadation  and  miseiy,  into 
which  the  millions  of  India  are  sunk  by  the  worUiip  of 
Juggernaut,  and  other  superstitions  It  is  a  higher  ac- 
tion of  the  intellect  and  heart,  lo  study  and  underaiand 
thoroughly  the  character  of  an  mdmdual  who  is  near  us, 
to  entei  into  hi^>  mind,  to  trace  his  delects  and  sufleiings 
to  their  tiue  spring's,  to  bear  quietly  and  gentlj  with  his 
frowardness  and  relapses,  and  to  apply  to  bim  patiently 
and  encouraginglj  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
ele\aUon  It  is  not  the  highest  attainment  to  be  benev- 
olent, to  tho'ie  who  ire  thouaands  o!  mdes  from  us, 
whose  miseries  make  striking  pictures  foi  tbe  imagina- 
tion, who  nevei  cross  our  paths,  never  interfere  with 
our  interests,  never  try  us  by  their  wajwaidness,  never 
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shock  113  by  their  coarse  manners,  and  whom  we  are  ta 
assist  by  an  act  of  bounty,  nhich  sends  a  missionary  toi 
their  aid.  The  truest  mode  of  enlarging  our  benevo- 
]ence,  is  not  to  quicken  our  sensibility  towards  great 
masses,  or  wide-spread  eviJs,  but  to  approach,  compre- 
hend, sympathize  with,  and  act  upon,  a  continualJy  in- 
creasing number  of  individuals.  It  is  the  glory  of  God 
to  know,  love,  and  act  on,  every  individual  in  his  infi- 
nite creation.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  do  good  far  and  wide. 
Let  us  send  light  and  joy,  if  we  can,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  chaiity,  which  is  uow  active  for  distant 
objects,  is  noble.  We  only  ivish  to  say,  that  it  ranks 
behind  the  obscurer  philanthropy,  which,  wlrile  it  sym- 
pathizes with  the  race,  enters  deeply  into  the  minds', 
wants,  interests  of  the  individuals  within  its  reach,  and 
devotes  itself  patiently  and  wisely  to  the  task  of  bring- 
ing them  to  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral 
worth. 

We  would  suggest  it  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  do 
good  on  a  grand  and  imposing  scale,  that  Iheij  should  be 
the  last  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  labors  of  the  retired 
teacher  of  the  young ;  because  education  is  the  germ 
of  all  other  improvements,  and  because  al!  their  schemes 
for  the  progress  of  society  must  fail  without  it.  How 
often  have  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist  been  foiled, 
by  the  prejudices  and  brutal  ignorance  of  the  community 
which  he  has  hoped  to  serve,  by  their  incapacity  of  un- 
derstanding him,  of  entering  into  and  cooperating  with 
his  views  !  He  has  cast  his  seed  on  the  barren  sand, 
and  of  course  reaped  no  fruit  but  disappointment.  Plii- 
]anthropists  are  too  apt  to  imagine,  that  ihey  can  accom- 
plish particular  reformations,  or  woik  particular  changes 
in  B  society,  although  no  foundation  for  these  improve* 
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ments  has  been  laid  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
They  expect  a  people  to  think  and  act  wisely  in  special 
cases,  although  generally  wanting  in  intelhgence,  sound 
judgment,  and  the  capacity  of  understanding  and  applj-- 
ing  the  principles  of  reason.  But  this  partial  improve- 
ment is  a  vain  hope.  The  physician,  who  should  spend 
his  skill  on  a  diseased  limb,  whilst  all  the  lunctions  were 
deranged,  and  the  principle  of  life  almost  extinguished, 
would  get  no  credit  for  skill.  To  do  men  permanent 
good,  we  must  act  on  their  whole  nature,  and  especially 
must  aid,  foster,  and  guide  their  highest  faculties,  at  the 
first  period  of  their  developement.  If  left  in  early  life 
to  sink  into  intellectual  and  moral  torpor,  if  suffered  to 
grow  up  unconscious  of  their  powers,  unused  to  steady 
and  wise  exertion  of  the  understanding,  and  strangers  to 
the  motives  which  ought  to  stir  and  guide  human  activit)', 
they  will  be  poor  subjects  for  the  efforts  of  the  philan- 
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and  to  pursue  them  efficiently  ;  power  t 
selves,  and  to  influence  oihers  ;  power  i 
spread  liappiness.  Reading  is  but  an  i 
cation  is  to  teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  cre- 
ated, not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words,  dates,  facts, 
but  to  be  active  for  the  acquisition  of  Truth.  Accord- 
ingly, education  should  laboi  to  mspiie  a  piofound  love 
of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes  oi  mvestigatioa.  A 
sound  logic,  by  which  we  mean  the  scjente  or  art,  which 
instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  reasoning  and  evidence,  in 
the  true  methods  of  inr[uiry,  and  in  the  sources  of  false 
judgments,  is  an  essential  pait  oi  a  E;ood  education. 
And  yet  how  little  is  done  to  te  u  h  the  ri^ht  use  of  the 
intellect,  in  the  common  modes  oi  tiainina;  either  rich  or 
poor !  As  a  general  rule,  the  young  are  to  be  made, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  own  teacher';,  the  discoverers  of 
truth,  the  interpreters  of  nature,  the  fiamers  of  science. 
They  are  to  be  helped  to  help  themaphes  They  should 
be  taught  to  observe  and  study  the  world  m  which  tliey 
live,  to  trace  the  connexions  of  o\  cnti,  to  rise  from  par- 
ticular facts  to  general  principles,  and  then  to  apply  these 
in  explaining  new  phenomena.  Such  is  a  rapid  outline 
of  the  intellectual  education,  which,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  given  to  all  human  beings ;  and  with  this, 
moral  education  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  proportion 
as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should  be  (aught  how 
to  use  it  well,  how  to  turn  it  to  tlie  good  of  mankind. 
He  should  study  the  world  as  God's  world,  and  as  tlie 
sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  connexions 
rfith  his  fellow-creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should 
be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his  studies.  In  teaching 
geography,  the  physicaJ  and  moral  condition,  the  wants, 
advantages,  and  striking  peculiarities  of  different  nations. 
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and  the  relaEions  of  climates,  seas,  rivers,  mouiiiains,  to 
their  characters  and  pursuits,  sliodd  be  pointed  out,  so 
as  to  awalien  an  interest  in  man,  wherever  he  dwells. 
History  should  be  constantly  used  to  exercise  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  young,  to  call  foriii  sympathy  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race,  and  to  expose  to  iadignation 
and  abhorrence,  ^at  selfish  ambition,  that  passion  for  do- 
minion, which  has  so  long  deluged  the  earth  with  blood 
and  woe.  And  not  only  should  the  excitement  of  just 
mora!  feeling  be  proposed  in  every  study.  The  science 
of  morals  should  form  an  important  part  of  every  child's 
instruction.  One  branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly 
insisted  on  by  the  government.  Every  school,  estab- 
lished by  law,  should  be  specially  bound  to  teach  the 
duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the  principles 
of  free  institutions,  and  to  train  the  young  to  an  enlight- 
ened patriotism.  From  these  brief  and  imperfect  views 
of  tliG  nature  and  ends  of  a  wise  education,  we  Jeam  the 
dignity  of  the  piofession  to  which  it  is  intrusted,  and  the 
importance  of  securnig  to  it  tlie  best  minda  of  the  com- 
munity. 

On  reviewing  these  hints  on  the  extent  of  education, 
we  see  that  one  important  topic  has  been  ouiitted.  We 
have  said,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  call  into 
vigorous  action  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  must  do 
more.  He  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst,  an  insatiable 
craving  for  knowledge,  to  give  animation  to  study  and 
make  it  a  pleasure,  and  thus  to  communicate  an  impulse 
which  will  endure,  when  the  instructions  of  the  school 
are  closed.  The  mark  of  a  good  teacher  is,  not  only 
that  he  produces  great  effort  in  his  pupils,  but  that  he 
dismisses  them  from  his  care,  conscious  of  having  only 
laid  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  and  anxious  and  re- 
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solved  to  improve  tliomselves.  One  of  the  sure  signs 
of  the. low  state  of  instruction  among  us  ii,  tlut  llie 
young,  on  leaving  school,  feel  as  if  the  work  of  intellec- 
tual culture  were  done,  and  give  up  steady,  vigorous 
effort  for  higher  truth  and  wider  knowledge.  Our  daugh- 
ters at  sixteen  .  and  our  sons  at  eighteen  or  I«  enty  have 
finished  their  education.  The  true  use  of  a  school  is, 
to  enable  and  dispose  the  pupil  to  learn  through  life ;  anti 
if  so,  who  docs  not  see  that  the  office  of  teacher  requires 
men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  and  of  winning  man- 
ners, in  other  words,  that  it  requires  as  cultivated  men 
as  can  be  found  in  society.  If  to  drive  and  to  drill 
were  the  chief  duties  of  an  instructer,  if  to  force  into 
the  mind  an  amount  of  lifeless  knowledge,  to  make  the 
child  a  machine,  to  create  a  repugnance  to  books,  to 
mental  labor,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  were  the 
great  objects  of  the  school-room,  then  the  teacher  might 
be  chosen  on  the  principles  which  now  govern  the  school- 
committees  in  no  small  part  of  our  country.  Then  the 
man  who  can  read,  write,  cipher,  and  whip,  and  will 
exercise  his  gifts  at  the  lowest  price,  deserves  the  prece- 
dence which  he  now  too  often  enjoys.  But  if  the  hu- 
man being  be  something  more  than  a  block  or  a  brute, 
if  he  have  powers  which  proclaim  him  a  child  of  God, 
and  which  were  given  for  noble  action  and  perpetual 
progress,  then  a  better  order  of  things  should  begin 
among  us,  and  iruly  enlightened  men  should  be  sum- 
motied  to  the  work  of  education. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  instruction,  we  observe,  that 
there  is  another  duty  of  teachers,  which  requires  that 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  class  of  improved,  wise, 
virtuous  men.  They  are  to  govern  as  well  as  teach. 
They  must  preserve  order,  and  for  this  end  must  inflict 
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punishment  in  some  of  ils  forms.  We  know  that  soma 
philanthropists  wish  to  banish  all  punishtnent  from  the 
school.  We  would  not  discourage  their  efToris  and 
hopes ;  but  we  fear,  that  the  time  for  this  reform  is  not 
yet  come,  and  liiat  as  long  as  llie  want  of  a  ivise  disci- 
pline at  home  supplies  the  teacher  with  so  many  lawless 
subjects,  he  will  be  comprlled  to  use  other  resU-aints 
than  kindness  and  reason.  Punishment,  we  fear,  can- 
not be  dispensed  with ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered most  deliberately,  righteously,  judiciously,  and  with 
a  wise  adaptation  to  the  character  of  the  child,  we  ail 
feel ;  and  can  it  then  be  safely  intrusted,  as  is  too  much 
the  case,  to  teachers  undisciphned  in  mind  and  heait.' 
Corporal  punishment  at  present  has  a  place  in  almost  all 
oiu:  schools  for  boys,  and  perhaps  in  some  for  girls.  It 
may  be  necessary.  But  ought  not  every  parent  to  have 
some  security,  tliat  his  child  sliall  not  receive  a  blow, 
unless  inflicted  in  wisdom,  justice,  and  kindness  ?  And 
what  security  can  he  have  for  this,  but  in  the  improved 
character  of  the  instructer  .'  We  have  known  mournful 
effects  of  injudicious  corporal  punishment.  We  have 
known  a  blow  to  alienate  a  child  from  his  father,  to  stir 
up  biller  hatred  towards  his  teacher,  and  to  indispose 
him  to  study  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  We  cannot 
be  too  unwilling  to  place  our  children  under  the  care  of 
passionate  teachers,  who,  having  no  rule  over  their  own 
spirits,  cannot  of  course  rule  others,  or  of  weak  and 
unskilful  teachers,  who  are  obliged  to  supply  by  severi- 
ty the  want  of  a  wise  firmness.  It  is  wonderful  how 
thoughtlessly  parents  expose  their  children  to  corporal 
punishment.  Our  laws  have  expunged  whipping  from 
the  penal  code,  and  the  felon  is  exempted  from  tills  in 
dignity.  But  how  many  boys  are  subjected  to  a  whip- 
vox,.  I.  33 
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per  in  the  shape  of  a  schoolmaster,  whose  whole  mys- 
tery of  discipline  lies  in  the  ferule.  The  discipline  of  a 
school  is  of  vast  importance  in  its  moral  influence.  A 
boy  compelled  for  six  hours  each  day  to  see  die  counte- 
nance and  hear  the  voice  of  an  unfeeling,  petulant,  pas- 
sionate, unjust  teacher,  is  placed  in  a  school  of  vice. 
He  is  alJ  ihe  time  learning  lessons  of  inhumanity,  hard- 
heartedness,  and  injustice.  The  English  are  considered 
by  the  rest  of  Europe  as  inclined  to  cruelty.  Their 
common  people  are  said  to  be  wanting  in  mercy  to  die 
inferior  animals  and  to  be  ferocious  in  their  quarrels,  and 
their  planters  enjoy  the  bad  preeminence  of  being  the 
worst  masters  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dutch,  It  is  worth  consideration,  whether  these 
vices,  if  they  really  exist,  may  not  be  ascribed  in  part 
to  the  unrestrained,  barbarous  use  of  whipping  in  liieir 
schools.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  the  discipline 
of  a  school  has  an  important  influence  on  the  character 
of  a  child,  and  that  a  just,  mild,  benevolent  teacher, 
who  procures  order  by  methods  which  the  moral  sense 
of  bis  pupils  approves,  is  perpetually  spreading  around 
him  his  own  virtues.  Should  not  our  teachers  then  be 
fought  from  the  class  of  the  most  enlightened  and  excel- 
lent men  .' 

Our  limits  allow  us  to  add  but  one  more  remark  on 
the  qualifications  of  teachers.  It  is  important,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  cooperate  with  parents  in  awakening 
the  religious  principle  in  the  young.  We  would  not  of 
course  admit  into  schools  the  peculiarities  of  the  de- 
nominations which  divide  the  Christian  world.  But 
religion  in  its  broadest  sense  should  be  taught.  It  should 
indirectly  mix  with  all  teaching.  The  young  mind 
should  be  guided  through  nature  and  human  history  to 
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the  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  Universe  ;  and  still 
move,  the  practical  principles  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
should  be  matters  of  direct  inculcation.  We  know  no 
office  requiring  greater  wisdom,  and  none  but  the  wise 
and  good  should  be  invited  to  discharge  it. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  objected  to  the  views  now 
given,  that  few,  very  few,  will  be  able  to  pay  for  such 
teachers  as  we  recommend.  We  believe,  however, 
that  there  is  a  large  class,  who,  if  ihey  had  t!ie  will,  and 
would  deny  themselves  as  they  ought,  might  procure 
excellent  instructers  for  their  children  ;  and  as  for  the 
rest,  let  them  do  their  best,  let  them  but  throw  their 
hearts  inlo  this  cause,  and  improvements  will  be  effected, 
which  have  not  been  anticipated,  perhaps  not  conceived. 
We  acknowledge,  however,  that  our  remarks  have  been 
intended  chiefly  for  the  opulent.  Let  an  interest  in  ed- 
ucation be  awakened  in  this  class,  and  let  more  generous 
means  for  its  promotion  be  employed,  and  we  arc  satis- 
fied that  the  teaching  of  all  classes  will  be  advanced, 
the  talent  of  the  country  will  be  more  and  more  directed 
to  the  office  of  instruction,  and  the  benefit  will  spread 
llirough  the  whole  community. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  first  ai-cslion  to  be  proposed  by  a  rational  being 
is,  net  vvliat'is  jirofiiable,  but  vvbat  is  Kiglit.  Duty  must 
be  primary,  jjromineiil,  most  conspicuous  among  the 
objects  of  human  thought  and  pursuit.  If  we  cast  it 
Ao\m  from  its  supremacy,  if  we  inquire  first  for  our 
interests,  and  then  for  our  dut'es,  «e  shall  certainly  err. 
We  can  never  see  the  right  clearly  and  fully,  but  by 
making  it  oor  first  concern.  No  judgment  can  be  just 
or  wise,  but  that  which  is  built  on  the  conviction  of 
the  paramount  worth  and  importance  of  duty.  This  is 
the  fundamental  truth,  the  supreme  law  of  reason  •,  and 
die  mind  which  does  not  start  from  ibis,  in  its  nnjui- 
ries  into  human  affairs,  is  doomed  to  great,  perhaps  fa- 
tal error. 

The  right  is  the  supreme  good,  and  includes  all  other 
goods,  in  seeking  and  adhering  to  it,  we  secure  our 
true  and  only  happiness.  All  prosperity,  not  founded 
on  it,  is  built  on  sand.  If  human  affairs  aie  controlled, 
as  we  believe,  by  Almighly  Rectitude  and  Impartial 
Goodness,  then  to  hope  for  happiness  from  wrong-domg 
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inalienable  rights,  everlasting  duties,  these  will  form  (lie 
chief  subjects  of  this  discussion.  There  are  times  ivhen 
the  assertion  of  great  principles  is  the  best  service  a 
man  can  render  society.  The  present  is  a  moment  of 
bewildering  excitement,  when  men's  minds  are  stormed 
and  darkened  by  strong  passions  and  fierce  conflicts  ; 
and  also  a  moment  of  absorbing  worldliness,  when  the 
moral  law  is  made  to  bow  to  expediency,  and  its  high 
and  strict  requirements  are  denied,  or  dismissed  as  meia- 
physicaJ  abstractions  or  impracticabb  tleories.  At  such 
a  season,  to  utter  great  principles  witnoui  passion,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  unfeigned  and  universal  good-will,  and 
to  engrave  them  deeply  and  durably  on  men's  minds,  is 
to  do  more  for  ihe  world,  than  to  open  mines  of  wealth, 
or  to  frame  the  most  successful  schemes  of  pohcy. 

Of  late  our  country  has  been  convulsed  by  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery;  and  the  people,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  felt  vehemently,  have  thought  superficially,  oi'  hard- 
ly thought  at  all ;  and  we  see  the  results  in  a  singular 
want  of  well-defined  principles,  in  a  strange  vagueness 
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humanity,  who  does  not  strive  to  sanctify  himself  for 

the  work  by  cleansing  his  heart  of  all  wrath  and  nn- 
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charitableness,  who  cannot  hope  lliat  he  is  in  a  measure 
baptized  into  ilio  spirit  of  universal  love.  Even  sym- 
pathy with  the  Injiired  and  oppressed  may  do  harm,  by 
being  partial,  exclusive,  and  bitterly  indignant.  How 
far  tlie  declension  of  tlie  spirit  of  freedom  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  tlie  cause  now  suggested,  I  do  not  say.  The 
eiFect  is  plain,  and  whoever  sees  and  laments  the  evil 
should  strive  to  arrest  it. 

Slavery  ought  to  be  discussed.  AVe  ought  lo  tliink, 
feef,  speak,  and  write  about  it.  But  whatever  we  do 
in  regard  to  it  should  be  done  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
responsibility,  and  so  done  as  not  to  put  in  jeopardy 
the  peace  of  the  Siave-holding  States.  On  this  point 
public  opinion  has  not  been  and  cannot  he  too  strongly 
pronounced.  Slavery,  indeed,  from  its  very  nature, 
must  be  a  ground  of  alarm  wherever  it  exists.  Slavery 
and  security  can  by  no  device  be  joined  together.  But 
we  may  noi,  must  not,  by  rashness  and  passion  increase 
the  peril.  I'o  instigate  the  slave  to  insurrection  is  a 
crime,  for  which  no  rebuke  and  no  punishment  can  be 
too  severe.  This  would  be  to  involve  slave  and  mas- 
ter in  common  ruin.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the 
Conslimtion  is  violated  by  any  action  endangering  the 
slave-holding  portion  of  our  country.  A  higher  law 
tlian  the  Constitution  forbids  iJiis  unholy  interference. 
Were  our  national  union  dissolved,  we  ought  to  repro- 
bate, as  sternly  as  we  now  do,  the  slightest  manifes- 
tation of  a  disposition  to  stir  up  a  servile  war.  Still 
more,  were  the  Free  and  the  Slave-holding  Slates  not 
only  separated,  but  engaged  in  the  fiercest  hostilities, 
the  former  would  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  the  world 
and  the  indignation  of  Heaven,  were  lliey  to  resort  to 
insurrection  and  massacre  as  means  of  victory.      Belter 
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which  we  increase,  gives  liim  a  clajm  to  the  onlj  aid 
we  can  afford,  to  our  moral  sympathy,  to  the  free  and 
faithful  exposition  of  his  wrongs.  As  men,  as  Chris- 
tians, as  citizens,  we  have  duties  to  the  slave,  as  well 
as  to  every  other  member  of  the  community.  On  this 
point  we  have  no  liberty.  The  eternal  law  binds  us  to 
take  the  side  of  the  injured ;  and  this  law  is  peculiarly 
obligatory  when  we  forbid  bim  to  lift  an  arm  m  his  own 
defence. 

L  b         d  do  nothing  for  the  slave. 
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pulpit,  from  the  lips  and  liearts  of  demoted  men,  and 
more  and  more  binding  together  the  wise  and  good  in 
the  cause  of  their  race  ?  All  other  powers  may  fail. 
This  must  triumph.  It  is  leagued  with  God's  omnipo- 
tence. It  is  God  himself  acting  in  the  hearls  of  his 
children.  It  has  an  ally  in  every  conscience,  in  eveiy 
human  breast,  in  the  wrong-doer  himself.  This  spirit 
has  but  begun  its  work  on  earth.  It  is  breatldng  itself 
more  and  more  through  literature,  education,  inslitu- 
lions,  and  opinion.  Slavery  cannot  sland  before  it. 
Great  moral  principles,  pure  and  generous  sentiments, 
cannot  be  coniined  to  this  or  that  spot.  Tliey  cannot 
be  shut  out  by  territorial  lines,  or  local  legislation. 
They  are  divine  inspirations,  and  partaite  of  the  omni- 
presence of  their  Author.  The  deliberate,  solemn  con- 
viction of  good  men  through  the  world,  that  slavery  is 
a  grievous  wrong  to  human  natiu'e,  will  make  itself  felt. 
To  increase  this  moral  power  js  every  man's  duly.  To 
embody  and  esjiress  this  great  truth  is  in  every  man's 
power  ;  and  thus  every  man  can  do  something  to  break 
the  chain  of  the  slave. 
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est  in  it  is  one  test  by  which  our  comprehension  of  the 
disiinctive  spirit  ofChrisinnity  must  be  judged.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  manifestation  and  inculcation  of  Universal 
Love  The  gieat  teaching  of  Chiiatianitj  is,  that  we 
mnst  retogiKse  and  respect  human  natu  e  in  ail  its 
ioiras  in  the  poorest,  most  it^norant,  most  fillen  We 
must  look  bcne-iih  "  the  flesh,"  to  '  the  sp  ut  '  The 
spiiiiual  pimciple  in  man  is  what  entitles  liira  to  our 
hiotheilj  regaid  To  be  lust  to  this  is  the  gieat  m 
junction  of  our  leiigion  To  oveilook  this,  on  account 
of  coiidi  ion  01  color,  is  lo  violate  the  threat  Chiislian 
law  "VVe  haie  leison  to  ihink  tint  it  is  one  desiifn 
of  God,  in  ippomtmg  the  tast  d\eisities  of  human 
condiiiow,  to  put  to  the  lest,  and  to  bim^  out  most 
diBiinc(I\,  the  piinciple  of  spnitual  lo^e  It  is  wisely 
ordered,  that  humn  latuie  is  not  set  befoie  us  in  a 
few  foi  ns  of  beautj,  mngnificence,  and  outwoid  s^loij 
'lo  b  daz7leri  and  illrined  bv  the'^e  i\otdd  br  no  s -,n 
of  iPieience  foi  wlnt  is  interior  and  spiiUual  in  hn  nan 
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nature.  To  lead  ii3  to  discern  and  love  this,  we  are 
broitglit  into  connection  wiiii  felloiv -creatures  wliose  out- 
ward circumstances  are  repulsive.  To  recognise  our 
own  spiritual  nature  and  Ood's  image  in  tliese  liiim- 
Lile  forms,  lo  recognise  as  breiliren  those  who  want  all 
outward  distinctions,  is  tlie  cliief  ivay  in  which  we  ace 
to  manifest  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to  raise  the 
fallen  and  to  save  the  lost.  We  see,  then,  the  moial 
importance  of  the  question  of  slavery.  According  to 
our  decision  of  it,  we  determine  our  corapreheasion  of 
the  Christian  law.  He  who  cannot  see  a  brollier,  a  child 
of  God,  a  man  possessing  all  the  rights  of  liumaniiy, 
under  a  skin  darker  than  his  own,  wants  the  vision  of  a 
Christian,  He  worships  the  Outward.  The  spirit  is 
not  yet  revealed  to  him.  To  look  unmoved  on  the 
degradation  and  wrongs  of  a  fellow-creature,  because 
burned  by  a  fiercer  sun,  proves  us  strangers  to  justice 
and  love,  in  those  universal  forms  which  characterize 
Christianity.  The  greatest  of  all  distinctions,  the  only 
enduring  one,  is  moral  goodness,  virtue,  religion.  Out- 
ward distinctions  cannot  add  to  the  dignitj  of  tins 
The  wealth  of  worlds  is  "not  '■ufh  lent  for  a  burnt- 
offering  "  on  it^  altar  A  bemg  capable  of  this  is  in- 
vested by  God  with  solemn  claims  on  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. To  exclude  millions  of  such  beings  fiom  out- 
sympathy,  because  of  outward  disadvantages,  proves, 
that  in  whatever  else  we  surpass  them,  we  aie  i  oi  liieir 
superiors  in  Christian  virtue 

The  spirt  of  Ghiistnnilj,  I  have  "iaid  15  distin- 
guished b)  Universahl)  It  is  umveisal  justice  It 
respects  all  thf  lights  of  all  be  gs  It  lulei  no 
being,  however  obsciue,  to  be  wionE;ed,  wilhnit  ron 
denming  the  niong-doer      Impnitial    imomr   n  1     a^ 
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f  i-'^^j  it  'icieons  no  ft^outes,  ij  dazzled  bj  no  power, 
■-iiicads  Its  ^iiidd  oiur  liic  (vcalvCat,  suramoiis  l]ie  iinght 
iGsi  io  i  s  bai,  and  sieaks  to  ilie  conscience  iii  tones 
iiodei  «liich  the  nuglitiest  Iiave  quailed  It  ib  afso  tmi- 
veiaal  love,  comprehending  tSiose  that  ire  neai  ind  those 
that  aie  far  ofi,  t!ie  hiE;h  and  ths  Ion,  the  rich  and  pooi, 
descending  to  the  fjllej,  jad  espPL  ally  binding  itsell 
to  those  m  .  iion  human  uatuie  is  trampled  under  foo 
Such  lo  d  e  spmt  o'  Ghrial  anilj  ,  and  i  olhing  but  the 
lUurn  nation  ot  tins  spirit  can  piepaie  ns  to  pa'^s  judg 
ment  on  sJaierj 

Th°se  leroaiks  are  intended  to  shon  t  le  spii  t  in 
which  sJaitry  ought  lo  be  approached,  t  id  the  point 
of  iien  fiom  \ihi  h  it  will  be  legiided  m  tie  pie  tnt 
discussion      '"I)  pl-in  may  be  biiefly  si  eiched 

1.  I  shall  show  tljat  man  cannot  be  justly  held  and 
used  as  Property. 

2.  I  shall  show  that  man  has  sacreil  rights,  the  gifis 
of  God,  and  inseparable  from  human  nature,  of  which 
slavery  is  the  infraction. 

3.  I  shall  offer  some  explanations,  to  prevent  misap- 
plication of  these  principles. 

4.  I  shall  unfold  the  evils  of  slavery. 

5.  I  siia'l  consider  the  argument  vvliich  the  Scrip- 
tures are  diought  to  furnish  in  favor  of  slavery. 

G.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  means  of  re- 
moving it. 

7.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  abolitionism. 

8.  T  shall  conclude  with  a  few  reflections  on  die  du- 
ties belonging  lo  the  times. 

In  the  first  two  sections,  I  propose  to  show  (hat  sla- 
very is  a  great  wrong,  but  I  do  not  iniend  to  pass  sen- 
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tence  on  the  character  of  the  slave-holder.  Those  two 
subjects  are  distinct.  Men  are  not  always  to  be  inter- 
preted hj-  their  acts  or  instimiions.  The  same  acta 
in  different  circumstances  admit,  and  even  require,  very 
different  constructions.  I  offer  tliis  remark  diat  the 
subject  may  he  approached  without  prejudice  or  per- 
sonal reference.  The  single  object  is  to  selde  great 
principles.  Their  bearing  on  individuab  will  be  a  sub- 
ject of  distinct  consideration. 
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PROPERTY. 
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cannot   riglilfuliy  be  seized   as  property  by  a  fellow- 

2.  A  niEin  cannot  be  seized  and  held  as  property, 
because  he  lias  Itights.  AVliat  these  rights  are,  whether 
few  or  many,  or  whether  al!  men  have  the  same,  are 
(luestioiis  for  future  discussion.  All  that  Is  assumed 
now  is,  tliat  eveiy  human  being  has  some  rights.  This 
trutli  caiiJiOt  be  denied,  but  by  denying  to  a  portion  of 
llie  race  that  mr.ral  nature  which  is  the  sure  and  only 
foundation  of  rights.  This  Uulh  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  disputed.  Il  is  even  recognised  le  e  j  coues 
of  slave  legislation,  which,  while  1  ey  s  [  a  n  an  of 
liberty,  affirm  his  right  to  life,  and  i  ea  en  !  urder 
er  with  punishment.  Now,  T  say,  a  be  g  1  a  ng  ^'ns 
cannot  justly  be  made  property,  for  1  s  la  o  o  1  n 
virtually  annuls  ali  his  rights.  It  s  j  s  !  of  aO  j  o  v 
er  lo  assert  them.  It  makes  it  a  c  ne  o  set  le 
The  very  essence  of  slavery  is,  to  [       a  defe  ce 

[ess  into  the  hands  of  another,  lie  i,]l  c\  ned  1  y 
tlie  master,  to  task,  lo  force,  lo  ii  j  son  o  1  ]  ad 
to  punish  Ihe  slave,  at  discretion,  ci  espe  Uy  o  j  e 
vent  the  least  resistance  to  his  will,  is  a  virtual  denial 
and  subversion  of  all  the  rights  of  the  victim  of  his  pow- 
er. The  two  cannot  stand  together.  Can  we  doubt 
which  of  tliem  ought  to  fall  ? 

3.  Another  argument  against  property  is  to  he  found 
in  the  Essential  Equality  of  men.  I  know  that  this 
doctrine,  so  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  our  fathers,  has 
lately  been  denied.  Verbal  logicians,  have  told  us  that 
men  are  "born  eciual"  only  in  the  sense  of  being  equal- 
ly bom.     They  have  astted  whether  all  are  equally  tall. 
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4.  That  a  liuman  being  canrict  be  jiisily  held  and 
used  as  pvoperty,  is  apparent  from  llie  very  nature  of 
properly.  Property  is  an  exclusive  right.  It  shuts  oui 
all  claim  but  that  of  the  possessor.  What  one  man 
owns,  cannot  belong  to  anctber.  What,  thsti,  is  the 
consequence  of  holding  a  human  b^iiig  as  propctty  .' 
Plainly  this.  He  c;ui  have  no  right  to  himself.  Kis 
limbs  are,  in  truth,  not  morally  bis  owm.  He  has  net  a 
right  to  his  own  [;lrengtb.  It  belongs  to  anoilmr.  His 
win,  iniellect,  and  muscles,  all  the  powers  of  body  and 
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mind  wiiich  are  exercised  in  labor,  be  is  bound  to  re- 
gard as  anoliicr's.  Now,  if  there  be  |)rnporiy  in  any 
thing,  il  is  that  of  a  man  in  bis  own  iierson,  mind,  and 
slrengtii.  All  oilier  rights  are  weak,  unmeaning,  com- 
pared with  iliis,  and,  in  denying  tliis,  ail  right  is  denied. 
It  is  true,  that  an  individual  may  forleit  by  crime  bis 
right  to  the  use  of  bis  limbs,  peihaps  to  bis  limbs,  and 
even  to  life.  But  tbo  ve;y  idea  of  forfeiture  inipbes, 
thai  the  right  nas  originally  posscs^'jd.  It  is  true,  that 
a  man  may  by  cuiitinei  give  to  another  a  limited  light 
lo  his  strength.  But  be  gives  only  beeanse  he  possesses 
it,  and  gives  it  for  coniiderations  wiiich  he  deems  bene- 
ficial to  himself;  and  the  right  conferred  ceases  at  once 
on  violation  of  liie  comlitions  on  which  it  was  bestowed. 
To  deny  the  right  of  a  human  being  to  himself,  to  bis 
own  hmbs  and  faculties,  to  bis  energy  of  boiiy  and  mind, 
is  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be  confuted  by  any  thing 
but  a  shnple  statement.  ^Yet  this  absurdity  is  involved 
in  tiie  idea  of  his  belonging  to  another. 

5.  "We  have  a  plain  recogniilon  of  the  princijile  now 
laid  down,  in  tbe  universal  indignation  excited  towards 
a  man  who  makes  another  his  slave.  Our  laws  know 
no  higher  crime  than  that  of  reducing  a  man  to  slavejy. 
To  steal  or  to  buy  an  African  on  iiis  own  shores,  is 
piracy.  In  this  act  the  greatest  wrong  is  inflicted,  tbe 
most  sacred  riglit  violafed.  Iiut  if  a  human  being  can- 
not without  infinite  i.'ijnstice  be  seized  as  projterty,  then 
he  cannot  without  erpial  wrong  be  held  and  used  as 
.such.  Tlie  wrong  in  the  first  seizure  lies  Jn  tbe  desti- 
nation of  a  human  being  to  future  bondage,  to  liie  crim- 
inal use  of  bim  as  a  chattel  or  brjte.  Can  thai  very  use, 
iviiich  makes  tlie  original  seizure   an  enormous  wrong, 
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wlio  should  receive  such  an  article  from  a  robber  or  a 
Buecession  of  robbers,  be  involved  in  their  guih  ?     Now 
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me  true  owner  of  a  Imman  being  is  made  manifest  to 
all.  It  is  Himself.  No  brand  on  tlie  slave  was  ever  so 
conspicuous  as  the  mark  of  property  which  God  has 
set  oil  him.  God,  in  making  liim  a  rational  and  moral 
being,  has  put  a  glorious  stamp  on  him,  which  al!  iho 
slave  legislation  and  slave-markets  of  worlds  cannot  ef- 
face. Hence,  no  right  accrues  to  the  iiiasler  from  the 
length  of  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  the  slave. 

6.  Another  argument  against  the  right  of  property 
in  man,  may  be  drawn  from  a  very  obvious  principle  of 
moral  science.  It  is  a  plain  Iruih,  universally  received, 
that  every  right  supposes  or  involves  a  corresponding 
obligation.  If,  then,  a  man  lias  a  right  to  another's 
person  or  powers,  the  latter  is  under  obligation  to  give 
himself  up  as  a  chattel  to  the  former.  This  is  his  duty. 
He  is  bound  to  be  a  slave  ;  and  bound  not  merely  by 
the  Christian  law,  which  enjoins  submission  to  injury, 
not  merely  by  prudential  considerations,  or  by  the  claims 
of  public  order  and  peace;  but  bound  because  another 
has  a  right  of  ownershij),  has  a  moral  claim  to  him,  so 
that  he  would  be  guilty  of  dishonesty,  of  robbery,  in 
wiiiidrawing  himself  from  this  other's  service.  It  is  his 
duty  to  woik  for  his  master,  though  all  compulsion  were 
withdiawn,  and  in  deserting  li'm  be  would  commit  tlie 
crime  of  taking  away  another  man's  property,  as  truly 
as  il  he  v\ere  to  carry  off  his  owner's  purse.  Now  do 
we  not  m'Jianily  feel,  can  we  help  feeling,  that  this  is 
false  ?  Is  the  slave  thus  morally  bound  ?  .  When  the 
African  was  first  brought  to  these  shores,  would  he  have 
violated  a  solemn  obligation  by  slipping  his  chain,  and 
flying  back  to  his  native  home  .'  Would  lie  not  have 
been  bound  to  seize  the  precious  opportunity  of  escape  .' 
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7,  I  come  now  to  vvlial  is  to  my  own  mind  the  great 
argument  against  seizing  and  using  a  man  as  »r(iper!)-. 
He  cannot  be  property  in  ihe  siglit  of  Ciod  and  justice, 
because  be  is  a  Itaiional,  Moral,  Immorial  Being;  be- 
cause created  in  God's  image,  and  therefore  in  the  litgli- 
est  sense  bis  child  ;  becanse  created  to  unfold  godlike 
faculties,  and  to  govern  himself  by  a  Divine  Law  written 
on  his  lieart,  and  republished  in  God's  Word.  His 
whole  nature  forbids  that  he  slionld  be  seized  as  prop- 
erty. From  bis  very  nature  it  follows,  that  so  to  seize 
him  is  to  offer  an  insiilc  to  his  Maker,  and  lo  inflict 
aggravated  social  wrong.  Into  every  liumaii  being  God 
lias  breathed  an  Immortal  spirit,  more  precious  than  tlie 
whole  outward  creation.  No  earthly  or  celesiial  lan- 
guage can  exaggerate  the  worlb  of  a  liuman  being.  No 
maiter  how  obscure  bis  condition.  Tbought,  lieason, 
Conscience,  tlie  capacity  of  Virtue,  '.be  capacity  of 
Christian  Love,  an  imniorta!  Destiny,  an  inlimate  moral 
connection  with  God, — liere  are  alirikites  of  our  com- 
mon humanity  which  reduce  to  insignificance  all  out- 
ward  disiinctions,  and  make   every  human   being  uu- 
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speakably  dear  to  his  Maker.  No  matter  how  Ignorant 
he  may  hu.  The  capacity  of  Improvement  allies  him 
to  the  more  Iiistrucled  of  his  race,  and  places  wliliin 
his  reach  the  knoivjerfge  and  hajipliiess  ofhisher  worMs. 
Evei-y  human  holiig  has  in  him  tlie  germ  of  die  greaiest 
idea  In  the  universe,  the  idea  of  Cod;  and  to  mifold 
tliis  is  the  end  of  his  existence.  Every  human  being 
has  In  his  breast  the  elements  of  diat  Divine,  Everlast- 
ing Law,  which  the  highest  orders  of  the  creation  obey. 
He  has  the  Idea  of  Duly  ;  and  to  unfold,  revere,  obey 
llils,,  is  the  very  purpose  for  which  life  was  given. 
Every  human  being  has  the  idea  of  what  Is  meant  by 
that  word,  Truth  ;  that  Is,  iie  sees,  however  dimly,  the 
great  object  of  Divine  and  created  intelligence,  and  Is 
capable  of  ever-enlarging  perceptions  of  truth.  Every 
hnman  being  has  affections,  which  may  be  purified  and 
expanded  into  a  Sublime  Love,  He  has,  too,  die  Idea 
of  Happiness,  and  a  thirst  for  It  which  cannot  be  ap- 
peased. Such  Is  our  nature.  Wlierever  we  see  a 
man,  we  see  the  possessor  of  these  great  capacities. 
Did  God  make  such  a  being  to  be  owned  as  a  tree  or 
a  brute  .'  How  plainly  was  be  made  to  exercise,  un- 
fold. Improve  his  highest  powers,  made  for  a  moral, 
spiritual  good  .'  and  hoiv  is  he  wronged,  and  his  Crea- 
tor opposed,  when  be  is  forced  and  broken  into  a  tool 
to  another's  physical  enjoyment  !  , 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  for  an  End  In  Him 
self.  He  Is  a  Person,  not  a  Thing.  He  is  an  End, 
not  a  mere  Instrument  or  Means.  He  was  made  for 
his  own  virtue  and  happiness-  Is  this  end  reconcilable 
with  his  being  held  and  used  as  a  chattel  ?  The  sac- 
rifice of  such  a  being  to  another's  will,  to  another's 
present,  outward,  ill-comprchendod  good,  is  the 'greatest 
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violence  which  can  be  offered  to  any  creature  of  God. 
It  is  to  degrade  him  from  his  rank  in  the  univei-se,  to 
malse  him  a  means,  not  an  end,  to  cast  him  out  from 
God's  spiritual  family  into  the  brutal  herd. 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  to  obey  a  Law  within 
Himself.  This  is  the  essence  of  a  moral  being.  He 
possesses,  as  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  the  most  essential 
part,  a  sense  of  Duty,  which  he  is  to  reverence  and 
follow,  in  opposition  to  all  pleasure  or  pain,  to  all  in- 
terfering human  wills.  Tlie  great  purpose  of  all  good 
education  and  discipline  is,  to  make  a  man  blaster  of 
Himself,  to  excite  him  to  act  from  a  principle  in  his  own 
mind,  to  lead  him  to  propose  his  own  perfection  as  his 
supreme  law  and  end.  And  is  this  highest  purpose  of 
man's  nature  to  be  reconciled  with  entire  subjection  to 
a  foreign  will,  to  an  outward,  overwhelming  force,  whicJi 
is  satisfied  with  nothing  but  complete  submission  ? 

Th*!  end  of  such  a  being  as  we  have^described,  is, 
manifestly,  Improvement.  Now  it  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  nature,  that  all  our  powers  are  to  improve 
by  free  exertion.  Action  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  progress  to  tJie  intellect,  conscience,  and  heart.  Is 
it  not  plain,  then,  that  a  human  being  cannot,  without 
wrong,  be  owned  by  another,  who  claims,  as  proprietor, 
the  right  to  repress  the  powers  of  his  slaves,  to  with- 
hold from  them  the  means  of  developement,  to  keep 
them  within  the  limits  which  are  necessary  to  content- 
ment in  chains,  to  shut  out  every  ray  of  light  and  every 
generous  senliment,  which  may  interfere  with  entire  sub- 
jection to  his  will ,' 

No  man,  who  seriously  considers  what  human  nature 
IS,  and  what  it  was  made  for,  can  think  of  setting  op  a 
claim  to  a  fellow-creature.    What !  own  a  spiritual  being 
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a  being  made  to  know  and  adore  God,  and  nijo  is  to 
outiive  tile  sun  and  stars  !  AVliat !  chain  to  our  lowest 
uses  a  being  made  for  trtitli  and  virtue!  convert  into 
a  brute  instrument  tliat  intelligent  nature, 'on  which  die 
idea  of  Duty  lias  dawned,  and  whicli  is  a  nobler  tjpe 
of  God  than  all  outward  creation !  Should  we  not  deem 
it  a  wrong  which  no  punislinient  could  expiate,  were 
one  of  our  children  seized  as  property,  and  driven  by 
■  the  whip  to  toil  '  And  slnh  God's  child  dearer  to 
hiui  than  an  o  Ij  son  to  a  I  n  £  a  e  be  U  de- 
graded ?  Eve  y  tl  3  else  ly  be  o  ned  n  tl  e 
verse  ;  but  a  I  o  al  rat  o  al  be  g  ca  not  be  }  ro[  erty 
Suns  and  stars  n  ay  be  o  V  e]  but  otUelo  est  sj  ir  t 
Touch  any  thing  b  1 1!  s      I  ay  not  jou   1  and  o    God  s 
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dained.  What !  is  human  legislation  the  measure  of 
rifln  ?  Are  God's  laws  to  be  repealed  by  man's  ?  Can 
government  do  no  wrong  ?  To  what  a  mournful  ex- 
tent is  the  history  of  human  governmenls  a  record  of 
wrongs  !  How  much  does  the  progress  of  civilization 
consist  in  the  substitution  of  just  and  humane,  for  bar- 
barous and  oppressive  laws  !  The  individual,  indeed, 
is  never  authorized  to  oppose  physical  force  to  unrigh- 
teous ordinances  of  government,  as  long  as  tlie  commu- 
nity choose  to  sustain  them.  But  criminal  legislation 
ought  to  be  freely  and  earnesdy  exposed.  Injustice 
is  never  so  terrible,  and  never  so  corrupting,  as  when 
armed  with  the  sanctions  of  law.  The  authority  of 
government,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for  silence  under 
wrongs,  is  a  reason  for  protesting  against  wrong  with 
tlie  undivided  energy  of  argument,  entreaty,  and  solemn 
Edmonition. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


RIGHTS. 


I  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject. 
I  am  to  sliow,  that  man  has  sacred  Riglits,  the  gifts  of 
God,  and  inseparable  from  human  nature,  which  are 
violated  by  slavery.  Some  important  principles,  which 
belong  to  this  head,  were  necessarily  anticipated  un- 
der the  preceding  ;  but  they  need  a  fuller  exposition. 
The  whole  subject  of  Rights  needs  to  he  reconsidered. 
Speculations  and  reasonings  about  il  have  lately  been 
given  to  the  public,  not  only  false,  but  dangerous  to  free- 
dom, and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  injurious  views. 
Rights  are  made  to  depend  on  circumstances,  so  tliat 
pretences  may  easily  be  made  or  created  for  violating 
them  successively,  till  none  shall  remain.  Human  rights 
have  been  represented  as  so  modified  and  circumscribed 
by  men's  entrance  into  the  social  state,  that  only  tiie 
shadows  of  them  are  left.  They  have  been  spoken  of 
as  absorbed  in  the  public  good  ;  so  lliat  a  man  may  be 
innocently  enslaved,  if  the  public  good  shall  so  require. 
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iliis  good,  these  are  the  topics  which  the  present  subject 
involves.  1  cannot  enter  into  them  particularly,  but 
shall  lay  down  what  seein  to  me  the  great  and  true  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  tlieiir.  I  shall  shoiv,  that  man  has 
rights  from  his  very  nature,  not  the  gifts  of  society,  but 
of  God ;  tliat  Uiey  are  not  surrendered  on  entering  the 
social  state ;  tliat  they  must  not  be  talien  away  under 
the  plea  of  public  good ;  that  the  Individual  is  never  to 
he  sacrificed  to  die  Community  ■  lliat  the  idea  of  Riglils 
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ness*  of  dignily,  however  obscure,  belongs  also  to  diis 
divine  principle  ;  and,  though  lie  may  want  words  to  do 
justice  to  hia  thoughts,  he  feels  that  he  has  thiit  within 
him  which  makes  hira  essentially  equal  lo  all  around 
him. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  fountain  of  human  rlglns, 
In  other  words,  the  same  inward  principle,  which  teach- 
es the  former,  bears  witness  to  the  latter.  Duties  and 
Iligiits  must  stand  or  fall  together.  It  has  been  too 
common  to  oppose  them  to  one  another;  but  they  are 
indissolubly  joined  together.  That  same  inward  prin- 
ciple, wliich  teaches  a  man  what  he  is  bound  Lo  do  to 
others,  teaches  equally,  and  at  the  same  instant,  what 
Others  are  bound  to  do  to  him.  That  same  voice,  which 
forbids  him  to  injure  a  single  fellow-creature,  forbids 
every  fellow- creature  to  do  him  barm.  His  conscience, 
in  revealing  the  moral  law,  does  not  reveal  a  law  for 
himself  onlj ,  but  speaks  as  a  Universal  Legislator.  He 
has  an  intnitiie  conviction,  tliat  the  obligations  of  this 
dn  ine  code  press  on  others  as  truly  as  on  himself.  That 
piinciple,  which  leaches  him  that  he  sustains  the  rela- 
tion of  brothethood  to  all  human  beings,  teaches  him 
that  this  lelation  is  reciprocal,  that  it  gives  indestructible 
claims,  aa  well  as  imposes  solemn  duties,  and  that  what 
he  ones  to  the  members  of  (his  vast  family,  they  owe 
to  him  in  return.  Thus  tlie  moral  nature  involves  rights. 
These  enter  into  its  very  essence.  They  are  taught  by 
the  very  voice  which  enjoins  duty.  Accordingly  there 
is  no  deeper  principle  in  human  nature,  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  rights.  So  profound,  so  ineradicable  is 
this  sentiment,  that  the  oppressions  of  ages  have  no- 
where wholly  stifled  it. 

Having  shown  the  foundation  of  human  rights  in  liu- 
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man  naluie,  it  may  be  asKed  what  they  are.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  adm  t  ^  ery  ii-cuiale  definiuon,  any  more  than 
human  dutiLS  ,  foi  the  'spiiilinl  eainot  be  weighed  and 
measured  I  Ue  the  ftiateiial  Peih-ipa  t  minute  criticism 
may  find  Idilt  with  the  most  e;Laided  e\pcsition  of 
them ,  but  the)  maj  eiail)  be  stated  m  hnguage  which 
the  un  ophisticatcd  mmd  will  jecogmae  ds  the  truth. 
Volumeb  could  not  do  justice  to  them  ,  and  jel,  per- 
haps they  may  be  compiehended  m  one  sentence.  They 
may  aj]  be  comprised  in  the  right,  which  belongs  to 
every  rational  being,  to  exercise  his  powers  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  own  and  others'  Happiness  and  Virtue. 
These  are  the  great  purposes  of  his  existence.  For 
these  his  powers  were  given,  and  to  these  he  is  bound  to 
devote  them.  He  Is  bound  to  make  himself  and  others 
better  and  happier,  according  to  his  abihty.  His  ability 
for  this  work  is  a  sacred  trust  from  God,  ihe  greatest  of 
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assert  it  for  himself  and  for  all,  and  should  bear  solemn 
tesiiinony  against  every  infraciion  of  n,  by  wijoiiisoever 
made  or  endured. 

Having  considered  tlie  great  fundamenlal  right  of 
human  nature,  particular  rights  may  easily  be  deduced. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  invigorate  his  in- 
tellect or  t!ie  poiver  of  knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  llie 
essential  condilion  of  successful  eflbrt  for  every  good  ; 
and  whoever  obstructs  or  {jiienclies  the  intellectual  hfe 
in  niioiher,  inflicts  a  grievous  and  irreparable  wrong. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  inquire  into  his  duly,  and  to 
conform  himself  to  what  he  learns  of  ii.  Every  man 
lias  a  right  lo  use  the  means,  given  by  God  and  sanc- 
tioned by  virtue,  for  betieiing  his  condilion.     He  has 
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may  be  surrendered,  why  not  others  ?  wliy  not  ail  r  what 
limit  is  to  be  set?  The  good  of  the  comniuiiily,  to 
which  a  part  is  given  up,  may  demand  ilie  whole  ;  and 
in  this  good,  all  private  rights  are  merged."  This  is 
the  logic  of  despotism.  We  are  grieved  that  it  finds 
its  way  into  repubhcs,  and  that  it  sets  down  tlie  great 
principles  of  freedom  as  abstractions  and  metaphysical 
theories,  good  enough  for  the  cloister,  but  too  refined 
for  practical  and  real  hfe. 

Human  rights,  however,  are  not  to  he  so  reasoned 
away.  They  belong,  as  we  have  seen,  to  man  as  a 
moral  being,  and  nothing  can  divest  him  of  them  but 
the  destruction  of  his  nature.  They  are  not  to  be  given 
up  to  society  as  a  prey.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  great 
end  of  civil  society  is  to  secure  them.  The  great  end 
of  government  is  to  repress  all  wrong.  Its  highest 
function  is  to  protect  the  vvcak  against  the  powerful, 
so  that  the  obscurest  human  being  may  enjoy  his  rights 
in  peace.  Strange  that  an  institution,  built  oo  the  idea 
of  Rights,  should  be  used  to  unsettle  this  idea,  to  con- 
fuse our  moral  perceptions,  to  sanctify  wrongs  as  means 
of  general  good  ! 

It  is  said,  that,  in  forming  civil  society,  the  individ- 
ual surrenders  a  part  of  his  rights.  It  would  be  more 
proper  to  say,  that  he  adopts  new  modes  of  securing 
them.  He  consents,  for  example,  to  desist  from  self- 
defence,  that  he  and  all  may  be  more  effectually  de- 
fended oy  the  public  force.  He  consents  to  submit 
bis  cause  to  an  umpire  or  tribunal,  that  justice  may 
be  more  impartially  awarded,  and  that  he  and  all  may 
more  certainly  receive  their  due.  Ho  consenis  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  his  property  in  lasation,  that  iiis  own 
and  others'  property  may  bo  the  more   secure.     Hft 
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submits  10  certain  restraints,  tliat  he  and  others  may 
enjoy  more  endnring  freedom.  He  expects  an  equiva- 
lent for  what  he  relinquishes,  and  insists  on  it  as  his 
right.  He  is  wronged  by  partial  laws,  which  compel 
him  to  cotUribute  to  the  state  beyond  his  proportion, 
his  ability,  and  the  measure  of  benefits  which  he  re- 
ceives. How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose,  that,  by  consent- 
ing to  be  protected  by  the  state,  and  by  yielding  it  the 
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protection  such  as  it  deprives  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
protecting  themselves,  and,  in  general,  lo  respect  and 
provide  for  liberty  in  the  very  acts  which  for  a  time 
restrain  it.  The  idea  of  Rights  should  be  fundamental 
and  supreme  in  civil  institutions.  Government  becomes 
a  nuisance  and  scourge,  in  proportion  as  it  sacrifices 
these  to  the  many  or  the  few.  Government,  I  repeat 
it,  is  equally  boutid  with  the  individual  by  the  Moral 
Law.  The  ideas  of  Justice  and  Rectitude,  of  what  is 
due  to  man  from  his  fehow-creaturos,  of  the  claims  of 
every  moral  being,  are  far  deeper  and  more  primitivo 
than  Civil  Polity.  Government,  far  from  oilginatiog 
them,  owes  lo  them  its  strength.  Right  is  older  than 
human  law.  Law  ought  to  be  its  voice.  It  should  be 
built  on,  and  should  correspond  to,  t!ie  principle  of  jus- 
tice m  the  human  breast,  and  its  weakness  is  owing  to 
nothing  more  than  to  its  clashing  with  our  indestructible 
moral  convictions. 

That  government  is  most  perfect,  in  which  Policy 
is  most  entirely  subjected  to  Justice,  or  in  which  the 
supreme  and  constant  aim  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
every  human  being.  This  is  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  free 
government,  and  no  government  is  free  but  in  propor- 
tion as  it  realizes  this.  Liberty  must  not  be  confounded 
with  popular  institutions.  A  representative  government 
may  be  as  despotic  as  an  absolute  monarchy.  In  as  far 
as  it  tramples  on  the  rights,  whether  of  many  or  one,  it 
is  a  despotism.  The  sovereign  power,  whether  wielded 
by  a  single  hand  or  several  hands,  by  a  king  or  a  con- 
gress, which  spoils  one  human  being  of  the  immunities 
and  privileges  bestowed  on  him  by  God,  is  so  far  a 
tyranny.  The  great  argument  in  favor  of  representa- 
tive institutions  is,  that  a  people's  rights  are  safest  in 
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their  own  hands,  and  should  never  be  surrendered  to  an 
irresponsible  power.  Rights,  Righis,  he  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  popular  government ;  and  when  this  betrays 
them,  the  wrong  is  more  aggravated  than  when  they  are 
crushed  by  despotism. 

Still  the  question  wiU  be  asked,  "Is  not  the  General 
Good  the  supreme  law  of  the  state  ?  Are  not  ah  re- 
straints on  tlie  individual  just,  which  this  demands  ? 
When  the  rights  of  the  individual  clash  with  diis,  must 
they  not  yield  ?  Do  they  not,  indeed,  cease  to  be 
rights  ?  Must  not  every  thing  give  place  to  the  Gen- 
eva! Good?"  I  have  started  this  question  in  various 
forms,  because  I  deem  it  worthy  of  particular  exami- 
nation. Public  and  private  morality,  the  fieedom  and 
safety  of  our  national  institutions,  are  greatly  concerned 
in  settling  the  claims  of  the  "  General  Good."  In 
monarchies,  the  Divine  Right  of  kings  swallowed  up 
all  others.  In  republics,  the  General  Good  threatens 
the  same  evil.  It  is  a  shelter  for  the  abuses  and  usur- 
pations of  government,  for  the  profligacies  of  statesmen, 
for  the  vices  of  parties,  for  the  wrongs  of  slavery.  In 
considering  this  subject,  I  take  the  hazard  of  repeating 
principles  already  laid  down ;  but  this  wiU  be  justified 
by  the  importance  of  reaching  and  determining  the  truth. 
Is  the  General  Good,  then,  the  supreme  law,  to  which 
every  thing  must  bow  ? 

This  question  may  be  settled  at  once  by  proposing 
anodier.  Suppose  the  pubhc  good  to  require,  that  a 
number  of  the  members  of  a  state,  no  matter  how  few, 
should  perjure  themselves,  or  should  disclaim  their  faith 
in  God  and  virtue.  Would  their  right  to  follow  con- 
science and  God  be  annulled  ?  Would  they  be  bound 
lo  sin  .'     Suppose  a  conqueror  to  menace  a  state  with 
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ruin,  unless  its  members  should  insult  their  parents,  and 
stain  themselves  with  crimes  at  which  nature  revolts- 
Must  the  public  good  prevail  over  purity  and  our  holiest 
affections  ?  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  there  are  higher 
goods  than  even  the  safety  of  the  slate  ?  that  tbere  is 
a  higher  law  tlian  that  of  mightiest  empires  ?  that  the 
idea  of  Rectitude  is  deeper  in  liu'man  nature  than  tliat 
of  private  or  public  interest  ?  and  that  this  is  to  bear 
sway  ovCT  all  private  and  public  acts  ? 

The  supreme  law  of  a  stale  is  not  its  safety,  its  pow- 
er, its  prosperity,  its  affluence,  llie  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  These  objects, 
constituting  what  is  commonly  called  the  Public  Good, 
are  indeed  proposed,  and  ought  to  be  proposed,  in  the 
constitution  and  administration  of  states.  But  there  is 
a  higher  law,  even  Virtue,  Rectitude,  the  voice  of  Con- 
science, the  Will  of  God.  Justice  is  a  greater  good 
than  property,  not  greater  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  Uni- 
versal benevolence  is  infinitely  superior  to  prosperity. 
Religion,  the  love  of  God,  is  worth  incomparably  more 
than  all  his  outward  gifts.  A  community,  to  secure  or 
aggrandize  itself,  must  never  forsake  the  Right,  the  Ho- 
ly, ibe  .lust. 

Moral  Good,  Rectitude  in  all  its  branches,  is  the 
Supreme  Good  ;  by  which  I  do  not  intend,  that  h  is  the 
surest  means  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  ilie  state. 
Such,  indeed,  it  is,  but  this  is  too  tow  a  view.  It  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  Means,  an  Inslrtiment,  It  is 
the  Supreme  End,  and  slates  are  bound  to  subject  to  it 
all  their  legislation,  be  the  apparent  loss  of  prosperity 
ever  so  great.  National  wealth  is  not  (he  End.  It  'ie- 
rives  all  its  worth  from  national  virtue.  If  accumulated 
by  rapacity,  conquest,  or  any  dcErading  means,  or  >£ 
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concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  whom  it  strength- 
ens to  crush  the  many,  it  is  a  curse.  National  wealth 
IS  a  blessing,  only  when  it  springs  from  and  represent 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  commnnifj' ;  when  it 
is  a  fruit  and  expression  of  good  habits,  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all,  of  impartial  and  beneficent  legislation  ; 
when  it  gives  impulse  to  the  higher  faculties,  and  oc- 
casion and  incitement  to  justice  and  beneficence.  No 
greater  calamity  can  befall  a  people  than  to  prosper 
by  crime.  No  success  can  be  a  compensation  for  the 
wound  inflicted  on  a  nation's  mind  by  renouncing  Right 
as  its  Supreme  Law. 

Let  a  people  exah  Prosperity  above  Rectitude,  and 
a  more  dangerous  end  cannot  be  prop-ised.  Public 
Prosperity,  General  Good,  regarded  by  itself,  or  apart 
from  the  moral  law,  is  something  vague,  unsettled,  and 
uni'ertain,  and  will  infallibly  he  so  construed  by  the 
selfish  and  grasping  as  to  secure  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment. It  may  be  made  to  wear  a  thousand  forms,  ac- 
cording to  men's  interests  and  passions.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  every  day's  history.  Not  a  party  springs  up, 
which  does  not  sanctify  all  its  projects  for  monopolizing 
power  by  the  plea  oi'  General  Good.  Not  a  measure, 
however  ruinous,  can  be  proposed,  wLtIi  cannot  be 
shown  to  favor  one  or  another  national  'f'^erest.  The 
truth  is,  that,  in  the  uncertainty  of  Imsiiri  affairs,  an 
uncertainty  growing  out  of  the  infinite  ^ni]  very  subtile 
causes  which  are  acting  on  ccmmun!',i==  the  conse- 
quences of  no  measuio  can  be  foretold  a-th  certainly. 
The  best  concerted  schemes  of  policy  o*'"!!  fail ;  whilst 
a  rash  and  profligate  ndministration  m&j  bj  unexpected 
concurrences  of  events,  seem  to  adv^.if"  a  nation's 
glory.     In  regard   to  the  means  of  nat'",;,'  prosperity, 
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the  Viise'it  are  weak  judges  Foi  example,  the  present 
rapid  growth  of  this  country,  carrjing,  as  it  does,  vast 
multitudes  beyond  the  institutions  ol  religion  and  edu- 
cation, may  be  working  ruin,  wbikt  the  people  exull  in 
11  as  a  pledge  of  gieatness  We  are  too  shoit-sighted 
to  find  our  !av\  in  outnard  iiitere-its  To  Btate=i,  as  to 
indiwduils  RecUlude  is  the  Snpieme  Liw  It  was 
never  designed  that  the  pubhc  good,  as  disjoined  lioin 
this,  as  dibtmct  h-om  justice  and  reverence  for  ill  lights, 
should  he  comprehended  ind  made  our  end  Statesmen 
woik  in  the  dark,  until  the  idea  of  Right  towers  dboie 
e\pedienc)  or  wealth  "W  oe  to  that  people  which  would 
found  Its  prospcrit}  in  wrong  '  It  is  time  that  the  low 
maxims  of  policy,  which  haie  ruled  for  ages,  should  fall 
It  is  time  ihat  public  interest  should  no  longer  hallow 
injustice,  and  fortify  government  in  making  the  weak 
their  prey. 

Id  this  discussion,  I  have  used  the  phrase,  Public  of 
General  Good,  in  its  conamon  acceptation,  as  signify- 
ing the  safety  and  prosperhy  of  a  state.  Why  can  it 
not  be  used  in  a  larger  sense  -■'  Why  can  it  not  be  made 
to  comprehend  inward  and  moral,  as  well  as  outward 
good  ?  And  why  cannot  the  former  be  understood  to 
be  incomparably  the  most  important  element  of  the  pub- 
lic weal  ?  Then,  indeed,  I  should  assent  to  the  prop- 
osition, that  the  General  Good  is  the  Supreme  Law. 
So  construed,  h  would  support  the  great  truths  which 
I  have  maintained.  It  would  condemn  the  infliction  of 
wrong  on  the  humblest  individual,  as  a  national  calamity. 
It  would  plead  with  us  to  extend  to  every  individual  the 
means  of  improving  his  character  and  lot. 

If  the  remarks  under  this  head  be  just,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  good  of  the   Individual  is  more  important  than 
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a  gieat  whole,  called  the  Commoiiw e-ilth,  to  which  hi3 
whole  nature  was  to  be  immolated  It  nas  the  glory 
of  the  American  people,  that,  m  their  Declaialion  of 
Indepemlence,  they  took  the  ground  of  the  mdestnicti- 
h!e  lights  of  eierj  human  being  They  declared  all 
men  to  be  esseiiliall)  equal,  and  eich  born  to  be  free 
Ihej  did  not,  like  the  Gieek  oi  Iioman,  assert  for 
themsehes  a  libeitj,  which  the)  burned  to  wre  t  from 
other  states  'J,  hey  spoke  in  the  name  of  humanity,  as 
the  representatn  es  ol  the  rights  of  t!iL  feeblest,  as  well 
as  mightiest  of  their  rice  They  published  universal, 
e^erlastme;  principles,  which  are  to  work  out  the  deliv- 
erttnce  of  eveij  human  being  Such  was  their  glory 
Let  not  the  idea  of  Eights  be  erised  from  iheu  chil- 
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affairs  to  which  they  how.  I  may  be  asked,  whether, 
in  the  history  of  nations,  circumstances  do  not  occur,  m 
which  the  rigor  of  the  principles  now  kid  down  must 
be  relaxed ;  whether,  in  seasons  of  imminent  peril  to 
the  slate,  private  rights  must  not  give  way.  I  may  be 
asked,  whether  the  establishment  of  martial  law  and  a 
dictator  has  not  sometimes  been  justified  and  demanded 
by  public  danger  ;  and  whether,  of  course,  the  riehts 
and  hberties  of  the  individual  are  not  hejd  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  state.  I  admit,  in  reply,  that  extreme 
cases  may  occur,  in  which  the  exercise  of  rights  and 
freedom  may  be  suspended  ;  but  suspended  only  for 
their  ultimate  a;)d  permanent  security.  At  such  times, 
when  the  frantic  fury  of  the  many,  or  the  usurpations  of 
the  few,  interrupt  the  administration  of  law,  and  menace 
property  and  life,  society,  threatened  with  ruin,  puts 
forth  instinctively  spasmodic  efforts  for  its  own  preser- 
vation. It  flies  to  an  irresponsible  dictator  for  its  protec- 
tion. But  in  these  cases,  the  great  idea  of  Rights  pre- 
dominates amidst  their  apparent  subversion.  A  power 
above  all  laws  is  conferred,  only  that  tlie  empire  of  law 
may  be  restored.  Despotic  restraints  are  imposed,  only 
that  liberty  may  be  rescued  from  ruin.  All  rights  are 
involved  in  tlie  safety  of  the  state  ;  and  hence,  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  the  safety  of  the  state  becomes  the 
supreme  law.  The  individual  is  bound  for  a  time  to 
forego  his  freedom,  for  the  salvation  of  institutions,  with- 
out which  liberty  is  but  a  name.  To  argue  from  such 
sacrifices,  that  he  may  be  permanently  made  a  slave,  is 
as  great  an  insult  to  reason  as  to  humanity.  It  may  be 
added,  that  sacrifices,  which  may  be  demanded  for  the 
safety,  are  not  due  fi'om  the  individual  to  the  prosperity 
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is  property,  it  sweeps  away  eveiy  defence  of  buman 
rigbts,  and  lays  them  in  the  dust.  Were  it  necessary,  I 
might  enumerate  them,  and  show  bow  all  fail  before  this 
terrible  usurpation  ;  hut  a  few  remarks  wdl  suffice. 

Slavery  strips  man  of  the  fundamental  right  to  inquire 
into,  consult,  and  seek  his  own  bappmess.  His  powers 
belong  to  another,  and  for  another  they  must  be  used. 
He  must  form  no  plans,  engage  in  no  enterprises,  for 
bettering  his  condition.  Whatever  be  his  capacities, 
however  equal  to  great  improvements  of  his  lot,  he  is 
chained  for  hfo,  by  another's  will,  to  the  same  unvaried 
toil.  He  is  forbidden  to  do,  for  himself  or  others,  the 
work  for  tthich  God  stamped  him  with  his  own  image, 
and  endowed  him  with  his  own  best  gifts.  —  Again, 
the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  tn  acquire  properly 
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Being  himself  owned,  his  earnings  beJcng  to  another. 
He  can  possess  nothing  but  by  favor.  That  right,  on 
which  the  developement  of  men's  powers  so  much  de- 
pends, the  right  to  malie  accumulations,  to  gain  exclu- 
sive possessions  hy  honest  industry,  is  withheld.  "  The 
slave  can  acquire  nothing,"  says  one  of  ihe  slave  codes, 
"but  what  must  belong  to  his  master;"  and  however 
this  definition,  which  moves  the  indignation  of  the  free, 
may  be  mitigated  by  favor,  the  spirit  of  it  enters  into 
the  very  essence  of  slavery.  —  Again,  die  slave  is  strip- 
ped of  his  right  to  his  wife  and  children.  They  belong 
to  anotlier,  and  may  be  torn  from  him,  one  and  all,  at 
any  moment,  at  his  master's  pleasure.  —  Again,  the 
slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  the  culture  of  his  rational 
powers.  He  is  m  some  cases  deprived  by  law  of  in- 
struction, which  is  placed  within  his  reach  hy  ihe  im- 
provements of  society  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  age. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  toil,  that  his  children  may  enjoy  a 
better  education  than  himself.  The  most  sacred  right 
of  human  nature,  that  of  developing  !iis  best  faculties,  is 
denied.  Even  should  it  be  granted,  it  would  he  con- 
ceded as  a  favor,  and  might  at  any  moment  he  withlield 
by  the  capricious  will  ol  another.  — Again,  the  slave  is 
deprived  of  the  right  of  self  defence.  No  injury  from 
a  white  man  is  he  sullered  to  repel,  nor  can  he  seek 
redress  from  the  laws  ot  his  country.  If  accumulated 
insult  and  wTong  provoke  him  to  the  slightest  retaliation, 
this  effort  for  self-protection,  allowed  and  commended 
to  others,  is  a  crime,  for  which  he  must  pay  a  fearful 
penalty.  —  Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  be 
exempted  from  all  harm,  except  for  wrong-doing.  He 
IS  subjected  to  the  lash  by  those,  whom  he  has  never 
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of  properly  in  outward  things  is  as  nothing,  compared 
with  our  right  to  ourselves.  Were  the  slave-holdei^ 
stripped  of  his  fortune,  he  would  count  the  violence 
shghl,  compared  with  what  he  would  suffer,  were  his 
person  seized  and  devoted  as  a  chattel  to  anoiher's  use. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  slave  receives  an  equiva- 
lent, that  lie  is  fed  and  clothed,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
robbed.  Suppose  another  to  wrest  from  us  a  valued 
possession,  and  to  pay  us  his  own  price.  Should  we 
not  thick  ourselves  robbed  ?  Would  not  the  laws  pro- 
nounce tha  invader  a  robber  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the 
right  of  property,  that  a  man  should  determine  the  equiv- 
alent for  what  he  takes  from  his  neighbour  .'  Especially 
is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  the  equivalent  due  to  the  laborer 
will  be  scrupulously  weighed,  when  he  himself  is  held 
as  property,  and  all  his  earnings  are  declared  to  be  his 
master's.      So   great  an  infraction  of  human  right  is 
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respect  these,  to  the  full  extent  which  the  nature  of  the 
relation  will  allow.  Still,  humaa  rights  are  denied. 
They  lie  wholly  at  another's  mercy  ;  and  we  must  have 
slud  ed  h  stoi  y  n  \  t  n  f  e  i  eed  be  told  lliat  they  will 
be  CO  t  ually  he  p  ey  oi  tl  b  al  oliite  power.  —  The 
fiv  Is  nvol  ed  i  and  flo  v  n^  f  o  i  the  denial  and  id- 
fract  on  of  li  e  gl  s  ot  tl  e  slave  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  subseq  e  t  cl  apte 
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CHAPTER  III. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  preceding  sections, 
that  slavery  i'^  a  violation  of  sacred  rights,  the  infliction 
of  a  great  wrong.  And  here  a  question  arises.  It  may 
be  asked,  whether,  by  this  language,  I  intend  to  fasten 
on  the  slave-holder  the  charge  of  peculiar  guilt.  On 
this  point,  great  explicitness  is  a  duly.  Sympathy  with 
the  slave  has  often  degenerated  into  injustice  towards 
the  master,  I  wish,  then,  to  be  understood,  that,  in 
ranking  slavery  among  the  greatest  wrongs,  I  speak  of 
the  injury  endured  by  the  slave,  and  not  of  the  character 
of  the  master.  These  ai-e  distinct  points.  The  former 
does  not  determine  the  latter.  The  v.Tong  is  the  same 
to  the  slave,  from  whatever  motive  or  spirit  it  may  be 
inflicted.  But  this  motive  or  spirit  determines  wholly 
the  character  of  hira  who  inQiets  it.  Because  a  great 
injury  is  done  to  another,  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  who 
does  it  is  a  depraved  man  ;  for  he  may  do  it  uncon- 
sciously, and,  sllU  more,  may  do  it  in  the  belief  that 
he  confers  a  good.  We  have  learned  little  of  moral 
science  and  of  human  nature,  if  we  do  not  know,  diat 
guik  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  outward  act,  but  by 
unfaithfulness  to  conscience  ;  and  that  the  consciences 
of  men  are  often  darkened  by  education,  and  other  inau- 
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sbed  blood  !  Were  tbeir  members,  therefore,  moisters 
of  depravity  ?  The  history  of  our  race  is  made  op  of 
wrongs,  matiy  of  which  were  committed  without  a  sus- 
picion of  their  true  character,  and  many  from  an  urgent 
sense  of  doty.     A  man,  born  among  slaves,  accustomed 
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to  this  relation  from  his  birth,  taught  its  necessitj  by 
venerated  pdrenta,  a  sociatmg  it  with  all  ivhom  be  re 
veies,  and  too  famihar  with  its  eiils  to  see  and  feel  their 
magnitude,  can  haidly  be  expected  to  look  on  slavery 
as  It  appears  to  more  impariial  and  di  tant  observers 
Let  It  not  be  said,  tint,  Hhen  new  1  ght  is  offered  him, 
he  13  crimmai  m  rejecting  it  Are  we  all  nilhng  to 
receive  nevv  he;ht  '  C  in  we  wonder  that  such  a  man 
should  be  slow  to  be  convmced  of  die  ciiminality  of  an 
abu'ie  smctioned  by  pre  cription  and  which  has  so  m 
terwoven  itsell  with  all  the  babifi  emploj  meuts,  and 
economj  of  life  that  he  can  hardlj  conceive  of  the  ex- 
istence of  society  without  this  dll  pervading  element ' 
Maj  he  not  be  true  to  his  convictions  of  duty  in  other 
relations  thoiis;h  he  grievously  en  in  th  s  '  If,  indeed 
through  cupidity  and  selfishness,  he  stifle  the  monitions 
of  conscience,  mrp  his  judgment,  and  lepel  the  hght, 
he  incurs  great  gull  II  he  want  \irlue  to  resoUe  on 
doing  right,  though  at  the  Jo's  oi  ei  erj  sla*  e,  he  incurs 
great  guilt  But  who  ol  us  can  look  mto  h  s  heart  f 
To  whom  are  the  secret  woiking=i  there  revealed  ' 

ttiU  more  Iheie  are  rr  asters,  who  have  thiown  off 
the  natural  prejudices  of  then  position,  who  see  sla\eiy 
as  h  is,  and  who  hold  the  slave  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
from  disinterested  considerations ;  and  these  deserve 
great  praise-  They  deplore  and  abhor  the  institution  ; 
but  beheving  that  partial  emancipation,  in  the  present 
condition  of  society,  would  bring  unmixed  evil  on  bond 
and  free,  they  think  themselves  bound  to  continue  the 
relation,  until  it  shall  be  dissolved  by  comprehensive 
and  systemadc  measures  of  the  state.  There  are  many 
of  them  who  would  shudder  as  much  as  we  at  reducing 
a  freeman  to  bondage,  but  who  are  appalled  by  what 
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seem  to  them  the  perils  and  difliruliies  of  hberat- 
in^  multitudes,  born  and  brought  up  to  that  i  oiidition 
Tlieie  are  minj ,  who,  nominally  hoidmg  the  Uaie  as 
property,  stil!  bold  hm  for  his  oivn  good,  and  for  ihe 
public  order,  and  would  blusb  lo  letain  him  on  other 
giounda  4.re  such  men  to  be  set  donn  among  the 
unprincipled  ''  Am  I  told,  that  bj  these  remark^  I  ex 
tenuale  slavety  '  I  reply,  'ihveiy  is  atiU  a  hei\y  )oke, 
and  stiips  man  of  his  dearest  rij^hts,  be  the  master  a 
character  what  it  may  blaiery  is  not  less  a  curse, 
because  long  use  mij  ha\e  blinded  most,  who  support 
It,  to  its  evils  Its  influence  is  still  blighting,  though 
conscientiously  upheld  Absolute  monarch)  is  still  a 
"Courge,  though  among  despots  there  hiie  been  good 
men  It  is  possible  to  abhor  and  oppose  bad  jnstitu 
tions,  and  jel  to  abstam  from  indiscriminate  condem- 
nation of  those  who  cling  to  them,  and  e\en  to  see  m 
their  lanks  greater  vmue  thin  m  ourselvLs  It  is  true, 
and  ought  to  be  cheerfully  acknowledged,  that  in  the 
•^la^e  hoidmg  States  ma)  be  found  some  of  the  gieat- 
est  name  of  our  historj,  and  whnt  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, bright  en.amples  of  private  Mrtue  and  Chii  iian 
love 

There  is,  howe\er,  there  must  be,  in  slave  holding 
communities,  a  large  class,  which  cannot  be  too  seierelj 
condemned.  There  are  many,  we  fear,  very  many, 
who  hold  their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage  from  selfish, 
base  motives.  They  hoM  the  slave  for  gain,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  they  neither  ask  nor  care.  They  cling 
to  him  as  properly,  and  have  no  faith  in  the  principles 
which  will  diminish  a  man's  wealth.  They  hold  him, 
not  for  his  own  good,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  but  with 
precisely  the  same  views,  with  which  they  hold  a  labor- 
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fflg  horse,  that  is,  for  the  profit  which  they  can  wriog 
from  him.    They  will  not  hear  a  word  of  his  wrongs;  for, 
wronged  or  not,  they  will  not  let  him  go.      He  is  their 
property,  and  they  mean  not  to  be  poor  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.      Such  a  class  there  undoubtedly  is  among 
slave-holders  ;  how  large,  their  own  consciences  must 
determine.     We  are  sure  of  it;  for,  under  such  circum- 
stances, human  nature  will  and  must  come  to  this  mourn- 
ful result.     Now,  to  men  of  this  spirit,  the  explanations 
we  have  made  do  in  no  degree  apply.      Such  men  ought 
to  tremble  before  the  rebukes  of  outraged  humanity  and 
indignant  virtue.      Slavery  upheld  for  gain,  is  a  greal 
crime.     He,  who  has  nothing  to  urge  against  emancipa- 
tion, but  that  it  will  make  him  poorer,  is  bound  to  Im- 
mediate Emancipation.      He  has  no  excuse  for  wresting 
from  his  hrethren  their  rights.      The  plea  of  benefit  to 
the  slave  and  the  state  avails  him  nothing.      He  extorts, 
by  the  lash,  that  labor  to  which  he  has  no  claim,  tlirough 
a  base  selfishness.     Every  morsel  of  food,  thus  forced 
from  the  injured,  ought  to  be  bitterer  than  gall.      His 
gold  IS   cankered.      The  sweat  of  the   slave   taints  the 
luxuries  for  which  it  streams.     Better  were  it  for  the 
selfish  wrong-doer,  of  whom  I  speak,  to  live  as   the 
slave,  to  clothe  himself  in  the  slave's  raiment,  to  eat  ilio 
slave's  coarse  food,  to  till  his  fields  with  his  own  hands, 
than  to  pamper  himself  by  day,  and  pillow  his  head  on 
down  at  night,  at  (be  cost  of  a  wantonly  injured  fellow- 
creature.     No  fellow-creature  can  be  so  injured  wuh- 
out  taking  terrible  vengeance.     He  is  terribly  avenged 
even  now.     The  bhght  which  falls  on  the  soul  of  the 
wrong-doer,   die   desolation   of  his   moral   nature,    is  a 
more  terrible  calamity  than  he  inflicts-     In  deadening 
his  moral  feelings,  he  dies  to  the  proper  happiness  of 
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a  fellow-creature  and  reduce  him  to  a  brute,  for  selfish 
gratification.  Wliat !  Have  we  yet  to  iearn,  that  "it 
profits  us  nothing  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  our 

Let  it  not  be  replied,  in  scorn,  that  we  of  the  North, 
notorious  for  love  of  money,  and  given  to  selfish  cal- 
culation, are  not  the  people  to  call  others  to  resign 
their  wealth.  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  the  North; 
though  I  might  say,  with  truth,  that  a  communiiy,  more 
generally  controlled  by  the  principles  of  morality  and 
religion,  cannot  be  found.  We  have,  without  doubt,  a 
great  multitude,  who,  were  they  slave-holders,  would 
sooner  die  than  relax  their  iron  grasp,  than  yield  their 
properly  in  men  to  justice  and  the  commands  of  God. 
We  have  those  who  would  fight  against  abolition,  if  by 
this  measure  the  profit  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
South  should  be  materially  impaired.  The  present  ex- 
citement among  us  is,  in  part,  the  working  of  mercenary 
principles.  But  because  the  North  joins  hands  with 
the  South,  shall  iniquity  go  unpunished  or  unrebuked  ? 
Can  the  league  of  the  wicked,  the  revolt  of  worlds, 
repeal  the  everlasting  law  of  heaven  and  earth .'  Has 
God's  throne  fallen  before  Mammon's  f  Must  duty 
find  no  voice,  no  organ,  because  corruption  is  univer- 
sally diffused?  Is  not  this  a  fresh  motive  to  solemn 
warning,  that,  everywhere,  Northwajd  and  Southward, 
the  ri^ts  of  human  beings  are  held  so  cheap,  in  com- 
parison 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  EVILS  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  painful  and  repulsive. 
We  must  not,  however,  turn  away  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  huraan  sufferings  and  guilt.  Evil  is  permitted  by 
the  Creator,  that  we  should  strive  ngainst  it,  in  faith, 
and  hope,  and  charity.  We  must  never  quail  before  it 
because  of  its  extent  and  duration,  never  feel  as  if  its 
power  were  greater  than  that  of  goodaess.  It  is  meant 
to  call  forth  deep  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and 
unwearied  sacrifices  for  human  redemption.  One  great 
part  of  tlie  mission  of  every  man  on  earth  is  to  contend 
with  evil  in  some  of  its  forms  ;  and  1  e  e  a  p  so  e  ev  Is 
so  dependent  on  opinion,  that  eve  j  n  n  n  jud^,  ng 
and  reproving  them  faithfully,  does  so  e  h  g  o  a  ds 
their  removal.  Let  us  not,  then,  si  nk  1  om  he  coo 
templation  of  human  sufferings.  L  en  s  [al  f 
we  have  nothing  more  to  offer,  is  a  bu  e  ac  ep  able 
to  the  Universal  Father.  —  On  this  op  c  e  at^ge  a  on 
should  be  conscientiously  shunned  ;  and  a  1  e  an  e 
time,  humanity  requires  that  the  whole  1  si  o  Id  be 
honestly  spoken. 

In  treating  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  I    of  cou    e     peak 
of  its-  general,  not  universal  effects,  of     s  na      al    e 
dencies,    not    unfailing    results.       Tl  e  e       e    I  e       me 
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tiatuial  dibeiences  among  the  bond  as  the  fiee,  and 
theie  IS  a  great  dnersity  in  the  circumatances  m  which 
thej  aie  placed  The  hou'ie-sla\ e,  selected  for  ability 
and  faithlulness,  placed  amidst  the  habits,  accommoda 
uona,  and  imp ro\  emeu ts  of  civdized  hie,  admitted  to 
a  degtee  of  confidence  and  famihaiiij,  and  reqmting 
these  pimlegeb  v^itli  attachment,  is  almc-t  necessanly 
more  enlightened  and  re  \  ectable  than  the  field-slave, 
ivlio  IS  confined  to  monotonous  foils,  and  to  the  society 
and  influences  of  beings  is  degnded  as  himself  The 
mechanics  in  this  tais  are  sensibly  lienehted  by  occu- 
patons  which  gne  i  higher  action  to  tlie  mind  Among 
the  bond,  as  the  fiee,  mil  be  found  those  to  whom  na- 
tuie  seems  parinl  ind  who  are  cmied  almost  instinc- 
tively toivards  what  is  good  I  speak  of  the  natural, 
gniera]  influences  of  sla\erj  Here,  as  e\eiywhere 
elae,  there  are  exceptions  to  ijie  rule,  and  exceptions 
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In  expressing  the  moral  influence  of  slavery,  the  first 
and  most  obvious  remark  is,  that  it  destroys  the  proper 
consciousness  and  spirit  of  a  Man,  The  slave,  re- 
garded and  treated  as  property,  bought  and  sold  like 
a  brute,  denied  the  rights  of  humanity,  unprotected 
against  insult,  made  a  tool,  and  systematically  sub- 
dued, that  he  may  be  a  manageable,  useful  tool,  how 
can  he  help  regarding  himself  as  fallen  below  his  race  ? 
How  must  his  spirit  be  crushed  !  How  can  he  respect 
himself?  He  becomes  bowed  to  servditj  This  woid, 
borrowed  from  his  condition,  expresses  the  mm  wrought 
by  slavery  within  him.  The  idea,  that  he  was  mide  lor 
his  own  virtue  and  happiness,  scarcely  dawns  on  his 
mind.  To  be  an  instrument  of  the  physic-il,  maletial 
good  of  another,  whose  will  is  his  highe'it  law,  he  is 
taught  to  regard  as  the  great  purpose  of  hia  being 
Here  lies  the  evil  of  slavery.  Its  whips,  imprisoomeots, 
and  even  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  from  Africa 
to  America,  these  are  not  to  be  named,  in  comparison 
with  this  extinction  of  the  proper  coniciousness  of  a 
human  being,  with  the  degradation  ol  a  man  into  a 
brute. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  slave  is  used  to  his  yoke; 
that  his  sensibilities  are  blunted  ;  that  he  receives,  with- 
out a  pang  or  a  thought,  the  treatment  which  would 
sting  other  men  to  madness.  And  to  what  does  this 
apology  amount  ?  It  virtually  declares,  that  slavery  has 
done  its  perfect  work,  has  quenched  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity, that  the  Man  is  dead  within  the  slave.  Is  slav- 
ery, therefore,  no  wrong.'  It  is  not, ■  however,  true, 
that  this  work  of  debasement  is  ever  so  effectually  done 
as  to  extinguish  all  feeling.  Man  is  too  gi'eat  a  crea- 
ture to  be  wholly  ruined  by  man.    When  he  seems  dead, 
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lie  only  sleeps.  There  are  occasionally-  some  sullen 
murmurs  in  the  calm  of  slavery,  showing  that  life  still 
beats  in  the  soul,  that  the  idea  of  Rights  cannot  be 
wholly  effaced  from  the  human  being. 

It  would  be  too  painful,  and  it  is  not  needed,  to 
detail  the  processes  by  which  the  spirit  is  broken  in 
slavery.  I  refer  to  one  only,  the  selling  of  slaves.  The 
practice  of  exposing  fellow-creatures  for  sale,  of  having 
markets  for  men  as  for  cattle,  of  examiuing  the  limbs 
and  muscles  of  a  man  and  a  woman  as  of  a  brute,  of 
putting  human  beings  under  die  hammer  of  an  auctioneer, 
and  delivering  them,  like  any  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, to  the  highest  bidder,  all  this  is  such  an  insult  to 
our  common  nature,  and  so  infinitely  degrading  to  the 
poor  victim,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  its  existence, 
except  in  a  barbarous  country. 

That  slavery  should  be  most  unpropitious  to  the  slave 
as  a  moral  being  will  be  farther  apparent,  if  we  consider 
that  his  condition  is  throughout-a  Wrong,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  must  tend  to  unsetde  all  his  notions  of 
duty.  The  violation  of  his  own  rights,  to  which  he  is 
inured  from  birth,  must  throw  confusion  over  his  ideas 
of  all  human  rights.  He  cannot  comprehend  them  ;  or, 
if  he  does,  how  can  he  respect  them,  seeing  them,  as 
he  does,  perpetually  trampled  on  in  his  own  person  .' 
The  injury  to  the  character,  from  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  wrong,  we  can  all  understand.  To  live  in  a  state 
of  society,  of  which  injustice  is  the  chief  and  all-per- 
vading element,  is  too  severe  a  trial  for  human  nature, 
especially  when  no  means  are  used  to  counteract  its 
mfluence. 

Accordingly,  the  most  common  distinctions  of  mo- 
rality are  faintly  apprehended  hy  the  slave.     Respect 
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for  property,  that  fiindamental  law  of  civil  society,  caii 
hardly  be  instilled  into  him.  His  dishonesty  is  prover- 
bial. Theft  from  his  master  passes  with  him  for  no 
crime.  A  system  of  force  is  generally  found  to  drive 
to  fraud.  How  necessarily  will  this  be  the  result  of  a 
relation  in  which  force  is  used  to  extort  from  a  man 
his  labor,  his  natural  property,  without  any  attempt  to 
win  his  consent !  Can  we  wonder,  that  the  uneducated 
conscience  of  the  man  who  is  dally  wronged  should 
allow  him  in  reprisals  to  the  extent  of  his  power  ?  Thus 
the  primary  social  virtue,  justice,  is  undermined  in  the 
slave. 

That  the  slave  should  yield  himself  to  intemperance, 
licentiousness,  and,  in  general,  to  sensual  excess,  we 
must  also  expect.  Doomed  to  live  for  the  physical  in- 
dulgences of  others,  unused  to  any  pleasures  but  those 
of  sense,  stripped  of  self-respect,  and  having  nothing  to 
gain  in  life,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  govern  him- 
self.' How  naturally,  I  had  almost  said  necessarily, 
does  he  become  the  creature  of  sensation,  of  passion, 
of  the-present  moment !  What  aid  does  the  future  give 
him  in  withstanding  desire  .'  That  better  condition,  for 
which  other  men  postpone  the  cravings  of  appetite, 
never  opens  before  him.  The  sense  of  character,  the 
power  of  opinion,  another  restraint  on  the  free,  can  do 
little  or  nothing  to  rescue  so  abject  a  class  from  excess 
and  debasement.  In  trudi,  power  over  himself  is  the 
last  virtue  we  should  expect  in  the  slave,  when  we  think 
of  him  as  subjected  to  absolute  power,  and  made  to 
move  passively  from  the  impulse  of  a  foreign  will.  He  is 
trained  to  cowardice,  and  cowardice  links  itself  naturally 
with  low  vices.  Idleness,  to  his  apprehension,  is  para- 
dise, for  he  works  without  hope  of  reward.     Thus  slav- 
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ery  robs  him  of  moral  force,  aod  prepares  him  to  fill 
a  prej  to  appetite  and  passion 

That  the  sla^e  finds  in  his  condilion  Imie  nutriment 
lor  the  social  \irtues  we  shall  easily  understand,  if  we 
consider,  dial  his  chief  relations  are  to  an  absolute  mas- 
ter, and  to  the  companions  of  his  degrading  bondage , 
that  IS,  to  a  being  who  nrongs  him,  and  to  associates 
whom  he  cannot  honor,  whom  he  sees  debased  His 
dependence  on  his  onncr  loosens  his  ties  to  all  other 
beings  He  has  no  country  to  \o\e,  no  family  to  call 
his  own,  no  objects  of  pubhc  utility  to  espouse,  no  im- 
pulse to  generous  exertion.  The  relations,  dependen- 
ces, and  responsibilities,  by  which  Providence  forms  the 
soul  to  a'  deep,  disinterested  love,  are  almost  struck  out 
of  his  lot.  An  arbitrary  rule,  a  foreign,  r  es  si  ble  w  II 
taking  him  out  of  his  own  hands,  and  plac  ng  h  m  be 
yond  the  natural  influences  of  society,  e\t  ng  si  e  i  a 
great  degree  the  sense  of  what  is  due  o  1  self  a  d 
to  the  human  family  around  him. 

The  effects  of  slavery  on  the  character  are  so  i  ai  lous, 
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with  horny  hand  and  the  sweat  of  h  s  face  coir=e  food 
for  a  wile  atid  chldien  whom  he  love*-,  !'■  la  ed  hy  this 
generous  motive,  to  true  dignity,  and  though  Wdnting 
the  rehnemenls  of  hfe,  is  a  nohler  bemg  than  those  who 
think  Ihcmsehe  jb^ohed  hj  weahh  iroin  aening  oth- 
Ts  i\o«  ihe  sla^e  s  labor  hnngs  no  digmlj  is  aa  ex- 
ercise of  no  vutue  hit  throughout  a  degiadaion;  so 
thit  one  of  God's  chief  provis  ons  for  humai  improve- 
ment becomes  a  cuise  Thu  motne  from  which  he 
acts  debase  hira  It  is  the  whip  It  is  coipoial  pun- 
ishmenl  It  is  ph^  Bical  pam  inflicted  b^  a  fellow  crea- 
tine Undoubtedly  labor  is  mitigated  to  the  laie,  as 
to  al!  men  bv  habit  But  this  is  not  the  moti\  e  Pake 
away  the  whip  and  he  would  be  idle  Hii  labor  brings 
no  new  comforts  to  wife  oi  chUd  The  motne  which 
spurs  him  is  one  b)  which  it  is  base  to  be  snayed. 
Stripes  are  indeed  resorted  to  bj  cnil  government, 
when  no  other  cons  deration  will  deter  fioi  cr  me  ;  but 
he,  who  IS  defirud  fiom  wrong  dona;  by  the  whpping- 
post  IS  among  the  mc^t  fallen  of  his  rice  To  work 
in  sight  of  the  whip  under  meiace  ol  blows,  is  to  be 
exposed  to  perpetuil  n=ult  and  degrading  influences. 
Eier)  motion  of  tiio  hi  ibs  which  s  ich  a  menace  urges, 
is  a  wound  to  the  soul  How  hard  must  it  be  for  a 
man  who  Ine  under  the  lash  to  respect  himself! 
"When  this  motive  is  substil  ited  for  all  the  nobler  ones 
which  God  ordam'i,  is  it  not  almost  necessarily  death 
to  the  better  and  higher  sent  menl-,  ol  oui  mtire?  It 
!«  the  part  of  a  man  to  dcipise  pain  in  comparison  with 
disgrace  to  meet  it  fearle^slj  in  well  doing,  to  perform 
the  woik  of  hfe  ftom  other  impulse'  It  is  the  part  of 
a  biuteto  be  governed  bj  the  wbp  Lven  the  brute 
13  seen  to  act  from  more  geneious  incitements      The 
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horse  of  a  notle  breed  will  not  endure  the  1  isli      Shall 
we  Sink  man  below  ihe  horse  ' 

Let  It  not  be  said,  that  blows  are  seldom  inflictrd 
Be  It  so  M'e  aie  E;lad  to  know  it  But  tl  s  is  not  the 
po  nt  The  comphint  now  urged  i";  not  ol  the  amoiuil 
of  the  pain  inflicted  but  of  us  influence  on  the  charac 
Eer  when  ina.de  the  great  motn  e  to  hi  man  labor  It  lo 
not  the  endurance  but  the  dread  of  the  wb  p  it  is  tlic 
substitution  of  this  for  mtural  and  honorable  motives  to 
action,  which  we  abhor  and  condemn  It  matters  not, 
whether  fen  or  manj  are  whipped  A  blow  given  to 
a  sinfjle  slave  is  a  slripe  on  the  souls  ol  all  who  see 
or  1  ear  it  It  makes  all  ibject  serviie  It  is  not  the 
wound  gnen  to  the  flesh,  of  which  we  now  complain 
bi-dr  tlie  back,  and  jou  laie  done  nolhiig  compared 
with  the  wrong  done  to  the  soul  lou  haie  either  stung 
that  soul  with  rafenial  pa  sions  with  thirst  lir  levon^e 
or,  what  perhaps  is  more  discourag  ng  ^  on  hat  e  broken 
at  d  brutahzed  it  The  human  spn  1  ha^  periahed  under 
jour  handi,  as  fir  as  it  can  he  destro\ed  Iv  human 
force 

I  know  il  IS  sometimes  said,  jn  leplj  io  these  re 
maiks  thU  all  men  as  well  aS  slates  act  from  neces- 
sity that  we  have  masteis  in  hunger  and  thist,  thai 
no  man  lotes  labor  for  itself  that  the  pain'!  which  are 
inflicted  on  us  bv  the  laws  oi  naluie  the  elements  and 
seasons  are  so  many  lashes  driving  us  to  oui  daily  lisk 
Be  It  so  "^till  the  two  ca&ea  ate  essentially  d  flerent 
The  necessitj  laid  on  v^  by  natural  wants  s  most  kmdly 
m  its  purpose  It  is  meant  to  awaken  all  our  facul  les, 
to  a;ive  full  plav  io  body  and  mind,  and  tin  =.  to  j,  te  us 
a  nev  con  cioisness  of  ihe  pnweis  dervcd  to  us  fiom 
f  od       We  are    indeed     subjected  to  a  slem  nature 
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we  are  placed  amidst  warring  elements,  scorching  heat, 
withering  cold,  storms,  blights,  sickness,  death.  And 
what  is  the  design  ?  To  call  forth  our  powers,  to  lay- 
on  us  great  duties,  to  make  us  nobler  beings.  We  are 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  warriug  nature,  not  to  yield  to 
it,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  conquer  it,  to  make  it  the 
monument  of  our  skill  and  strength,  to  arm  ourseh^es 
with  its  elements,  its  heat,  winds,  vapors,  and  mineral 
treasures,  to  find,  in  its  painful  changes,  occasions  and 
incitements  to  invention,  courage,  endurance,  mutual 
and  endearing  dependences,  and  religious  trust.  The 
developement  of  human  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and 
affections,  is  the  end  of  that  hard  necessity  which  is 
laid  on  us  by  nature.  Is  this  one  and  tlie  same  thing 
%vith  the  whip  laid  on  ihe  slave  ?  Sfill  more  ;  it  is  the 
design  of  nature,  that,  by  energy,  skill,  and  self-denial, 
we  should  so  far  anticipate  our  wants,  or  accumulate 
supplies,  as  to  be  able  to  diminish  the  toil  of  the  hands, 
and  to  mix  with  it  more  intellectual  and  liberal  occu- 
pations. Nature  does  not  lay  on  us  an  unchangeable 
task,  but  one  which  we  may  all  lighten  by  honest,  self- 
denying  industry.  Thus  she  invites  us  to  throw  off  her 
yoke,  and  to  make  her  our  servant.  Is  (his  the  mvita- . 
tion  which  the  master  gives  his  slaves  >  Is  it  his  aim 
to  awaken  the  powers  of  tliose  on  whom  he  lays  his 
burdens,  and  to  give  them  increasing  mastery  over  him- 
self.'  Is  it  not  his  aim  to  curb  their  wills,  break  (heir 
spirits,  and  shut  them  up  for  ever  in  the  same  narrow 
end  degrading  work  ?  Oh,  let  not  nature  be  profaned, 
let  not  her  parental  rule  be  blasphemed,  by  comparing 
with  her  the  slave-holder ! 

2.  Having  considered  the  moral  influence  of  slavery. 
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r  proceed  to  consider  its  Intellectual  influence,  anoUier 
great  topic.  God  gave  us  inteUectual  power,  that  it 
should  be  cultivated  ;  and  a  system  which  degrades  it, 
and  can  only  be  upheld  by  its  depression,  opposes  one 
of  his  most  benevolent  designs.  Reason  is  God's  image 
in  man,  and  the  capacity  of  acquiring  truth  Is  among 
his  best  aspirations.  To  call  forth  the  mtellect  is  a 
principal  purpose  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  of  the  cliild's  connection  with  the  parent,  and 
of  the  necessity  laid  on  him  in  maturer  life  to  provide 
for  himself  and  others.  The  education  of  the  intellect 
is  not  confined  to  youth  ;  but  the  various  experience  of 
later  years  does  vasdy  more  than  books  and  colleges 
to  ripen  and  invigorate  the  faculties. 

Now  the  whole  lot  of  the  slave  is  fitted  to  keep  his 
mind  in  childhood  and  bondage.  Though  living  in  a 
land  of  light,  few  beams  find  their  way  to  his  benighted 
understanding.  No  parent  feels  the  duty  of  instructing 
him.  No  teacher  is  provided  for  him,  but  the  Driver, 
who  breaks  him,  almost  in  childhood,  to  the  servile  tasks 
which  are  to  fill  up  his  life.  No  book  is  opened  to  his 
youthful  curiosity.  As  he  advances  in  years,  no  new 
excitements  supply  the  place  of  teachers.  He  is  not 
cast  on  himself,  made  to  depend  on  his  own  energies. 
No  stirring  prizes  in  life  awaken  his  dormant  faculties. 
Fed  and  clothed  by  others  like  a  child,  directed  in  every 
step,  doomed  for  life  to  a  monotonous  round  of  labor, 
he  fives  and  dies  without  a  spring  to  his  powers,  often 
brutally  unconscious  of  his  spiritual  nature.  Nor  is  this 
all.  When  benevolence  would  approach  him  with  in- 
struction, it  is  repelled.  He  is  not  allowed  to  be  taught. 
The  fight  is  jealously  barred  out.  The  voice,  which 
would  speak  to  him  as  a  man,  is  put  to  silence.      He 
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must  not  even  be  enabled  to  read  the  Word  of  God 
His  immortal  spirit  is  systematically  crushed. 

It  is  said,  I  know,  lliat  the  ignorance  of  the  slave  la 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  master,  and  the  quiet  of 
the  state ;  and  this  is  said  truly.  Slavery  and  knowl- 
edge cannot  live  together.  To  enlighten  the  slave  is  to 
break  his  chain.  To  make  him  harmless,  he  must  be 
kept  blind.  He  cannot  he  left  to  read,  in  an  enhght- 
ened  age,  without  endangering  his  master ;  for  whal 
can  he  read,  which  will  not  give,  at  least,  some  hint 
of  his  wrongs  -■'  Should  his  eye  chance  to  fall  on  the 
''Declaration  of  Independence,"  how  would  the  truth 

slavery. 
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superior  minds  are  constantly  seen  to  issue  from  the  less 
educated  classes.  Besides,  in  free  communities,  phi- 
lanlhi-opy  is  not  forbidden  to  labor  for  the  improvement 
of  the  ignorant.  The  obligation  of  the  prosperous  and 
instructed  to  elevate  their  less  favored  brethren  is  taught, 
and  not  taugiit  in  vain.  Benevolence  is  making  perpetual 
encroachments  on  the  domain  of  ignorance  and  crime. 
In  communities,  on  the  other  hand,  cursed  with  slavery, 
half  the  population,  sometimes  more,  are  given  up,  in- 
tentionally and  systematically,  to  hopeless  ignorance. 
To  raise  this  mass  to  intelligence  and  self-government 
is  a  crime.  The  sentence  of  perpetual  degradation  is 
passed  on  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race.  lo  this 
view,  how  great  the  ill-desert  of  slavery  ! 

3.  I  proceed,  now,  to  the  Domestic  influfflices  of 
slavery  ;  and  here  we  must  look  for  a  dark  picture. 
Slavery  iiituaily  dissolies  the  domesin,  relations  It 
ruptures  the  ino  t  sacied  ties  on  eirtli  It  violates 
home  It  1  iceratea  the  best  affections  The  domestic 
relations  precede,  and,  m  our  prei-ent  existence,  are 
worth  more  than  all  our  other  social  tieb  They  give 
the  fiibt  throb  to  the  heart,  and  unseal  the  deep  foun- 
tains of  uq  lo\e  Home  is  the  chiel  school  of  human 
Mrtue  Its  res  pons  I  bib  ties,  joj-j,  sorrows,  smiles  tear":, 
hopes,  and  solicitudes,  form  the  chief  interests  of  hu- 
man life.  Go  where  a  man  may,  home  is  the  centre 
to  which  his  heart  turns.  The  tliought  of  his  home 
nerves  his  arm  and  lightens  his  toil.  For  that  his  heart 
yearns,  when  he  is  far  off.  There  he  garners  up  his 
best  treasures.  God  has  ordained  for  all  men  alike  the 
highest  earthly  happiness,  in  providing  for  all  the  sanc- 
tuary of  home.     But  the  slave's  home  does  not  merit 
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the  name.  To  him  it  is  no  sanctuary.  It  is  open  to 
violation,  insult,  ouirage.  His  children  belong  to  anoth- 
er, are  provided  for  by  another,  are  disposed  of  by 
another.  The  most  precious  burden  wilSi  which  the 
heart  can  be  charged,  the  happiness  of  his  child,  be 
must  not  bear.  He  lives  not  for  his  family,  but  for  a 
stranger.  He  cannot  improve  tlieir  lot.  His  wife  and 
daughter  he  cannot  shield  from  insnil.  They  may  be 
torn  from  him  at  another's  pleasure,  sold  as  beasts  of 
burden,  sent  be  knows  not  whither,  sent  where  he  can- 
not reach  them,  or  even  interchange  inquiries  and  mes- 
sages of  love.  To  the  slave  marriage  luis  no  sanctity. 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  a  moment  at  anotlier's  will.  His 
wife,  son,  and  daughter  may  he  lashed  hefore  his  eyes, 
and  not  a  finger  must  be  lifled  in  their  defence.  He 
sees  the  scar  of  the  lash  on  his  wife  and  child.  Tiius 
the  slave's  home  is  desecrated.  Thus  ihe  tenderest  re- 
lations, intended  by  God  equally  for  all,  and  intended 
to  be  the  chief  springs  of  happiness  and  virtue,  are 
sported  with  wantonly  and  cruelly.  What  outrage  so 
great  as  to  enter  a  man's  house,  and  tear  from  his  side 
the  beings  whom  God  has  bound  to  him  by  the  holiest 
ties  ?  Every  man  can  make  the  case  his  owD.  Every 
mother  can  bring  it  home  to  her  own  heart. 

And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  slave  has  not  the 
sensibilities  of  other  men.  Nature  is  too  strong  even 
for  slavery  to  conquer.  Even  the  brute  has  the  yearn- 
ings of  parental  love.  But  suppose  that  the  conjugal 
and  parental  ties  of  the  slave  may  be  severed  without  a 
pang.  What  a  curse  must  be  slavery,  if  it  can  so  blight 
the  heart  with  more  than  brutal  insensibility,  if  it  can 
sink  the  human  mother  helow  the  Polar  she-bear,  which 
"howls  and  dies  for  her  sundeced  cub !  "     But  it  does 
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t  on  wl  cli  s  b  erb  m  a.  great  degree,  filial  dependence 
a  id  I  irenial  a  tl  or  ly  and  care  ?  Slavery  withers  the 
affect  ons  ai  d  1  pp  ess  of  home  at  their  very  root,  by 
td  nt  g  female  i  r  j  Woman,  brought  up  in  degra- 
daton  place  1  under  another's  power  and  at  another's 
d  posal  and  ne  er  ta  jght  to  look  forward  lo  the  hap- 
pine  s  ol  an  ol    e    honorable  marriage,  can  hardly 

pos  ess  tlie  feel  n^s  a  id  viriues  of  her  sex.  A  blight 
fails  o  1  er  n  her  e  rly  years.  Those  who  have  dangh- 
lers  ca  c  i  prel  e  I  her  lot.  In  truth,  licentiousness 
among  bond  and  free  is  ihe  natural  issue  of  all-polluting 
slavery.  Domestic  happines'i  perishes  under  its  touch, 
both  among  bond  and  free. 

How  wonderful  is  it,  that,  in  civilized  countries,  men 
can  be  so  steeled  by  habit  as  to  invade  without  remorse 
the  peace,  purity,  and  sacred  relations  of  domeslic  life, 
as  to  put  asunder  those  vvhom  God  has  joined  together, 
as  to  break  up  households  by  processes  more  painful 
than  (ieatfa !  And  this  is  done  for  pecuniary  profit ! 
What!  Can  men,  having  human  feeling,  grow  rich  by 
the  desolation  of  families  ?    We  hear  of  some  of  the 
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Southern  States  enriching  ihemselves  by  breeding  slaves 
for  sale.  Of  ai!  the  licensed  occupations  of  society  this 
is  tlie  most  detestable.  Wliat !  Grow  men  like  cattle  ! 
Rear  human  families,  like  herds  of  swine,  and  then 
scatter  them  to  the  four  winds  for  gain  !  Among  the 
imprecations  uttered  by  man  on  man,  b  there  one  more 
fearful,  more  ominous,  than  the  sighing  of  the  mother 
Itereft  of  her  child  by  unfeeling  cupidity  ?  If  blood 
cry  to  God,  surely  that  sigh  will  be  heard  in  heaven. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  members  of  families  are  often 
separated  in  ail  conditions  of  life.  Yes,  but  separated 
under  the  influence  of  love.  The  husband  leaves  wife 
and  children,  that  he  may  provide  for  their  support, 
and  carries  them  with  him  in  his  heart  and  hopes.  The 
sailor,  in  his  lonely  night-watch,  looks  homeward,  and 
well-known  voices  come  to  him  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
waves.  The  parent  sends  away  his  children,  but  sends 
them  to  prosper,  and  to  press  them  again  to  his  heart 
with  a  joy  enhanced  by  separaiion.  Are  such  the  sep- 
arations which  slavery  makes  ?  And  can  he,  who  has 
scattered  other  famUies,  ask  God  to  bless  liis  own  .' 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  important  view  of  the  evils 
of  slavery  Slavery  produces  and  gives  hcense  to  Gru 
elty  By  this  it  is  not  meanl  thai  cruelty  is  the  urn 
versa)  hibiiual  unla  ling  result  Thanks  to  God  Chris 
tianity  has  not  entered  tbe  world  in  \ain  "\\  here  n  has 
not  cast  down  it  In  mil  gated  bad  institutions  '^lai 
ery  m  this  countr}  difler^  widely  from  that  of  ancient 
times,  and  from  that  v^hich  the  Spaniards  nnpyied  on 
the  aboriginals  of  South  \inenca  There  is  heie  an 
inci  easing  disposition  to  m  iltiply  the  comforts  of  the 
slaves,  and  in  this  let  us  rejoice      At  the  same  time, 
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we  must  lonembei,  that,  under  the  hght  of  the  pic-ent 
day,  and  in  a  country  where  Chiisuanitj  and  the  ughts 
of  men  aie  undeistood,  d  diminished  seveni)  maj  con- 
nin  moie  guiit  than  the  ferocity  of  darkei  ages  Cm- 
«hy  ui  Its  l^litLr  foims  is  now  ^  greater  crime  thaii 
(he  atrocious  usages  of  antiquitj  at  which  h«  shudder 
'  The  limes  (f  thai  igiorance  God  \i  oked  at,  but  now 
he  caileth  men  e^erjwheie  to  repent  '  It  should  ilso 
be  consideied  that  the  «hglitc'-t  tiudty  to  the  slave 
IS  an  aggia\ated  wrong,  beciuae  ho  is  unjustSj  heJd  m 
bondage,  unjusllj  iield  as  piopertj  We  condemn  the 
man  who  enlorces  harshly  a  iighteous  claim  What, 
then,  ought  we  to  thmk  of  hshmg  and  scatring  fellow- 
cieaiufs,  for  tiie  purpose  of  upholding  an  um'ighteous, 
usurped  power,  of  e\lortinE;  labor  which  is  not  our  due  ' 

I  haie  said,  that  crut^tj  is  not  the  hj.J)it  of  the  '^lale 
States  of  tiiis  countrj  Stili,  tliat  it  is  frequent  we  can- 
not doubt  Reports,  which  hairoiv  up  oui  souls,  come 
to  us  from  that  quarter  ,  and  we  know  that  they  must  be 
essentidly  cnrrett  because  it  is  impossible  that  a  large 
part,  perhaps  the  majoril) ,  of  the  population  of  a  coun- 
try cin  be  broken  to  passu  e,  unlimited  submission,  wuh- 
out  examples  of  Iciiible  seienlj 

Let  It  not  be  sa  d,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  cruel 
deeds  tie  perpeiiated  everywhere  else,  as  well  as  in 
•ilai  e  countries  Be  it  so  but  in  all  civiii?ed  mtions 
iinscoui"g(-d  b}  slaiciy  a  principal  object  of  legislation 
Is  to  protect  eier}  man  fiom  crueltj,  and  to  bring  eiery 
man  to  punishment,  who  wantonly  tortures  or  wounds 
anothei  ,  whilst  skterj  plucks  off  restraint  from  the 
ferociouj,  or  leaies  them  to  latiate  their  lage  with  im- 
punitj  — Lei  It  not  be  said,  that  these  barbarities  are 
regaided  nowhere  with  more  horror  than  at  the   South. 
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Be  it  so.  They  are  abhorred,  bat  allowed.  The  powei 
of  individuals  to  lacerate  tlieir  fellow- ere  a  lures  is  given 
to  them  by  the  community.  The  community  abhors 
the  abuse,  but  confers  the  power  which  will  certainly  be 
abused,  and  thus  strips  itself  of  all  defence  before  the 
liar  of  Almigiity  Justice.  It  must  answer  for  the  crimes 
which  are  shielded  by  its  laws. — Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  these  cruelties  are  checked  by  the  private  interest 
of  the  slave-holder.  Does  regard  to  private  interest 
save  from  brutal  treatment  the  draught-horse  in  our 
streets  ?  And  may  not  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  be 
inflicted,  which  will  not  put  in  peril  the  life  or  strength 
of  the  slave  .' 

To  substantiate  the  charge  of  cruelty,  I  shall  not,  as 
I  have  said,  have  recourse  to  current  reports,  however 
well  established.  I  am  willing  to  dismiss  them  all  as 
false.  I  stand  on  other  ground.  Reports  may  he,  but  - 
our  daily  experience  of  human  nature  cannot  lie.  I 
summon  no  witnesses,  or  rather  I  appeal  to  a  wifiiess 
everywhere  present,  a  witness  in  every  heart.  Who, 
that  has  watched  his  own  heart,  or  observed  others, 
does  not  fee!  that  man  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  abso- 
lute, irresponsible  power  over  man  ?  It  must  be  abused. 
The  selfish  passions  and  pride  of  our  nature  will  as  sure- 
ly abuse  it,  as  the  storm  will  ravage,  or  the  ocean  swell 
and  roar  under  the  whirlwind.  A  being,  so  ignorant, 
so  headstrong,  so  passionate,  as  man,  ought  not  to  be 
trusted  with  this  terrible  dominion.  He  ought  not  to 
desire  it.  He  ought  to  dread  it.  He  ought  to  cast  it 
from  him,  as  most  perilous  to  himself  and  others. 

Absolute  power  was  not  meant  for  man.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  There  is  one  case, 
in  which  God  puts  a  human  being  wholly  defenceless 
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into  another's  hands  I  refer  to  the  child,  who  is  whol 
ly  subjected  to  the  parent's  will  But  ohsene  how 
-ciiefullj,  I  might  almost  say  an\iouslj,  God  has  pto 
vided  aE;ainst  the  abuse  of  ihia  poner  He  has  laised 
tip  for  the  child  in  the  heart  of  the  parent  i  guaidian, 
whom  the  mightiest  on  earth  cannot  resist  He  has 
litted  the  parent  for  this  trust,  bj  teaching  him  to  love 
Ills  ofispr  ig  hettei  than  h  mself  No  eloquence  on  earth 
1-,  so  siibdu  ng  as  the  moanng  of  the  infant  when  in 
]  iin  >o  lewaid  is  sweeter  thin  that  infant's  smde 
Vve  saj  God  has  put  the  infant  into  the  parent's  hands 
M  gilt  we  not  more  tiulj  sa\  tliat  he  lias  put  th  parent 
into  tlie  child  s  powet  '  Thdt  htile  being  sends  forth 
his  fathei  to  toil,  and  makes  the  mother  watch  over  hiin 
b}  daj  and  lix  oi  him  hei  sleepless  ejes  by  night 
No  tyrant  hjs  ^ich  a  }oke  Thus  God  has  fenced 
and  secured  from  abuse  tl  e  power  of  the  patent ,  and 
}Pt  e\en  ihe  paient  has  been  known,  tn  a  moment  of 
pass  on,  to  be  cruel  io  his  ch  Id  Is  man,  then,  to  be 
trusted  with  absnlu  c  power  oiei  a  fellow  creature,  who, 
instead  of  being  comnended  h^  i  ature  to  his  tenderest 
]i\e  belongs  to  a  despised  late,  is  regaided  as  prop 
ert\  is  made  the  passive  instiument  of  his  gratification 
and  gain  ■'  I  ask  no  documents  to  prov  o  the  ibuses  of 
this  power,  nor  do  I  care  whit  is  said  to  di  prote  them 
M  llioi  s  may  rise  up  and  tell  me  that  the  skve  suffers 
little  fiom  cruelty  I  know  too  much  of  human  mture, 
h  iman  histoiy  liuman  passion,  to  believe  them  I  ac 
quit  sla-ve  holders  of  all  peculiar  depraiity  I  judge 
them  by  mjself  I  say  that  absolute  power  always  cor 
rupts  human  i  atuie  more  or  less  I  sa} ,  that  extiaor- 
dinary,  almost  miraculous  self-control  is  necessary  to 
secure  the  slave-holder  from  provocation  and  passion  ; 
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and  is  self-control  the  virtue  which,  ahove  all  others, 
grows  up  amidst  the  possession  of  irresponsihle  do- 
minion ?  Even  when  tlie  slave-holder  honestly  acquits 
himself  of  cruelty,  he  may  be  criminal.  His  own  con- 
sciousness is  to  be  distrusted.  Having  begun  with 
wronging  the  slave,  with  wresting  from  him  sacred  lights, 
he  may  be  expected  lo  multiply  nrongs,  without  (hought. 
The  degraded  slate  of  the  slave  may  induce  in  the  mas- 
ter a  mode  of  treatment  essentially  inhuman  and  in- 
sulting, but  which  he  never  dreams  to  be  cruel.  The 
influence  of  slavery  in  indurating  the  moral  feeling  and 
blinding  men  to  wrong,  is  one  of  its  worst  evils. 

But  suppose  the  master  to  be  ever  so  humane.  Still, 
he  is  not  always  watchtngoter  his  slave.  He  has  his 
pleasures  to  attend  to.  He  "is  often  absent.  His  terrible 
power  must  be  delegated.  And  lo  whom  is  it  dele- 
gated .'  To  men  prepared  to  govern  others,  by  having 
learned  to  govern  them'-elves  ?  To  men  having  a  deep 
interest  in  the  slaves  ?  To  wise  men,  iiistmcted  in  hu- 
man nature  ?  To  Cliristians,  trained  lo  purity  and  love  .' 
Who  does  not  know,  that  the  office  of  Overseer  is 
among  the  last  which  an  enlightened,  philnn  thro  pic,  self- 
respecting  man  would  choose  ,''  "Who  does  not  know, 
how  often  the  overseer  pollutes  the  plantation  by  his 
Kcentiousness,  as  well  as  scourges  it  by  his  severity  .^ 
In  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  the  lash  is  placed.  To 
such  a  man  is  committed  the  most  fearful  trust  on  earth  I 
For  his  cruelties,  the  master  must  answer,  as  truly  as 
if  they  were  his  own.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  master 
does  more  than  delegate  liis  power  to  the  overseer. 
How  often  does  he  part  with  it  wholly  (o  the  slave- 
dealer  !  And  has  he  weiglied  die  responsibility  of  such 
a  transfer  ?     Does  he  not  know,  that,,  in  selhng  bis 
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It  has  been  seen,  that  I  do  not  ground  iny  argument 
at  all  on  cases  of  excessive  cruelty.  I  should  attach 
less  importance  to  these  than  do  most  persons,  even 
were  they  more  frequent.  They  form  a  very,  very 
small  amount  of  suffering,  compared  with  what  is  in- 
flicted by  abuses  of  power  too  minute  for  notice.  Blows, 
insults,  privations,  which  make  no  noise,  and  leave  no 
scar,  are  incomparably  more  destructive  of  happiness 
than  a  few  brutal  violences,  which  move  general  indig- 
nation. A  weak,  despised  being,  having  no  means  of 
defence  or  redress,  living  in  a  community  armed  against 
his  rights,  regarded  as  property,  and  as  bound  to  entire, 
unresisting  compliance  with  another's  will,  if  not  sub- 
jected lo  inflictions  of  ferocious  cruelty,  is  yet  exposed 
to  less  striking  and  shocking  forms  of  cruelty,  the  amount 
of  which  must  be  a  fearful  mass  of  suffering. 

But  could  it  be  proved,  that  there  are  no  cruelties  in 
slave -countries,  we  ought  not  then  to  be  more  recon- 
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cilei!  to  slavery  than  we  now  are  For  what  would  this 
sho«  '  That  cruelty  19  not  needed  And  -nhy  no! 
needed  '  Because  the  ';hvc  la  entirely  subdued  to  his 
lot  No  man  will  be  «hollj  uoreBi^ung  in  bondage,  hut 
he  who  IS  thorough])  imbued  with  the  'ipirit  of  1  slave. 
Il  the  colored  lace  neier  need  punishment,  it  15  be- 
cau'^e  the  teelmgs  of  men  are  dead  within  them,  because 
they  have  no  coiisciouiness  ot  rights,  because  they  aie 
cowards,  without  respect  for  themselves,  and  without 
confidence  in  the  sharers,  of  tJieir  det,raded  lot  The 
quiet  of  slavery  is  like  that  which  the  Roman  legions 
left  m  ancient  Britain,  the  'Stillness  of  death  Why  wete 
the  Romans  accustomed  to  woik  their  slaves  m  chains 
by  day,  and  confine  ihem  in  dungeons  b)  night  >  Not 
heciuse  they  loved  eruehj  for  its  own  sake,  but  he- 
cause  then  slaves  were  stung  with  a  consctousness  of 
degradation,  because  ihey  brought  from  the  forests  of 
Dacia  some  rude  ideas  of  human  dignity,  or  from  civi- 
lized countries  some  experience  of  social  improvements, 
which  naturally  issued  in  violence  and  exasperation. 
They  needed  cruelty,  for  iheir  own  wills  were  not  bro- 
ken to  another's,  and  the  spirit  of  freemen  was  not  whol- 
ly gone.  The  slave  must  meet  cruel  treatment  either 
inwardly  or  outwardly.  Either  the  soul  or  the  body 
must  receive  the  blow.  Either  the  flesh  must  be  tor- 
tured, or  the  spirit  be  struck  down.  Dreadful  alter- 
native to  which  slavery  is  reduced  ! 

5.  I  proceed  to  another  view  of  the  evils  of  slavery. 
I  refer  to  its  influence  on  the  Master.  This  topic  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  so  handled  as  to  avoid  giving  offence  ; 
but  without  it  an  imperfect  view  of  the  subject  would  be 
given.      I  will  pass  over  many  views      I,  will  say  noth- 
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ing  of  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  unsettle  the  ideas  of 

Right  in  the  slave-holder,  to  impair  his  convictions  of 

Justice  and  Beaevolence  ;  or  of  its  tendency  to  associate 
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It  is  a  usurpation  of  the  Divine  dominion,  and  its  natu- 
ral influence  is  lo  produce  a  spirit  of  superiority  to  Di- 
vine as  well  as  to  human  laws. 

Undoubtedly  this  tendency  is  in  a  measure  counter- 
acted by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  conscientious  individuals  it  may  be  wholly 
overcome  ;  but  we  see  its  fruits  in  the  corruptions  of 
moral  sentiment  which  prevail  among  slave-holders.  A 
quick  resentment  of  whatever  is  thought  to  encroach 
on  personal  dignity,  a  trembling  jealousy  of  reputation, 
vehemence  of  the  vindictive  passions,  atid  contempt 
of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  in  retaliating  injury, — 
these  take  rank  among  the  virtues  of  men  whose  self- 
estimation  has  been  fed  by  the  possession  of  absolute 
power. 

Of  consequence,  the  direct  tendency  of  slavery  is  to 
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annihilate  the  control  of  Christianity.  Humility  is  ty 
eminence  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  No  vice  was  so 
severely  rehuked  by  our  Lord,  as  the  passion  for  ruling 
over  olliers.  A  deference  towards  all  human  beings  as 
.  our  brethren,  a  benevolence  which  disposes  us  to  serve 
rather  than  to  reign,  to  concede  our  own  rather  than 
to  encroach  on  others'  rights,  to  forgive,  not  avenge 
wrongs,  to  govern  our  own  spirits,  instead  of  breaking 
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»be  used  to  minister  to  other  passions  in  men  than  the 

love  of  gain,  is  next  to  inevitahle.    Accordingly,  in  such 

a  community,  the  reins  are  given  to  youthful  licentious- 
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Itself  eDlightened  and  ChrisUan,  is  defiled  with  ODe  of 
lie  greatest  enormities  on  earih.  We  send  missionaries 
to  heathen  lands.     Among  the  pollutions  of  heathenism 

I  know  nothing  worse  than  this.  The  heaihen,  who 
feasts  on  his  country's  foe,  may  hold  up  liis  head  by  the 
side  of  the  Christian,  who  sells  his  child  for  gain,  sells 
him  lo  he  a  slave.  God  forbid  tliat  I  should  charge 
this  crime  on  a  people  !  But  however  rarely  it  may 
occur,  it  is  a  fruit  of  slavery,  an  exercise  of  power  be- 
longing to  slavery,  and  no  laws  restrain  or  punish  it. 
Such  are  tlie  evils  which  spj'ing  naturally  from  die  li- 
centiousuess  generated  by  slavery- 

6.  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  evils  of  slavery, 

w'thout  saying  a  word  of  its  Political  influence       Under 
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dons?  S lave -liol ding,  we  are  told,  infuses  an  indomi- 
table spirit,  and  iliis  is  a  pledge  against  tyranny.  But 
do  we  not  know  that  Asia  and  Africa,  slave-holding 
countries  from  the  earliest  date  of  history,  have  been 
paralyzed  for  ages  and  robbed  of  all  manly  force  by 
despotism  ?  In  the  feudal  ages,  the  baron,  surrounded 
by  his  serfs,  had  tandoubtedly  enough  of  a  fiery  spirit 
to  keep  iiim  free,  if  tills  were  llie  true  defence  of  free- 
dom;  but  gradually  his  pride  was  curbed,  his  power 
broken ;  a  greater  tyrant  swallowjd  him  up ;  and  the 
descendants  of  nobles,  who  would  have  died  sooner 
than  brooked  a  master,  were  turned  into  courtiers,  as 
pliant  as  their  fathers  had  been  ferocious. 

But  "  the  free  states  of  antiquity,"  we  are  told,  "  had 
slaves."  So  had  the  monarchies  of  the  same  periods. 
With  which  of  these  institutions  was  slavery  most  con- 
genial ?  To  which  did  it  most  probablygive  support.' 
Besides,  it  is  only  by  courtesy  that  we  call  the  ancient 
republics  free.  Rome  in  her  best  days  was  an  aris- 
tocracy ;  nor  were  private  rights,  which  it  is  the  chief 
office  of  liberty  to  protect,  rendered  a  wlilt  more  secure 
by  the  gradual  triumphs  of  the  people  over  patrician 
power.  Slavery  was  at  all  periods  the  curse  of  Rome. 
The  great  mass  of  her  free  population,  throwing  almost 
every  laboriCus  occupation  on  the  slaves,  became  an 
idle,  licentious  rabble  ;  and  this  unprincipled  populace, 
together  with  the  slaves,  furnished  ready  instruments 
for  every  private  and  public  crime.  When  Clodius 
prowled  the  streets  of  Rome  for  the  murder  of  Cicero 
and  the  best  citizens,  his  train  was  composed  in  part  of 
slaves,  fit  bloodhounds  for  his  nefarious  work.  The 
Republic  in  its  proudest  days  was  desolated  and  con- 
vulsed by  servile   wars.      Imperial  Rome  was   over- 
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port  of  the  laws.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  domestic 
virtues  and  religious  scntimcats,  which  in  a  Christian 
country  spread  tlirpugh  all  ranks,  and  spread  more  widely 
among  the  industrious  tiian  the  idle,  are  powerful  checks 
on  the  passions,  sti-ong  barriers  against  civil  convulsion. 
Idleness,  rather  than  toil,  makes  ilie  tui-bulent  partisan. 
Whoever  knows  the  state  of  society  in  the  Free  States, 
can  testify,  that  die  love  of  liberty,  pride  in  our  free 
institutions,  and  jealousy  of  rights,  are  nowhere  more 
active  than  in  those  veiy  classes  which  in  a  slave-holding 
countiy  aic  leduced  to  sersUude  Undoubtediy  the 
jealousies,  passions,  and  piejudices  of  the  laboring  por- 
tion of  the  community  may  h  ork  evil,  and  even  ruin  to 
the  stite  ,  and  so  maj  the  Inxurj ,  the  political  venality, 
the  gambhng  spnit  of  tiade,  and  the  cupidity,  to  be 
found  m  other  ranks  or  condilions  If  freedom  must 
be  denied  wherevei  it  luU  be  endingered,  then  every 
class  in  socieij  must  be  reducbd  to  slavery. 

Free  institutions  lest  on  t«o  great  political  virtues, 
the  iove  of  1  hertj  and  tho  lo\  e  of  orJer.  The  slave- 
lit  Ider  {I  mean  the  alive  holder  bj  choice)  is  of  neces- 
sjt}  moie  or  less  wanting  in  both  How  plain  is  it,  that 
no  man  can  love  hbert}  with  a  tiue  love,  who  has  the 
heiit  to  wrest  it  from  others  '  Attachment  to  freedom 
does  not  consist  m  spuming  indignantly  a  yoke  prepared 
for  our  own  necks  ,  foi  this  i&  done  even  by  the  savage 
and  d  e  beast  of  prey  It  is  a  moral  sentiment,  an  ira- 
partnl  deaire  and  choice  thit  others  as  well  as  ourselves 
may  be  protected  from  everj  wrong,  maybe  exempted 
fiom  every  unjust  resttaint  '^lav e  holding,  when  per- 
petuated selfishly  and  fiom  choice,  is  at  open  war  with 
this  generous  principle  It  is  a  plain,  habitual  contempt 
of  human  rights    and  of  co  irsp   jmpiirs    that  sense  of 
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their  sancUlj,  which  is  then  best  piotection  It  oSms, 
every  day  and  hour,  a  precedent  of  usurpation  to  the 
ambilious  It  cieates  a  caste  vulh  de  pouc  powers, 
and  under  such  ^uarrians  is  hberty  pecuhiily  seture  ' 
It  ueates  a  Luinina;  acil  foi  the  rights  of  a  pnnleged 
class  but  not  for  the  Rights  of  Men  These  the  i  olu  i- 
tarj  slave  holder  i.a  ts  dovvn  by  foice  and,  in  the  cha  ig 
es  of  humin  aflaiii,  the  time  niaj  not  be  distant,  \il  en 
he  will  leirn,  thil  torce,  accustomed  to  triumph  ovei 
right  is  prone  to  leip  eveiy  bound  and  to  mike  the 
proud  15  well  as  ahjLct  stoop  to  its  sway 

Slavery  is  also  hostile  to  the  love  of  order,  which,  in 
union  with  the  love  of  libertj ,  is  the  great  support  ot 
free  institutions  blave  holding  in  a  republic  tends  di 
rectly  to  lawlessness  It  gives  the  habit  of  command, 
not  of  obedience  The  ab'-olule  master  is  not  hkely 
to  distmguish  himself  by  subjection  to  the  civil  power 
The  substitution  of  passion  and  self  will  lor  law,  is  no 
where  so  common  as  m  the  Slave  holding  States  In 
these  It  IS  thought  honorable  to  relj  on  one's  own  arm 
rather  than  on  the  migistrate  foi  the  defence  of  many 
rights  In  sone  pprhap  manv ,  districts,  the  chief 
pear  e  ofiicer  setn  s  to  be  the  weipon  worn  as  pirt  of 
the  common  diess  and  the  multitude  seem  to  be  more 
awed  bj  one  another's  passions  than  by  the  aulhontj 
of  the  stnte  Such  communities  have  no  pledge  of 
stable  hbeily  Eevereice  for  the  laws,  as  manifes- 
tations of  the  pubhc  will  IS  the  v  ery  spirit  of  free  m 
stitutions  Does  th  s  sp  iit  find  its  best  nutriment  in 
the  habits  and  lee!  ngs  H;eneraied  bv  slaverj  ' 

Slavery  is  a  strange  element  to  mix  up  with  fiee  insti- 
tutions It  cannot  but  endanger  them  It  is  a  pattern 
for  every  kmd  of  wrong      The  slave  brmgs  msecunty 
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on  the  free.  Whoever  holds  one  human  being  in  bond- 
age, invites  others  to  plant  the  foot  on  his  own  neck. 
Thanks  to  God,  not  one  human  being  can  be  wronged 
with  impunity.  The  liberties  of  a  people  ought  to  trem- 
ble, until  every  man  is  free.  Tremble  they  will.  Their 
true  foundation  is  sapped  by  the  legalized  degradation 
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I  have  now  placed  before  the  reader  the  chief  evils 
of  slavery.     We  are  told,  however,  that  these  are  not 
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without  mitigation,  tliat  slavery  has  advantages  which 
do  moch  to  counterbalance  its  wrongs  and  pains.  Not 
a  few  are  partially  reconciled  to  the  institution  by  (he 
language  of  confidence  in  which  its  benefits  are  some- 
times announced.  I  shall  therefore  close  this  chapter 
with  a  very  brief  consideration  of  what  are  thouglit  to 
be  the  advantages  of  slavery. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  slave  does  less  work  than 
the  free  laborer ;  he  boars  a  lighter  burden  thao  liberty 
would  lay  on  him.  Perhaps  this  is  generally  true ;  yet, 
when  circumstances  promise  profit  to  the  master  from 
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under  which  lie  toils  for  another,  takes  from  labor  its 
sweetness,  makes  tlie  daily  round  of  life  arid  and  dull, 
makes  escape  from  toil  the  chief  interest  of  life. 

We  are  furtlier  told,  that  the  slave  is  freed  from  all 
care,  that  he  is  sure  of  future  support,  that  when  old 
he  is  noi  dismissed  to  the  poor-house,  hut  fed  and  shel- 
tered in  his  own  hut.  This  is  true  ;  hut  it  is  also  true 
that  nothing  can  he  gained  by  violating,  the  great  laws 
and  essential  rights  of  our  nature.  The  slave,  we  are 
told,  has  no  care,  his  future  is  provided  for.  Yet  God 
created  him  to  provide  for  the  future,  to  take  care  of 
his  own  happiness  ;  and  he  cannot  be  freed  from  this 
care  without  injury  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
Why  has  God  given  foresight  and  power  over  the  fu- 
ture, but  to  be  used  ?  Is  it  a  blessing  to  a  rational 
creature  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  which  chains  bis 
faculties  to  the  present  moment,  which  leaves  nothing 
before  him  to  rouse  the  intellect  or  touch  the  heart  f 
Be  it  also  remembered,  that  the  same  provision,  which 
relieves  the  slave  from  anxiety,  cuts  him  olf  from  hope. 
The  future  is  not,  indeed,  haunted  by  spectres  of  pov- 
erty, nor  is  it  brightened  by  images  of  joy.  It  stretches 
before  him  sterile,  monotonous,  expandmg  into  no  re- 
freshing verdure,  and  sending  no  cheering  whisper  of 
a  better  lot. 

Tt  is  true  that  the  free  laborer  may  become  a  pauper ; 
and  so  may  the  free  rich  man,  both  of  die  North  and  the 
South.  Still,  our  capitalists  never  dream  of  flying  to 
slavery  as  a  security  against  the  almshouse.  Freedom 
undoubtedly  has  its  perils.  It  oifers  nothing  to  the  sloth- 
ful and  dissolute.  Among  a  people  left  to  seek  their 
own  good  rn  their  own  way,  some  of  all  classes  fail  from 
vice,  some  from  incapacity,  some  from  misfortune.     All 
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It  is  said,  however,  that  the  slave,  if  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  free  laborer  at  the  North,  is  in  a  happier 
condition  than  the  Irish  peasantry.  Let  this  be  granted. 
Let  the  security  of  the  peasant's  domestic  relations,  let 
his  church  and  his  school-house,  and  his  faint  hope  of 
a  better  lot  pass  for  nothing.  Because  Ireland  is  suf- 
fering from  the  misgovernment  and  oppression  of  ages, 
does  it  follow  that  a  less  grinding  oppression  is  a  good  ? 
Besides,  are  not  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  acknowledged  .? 
Is  not  British  legislation  laboring  to  restore  her  pros- 
perity }  Is  it  not  true,  that,  whilst  the  slave's  lot  admits 
no  important  change,  the  most  enlightened  minds  are 
at  work  to  confer  on  tlie  Irish  peasant  the  blessings  of 
education,  of  equal  laws,  of  new  springs  to  eseition,  of 
new  sources  of  wealth  f  Other  men,  however  fallen, 
may  be  lifted  up.     An  immovable  weight  presses  on 
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of  Providence  allows  no  hurmn  being  lo  be  whollj  di 
vorced  liom  good  ILe  hmb  irolics  ,  ihe  doa;  leaps 
forjiJ}  ,  llip  bid  fills  the  air  nilh  cheerful  haimony  , 
and  the  =kve  spends  his  holjda\  in  laughler  and  the 
dance  Tljinks  to  Him  who  neser  leaves  himsell  with- 
out nilneBs  ,  who  cheeis  e\en  tie  de&ert  with  spots 
of  verdure  ,  and  opens  a  fountdin  oi  joys  in  the  most 
withered  heart  '  It  15  not  possille  howe\ci  to  con 
template  the  occasional  gajety  of  the  fla^e  witliout  some 
mixture  of  painful  thought  He  is  gaj ,  because  he  has 
not  leained  lo  think  ,  because  he  is  too  f-iUen  to  leel 
his  wtons;a  ,  because  he  wants  just  sell  respect  Wp 
ate  grieved  by  the  gajety  of  the  insane  There  is  a 
sadness  in  the  Kajei)  of  him  whose  lighine=is  of  heart 
would  be  turned  to  bilterness  and  indignation  weie  one 
ra}  of  light  to  awaken  in  him  ihe  spirit  of  a  mqn 

J  hat  there  aic  tliose  among  the  ftee,  \  ho  are  mote 
wretched  than  skies  is  undaubttdl)  true  jutt  as  there 
IS  inrompnrablj  giealer  miserj  among  men  ll  an  among 
biutes  Iho  bate  ne\er  knows  the  agony  of  1  human 
spirit  torn  bj  lemorse,  01  wounded  in  its  love  But 
would  we  ce^fe  to  be  humin,  because  our  capicitj  for 
suffering  increases  with  the  elevation  of  our  natuie  -'  411 
blessings  maybe  perverted,  and  the  greatest  penciled 
most  Were  we  to  \  iMt  a  sla\  e  countrj ,  undoubtedli 
the  most  miserable  human  beings  would  be  found  among 
the  free  ,  for  among  them  the  pissonshaie  widei  sweep, 
and  the  power  they  possess  may  be  used  to  their  own 
rum  L  beiiy  is  not  a  necessity  ot  happ  ness  It  is 
only  a  means  of  c^ood  It  is  a  tiu->t  which  nnj  be 
abused  \re  all  such  trusts  to  be  cast  awty  '  Are 
ihey  not  the  greatest  g  t(s  of  Hea\  en  ' 

But  the  slave,  we  aie   told,  often  iianilest    afiection 
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to  his  master,  grieves  at  his  departure,  and  welcomes 
his  return.  I  will  not  endeavour  to  explain  this,  by  say- 
ing that  the  roaster's  absence  places  the  slave  under  the 
overseer.  Nor  will  I  object,  that  the  slave's  propensity 
to  steal  from  his  master,  bis  need  of  the  whip  to  urge 
him  to  toil,  and  the  dread  of  insurrection  which  he  in- 
spires, are  signs  of  any  thing  but  lo\e  Theie  is,  un- 
doubtedly, much  more  affection  m  this  lelation  than 
could  be  expected.  Of  all  rates  o!  men,  the  African 
is  the  mildest  and  most  susceptible  of  atlachtneiit.  He 
loves,  where  the  European  would  bate  He  watches 
the  hfe  of  a  master,  whom  the  North  American  Indian, 
in  like  circumstances,  would  s  ab  to  lei  eart.  The 
African  is  affectionate.  Is  this  i  rea  o  for  holding  him 
in  chains  ?  We  cannot,  however  th  nk  of  h  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  slavery  with  u  m  xed  pleasure.  It 
is  the  curse  of  slavery,  that  it  cin  to  cl  o  1  ig  which 
it  does  not  debase.  Even  love,  that  sentiment  given  us 
by  God  to  be  the  germ  of  a  divine  virtue,  becomes  in 
the  slate  a  weakne'^s,  almost  a  degradation.  His  affec- 
tions lose  much  ot  then  beauty  and  dignity.  He  ought, 
mdeed  to  feel  benei  olence  toward  his  master  ;  but  to 
attach  himself  to  a  mau  nho  keeps  him  in  the  dust  and 
denies  him  the  rights  of  a  man ;  to  be  grateful  and  de- 
voted to  oue  who  extorts  his  toil  and  debases  him  into 
a  chattel  ,  this  has  a  tdint  of  servility,  which  malies  us 
grieve  nbilstwe  admire  However,  we  would  not  di- 
minish the  attachment  of  the  slave.  He  is  the  happier 
for  his  generosity  Let  him  love  his  master,  and  let 
the  mastei  win  love  by  kindness.  We  only  say,  let  not 
ihis  manifestation  of  a  geneious  nature  in  the  slave  be 
turned  against  him  Let  it  not  be  made  an  answer  to 
an  e'xpos  tion  ot  his  wrongs  Let  it  not  be  used  as  a 
weapon  for  his  peipetual  degradation. 
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But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  is  taught  Rehgion  This 
IS  the  nio^t  cheering  sound  which  conies  to  us  from  the 
land  of  bondage  We  ate  rejoiced  to  learn,  that  any 
poition  of  the  slaves  are  instructed  in  that  truth,  which 
gnes  inward  freedom  Thej  he,ir  at  least  one  voice 
of  deep,  genuine  \o\q,  the  voice  of  Christ,  and  read  in 
his  cioss  what  all  oiher  things  hide  from  ihem,  ihe  un- 
utterable Hoilh  of  then  spiritual  nature  This  portion, 
howevei,  is  small  The  greater  part  are  still  buned  m 
heathen  ignorance  Besides,  leligion,  tliotigh  a  great 
good,  can  haidlyexqrt  its  full  power  on  the  slate  Will 
It  not  be  taught  to  make  him  obedient  to  Jiis  master, 
rather  than  to  laise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  man  '  Is 
slavery,  which  tends  so  prot  erbially  to  debate  the  mind, 
Ihe  preparation  for  spiritual  truth  ?  Can  the  slave  com- 
prehend the  ptinciple  of  Love,  the  essential  principle 
of  Christianity,  when  he  hears  it  from  the  lips  of  those 
whose  relations  to  him  express  injustice  and  selfishness  ? 
Bui  suppose  him  to  receive  Christianity  in  its  purity, 
and  to  feel  all  its  power.  Is  this  lo  reconcile  us  to 
slavery  ?  Is  a  being,  who  can  understand  the  sublimest 
truth  which  has  ever  entered  the  human  mind,  who  can 
love  and  adore  God,  who  can  conform  him'ielf  to  the 
celestial  virtue  of  the  Saviour,  for  whom  that  Saviour 
died,  to  whom  heaven  is  opened,  whose  repentance  now 
gives  joy  in  heaven,  —  is  such  a  being  to  be  held  as 
property,  driven  by  force  as  the  brute,  and  denied  the 
rights  of  man  by  a  fellow-creature,  by  a  professed  dis- 
ciple of  the  just  and  merciful  Saviour '  Has  he  a  reli 
gious  nature,  and  dares  any  one  hold  him  as  a  slat  e  ' 

I  have  now  completed  my  views  of  the  evils  of  slav- 
«y,  and  have  shown  how  little  ihey  are  midgated  by 
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wliat  are  thought  its  advantages.  In  this  whole  dis- 
cussion I  have  cautiously  avoided  quoting  particular  ex- 
amples of  its  banerd  influences.  I  have  not  brought 
together  accounts  of  horrible  cruelty  which  come  to  us 
from  the  South.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  slavery,  to  evils  bound  up  in  its  very  na- 
ture, which,  as  long  as  man  is  man,  cannot  be  separated 
from  it.  That  these  evils  are  unmixed,  I  do  not  say. 
More  or  less  of  good  may  often  be  found  in  connexion 
with  them.  iS^o  institution,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  make 
the  life  of  a  human  being  wholly  evil,  or  cut  off  every 
means  of  improvement.  God's  benevolence  triumphs 
over  all  iho  perverseness  and  folly  of  man's  devices. 
He  sends  a  cheering  beam  into  the  darkest  abode.  The 
slave  has  his  hours  of  exhilaration.  His  hut  occasion- 
ally rings  with  thoughtless  mirth.  Among  this  class, 
too,  there  are  and  must  be,  occasionally,  higher  pleas- 
ures. God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  and  in  some 
slaves  tJiere  is  a  happy  nature  which  no  condition  can 
destroy,  just  as  among  children  we  find  some  whom  the 
worst  education  cannot  spoil.  The  African  is  so  affec- 
tionate, imitative,  and  docile,  that  in  favorable  circum- 
stances he  catches  much  that  is  good  ;  and  accordingly 
the  influence  of  a  wise  and  kind  master  will  be  seen  in 
the  very  countenance  and  bearing  of  his  slaves.  Among 
this  degraded  people,  there  are,  occasionally,  examples 
of  superior  iutelhgence  and  virtue,  showing  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  opinion  that  they  are  incapable  of  filling 
a  higher  rank  than  slavery,  and  showing  that  human  na- 
ture is  too  generous  and  hardy  to  be  wholly  destroyed 
in  the  most  unpropilious  state.  We  also  witness  in  this 
class,  and  very  often,  a  superior  physical  developement, 
a  grace  of  form  and  motion,  which  almost   extorts  a 
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he  only  can  instruct  us  about  slavery.  But  suppose 
that  we  wished  to  learn  the  true  character  of  despotism ; 
should  we  go  to  the  palace,  and  take  the  despot  as  our 
teacher  ?  Should  we  pay  much  heed  to  his  assiu'ance, 
thai  ho  alone  could  understand  the  character  of  absolute 
power,  and  thai  we  in  a  republic  could  know  nothing  of 
the  cocditlon  of  men  subjected  to  irresponsible  will  ? 
The  sad  influence  of  slavery,  in  darkening  the  mind 
which  is  perpetually  conversant  with  it,  is  disclosed  to 
us  in  the  recent  attempts  made  at  the  South  to  represent 
this  institution  as  a  good.  Freemen,  who  would  sooner 
die  than  resign  their  rights,  talk  of  the  happiness  of 
those  from  whom  every  right  is  wrested.  They  talk  of 
the  slave  as  "property,"  with  the  same  confidence  as 
if  this  were  the  bohest  claim.    This  is  one  of  the  moum- 
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ful  effects  of  slavery.  It  darkens  the  moral  sense  of  ihe 
master.  And  can  men,  whose  position  is  so  unfavora- 
ble to  just,  impartial  judgment,  expect  us  to  acquiesce 
in  their  views  ? 

There  is  another  reply  If  the  Slave-holding  Slates 
expect  us  to  admit  their  views  of  thio  mstitution,  they 
must  allow  it  to  be  fieely  discuised  imong  themselves 
Of  what  avail  is  their  testimonj  in  faioi  of  slavety, 
when  not  a  tongue  is  allowed  to  sn)  ■)  word  in  its  con- 
demnation ?  Of  wliat  u  e  is  the  press,  when  it  can 
publish  only  on  one  side  '  In  hrge  portions  of  the 
Slave-holding  States,  fieedom  ol  speech  on  this  subject 
is  at  an  end.  Whoever  should  publish  among  them 
the  sentiments  respecting  slaverj  which  are  unnersally 
adopted  through  llie  civihzed  world,  would  put  his  hie 
in  jeopardy,  would  probably  by  flayed  or  hung.  On 
this  great  subject,  which  affects  vitally  their  peace  and 
p  o  pe  J  heir  moral  and  political  interests,  no  phi- 
la  1  op  vho  has  come  to  the  truth,  can  speak  his 
m  nd  E  en  the  minisler  of  religion,  who  feels  tlie  hos- 
1 1  J  he  wee  slavery  and  Christianity,  dares  not  speak. 
H  3  ciU  ng  might  not  save  him  from  popular  rage.  Thus 
slav  ery  avenges  itself.  It  brings  the  masters  under  des- 
potism. It  takes  away  that  Hberty  which  a  freeman 
prizes  as  hfe,  liberty  of  speech.  All  this,  we  are  told, 
is  necessary,  and  so  it  may  be ;  but  an  institution  impos- 
ing such  a  necessity  cannot  be  a  good  :  and  one  thing  is 
plain;  the  testimony  of  men  placed  under  such  restraints 
cannot  be  too  cautiously  received.  We  have  better 
sources  of  knowledge.  We  have  the  testimony  of  ages, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  unchangeable  principles  of  hu- 
man nature.  These  assure  us  that  slavery  is  "evil,  and 
evil  continua'ly. " 

VOL.    II.  9 
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paiticular  form  of  bla\  ery  in  this  couuliy  ihat  I  cornplain, 
I  am  wiling  to  allow  that  it  is  heie  comparativelj  niiid  , 
that  on  nianj  plintatioiii  no  abuses  exist,  bit  such  as 
are  insepaiablc  iitm  its  ver}  nat  ire  The  miachief  lies 
m  Its  lery  oaluie  'Men  do  not  gather  grapes  cf  thorns, 
or  figs  ol  thistles  '  An  instituljon  bo  founded  in  wiong, 
so  imbued  wiih  injustice  cannot  be  made  d  good  It 
cannot  Ike  other  institutions  be  peipetiatcd  b)  being 
improved  To  impio\e  it  is  to  ptepare  the  nay  for  its 
subversion  Every  nieloiation  of  tl  e  shve  s  lot  is  i 
step  towaid  freedom  Slavery  is  l!  s  rad  cally  e  pn 
tiallj  evd  I  \  ery  good  man  shod  1  eirnes  ly  p  ay  and 
use  every  virtuous  influence,  that  an  st  tut  o  so  bl  gbt- 
ing  to  human  nature  may  be  brought  to  an  e  d 
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CHAPTER  V. 


SCRIPTURE. 


Altempts  are  often  made  to  support  slavery  by  the 
authority  of  Revelation.  "Slavery,"  it  is  said,  "is 
allowed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  condemned  in 
the  New.  Paul  commands  slaves  to  obey.  He  com- 
mands master^,  not  to  releaip  their  &la;e»,  but  to  treat 
them  justly  Therefore  «la\ery  is  right,  is  sanctified 
by  God's  Word  "  la  this  age  of  the  world,  and  amidat 
the  light  nhicb  has  been  thrown  on  the  true  inteipre- 
tation  of  the  SciiptnrGs  such  renoning  hardlj  desenes 
notice.     A  lew  wordt  onh  will  be  offered  m  leph 

This  reisoning  piotes  too  much  I!  usages,  i  inc- 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament  and  not  forbidden  in  the 
New,  are  right,  then  our  moral  rode  will  undei^o  a 
sad  deterioration  Pol)^amy  was  allowed  to  the  Is- 
raelites, was  the  practice  of  the  holiest  men,  and  was 
common  and  licensed  m  the  age  of  the  Apostles  But 
the  Apostles  nowhere  condemn  it,  nor  was  the  lenun 
ciation  of  it  made  an  essential  condition  of  admission 
into  the  Chiistian  church  It  is  true,  that  m  one  pas 
sage  Chr  st  has  condemned  it  by  implication  But  is 
not  slavery  condemned  by  stronger  imphcation,  in  the 
many  passages  which  make  the  new  religion  to  consist 
in  serv  ing  one  another,  and  ra  doing  to  others  what  we 
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Kould  that  t!ie\  =hoiild  do  to  oniselvt^s  '  Wi]>  maj  rot 
Scripture  be  used  to  sici  k  our  houaes  v,nh  wiies  as 
weO  as  with  slaves  ' 

Again     Paul  la  s  i  d  lo  sinciion  shui)      Lit  us  non 
a>k,  Whit  «as  Ua^en    m   ihc  a^i-  of  Pii !  '     It  was 
Ihe  slavei),  not  so  much  of  black  ab  ol  \Unte  men,  not 
meiely  of  birbaiians,  but  of  Gieeks,  not  meiely  ot  the 
Ignorant  and  deba  ed,  bnt  of  the  vnluous,  educated,  and 
refined      Piratj  ind  conquest  weie  the  thief  means  of 
supplying    tlie   slave  market,    and    fhej    heeded   neUher 
chaiactei   nor   condition       bometimcs  the   greater  part 
of  the  popuhtion  of  a  captuied  citj  was  sold  into  bond- 
age, sometmes  the  whole    as  in  the  case  of  Jeiusalem 
Noble  and  rojal  families,  the  iich  and  great,  the  leirned 
and  poweiful,  the  philosopher  and  poet,  the  wisest  aird 
best  men,  were  condemned   to  the  chiin       Such  was 
incient  slaveiy       And  this,  we  ire  told,  is  allowed  arrd 
confirmed  b\    the  word  ol   God'     Had  ^apoleon    on 
capturing  Berlin  or  \ipnna,  doomed  most  or  the  whole 
of  their  mhabitanis  to  bondage  ,  had  he  seized  on  i  ener 
able  matrons    the  mothers  oi  illustrious  men    who  were 
reposing    after  \irtuous  hies,  m  the  bosom  of  gnlelul 
families  ,  had  be  seized  on  the  dehcate,  refined,  beau- 
tiful )oung  woman,  whose  education  had  prepared  her 
to  grace  the  sphere  rn  which  God  had  placed  her,  and 
o\er  all  whose  prospects  the  fieshest  hopes  and  most 
glowing  imaginations  of  eaily  hie  were  breathed    bid  he 
seized  on  the  minister  of  lel  gion,  the  min  of  screnre 
the  mm  of  genius,  the  sage,  ihe  guides  of  the  woild 
had  he  scattered  these  through  the  shve  nnrkcts  of  the 
Hotld,  and  transf(.ried  them  to  the  highest  bidders    it 
pubhc  auction,  the  men  to  be  conceited  mto  instiumenis 
of  slavish  toil,  tire  women  mto  instruments  of  lu'-t   and 
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both  to  endure  whatever  indignities  and  tortures  absolute 
power  can  inflict  ;  we  should  flien  have  had  a  picture, 
in  the  present  age,  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  time 
of  Paul.  Such  slavery,  we  are  told,  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Apostle!  Such,  we  are  told,  he  pionomiced  to  be 
morally  right!  Had  Napoleon  sent  some  cargoes  of 
these  victims  to  these  shores,  we  might  have  bonght 
them,  and  degraded  the  noblest  beings  to  our  lowest 
uses,  and  might  have  cited  Paul  to  testify  to  our  inno- 
cence !  Were  an  infidel  to  bring  this  charge  against  the 
Apostle,  we  should  say  that  he  was  laboring  in  his  voca- 
t  on  but  tl  at  a  professed  Christian  should  so  insuU  this 
sa  nte  1  ph  lantl  rop  st  tl  s  martyr  to  truth  and  benevo- 
lence s  a  sad  proof  of  tl  e  power  of  slavery  to  blind 
ifi      \  porters  to  tl  e  pla  nest  truth. 

bla  cry  n  the  a^'e  of  tl  e  \postle,  had  so  penetrated 
society,  was  so  mtimatelv  interwoven  with  h,  and  the 
materials  of  servde  w  ar  w  ere  so  abu  idant  that  a  religion, 
preaching  freedom  to  the  shve  woild  ha\e  shaken  the 
social  fabric  to  ts  foundation,  and  «ould  have  armed 
against  itself  the  whole  power  of  the  slate  Paul  did 
not  [hen  assail  the  institution  He  =ati  fled  himself  with 
spreading  punciples  which  however  slowly  could  not 
but  work  its  destruction  He  comn  anded  Philemon  to 
receive  his  fugitive  slive  Onesmus  not  as  a  slave, 
but  above  a  slave,  as  a  brother  beloved;"  and  he  com- 
manded masters  to  give  to  their  slaves  diat  which  was 
"just  and  equal";  thus  asserting  for  the  slave  the  rights 
of  a  Christian  and  a  Man  ;  and  how,  in  his  circum- 
stances, he  could  have  done  more  for  the  subvei-sion  of 
slavery,  I  do  not  see. 

Let  me  offer  another  remark.  The  perversion  of 
Scripture  to  the  support  of  slavery  is  singularly  inexcus- 
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able  in  this  country.  Paul  not  only  commanded  slaves 
to  obey  their  masters.  He  delivered  these  precepts  : 
"  Let  every  soul  he  subject  unto  the  higher  powers. 
For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resistelh 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  and  they 
that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation."  This 
passage  was  written  in  the  time  of  Nero,  It  teaches 
passive  obedience  to  despotism  more  strongly  than  any 
text  teaches  the  lawfulness  of  slavery.  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  quoted  for  ages,  by  the  supporters  of  aibitrary 
power,  and  made  the  stronghold  of  tyranny.  Did  our 
fathers  acquiesce  in  the  most  obvious  mterpretation  of 
this  text  ?  Because  the  first  Christians  were  taught  to 
obey  despotic  rule,  did  our  fatheis  feel  as  if  Chris- 
tianity had  stripped  men  of  their  rights  ?  Did  they  ar- 
gue, that  tyranny  was  to  be  excused,  because  forcible 
opposition  to  it  is  in  most  cases  wiong.'  Did  they  ar- 
gue, that  absolute  power  ceases  to  be  unjust,  because, 
as  a  geneial  rule,  it  is  the  duty  of  eulijects  to  obey.' 
Did  they  mfer  that  bad  institutions  ought  to  be  perpet- 
ual, because  the  subversion  of  them  by  force  will  almost 
ahvays  inflict  greater  evil  than  it  removes  ?  No  ;  they 
were  wiser  interpreters  of  God's  Word.  They  believed 
that  despotism  was  a  wrong,  notwithstanding  the  general 
obhgation  upon  its  subjects  to  obey  ;  and  that  whenever 
a  whole  people  should  so  feel  the  wrong  as  to  demand 
its  removal,  the  time  for  removing  it  had  fully  come. 
Such  is  the  school  in  which  we  heie  have  been  brought 
up.  To  us,  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  that  it  teaches  human  brotherhood  and 
favors  human  rights ;  and  yet,  on  the  ground  of  two  or 
three  passages,  which  admit  different  constructions,  we 
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make  Christianity  the  minister  of  slavery,  the  forger  of 
chains  for  those  whom  it  came  to  make  free. 

It  is  a  plain  rule  of  Scriptural  criticism,  that  particu- 
lar texts  should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general 
tenor  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  And  what  is  the  gen- 
eral, the  perpetual  teaching  of  Christianity  in  regard  to 
social  duty  ?  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  mea 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets  "  Now  does  not  every  man  feel, 
tliat  nothina;,  nothing  could  mduce  him  to  consent  to 
be  a  slave  ■'  Does  he  not  feel  that,  if  leduced  to  this 
abject  lot,  his  whole  nature  hi'i  leason,  conscience, 
aflections,  would  crj  out  against  it  as  tlip  greatest  of 
ralamiiies  and  wrong':  ''  Can  he  pretend  then,  that, 
m  holding  others  in  bondage  he  does  to  his  neighbour 
whti  he  would  thtt  hs  neighboui  should  do  to  him  ' 
<Jf  tthat  a\ail  aie  a  few  texts  which  were  de  e;ned  foi 
local  ai  d  temporarj  use  when  urged  tgainst  the  vital 
essential  spirit    and  the  plainest  piecepts  of  our  religion  ' 

I  lIo  e  th  s  section  with  a  few  extracts  fiom  a  recent 
work  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  writers ,  not  that 
I  ihiiik  additional  aiguments  necessary  but  becduse  the 
authoiity  of  l?cripture  is  more  successfully  used  than 
any  thing  else  to  reconcile  good  mmds  to  shverj 

Ihis  very  course  which  the  Gospel  takes  on  this 
subject  seems  to  la\e  been  the  only  one  that  could 
have  been  taken  in  order  to  eflect  the  universal  abolition 
of  sidverj  I  he  Gospel  was  designed,  not  for  one  race 
or  ft  r  one  time  but  foi  all  races  and  for  all  times  It 
koked  not  at  the  abolition  of  this  foira  ol  eni  for  that 
age  alone  but  foi  t  unnersal  abohtion  Hence  the 
important  object  of  its  author  was  to  gam  it  a  lodgment 
in  every  part  of  the  known  world  ;  so  that,  by  its  imi- 
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versal  diffusion  among  all  classes  of  society,  it  migfi! 
quietly  and  peacefully  modify  and  subdue  tlie  evil  pas- 
sions of  men  ;  and  lius,  without  violence,  work  a  revo- 
lution in  the  whole  mass  of  mankind.  In  this  manner 
alone  could  its  object,  a  universal  moral  revolution,  have 
been  accomplished.  For  if  it  had  forbidden  the  evil, 
instead  of  subverting  the  principle,  if  it  had  proclaimed 
the  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  and  taught  slaves  to  resist 
the  oppression  of  their  masters,  it  would  instantly  have 
arrayed  the  two  parties  in  deadly  hostility  throughout 
the  civilized  world  ;  its  announcement  would  have  been 
the  signal  of  servile  war ;  and  the  very  name  of  the 
Christian  religion  would  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the 
agitations  of  universal  bloodshed.  The  fact,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  Gospel  does  not  forbid  slaveiy, 
affords  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  mean  to 
prohibit  it ;  much  less  does  il  afford  ground  for  belief 
thai  Jesus  Christ  intended  to  av,tkorii:e  it. 

"  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  two  grounds  of 
moral  obligation  are  distinctly  recognised  in  the  Gospel. 
The  first  is  our  duty  to  man  as  man  ;  that  is,  on  the 
ground  of  the  relation  which  men  sustain  to  each  other ; 
the  second  is  our  duty  to  man  as  a  creature  of  God  ; 
that  is,  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  which  we  all  sus- 
tain to  God.  —  Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely upon  this  latter  ground  that  the  slave  is  com- 
manded to  obey  his  master.  It  is  never  urged,  like  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  parents,  because  it  is  right,  but  be- 
cause the  cultivation  of  meekness  and  forbearance  under 
injury  will  be  weli-p!easing  unto  God.  —  The  manner  in 
which  the  duty  of  servants  or  slaves  U  inculcated,  there- 
fore, affords  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  llial  the  Gos- 
pel authorizes  one  man  to  bold  another  in  bondage,  any 
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more  than  the  command  to  honor  the  king,  when  that 
king  was  Nero,  authorized  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  ; 
or  than  the  command  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  when  one 
is  smitten,  justifies  die  infliction  of  violence  by  an  in- 
jurious man-"* 

*  Wajlaod's  "  Elements  of  Moral  Seienoe,"  psgea  2S5  and  SSS.  Tho 
iliseuBaion  of  Slavery,  in  Ihe  chaptar  from  which  those  eitticta  btb  made, 
a  well  worUi;  aUenlioo. 
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CHAPTER    VI 


MEANS  OP  REMOVING  SLAVERY. 

How  slavery  shall  be  removed,  is  a  qaestion  for  the 
slave-holder,  and  one  which  he  alone  can  fully  answer. 
He  alone  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  Jiabils  of  the  s!«ves,  to  which  the  means  of  emanci- 
pation should  be  carefully  adapted.  General  views  and 
principles  may  and  should  be  suggested  at  a  distance ; 
but  the  mode  of  applying  them  can  be  understood  only 
by  those  who  dwell  on  the  spot  where  the  evil  exists. 
To  the  slave-holder  belongs  the  duly  of  settling  and 
employing  the  beit  methods  of  hberation,  and  to  no 
other.  We  have  no  right  of  interference,  nor  do  we 
desire  it.  We  hold  that  the  dangprs  of  emancipation, 
if  such  there  are,  would  be  indefinitely  increased,  were 
the  boon  to  come  to  the  slave  from  a  foreign  hand,  were- 
he  to  see  it  forced  on  the  master  by  a  foreign  power. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  slavery  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  friendly  relation  between  master  and 
slaie;  and  to  produce  this,  the  lalter  must  see  in  ihe 
former  his  benefactor  and  deliverer.  His  hberty  must 
seem  to  him  an  expression  of  benevolence  and, regard 
for  his  rights.  He  must  put  confidence  in  his  superiors, 
and  look  to  them  cheerfully  and  gratefully  for  counsel 
and  aid.     I*et  him  feel  that  libei'ty  has  been  wrung 
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from -an  unwilling  master,  who  would  willingly  replace 
the  chain,  and  jealousy,  vJndictiveness,  and  haired  would 
spring  up,  to  hlight  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  his 
new  freedom,  and  to  make  it  a  peril  to  himself  and  all 
around  him.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  emancijiation,  though 
so  bestowed,  would  be  better  than  everlasting  bondage  ; 
but  tlie  responsibility  of  so  conferring  it,  is  one  that  none 
of  us  are  anxious  to  assume. 

We  cannot  but  fear  mu(Ji  from  the  experiment  now 
in  progress  in  the  West  Indies,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  work  of  a  foreign  hand.  The  planters,  especially  of 
Jamaica,  have  opposed  ihe  motlier-country  with  a  per- 
tinaciousness  bordering  on  insanity ;  have  done  much 
to  exasperate  the  slaves,  whose  freedom  they  could  not 
prevent ;  have  done  nothing  to  prepare  them  for  liberty ; 
have  met  them  with  gloom  on  their  countenances,  and 
with  evil  auguries  on  their  lips  ;  have  taught  tliem  to 
look  abroad  for  relief,  and  to  see  in  their  masters  only 
obstructions  to  the  araelioralion  of  llieir  lot.  It  is  pos- 
sible, that,  under  all  these  obstacles,  emancipation  may 
succeed.  God  grant  it  success  !  If  it  fail,  the  planter 
will  have  brought  the  ruin  very  much  on  himself.  Poli- 
cy, as  well  as  duty,  so  plainly  taught  him  to  take  into 
his  own  hands  the  work  which  a  superior  power  had 
begun,  to  spare  no  effort,  no  expense,  for  binding  to 
him  by  new  ties  those  who  were  to  throw  off  their  for- 
mer chains,  that  we  know  not  how  to  account  for  his 
conduct,  but  by  supposing  that  his  unhappy  position  as 
a  slave-holder  had  robbed  him  of  his  reason,  as  weil  as 
blunted  his  moral  sense 

In  this  country  no  p  w  b  h  f  die  Slavr  lolding 
States  can  remove  the  1  d  n  of  ns  arf.  anxious 
to  take  the  oiSce  fro       1        Id        They  alone  can 
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do  it  safely.  They  alone  can  determine  and  apply  tlie 
true  and  sure  means  of  emancipation.  That  such  means 
exist  I  cannot  doubt  ;  for  emancipation  has  already  been 
carried  through  successfully  in  other  countries  ;  and  even 
were  there  no  precedent,  I  should  be  sure,  that,  under 
God's  benevolent  and  righteous  government,  there  could 
not  be  a  necessity  for  holding  human  beings  in  perpetual 
bondage.  This  faith,  however,  is  not  univei'sal.  Many, 
when  they  hear  of  the  evils  T)f  slavery,  say,  "  It  is  bad, 
but  remediless.  There  are  no  means  of  relief."  They 
say,  in  a  despairing  tone,  "  Give  us  your  plan;"  and 
justify  their  indilTerence  to  emancipation,  by  what  they 
call  its  hopelessness.  This  state  of  mind  has  induced 
me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing 
slavery  ;  not  that  I  think  of  drawing  up  a  plan  ;  for  to 
this  I  am  necessarily  unequal.  No  individual  so  distant 
can  do  the  work,  to  which  the  whole  intellect  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  South  should  be  summoned.  I  wish 
only  to  suggest  a  few  principles,  which  I  think  would 
ensure  a  happy  result  to  the  benevolent  enterprise,  and 
which  may  help  to  remove  the  incredulity  of  which  I 
have  complained. 

What,  then,  is  to  he  done  for  the  removal  of  slavery  ? 
In  the  first  place,  the  great  principle,  that  man  cannot 
iightfolty  be  held  as  property,  shoidd  be  admitted  by 
the  slave-holder.  As  to  any  public  forms  of  setting 
forth  this  principle,  they  are  of  little  or  no  moment, 
provided  it  be  received  into  the  mind  and  heart.  The 
-slave  should  he  acknowledged  as  a  partaker  of  a  com- 
mon ^ature,  as  having  the  essential  rights  of  humanity. 
This  [  eat  truth  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  wise 
plan  for  nis  relief.  The  cordial  admission  of  it  would 
Rive  a  CO. isciousness  of  dignity,  of  grandeur,  to   efibris 
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for  emancipation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  grandeur  in  the 
idea  of  raising  more  than  two  millions  of  human  beings 
to  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights,  to  the  blessings  of 
Christian  civiiization,  to  the  means  of  indefinite  improve- 
ment. The  Slave-holding  States  are  cdicd  to  a  nobler 
work  of  benevolence  than  is  committed  to  any  other 
communities.  They  should  comprehend  its  dignity. 
This  they  cannot  do,  til!  the  slave  is  truly,  sincerely, 
with  the  mind  and  heart,  recognised  as  a  Man,  till  he 
ceases  to  be  regarded  as  Property. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  I  intend  that  the  slave 
should  be  immediately  set  free  from  all  his  present  re- 
straints. By  no  means.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my 
thoughts.  The  slave  cannot  rightfully,  and  should  not, 
be  owned  bj  the  Individual  But,  hke  every  other  citi- 
zen he  IS  subject  to  the  communit),  and  the  eora- 
munnj  has  a  right  and  is  bound  to  continue  all  such  re- 
stnmts,  as  its  own  safety  and  the  well  beina;  of  the  slave 
demand  It  would  be  ciuelty,  not  kindnes?,  to  the  lat 
tei  to  give  him  a  liCLdoni,  which  he  is  unprepared  to 
understand  or  enjoj  It  wou'd  be  cnielty  to  strike  the 
fetters  from  a  man,  whose  first  steps  would  infdhbly 
lead  bim  to  a  prec  pice  The  Slaie  should  not  have 
an  owner,  but  he  should  have  a  guardian  He  needs 
authority,  to  supplj  the  hck  ol  thit  discretion  which  he 
has  not  ^  et  ittaineil  ,  but  it  should  be  the  authontv  of  a 
fnend,  an  official  authority  c  mfeired  by  the  state  aid 
for  which  there  should  be  lesponsibleness  to  the  stile, 
an  authority  e^peciallj  designed  to  prepare  its  subjects 
for  personal  freedom  The  slave  should  not,  m  the 
first  instance  be  allowed  to  wander  at  his  will  beyond 
the  phntition  on  which  he  toils  ind  if  he  cannot  be 
induced  to   work   by  rational    and    natural  moti\cs,  he 
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should  be  obliged  to  labor ;  on  ihe  same  principles  o» 
which  the  vagrant  in  other  communities  is  confined  and 
compelled  to  earn  his  bread.  The  gift  of  liberty  would 
be  a  mere  ndme,  and  wor-^e  than  nommal,  weie  be  to 
be  let  loose  on  socjetj,  under  circumstances  driving  hini 
to  crimes,  for  which  he  would  be  condemned  to  se\eiei 
bondage  ilun  he  had  escaped  Many  re;,trainis  must 
be  commupd,  but  continued,  not  because  the  colored 
race  are  properly,  not  because  ihej  are  bound  to  hve 
and  tod  tor  an  owner,  hut  solelj  and  whoUj  because 
then  own  innocence,  security,  and  education,  and  the 
public  order  and  peace,  requne  them,  during  the  piesent 
mcapacitj,  to  be  restrained  It  should  be  remembeied, 
that  this  inrapacity  is  not  their  fault,  hut  their  miafoi- 
tune ;  that  not  thej ,  hul  thf  community,  are  responsible 
for  It;  and  that  the  community,  without  Crime,  profit  by 
Its  own  wrong  If  the  government  should  make  anj 
distmction  among  the  cilizens,  it  should  be  m  behalf  ol 
the  injured  Instead  of  urging  the  past  evistence  of 
slavery,  and  the  incapacity  which  ,t  has  induced,  as 
apologies,  or  reasons  for  conimumg  ihe  yoke,  the  com- 
mumty  should  find  m  these  \ery  ciicumstances.  new 
obligations  to  efiort  for  the  wronged 

There  is  but  one  weighty  argument  agajust  imme- 
diate emancipation,  namely,  that  the  slave  would  not 
support  himself  and  hi-,  childien  by  honest  industrj  , 
that,  having  always  woiked  on  compulsion,  he  will  not 
work  without  it,  that,  having  alHa}s  labored  ftom  an- 
other's will,  he  wdl  not  labor  from  his  own  ,  that  there 
IS  no  spnng  of  fxertton  m  his  own  nimd  ;  that  he  is 
unused  to  forethought,  providence,  and  ^elf-denial,  and 
the  te^ponsibilities  ol  domestic  hfe  ,  that  heedom  would 
prreice   (rlienes=      idleness,    want,    Hant,    Mime,    and 
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immense  moral  power  on  those  who  needed  compulsion 
The  industrious  and  thriving  would  give  an  impulse  to 
the  whole  race.  It  is  important  that  the  property,  thus 
earned  by  the  slave,  should  be  made  as  sacred  as  that 
of  any  oiher  member  of  the  communily,  and  for  this 
end  he  slioutd  be  enabled  to  obtain  redress  of  wrongs. 
In  case  of  being  injured  by  his  master  in  this  or  in  any 
respect,  he  should  either  be  set  free,  or,  if  unprepared 
for  liberty,  should  be  transferred  to  another  guardian. 
This  system  may  seem  to  many  to  be  attended  with  in- 
superable difficulties;  but  if  established  and  watched 
over  by  a  community  sincerely  desirous  of  emancipation 
{and  no  oihCT  influence  can  establish  it  here),  it  would 
find  m  public  sentiment,  even  more  than  in  law,  the 
means  of  execution. 

As  another  means  of  raising  the  slave  Mid  fitting  him 
to  act  from  higher  motives  than  compulsion,  a  systen> 
of  bounties  and  rewards  should  be  introduced.  New 
privileges,  increased  indulgences,  honorable  distinctions, 
expressions  of  respect,  should  be  awarded  to  the  honest 
and  industrious.  No  people  are  more  alive  to  com- 
mendation and  honorahle  distinction  than  the  colored 
Face.  Prizes  for  good  conduct,  adapted  to  their  tastes 
and  character,  might  in  a  good  degree  supersede  the 
lash.  The  object  is  to  bring  the  slave  to  labor  from 
other  motives  than  brutal  compulsion.  Such  motives 
may  easily  be  found,  if  the  end  be  conscientiously  pro- 
posed. 

One  of  the  great  means  of  elevating  the  slave,  and 
calling  forth  his  energies,  is  to  place  his  domestic  rela- 
tions on  new  ground.  This  is  essential.  We  wish  him 
to  labor  for  his  family.  Then  he  must  have  a  family 
to  labor  for.      Then  his  wife  and  children  must  be  truly 
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l»is  own  Then  his  home  must  be  iniiol  le  Then 
the  lesponsibihties  of  a  husband  and  falhei  must  be  laid 
on  iiim  It  13  agreed  that  he  will  be  fit  for  fieedom  as 
TOon  as  the  support  of  his  familj  "shaii  become  his  habit 
and  his  happiness ,  and  how  can  he  be  brought  to  ibis 
condition,  as  long  as  he  shall  see  iio  sancliti  m  the 
maniage  bond  as  long  a^  be  ahall  see  his  Kife  nnd  bis 
chiHien  exposed  to  iidigmtj  and  to  sale,  as  long  as 
liieir  stippoit  shall  not  be  intiu  tud  to  his  care  '  No 
measmi-  for  preparing  the  slave  lor  hbori)  can  be  so 
effectual  a.t  the  impiovement  of  hia  domestic  Jot  The 
whole  power  ot  religon  should  be  emplojed  to  impress 
him  With  the  sacredoess  and  duties  of  m  image  The 
chaste  md  the  fa  thlul  in  th  s  connexion  should  receive 
open  and  stronj,  marks  of  respect  They  should  be 
treated  as  at  ihi  head  of  their  race  The  husband 
and  wife,  who  pro\e  false  to  eai  h  other,  and  who  will 
not  laboi  for  then  cliildien  should  be  visited  with  the 
severest  lebike  io  create  a  sense  of  domestic  obli- 
gation to  awaken  domestic  iffect  ons,  to  give  the  means 
of  domestic  happines':,  to  fix  deeply  a  conv  iction  of  the 
mdissolubleness  of  marriage,  and  of  the  sclemnity  of 
the  paientil  relation  these  are  the  essential  mean*!  of 
raising  the  slave  to  a  virtuous  and  happ)  freedom  All 
other  men  labor  for  their  families  and  so  will  the  slave, 
if  the  sentmenls  of  a  man  be  clienshed  in  his  breast 
We  keep  him  m  bondage  leriise  if  free,  he  wdt 
leave  his  wife  and  children  to  want  ,  and  this  bondage 
bleaks  down  ail  the  feelings  and  habits  which  would 
incite  him  to  lod  Irr  their  support  Not  a  step  will  be 
taken  towards  the  preparation  of  the  slave  for  voluntary 
labor,  till  his  domestic  rights  he  respected.  The  viola- 
10* 
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tioii  of  diese  cries  to  God,  more  thau  aiiy  olher  evil 
of  his  lot. 

To  carry  this  and  all  other  means  of  improvement 
into  effect,  it  is  essential  that  the  slave  should  no  longer 
be  bought  and  sold.  As  long  as  he  is  made  an  article 
of  merchandise,  he  cannot  be  fitted  for  the  offices  of  a 
man.  He  will  have  little  motive  to  accumulate  com- 
forts and  ornaments  in  his  hut,  If  at  any  moment  he 
may  be  lorn  from  it.  While  treated  as  property,  he 
will  have  little  encouragement  to  accumulate  property, 
for  it  cannot  be  secure.  While  his  wife  and  childrett 
may  be  exposed  at  auction,  and  carried  he  knows  not 
where,  can  he  be  expected  to  feel  and  act  as  a  husband 
and  father .''  It  is  time  that  this  Christian  aod  civilized 
country  should  no  longer  be  dishonored  by  one  of  the 
worst  usages  of  barbarism.  Break  up  the  slave-market, 
and  (HK  of  the  chief  obstructions  to  emancipation  will 
be  removed. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  religious  instruction  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  all  other  means  for  preparing 
the  slave  for  freedom.  The  colored  race  are  said  to 
be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  religious  sentiment,  If 
tilts  be  addressed  wisely  and  powerfully,  if  the  slave 
be  brought  to  feel  hia  relation  and  accountableness  to 
God,  and  to  comprehend  the  spirft  of  Christianity,  he 
is  fit  for  freedom.  To  accomplish  this  work,  perhaps 
preaching  should  not  be  the  only  or  chief  instrument. 
Were  the  colored  population  to  be  assembled  into  Sun- 
day-schools, and  were  lire  whites  to  become  their  teach- 
ei's,  a  new  and  interesting  relation  would  be  formed 
between  the  races,  and  an  influence  be  exerted  which 
would  do  much  to  insure  safety  to  the  gift  of  freedom. 
Til  these  remarks,  I  have  not  intended   to  say  that 
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the  halls  of  legislation.  Let  it  mingle  with  the  first 
thoughts  of  the  slave-holder  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  at  niglit.  Who  can  doubt  that  to  such  a  spirit  God 
would  reveal  the  means  of  wise  and  powerful  action  ? 
There  is  hut  one  obstacle  to  emancipation,  and  that  is, 
tlie  want  of  that  spirit  in  which  Christians  and  freemen 
should  resolv'e  to  exterminate  slavery, 

I  have  said  nothing  of  colonization  among  the  means 
of  removing  slavery,  because  I  believe  that  to  rely  on 
it  for  this  object  would  be  equivalent  to  a  resolution 
to  perpetuate  the  evil  without  end.  Whatever  good  it 
may  do  abroad,  and  1  trust  it  will  do  much,  it  promises 
little  at  home.  If  the  Slave-holding  States,  however, 
should  engage  in  colonization,  with  a  firm  faith  in  its 
practtcableness,  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  its  great- 
ness, and  with  a  sincere  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
colored  race,  I  am  confident  h  will  not  fail  from  want  of 
sympathy  and  aid  on  the  part  of  the  other  States.  In 
truth,  these  States  will  not  withhold  their  hearts  or  hands 
or  wealth  from  any  well-considered  plan  for  the  removal 
of  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  inconveniences  and  suffer- 
ings, which,  it  is  urged,  will  follow  emancipation,  be  it 
ever  so  safe  ;  for  these,  if  real,  weigh  nothing  against 
the  claims  of  justice.  The  most  common  objecfion  is, 
that  a  mixture  of  the  two  races  will  be  the  result.  Can 
this  objection  be  urged  in  good  faith  ?  Can  this  mix- 
ture go  on  faster  or  more  criminally  than  at  the  present 
moment .'  Can  the  slave-holder  use  the  word  "  Amal- 
gamation "  without  a  blush  ?  Nothing,  nothing,  can  ar- 
rest this  evil,  hut  the  raising  of  the  colored  woman  to 
a  new  sense  of  character,  to  a  new  self-respect ;  and 
diis   she  cannot  gain   but  by  being  made   free.      That 
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emancipation  will  have  its  evils,  we  know;  for  all  great 
changes,  however  beneficial,  in  the  social  condition  of  a 
people,  must  interfere  with  some  interests,  must  bring 
loss  or  hardship  to  one  class  or  another  ;  but  llie  evils 
of  slavery  exceed  beyond  measure  the  greatest  which 
cau  attend  its  removal.  Let  the  slave-holder  desu-e 
earnestly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  to  restore 
freedom,  to  secure  tlie  rights  and  the  happiness  of  tlie 
slave,  and  a  new  light  will  break  upon  his  path.  "  Ev- 
ery mountain  of  difficulty  will  he  brought  low,  and  the 
rough  places  be  made  smooth;"  the  means  of  duty  will 
become  clear.  But  without  this  spirit,  no  eloquence 
of  man  or  angel  can  persuade  the  slave-holder  of  the 
safety  of  emancipation. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  disappointed,  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  mepns  of  removing  slavery,  I  have  sug- 
gested nothing  which  may  be  done  for  the  cause  by  the 
friends  of  emancipation  in  the  Free  Stales.  On  this 
point  my  opinions  may  easily  be  gathered  from  what 
has  been  already  said.  Our  proper  and  only  means  of 
action  is,  to  spread  the  truth  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ; 
and  let  none  contemn  this  means  because  of  its  gradual 
influence.  It  is  not  therefore  less  sure.  No  state, 
unless  cut  off  like  Paraguay  from  the  communion  of 
nations,  can  at  the  present  day  escape  the  power  of 
strong,  deep,  enlightened  opinion.  Every  state,  ac- 
knowledging Christianity,  encouraging  education,  and 
holding  intercourse  with  the  civili2ed  world,  must  be 
pervaded  by  great  and  universally  acknowledged  truths, 
especially  when  these,  as  in  the  present  case,  coincide 
with  its  prosperity  as  well  as  with  its  honor  Let, 
then,  the  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  be  true  to 
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Objections,  however,  are  made  to  tins  mode  of  act 
ing  on  slavery.  We  are  told,  that,  in  dficlaring  slavery 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs,  we  violate  llie  Con- 
sntution.  What!  Can  it  be  that  a  free  constitution, 
intended  to  guard  all  rights,  and  especially  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has  in  any  way  fore- 
closed the  discussion  of  a  great  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tion ?  Nothing  but  express  language,  too  plain  to  be 
escaped,  can  justify  us  in  fastening  on  this  venerable  in- 
strument so  palpable  an  inconsistency.  But,  instead 
of  being  embodied  in  plain  words,  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion is  at  best  a  matter  of  uncertain  inference.  Admit 
such  licentiousness  of  construction,  and  there  is  no  pow- 
er which  may  not  he  grafted  on  llie  Constitution  ;  the 
mercenary  and  ambitious  may  warp  it  into  any  shape 
to  suit  their  designs.  But  on  this  point  no  labored 
reasoning  is  necessary.  It  Is  settled  for  us  by  the  fa- 
thers of  our  freedom  and  the  framers  of  our  present  gov- 
ei-nraent.  In  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Franklin,  the  calm  and 
sagacious,  and  Jay,  the  inflexibly  just,  were  Presidents 
of  Societies  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  Societies 
of  this  description  were  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  and  were  established  even  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.     We  have  the  records  of  their  annual  con 
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in  our  free  institutions  and  mannei  there  is  a  living 
spirit,  which  he  can  comprehend  md  feel  Slavery, 
under  a  free  government,  is  a  jariing  element,  a  slaitling 
contrast ,  a  id  the  most  effectual  meani  of  pre\  ei  ting 
disaffection  imong  the  enshied  would  bt  to  keep  all 
jigns  of  libert)  out  of  then  s%ht  to  ci  t  sociaj  in  a 
servile  mould    to  make  it  a  consistent  despotism 

A  good  book,  expounding  at  once  the  rif,hts  and 
duties  of  the  slave  il  it  could  be  brought  doHu  to  his 
comprehension  would  nther  quiet  than  dial  irb  him  , 
foi  n  HOild  tuach  him  that  submission  to  nrona;  is  often 
a  dut\  and  that,  m  hs  particular  case,  revolt  would 
be  an  infraction  of  Divine  as  well  as  humin  laws 
There  art,  indeed,  some  persons  among  us  so  umn- 
structed  n  the  esiabhshed  pimciples  ol  moial  and  poht- 
ical  BCiente,  as  to  imagne,  thit,  when  a  wrier  pro- 
nounces sla\eij  an  agi!,raiited  wiong  he  necessaiily 
and  of  ccuise  summon  the  ilaM,  to  in'iurrection  Such 
ought  to  know  what  is  o  generall)  understood,  that 
insuucLtion  against  the  civd  power  !■•  ne\er  luthoiized, 
but  in  cases  which  e-vclide  all  othei  modes  of  rel  ef, 
and  which  gn  e  the  hope  ol  bettei  nslitul  ons  \  book, 
written  under  the  influence  to  this  tri  1  w  re  it  against 
all  piobabilUiea  to  reach  the  siave  would  icach  him 
patience,  not  exasperation 

It  mij  be  added,  that  if  we  must  ce^se  io  write 
Tginst  shverj  lest  we  slir  up  revok  then  we  must 
cease  to  speak  against  it,  f)r  both  iiust  ha\c  the  sime 
tendency  Speech  has  wings  as  well  is  the  printed 
word  Sometimes  the  Jivn  ^  voice  is  more  q  ckenmg 
tlnn  the  pre  s  \(.cordin^  to  the  objecton  mder  con- 
sideration we  must  then  ihut  oui  hps  on  this  great  sub- 
ject     The  condemning  whisper  must  not  be  heard   lest 
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some  rash  liearer  should  echo  and  spread  the  faial  trulh 
And  is  il  come  to  this,  that  freemen  must  not  give 
utterance  to  tiieir  deepest  moral  convictions  ?  Is  slavery 
not  only  to  daikeii  the  South,  but  to  spread  a  prison- 
gloom  over  the  North  ?  Are  the  Free  States  to  re- 
nounce one  of  their  dearest  rights,  because,  if  they 
speak  the  language  of  freemen,  some  dangerous  word 
may  chance  to  stray  beyond  tlieir  borders,  and  may 
possibly  find  its  way  to  the  hut  of  the  slave  ?  If  so, 
all  rights  must  be  renounced,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the 
fears,  passions,  and  menaces  of  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try slnll  require  the  surrender 
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ject  of  slavery  pass  by  us  at  the  North  as  "the  idle 
wind,  which  we  regard  not  "  Liberty  naturally  runs  in- 
to these  e\tia\agances,  and  thej,  who  would  tanie  u  by 
laws  to  such  propnet}  of  e\pieasion  as  never  to  give 
offence,  would  leave  us  only  the  name  of  freemen. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ABOLITIONISM. 


The  word  Abolitionist,  in  its  true  meaning,  com- 
prehends every  man  who  feels  himself  bound  to  exert 
(lis  influence  for  removing  slavery.  It  is  a  name  of 
honorable  import,  and  was  worn,  not  long  ago,  by  such 
men  is  Iranklin  and  Jay.  Events,  however,  con- 
Imually  modify  terms ;  and,  of  iate,  the  word  Abo- 
iitionist  has  been  narrowed  from  its  original  import, 
and  restricted  to  the  members  of  associations  formed 
among  us  to  promote  Immediate  Emancipation.  It  is 
not  \(ithout  reluctance  that  I  give  up  to  a  small  body 
A  mme  which  every  good  man  ought  to  bear.  But  to 
make  m}&elf  intelligible,  and  to  avoid  cireumloculion, 
I  shall  use  the  word  in  what  is  now  ils  common  accep- 

I  ^ppro^ch  this  subject  unwillingly,  because  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  censure  those,  whom  at  this  moment  I 
ivould  on  no  account  hold  up  to  public  displeasure. 
The  persecutions,  which  the  Abolitionists  have  suffered 
ind  still  suffer,  awaken  only  my  gnef  and  indignation, 
and  incline  me  to  defend  them  to  the  full  extent  which 
truth  and  justice  will  admit.  To  the  persecuted  of 
whalever  name  my  sympathies  are  pledged,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  perseculed  in  a  cause  substan- 
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tially  good.  I  would  not  for  worlds  utter  a  word  to 
justify  the  violence  recently  offered  to  a  party,  com- 
posed very  much  of  men  hlameless  in  life,  and  holding 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  injuries  ;  and  of  women, 
exemplary  in  iheir  various  relations,  and  acting,  how- 
ever mistakenly,  from  benevolent  and  pious  impulses. 

Of  the  Aholitionists  I  know  very  few ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  of  these,  that  I  honor  them  for  their 
strength  of  principle,  their  sympathy  with  their  fellow- 
croatures,  and  their  active  goodness.  As  a  party,  they 
are  singularly  free  from  political  and  religious  secta- 
rianism, and  have  been  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
management,  calculation,  and  wordly  wisdom.  That 
they  have  ever  proposed  or  desired  insurrection  or  vio- 
lence among  the  slaves,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe. 
All  their  principles  repel  the  supposition.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that,  though  ihe  South  and  the  North 
have  been  leagued  to  crush  them,  though  they  have 
been  watched  by  a  million  of  eyes,  and  though  prejudice 
has  been  prepared  to  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  corrupt 
communication  with  the  slave,  yet  this  crime  has  not 
been  fastened  on  a  single  member  of  tliis  body,  A  few 
individuals  at  the  South  have,  indeed,  been  tortured 
or  murdered  by  enraged  multitudes,  on  the  charge  of 
stirring  up  revoh;  but  their  guih  and  iheir  connection 
with  the  Abolitionists  were  not,  and,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  could  not  be  estabhshed  by 
those  deliberate  and  regular  modes  of  investigation, 
which  are  necessary  to  an  impartial  judgment.  Ciimes, 
detected  and  hastily  punished  by  the  multitude  in  a  mo- 
ment of  feverish  suspicion  and  wild  alarm,  are  gener- 
ally creatures  of  fear  and  passion.  The  act,  which 
caused  the  present  explosion  of  popular  feeling,   was 
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ihe  sentiing  oi  j.  ainplUets,  bj  tlie  Abolitionists  into  the 
blue  holding  'ntates  In  so  doing,  ihey  acted  with 
gieat  inton'-idcrition  ,  but  the j  must  have  bLon  insane, 
had  the)  mtendtd  to  stir  up  a  sende  w  ir  for  the 
pamplilelb  weie  sent  ntt  bj  stealdi,  but  by  the  pubho 
mad ,  and  not  lo  tbu  si  n  i,s,  but  to  the  masteu,  ,  to  men 
jn  public  ble,  to  men  of  the  greatest  influence  and  dis- 
tinction Strange  mcendiaiics  tbeae  '  Thej  flounshed 
their  firebranda  about  at  noon  day  ,  and,  still  moie,  put 
them  mlo  the  hands  of  the  ^eiy  men  whom  it  is  said 
they  wishLd  to  dtitroy  They  aie  accused,  indeed,  of 
hiving  sent  some  nl  thi,  panpbleta  to  the  fiee  coloied 
people,  and  if  -^o,  they  icltd  «  t!i  great  and  culpable 
rashness  But  the  puhl  citj  of  the  whole  tianaaclion 
absohes  them  ol  coiruj  t  design 

Ihe  chnige  ol  couupt  design,  &o  vehemenih  brought 
against  tbe  Abohtiomsts,  is  groundless  The  charge 
ot  linaticism  I  have  no  desire  to  lepel  But  in  l!ie 
present  qge  it  wiH  not  do  to  deal  harshly  with  the  char 
Bcters  of  famtics  ihey  fotm  die  mass  of  the  people 
Religion  and  Politics,  Philanthropy  and  Tempeiance, 
Nullification  and  4ntimasonr} ,  the  Levelling  bp  ut  of 
the  working  man  and  the  Spoil  of  Speculation  in  tbe 
man  of  business  all  run  into  fanatici  m  This  is  the 
tj  pe  of  all  our  epidi-mics  A  sober  min  who  can  find  ' 
J, he  Abohtinm  ts  have  but  caught  the  lever  ot  the  dij 
Ihat  tbev  should  have  e'-caped  would  have  been  a  mor 
al  miiacle  — I  offer  these  remaiks  simplj  Irom  a  sense 
oi  justice  Had  not  i  peisecution,  without  paiallel  in 
oui  countr)  broken  lorlh  against  ibis  society  I  should 
not  have  spoken  a  word  in  their  defence  But  whkt  I 
have  power,  I  owe  it  to  the  Persecuted.  If  they  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  the  laws,  let  them  suficr.     For 
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One  of  their  errors  has  been  the  adoption  of  "  Im- 
mediate Emancipation  "  as  their  motto.     To  this  tbev 
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owe  not  a  little  of  theu  unpopuhmj  Thii  phrase  has 
rontributed  much  to  sprtad  iir  -inJ  wide  the  beliel,  ihat 
ihej  wiihed  immediatclj  to  fioe  the  slave  fiom  al!  his 
lestninfs  Thej  m-ide  cxpknalions ,  but  thousinds 
heaid  the  motto  nho  nevci  •- iw  the  cxphnition  ,  and  it 
lb  ceilamly  unH^e  for  a  partj  to  choose  a  watchnoid, 
which  can  be  rescued  fiom  mi'-appiehension  only  bj 
labored  explication  It  ma)  alao  be  doubled,  tthethet 
they  e\er  removed  the  objection  which  their  language 
so  unnersallj  laiaed,  whether  thej  have  not  alnays  rec- 
ommended a  precipitate  action,  inconsistent  with  the 
well-being  ol  the  '^lavc  and  ihf  order  of  the  state 

Another  objpcfion  to  then  mosements  is,  that  they 
haie  sought  to  accomplish  their  ob]ecis  by  a  s)istem  of 
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for  slavery  is  so  to  be  opposed 

slave,  or  endanger  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
The  Abolitionists  might  have  formed  an  association  ; 
but  it  should  have  been  an  elective  one.  Men  of  strong 
moral   principle,  judiciousness,   sobriety,   should   hav^ 
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to  add,  that  llie  principle  of  non-resistance,  which  the 
Abolitionists  have  connected  with  their  passionate  ap- 
peals, seems  to  have  counteracted  the  peril,  I  know 
no  a  case  n  1  1  a  n  en  1  er  of  an  anti-slavery  society 
1  a  !  ee  }  o  11  j  le  al  nvestigation  to  have  tampered 
h  he  1  es  ai  d  af  e  tl  e  strongly  pronounced  and 
a  ous  op  0  of  tl  e  F  ee  Stales  on  tlie  subject, 
tl  da  fer  aj  be  co  le  ed  as  having  passed  away, 
S  11  node  of  a  on  rej  r  g  these  checks  is  open  to 
stro  g  objec  o  and  ou  h  o  be  abandoned,  Happy 
V  11  be  fled  app  ol  a  o  i  of  friends,  as  well  as  of 
foes,  should  give  to  Abohtionsts  a  caution  and  modera- 
tion, which  would  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  judi- 
cious, and  the  sympathies  of  the  friends  of  mankind! 
Let  not  a  good  cause  find  its  chief  obstruction  in  its 
defenders.  Let  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  be 
spoken  without  paltering  or  fear  ;  but  so  spoken  as  to 
convince,  not  inflame,  as  to  give  no  alarm  to  the  wise, 
and  no  needless  exasperation  lo  the  selfish  and  pas- 
sionate. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  nothing  can  be  done  but  by 
excitement  and  vehemence ;  that  the  zeal  which  dares 
every  thing  is  the  only  power  to  oppose  to  long-rooted 
abuses.  But  it  is  not  true  that  God  has  committed  the 
great  work  of  reforming  the  world  to  passion.  Love  is 
a  minister  of  good,  only  when  it  gives  energy  to  the 
intellect,  and  allies  itself  with  wisdom.  The  Aboli 
tionists  often  speak  of  Luther's  vehemence  as  a  model 
to  future  reformers.  But  who,  that  has  read  history, 
does  not  know,  ihat  Luther's  reformation  was  accom- 
panied by  tremendous  miseries  and  crimes,  and  that  its 
progress  was  soon  arrested  ,'  And  is  there  not  reason 
to  fear,  that  the  fierce,  bitter,  persecuting  spirit,  which 
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he  breathed  into  the  work,  not  only  tarnished  its  glory, 
but  limited  its  power  ?  One  great  principle,  which  we 
should  lay  down  as  immovably  irue,  is,  that,  if  a  good 
woik  cannot  be  earned  on  bj  the  calm,  seh  controlled, 
benevolent  ^^pnil  of  Chnstiamij,  then  the  time  loi  doing 
It  Inn  not  come  God  asks  not  the  aid  of  our  vices 
He  an  overrule  them  for  ^ood,  but  thej  irc  not  the 
chosen  mstiuments  of  human  happiness 

Wc,  indeed,  need  zeal,  fenent  zeal,  such  as  will  fear 
no  man's  power,  and  shrink  before  no  imn's  fiown, 
such  as  will  ',a<rifire  life  to  truth  and  fieedom  But 
this  energy  of  mil  ought  to  be  joined  nith  deliheiate 
wisdom  and  universal  chantj  It  ought  to  rogaid  the 
whole,  in  Its  strenuous  efforts  for  t  part  Above  dll. 
It  ought  to  ask  fiist  not  what  means  nre  mo-,t  effectual, 
but  tthat  means  dre  sanctioned  bj  the  Moial  \  aw  and 
bj  Chiislnn  Love  We  oue;ht  to  ihink  much  more  of 
walking  in  the  ri^ht  path  than  of  leaclmE;  our  end 
We  should  desire  vntue  more  than  -uccess  If  bj  one 
wrong  deed  we  could  accomplish  the  hheiation  of  md- 
lions,  and  in  no  other  way,  we  ought  to  feel  that  this 
good,  for  which,  perhaps,  we  had  prayed  with  an  agony 
of  desire,  was  denied  us  by  God,  was  reserved  for  other 
times  and  other  hands.  The  first  object  of  a  true  zeal 
is,  not  that  wb  may  prosper,  but  that  we  may  do  right, 
that  we  may  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  every  evil 
tboijght,  word,  and  deed.  Under  the  inspiration  of  such 
a  zeal,  we  shall  not  find  in  the  greatness  of  an  enter- 
prise an  apology  for  intrigue  or  for  violence.  We  shall 
not  need  immediate  success  to  spur  us  to  exertion.  We 
shall  not  distrust  God,  because  he  does  not  yield  to  ihe 
cry  of  human  impatience.  We  shah  not  forsake  a  good 
work,  because  it  does  not  advance  with  a  rapid  step. 
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These  eflects  aie  more  to  be  deplored,  because  tbe 
hope  of  freedom  to  the  slat  e  hes  chiefly  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  Ills  master  Ibe  Abolitionist  proposed,  in- 
deed, to  convert  the  slave-holders  ;  and  for  this  end  he 
approached  them  with  vituperation,  and  exhausted  on 
them  the  vocabulary  of  reproach.  And  he  has  reaped 
as  he  solved.  His  vehement  pleadings  for  the  slaves 
have  been  answered  by  wilder  tones  fioin   the  slave- 
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holder,  and,  what  is  worse,  delibeiaie  defences  ol  slav- 
ery ha;  e  been  sent  forth,  in  the  spirit  of  the  dark  agpf, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  moral  con;  ictions  and  ieelings  of 
the  Christian  and  cmlized  world  Thus,  with  good 
purposes,  nothing  seems,  to  haio  heen  gained  Peihaps 
(though  I  am  anxious  to  lepd  the  thought)  something 
has  been  lost  to  the  cau^e  of  fieedom  and  humanity 

I  earnestly  desire  that  4bohtiomsm  ma}  lay  aside  the 
form  of  public  agitation,  ind  seek  its  end  by  wisei  and 
milder  means  I  desire  as  eirnestly,  and  moie  earnest- 
ly, that  It  may  not  be  put  down  by  Lawle,^  Torce 
There  is  a  worse  cul  than  Abobtionism,  and  ihdt  is  the 
suppression  of  it  bj  lawless  lorce  No  eiil  greiter 
than  this  can  exist  in  ihe  state,  and  this  is  never  needed 
Be  It  granted,  that  it  is  the  design,  or  direct,  palpable 
tendency  of  AboliUonism  to  stir  up  insurrection  at  the 
South,  and  that  no  existing  laws  can  meet  the  e-igencj 
It  IS  the  solemn  dutj  of  the  chief  mde;istrato  of  the  stale 
to  assemble  immediatel}  the  legi'-lalive  bodies,  and  their 
diit)  immediately  to  applv  the  iemedj  of  Law  Let 
every  friend  of  Ireedom,  let  ever>  good  nnn  lift  up  his 
voice  against  mobs  Through  these  lies  our  road  to 
tyrann)  It  is  these  which  have  spread  the  opinion,  so 
common  at  the  South,  ihil  the  Fiee  Stales  cannot  long 
sustain  republican  institutions  No  man  seems  awake  to 
thei"-  inconsistency  with  liberty  Our  whole  phraseolo- 
gy IS  in  fault  Mobs  call  themsehe-,,  and  are  called, 
-the  People,  when  in  truth  they  assail  immediately  the 
sovereignty  of  the  People,  when  they  involve  the  guilt 
of  usuipation  and  rebellion  against  the  People  It  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  our  institutions,  that  the 
People  1-,  Sovereign  But  bv  the  People  w(,  mean  nut 
an  individual  heie  and  tbeie,  not  a  knot  of  twentv  m  a 
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hundred  or  a  thousand  individuals  in  this  or  that  spot, 
but  tlie  community  formed  into  a  body  politic,  and  ex- 
pressing and  executing  its  will  through  regularly  appoint- 
ed organs.  There  is  but  one  expression  of  the  will  or 
sovereignty  of  the  PeopSe,  and  that  is  Law.  Law  is  the 
voice,  the  living  act,  of  the  people.  It  has  no  other. 
When  an  individual  suspends  ihe  operation  of  Law,  re- 
sists its  established  ministers,  and  forcibly  substitutes  for 
it  his  own  will,  he  is  a  usurper  and  rebel.  The  same 
guih  attaches  to  a  combination  of  individuals.  These, 
whether  many  or  few,  in  forcibly  superseding  pobhc  law 
and  establishing  their  own,  rise  up  against  the  People,  as 
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surrection.  In  such  a  work  mobs  had  their  place.  The 
government  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  its  foes. 
The  people  couid  not  use  the  regular  organs  of  admin- 
istration, for  these  were  lield  and  employed  by  the  pow- 
er which  they  wished  to  crush.  Violent,  irregular  efforts 
helonged  to  that  day  of  convulsion.  To  resist  and  sub- 
vert institutions  is  the  very  work  of  mobs  ;  and  when 
these  institutions  are  popular,  when  their  sole  end  is  to 
express  and  execute  iha  will  of  the  people,  then  mohs 
are  rebellion  against  the  people,  and  as  such  should  be 
understood  and  suppressed.  A  people  is  never  more 
insulted  than  when  a  moh  takes  its  name.  Aholilion 
must  not  be  put  down  by  lawless  force.  The  attempt 
so  to  destroy  it  ought  to  fail.  Such  attempts  place  Ab- 
olitionism on  a  new  ground  Ihey  make  it,  not  the 
canae  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  but  the  ciu^e  nf  fieeaom 
The^  identify  it  with  ail  our  rights  and  popular  mstitu- 
lions  If  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  cannot  put 
It  down,  It  must  stand  ,  and  he  who  attempts  its  over- 
throw bv  lawleis  force  is  a  rehd  and  u^uiper  The 
Sunremaiy  of  Law  and  the  Sovereignly  of  the  People 
are  one  and  indmsihle  To  touch  the  one  is  to  violate 
the  oihci  1  hts  should  he  liid  dow  n  as  a  first  principle, 
an  axiom,  a  fundamental  ailicle  of  faith  which  it  must  he 
heresj  to  question  \  newapaper,  which  openly  or  by 
innuendoes  excites  a  moh,  should  he  regarded  as  sound- 
ing the  locsin  of  insurrection.  On  this  subject  the  pub- 
lic mind  slumbers,  and  needs  to  be  awakened,  lest  it 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

How  obvious  is  it,  that  pretexts  for  mobs  will  never 
be  wanting,  if  this  disorganizing  mode  of  redressing 
evils  be  in  any  case  allowed  !  We  all  recollect,  that, 
when   a   recent  attempt  was  made    on   the   life   of  the 
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President  of  the  United  States,  the  cry  broke  forth 
from  his  friends,  '^  that  tlie  assassin  was  instigated  by 
the  continual  abuse  poured  forth  on  this  distinguished 
man,  and  especially  by  the  violent  speeches  uttered 
daily  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States."  Suppose, 
now,  that  his  adherents,  to  save  the  Chief  Magistrate 
from  murder,  and  to  guard  his  constitutional  advisers, 
had  formed  themselves  into  mobs,  to  scatter  the  meet- 
ings of  liis  opponents.  And  suppose  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  put  to  silence  the  legislators,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  abused  their  freedoin  of  speech  to  blacken  the 
character  and  put  in  peril  the  life  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate. Would  they  not  have  had  a  better  pretext  than 
mobs  against  abolition .'  Was  not  assassination  attempt- 
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of  the  continent  of  Europe,  expresses  the  universal 
feeling  on  the  other  aide  of  the  ocean.  After  speaking 
of  the  late  encroachments  on  libeity  in  France,  he  says, 
"On  your  side  of  ihe  Atlantic,  you  contribute,  also,  lo 
put  in  peril  the  cause  of  liberty.  We  did  take  pleasure 
in  thinking  that  there  was  at  least  in  the  New  Woild 
a  country,  ivhere  liberty  was  well  understood,  where  ali 
rights  were  guarantied,  where  the  people  was  proving 
itself  wise  and  virtuous.  For  some  lime  past,  tlie  news 
we  receive  from  America  is  discouraging.  In  all  your 
large  cities  we  see  mobs  after  mobs,  and  all  directed  to 
an  odious  purpose.  When  we  speak  of  liberty,  its  en- 
emies reply  to  us  by  pointing  lo  ^iraericn."  The  perse- 
cuted Abolitionists  have  the  sympathies  of  the  civilized 
Moild  The  countrj  which  per^ecutea  them  11  co^ermg 
itsell  with  di  grice,  and  filling  ll  e  hearts  of  the  fiienda 
of  fieedom  wUh  fear  and  gloom  ^Ircidy  despotism 
I  beginning  to  rejoice  m  the  ft  Ifilme  it  of  its  prophecies, 
in  our  piostrated  liiis  and  djing  liberties  Liberty  is, 
indeed,  threatened  with  death  n  a  country,  where  any 
chss  of  men  aie  stripped  with  impunit}  of  their  consu 
tutiona!  rights  \11  rights  leel  the  blow  \  communit) 
g  vmg  up  any  of  ita  citizens  lo  oppre  sion  and  ^  lolence 
IS  preparing  for  it=elf  the  same  faie  It  invites  chains 
for  itaelf,  in  suffering  them  to  be  imposed  on  any  whom 
it  is  bound  to  protect. 
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A  few  words  remain  to  be  spoken  in  relation  to  the 
duties  of  the  Free  Slates.  Tliese  need  to  fee!  the  re- 
sponsibilities aud  dangers  of  tlieir  present  position.  The 
country  is  approaching  a  crisis  on  the  greatest  question 
which  can  be  proposed  to  it,  a  question  not  of  profit  or 
loss,  of  tariffs  or  banks,  or  any  temporary  interests,  hut  a 
question  involving  the  First  Principles  of  freedom,  mor- 
als, and  religion.  Yet  who  seems  to  be  awake  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  present  moment  ?  Who  seems  to  be 
settling  for  himself  the  great  fundamental  truths,  by 
which  private  eiForts  and  public  measures  are  to  be 
determined 

The  North  has  duties  to  perform  towards  the  South 
and  towards  itself.  Let  it  resolve  to  perform  them 
faithfully,  impartially  ;  asking  first  for  the  Right,  and 
putting  entire  confidence  in  well-doing.  The  North  is 
bound  to  frown  on  all  attempts  of  its  citizens,  should 
such  be  threatened,  to  excite  insurrection  at  the  South, 
on  a!!  attempts  to  tamper  with  and  to  dispose  to  violence 
the  minds  of  the  slaves.  The  severest  laws,  which  the 
Constitutions  of  the  different  States  admit,  may  justly 
be  resorted  to  for  this  end,  and  they  should  be  strictly 
enforced.     I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  special 
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There  are,  however,  other  duties  of  the  Free  States, 
to  which  they  may  prove  false       d     h   1     1   j  o 

willing  to  forget.     They  are  b      d  !       p  bli  , 

but  individual  capacities,  to  use  y  fl         e 

for  the  abolition  of  slavery.     Th  y  bud  n- 

courage  that  manly,    moral,    rig  d  f     , 

through  which  strength  wiSl  b     g  h  !ly 

increasing  opinion  of  the  civil      d       d  CI  Id 

in  favor  of  personal  freedom.     Th  j         h  k 

tnd  hold  the  truth  in  regard  to  h  gl  b         ti- 

ful  to  their  principles  in  conve  1         d 

er,  never  to  surrender  them  to  p  b 

ience,  flattery,  or  fear- 

The  duty  of  being  true  to  our  principles  is  not  easily 
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to  be  performed.  At  this  momeHt  an  immense  pressore 
is  driving  the  North  from  its  true  ground.  God  save  it 
from  imbecility,  from  treachery  to  freedom  and  virtue  i 
I  have  ceviaiiily  no  feelings  but  those  of  good-will  to- 
wards the  South  ;  but  I  speak  the  universal  sentiment 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  when  I  say,  that  the  tone 
which  ihe  South  has  often  assumed  towards  the  Norih 
has  been  that  of  a  superior,  a  tone  unconsciously  bor- 
rowed from  the  habit  of  command  to  which  it  is  unhap- 
pily accustomed  by  the  form  of  its  society.  I  must 
add,  that  this  high  bearing  of  the  South  has  not  always 
been  met  by  a  just  consciousness  of  equality,  a  just  self- 
respect  at  the  North.  The  causes  I  will  not  try  to  ex- 
plain. The  eflert,  I  fear,  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is 
said,  that  some,  who  have  represented  the  Nortli  in 
Congress,  have  not  always  represented  its  dignity,  its 
honor ;  that  they  have  not  always  stood  erect  before 
the  lofty  bearing  of  the  South.  Here  lies  our  danger. 
The  North  will  undoubtedly  be  just  to  the  South.  It 
must  also  be  just  to  itself.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
sycophancy,  for  servility,  foi  compromise  of  principle, 
for  forgetfulness  of  our  rights.  It  is  the  time  to  mani- 
fest tlie  spirit  of  Men,  a  spiiit  which  prizes,  more  than 
life,  the  principles  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of 
pure  morals,  of  pure  religion. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would  recommend  to 
the  North,  what  in  some  parts  of  our  country  is  called 
"Chivalry,"  a  spirit  of  which  the  duelling  pistol  is  the 
best  emblem,  and  which  settles  controvetsies  with  blood. 
A  Christian  and  civilized  man  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  approach  to  barbarism,  with  the  ini-ensibility  to  true 
greatness,  with  the  incapacit}  of  comprehending  the  di- 
vine virtues  of  Jesus  Christ,  uhich  maik  what  is  called 
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"  chivalry."  I  ask  not  die  man  of  the  North  to  borrow 
it  from  any  pai't  of  the  country.  But  I  do  ask  him  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  this  "  chivalry  "  with  the  digni- 
ty of  moral  courage  and  moral  independence.  Let  him, 
at  the  same  moment,  remember  ihe  courtesy  and  def- 
erence due  to  the  differing  opinions  of  others,  and  the 
sincerity  and  firmness  due  to  his  own.  Let  him  under- 
stand the  lofty  position  which  he  holds  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  never  descend  from  it  for  the  purpose 
of  sootliing  prejudice  or  disarming  passion.  Let  him 
re'-pect  the  safety  of  the  South,  and  stiil  manifest  his 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  freedom. 

On  this  point  I  must  insist,  because  I  see  the  North 
giving  way  to  the  vehemence  of  the  South.  In  some, 
perhaps  many,  of  our  recent  "Resolutions,"  a  spirit 
has  been  manifested,  at  which,  if  not  we,  our  children 
will  blush.  Not  long  ago  there  were  rumors  that  some 
of  our  citizens  wished  to  suppress  by  law  aO  discussion, 
all  espression  of  opinion  on  slavery,  and  to  send  to  the 
South  such  members  of  our  community  as  might  be 
claimed  as  instigators  of  insurrection.  Such  encroach- 
ments on  rights  could  not,  of  course,  be  endured.  We 
are  not  yet  so  fallen.  Some  generous  inspirations,  some 
echoes  of  the  old  eloquence  of  liberty,  still  come  down 
to  us  from  our  fathers.  Could  such  encroachments  be 
borne,  would  not  the  soil  of  New  England,  so  long 
tiodden  by  freemen,  quake  under  the  steps  of  her  de- 
generate sons  }  We  are  not  prepared  for  these.  But 
a  weak,  yielding  tone,  for  which  we  seem  to  be  pre- 
pared, may  be  (he  beginning  of  concessions  which  wa 
shall  one  day  bittprly  rue. 

The  means    used  at  the   South   to  bring  the   North 
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to  compliance,  seem  to  demand  particular  attention.  J 
will  not  record  the  contemptuous  language  which  haa 
been  thrown  on  the  money-getling  habits  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  the  menaces  which  have  been  addressed  to  our 
cupidity,  for  die  purpose  of  putting  us  to  siknce  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Such  language  does  in  no  degree 
move  me.  I  only  ask  that  we  may  give  no  ground  for 
its  application.  We  cao  easily  bear  it,  if  we  do  not 
deseiTe  it.  Our  moiher-country  has  been  called  a  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers,  and  New  Kngland  ouglst  not  to  be 
provoked  by  the  name.  Only  lei  us  give  no  sanction  to 
the  opinion  that  our  spirit  is  narrowed  to  our  shops ;  that 
we  place  the  art  of  bargaining  above  all  arts,  all  sci- 
ences, accomplishnicnis  and  urines;  that,  rather  than 
lose  the  fruits  of  the  slave's  labor,  we  would  rivet  his 
chains;  that,  sooner  than  k>se  a  market,  we  would  make 
shipwreck  of  honor  ;  ihat,  sooner  than  sacrifice  present 
gain,  we  would  break  our  faith  to  our  fathers  and -our 
children,  to  our  principles  and  our  God.  To  resent  or 
retaliate  reproaches  would  be  unwise  and  unchristian. 
The  only  revenge  wortliy  of  a  good  man  is,  to  turn  re- 
proaches into  admonitions  against  baseness,  into  incite- 
ments to  a  more  generous  virtue.  New  Kngland  has 
long  suffered  the  imputation  of  a  sordid,  calculaiing  spir- 
it, of  supreme  devotion  to  gain.  Lei  us  show  that  we 
have  principles,  compared  with  which  the  iveakh  of  the 
world  is  light  as  air.  Ic  is  a  common  remark  here,  that 
there  is  not  a  community  iirider  heaven,  dirongh  which 
there  is  so  general  a  difTiision  of  hileltigence  and  hcaltli- 
ful  moral  sentiment  as  in  New  England.  Let  not  the 
just  mftuencc  of  such  a  society  be  impaired  by  any  act, 
which  would  give  to  prejudice  the  aspect  of  iruih. 

The  Free  States,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  pass  through. 
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a  slrtjfTgle.  May  they  sustain  it  as  becomes  their  free- 
dom !  The  present  excitement  at  ihe  iSouih  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  pass  away,  without  ailenpts  to  wrest 
from  them  unworthy  concessions.  The  tone  in  regard 
to  slavery  in  that  part  of  our  country  is  changed.  It  is 
not  only  more  vehement,  but  more  false  than  formerly. 
Once  slavery  was  acknowledged  as  an  evil.  Now  it  is 
proclaimed  to  be  a  good.  We  have  even  been  told, 
not  by  a  handful  of  enthusiasts  in  private  life,  but  by 
men  in  the  highest  station  and  of  widest  influence  at  the 
South,  that  slavery  is  the  soil  into  which  political  free- 
dom strikes  its  deepest  roots,  and  that  republican  insti- 
tutions are  never  so  secure  as  wlten  the  laboring  class  is 
reduced  to  servitude.  Certainly,  no  assertion  of  ihe 
Wildest  Abolitionist  could  give  such  a  shock  to  the  slave- 
holder, as  this  new  doctrine  is  fitted  to  give  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North.  Liberty,  with  a  =ilave  for  her  pedestal 
and  a  chain  in  her  band,  is  an  image,  from  which  our 
understandings  and  hearts  alike  recoil.  A  doctrine, 
more  wounding  or  insulting  to  the  mechanics,  farmers, 
laborers  of  the  North  than  this  strange  heresy,  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  A  doctrine  more  irreverent,  more 
fatal  to  republican  institutions,  was  never  fabricated  in 
the  councils  of  despotism.  It  does  not,  however,  pro^ 
%  oke  us,  I  recall  h  only  to  .slmw  the  spirit  in  which 
slavery  is  upheld,  and  to  remind  the  Free  States  of  the 
oalm  energy  which  they  will  need,  to  keep  themselves 
irue  to  their  own  principles  of  liberty. 

There  is  a  great  dread  in  this  part  of  the  counlr}', 
that  the  onion  of  the  States  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
conflict  about  slavery.  To  avert  this  evil,  every  sacri- 
fice should  be  made  but  that  of  honor,  freedom,  and 
principle.     No  one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself. 
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Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  am  attached 
to  it  by  no  common  love.  Most  men  value  the  Union 
as  a  Means  ;  to  me  it  is  an  End.  Most  would  preserve 
It  for  the  piosperily  of  which  it  is  the  instiument,  I 
love  and  would  pieserve  it  loi  its  own  sake  '-lome 
value  it  as  favorme;  puhhc  improvements  lacihties  of 
commerciil  exchange,  kc  ,  I  \alue  these  improvements 
and  oxcJianges  chicflj  as  favoiing  t  nion  I  a'ik  of  the 
General  Goveinment  to  unite  us,  to  hold  us  togpiher 
as  bielhren  in  peace  ^nd  I  caie  little  whether  it  does 
any  thitg  else  So  dedi  to  me  is  union  Next  to  Iiber 
t}  It  IS  oui  highest  national  interest  All  the  pecuniary 
sacnfices  which  it  can  possibly  demand  should  be  made 
for  It  The  politicians  in  some  paits  of  our  counliy, 
who  are  calculating  its  value,  and  are  willing  to  surren- 
der It  because  they  may  grow  iicher  h^  separation  seem 
to  me  bereft  of  reison  Still  d  the  Union  can  be  pie- 
served  onlj  by  the  imposition  of  chains  on  speech  and 
the  press,  by  prohibition  of  discussion  on  a  aubject  m- 
vohing  the  most  sacred  rights  and  dearest  interests  of 
humanity,  then  union  would  be  bought  at  too  deat  a 
rate,  then  it  would  be  changed  from  a  vutuous  bond 
into  a  league  of  crime  and  shame  Lanc^uage  cannot 
easiij  do  justice  to  our  attachment  to  the  Union  We 
wdl  yield  e^eij  thing  to  it  but  Truth,  Honor,  ind  Lib- 
erty      These  we  c^n  neier  jieJd 

Let  the  Free  States  he  him  but  tIbo  patient  far- 
bearing,  and  cahn  From  the  slaveholder  thej  can- 
not look  for  pel  feet  self  control  From  his  position  he 
would  be  more  thin  man,  were  he  to  observe  the  bounds 
of  model ation  Ihe  consciou'iness  wlurh  tranquillizes 
(he  mind  can  hardly  be  hn  On  fhi,  subject  he  has  al- 
wa)sbeen  sensitive  to  excess       Much  eM'tpciiton   is 
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to  be  expected.     Much  should  be  borne.     Every  thing 
may  be  surrendered  but  our  principles  and  our  rights. 


The  «oik,  which  I  ptoposed  to  ni}st;ll  is  now  com 
pleted  I  ask  and  hope  ior  it  the  Dn  nie  blebsing,  as 
fir  as  It  evpresses  Irudi  and  breadies  the  spirit  of 
Justice  and  Hunianitj  K  I  ba^e  wiitten  any  tiling 
under  thu  mfiuenoe  ol  prejudice,  pission  or  unkindness 
to  any  human  being  I  ask  lorgiveness  oi  God  and  man 
I  haie  spoken  strongly,  not  lo  ofiend  or  give  pain  but 
to  pioducc  in  others  deep  convictions  coiiesponding  to 
mv  own  Nothing  could  hat  e  induced  me  to  fix  my 
llioughts  on  tins  painfil  subject,  but  a  conviction,  which 
pressed  on  me  with  mcreas  ng  weight,  that  the  times  de- 
manded a  plain  and  free  exposition  of  the  tiuth  The 
few  last  months  hwe  increased  my  sohcilude  for  the 
counti)  Pubbc  sentiment  has  seemed  to  ine  to  be 
losing  Its  healthlulness  and  vn^or  I  hase  seen  sjmp- 
toms  ot  the  decline  of  tiie  old  sp  ut  of  hbertj  Seivile 
opinions  hive  seemed  to  gam  ground  among  us  The 
faith  of  our  fithers  in  free  institutions  has  waxed  faint, 
and  IS  gn  mg  place  to  de  pair  of  human  improi  ement 
I  hue  peicened  a  dispo  ition  to  deride  abstract  rights, 
10  speak  of  freedom  as  a  dream  ind  of  republican  gov 
ernment'!  as  biilt  on  fand  I  liate  peicened  a  fainl 
heaitedness  in  the  cau  e  of  himan  lights  Ihe  ctn 
den  T  itton  vih  ch  has  been  passed  on  Abolitionists,  Ins 
seerrtd  lo  be  'settling  luio  acqu  e'lcence  in  slaver)  Ihe 
b^  npathies  of  ihe  (.omi  aiitv  bate  been  turned  f  om 
the  slave  to  the  mistei  The  impious  doctiine  1  at 
lumanlaws  cin  repeil  the  Diiine,  can  cnmert  unjist 
a  id  oppressive  power  mto  a  nioial  right   has  moje  ai  tl 
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more  tinctured  the  style  of  conversation  and  the  press. 
With  these  sad  and  solemn  views  of  society,  I  could 
not  be  silent ;  and  I  lliaiik  God,  amidst  the  conscious- 
ness of  great  weakness  and  imperfection,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  offer  this  humble  tribute,  this  sincere 
though  feeble  testimony,  this  expression  of  heai't-felt 
allegiance,  to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Hu- 
manity, 

Having  stated  the  circumstances  which  have  moved 
me  to  write,  I  ought  to  say,  that  they  do  not  discourage 
me.  Were  darker  omens  lo  gailicr  round  us,  I  should 
not  despair.  With  a  faith  like  his,  who  came  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Great  Deliverer,  I  feel  and  can  say, 
"  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  the  Reign  of  Justice  and 
Disinterested  Love,  "is  at  hand,  and  All  Flesh  shail 
see  the  salvation  of  God."  I  know,  and  rejoice  to 
know,  that  a  power,  mightier  than  the  prejudices  and 
oppression  of  ages,  is  working  on  earth  for  the  world's 
redemption,  the  power  of  Christian  Truth  and  Good- 
ness. It  descended  from  Heaven  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  It  was  manifest  in  his  life  and  death.  From 
his  cross  it  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Its 
mission  is,  "  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bound."  It  has  opened 
many  a  prison-door.  It  is  ordained  to  break  every 
chain.  I  have  faith  in  ils  triumphs.  I  do  i;o!,  cannot 
despair. 
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It  was  my  purpose  to  address  a  chapter  to  the  South, 
but  I  have  thought  fit  to  omit  it.  I  beg,  however,  to  say, 
tlmt  nothing  which  I  have  written  can  have  proceeded 
from  unkind  feeling  towards  the  South  ;  for  in  no  other 
part  of  the  country  have  my  writings  found  a  more  grati- 
fying reception  ;  from  no  other  part  have  I  received 
stronger  expressions  of  Eymjtathy,  To  these  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  insensible.  My  own  feelings,  had  I  consulted 
them,  would  have  led  me  to  stifle  every  expression,  which 
could  give  pain  to  those  from  whom  I  have  received  noth- 
ing but  good- will. 

I  wished  to  suggest  to  the  slave-holders  that  the  ex- 
citement now  prevalent  among  themselves  is  incompara- 
bly more  perilous,  more  fitted  to  stir  up  insurrection, 
than  al!  the  efforts  of  Abolitionists,  allowing  these  to  be 
ever  so  corrupt.  I  also  wished  to  remind  the  men  of 
principle  and  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  the 
necessity  of  laying  a  check  on  lawless  procedures,  in 
regard  to  the  citizens  of  the  North.  We  have  heard  of 
large  subscriptions  at  the  South  for  the  apprehension  of 
some  of  the  Abolitionists  in  the  Free  States,  and  for  the 
ti-ansportation  of  them  to  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
would  meet  tho  fate,  which,  it  is  said,  they  deserve.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  respectable  portion  of  the  slave-holding 
communities  are  not  answerable  for  these  measures.  But 
does  not  policy,  aa  well  as  principle,  require  such  men 
steadily  to  discountenance  them  ?  At  present,  the  Free 
States  have  stronger  sympathies  with  the  South  than  ever 
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before.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  will  suffer  thea 
citizens  to  he  stolen,  exposed  to  violence,  and  murdered 
bj  other  States  ?  Would  not  such  an  outrage  rouse  them 
to  feel  and  act  as  one  man  ?  Would  it  not  identify  the 
Abolitionists  with  our  most  sacied  rijrhts  ?  One  kid- 
napped, murdered  Abolitionist  would  do  laore  for  the 
violent  destruction  of  slavery  fl  an  i  tl  ouaaid  socieCos 
His  name  would  he  sainted.  The  dii  of  h  a  death  would 
be  set  apart  for  solemn,  hettt  ati  img  commemoritiou 
His  btood  would  cry  through  the  la  d  with  a  th  ilhng 
voice,  would  pierce  overy  dwelimg  nd  find  a  response 
in  every  heart.  Do  men,  and.  the  light  if  tlie  present 
day,  need  to  be  told,  that  enthu  a  n  i«  not  i  flame  to  be 
quenched  with  blood  ?  On  tl  s  j  i  t  good  and  wise 
men,  and  the  friends  of  the  coonfiy  at  the  North  and 
South,  can  hold  but  one  opinion  ;  and  it  the  press,  which, 
I  grieve  to  say,  has  kept  an  ominous  silence  amidst  the 
violations  of  law  and  rights,  would  but  speak  plainly  and 
strongly,  the  danger  would  he  past. 

The  views  and  principles,  supported  in  this  short  work, 
will,  of  course,  provoke  much  opposition,  and,  what  I 
greatly  lament,  they  will  escite  the  displeasure  not  only 
of  the  selfish  and  violent,  but  ofgood  and  honorable  men, 
whose  unfavorable  position  hardly  admits  an  impartial 
judgment  of  slavery,  and  renders  them  excessively  sensi- 
tive to  every  exposition  of  it.  I  shall  not,  however,  be  anx- 
ious to  defend  what  I  have  written.  The  principles,  here 
laid  down,  if  true,  will  stiind.  I  should  anticipate  little 
good  from  engaging  in  controversies  with  individuals. 
The  selfish  passions,  awakened  by  such  collisions,  too 
often  prevail  over  the  love  of  truth  ;  and  -svilhout  this,  the 
truth  cannot  be  worthily  maintained.  In  regard  to  slav- 
ery, it  is  peculiarly  important,  that  discussion  should  be 
calm,  general,  unmixed  with  personalities.  In  this  way, 
I  trust  that  the  subject  will  be  better  uaderstood  by  all 
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partiea.  I  should  rejoice  to  be  convinced,  that  slavery  ia 
a  less  debasing  influence  than  I  have  affirmed.  How 
welcome  would  be  brighter  views  of  life  and  of  mankind  ! 
Still,  wo  must  see  things  as  they  are,  and  not  turn  away 
from  the  most  painful  truth. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for 
what  I  have  now  written.  I  represent  no  society,  no 
body  of  men,  no  part  of  the  country.  I  have  written  by 
no  one's  instigation,  and  with  no  one's  encouragement, 
but  solely  from  my  own  convictions.  If  cause  of  offence 
is  given,  the  blame  ought  to  fall  on  me  alone. 


NOTE  FOR  THE  FOURTH  EDITION, 

In  commencing  the  chapter  on  Abolitionism,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  respect  for  the  few  Abolitionists  whom  I  have 
known.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  in  consequence  of 
hearing  and  seeing  more  of  this  body,  I  have  an  increas- 
ing persuasion  of  the  purity  of  purpose,  and  the  moral 
worth  of  its  members  generally.  I  have  spoken  freely 
of  their  errors  ;  but  these  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  their 
virtues  and  sacrifices,  and  especially  ought  not  to  preju- 
dice us  against  the  truths  which  they  contend  for.  We 
must  not  abandon  great  principles,  because  asserted  un- 
wisely. We  must  not  grow  cold  to  a  good  cause,  be- 
cause reproach  is  brought  on  it  by  defenders  who  have 
more  zeal  than  discretion.  Its  dangers  should  attach  us 
to  it  more  closely,  and  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  lead 
its  fiiends  to  the  use  of  means  corresponding  to  its  digni- 
ty, and  fitted  to  insure  its  success. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Means  of  removing  Slavery,  I 
have  expressed  my  fears  as  to  the  result  of  the  experi- 
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menl  now  going  on  in  the  EngKsh  West  Indies.  I  re- 
joice to  say,  that  recent  accounts  from  those  islands  have 
diminished  my  apprehensions.  It  ia  statecl,  that  in  some  of 
the  islands  real  estate  has  risen  in  value  since  the  eman- 
cipation, ami-  that  imports  are  considerably  increased, 
I  have  just  heard,  that  a  West  Indian  planter  residing  in 
this  country,  who  was  strenuously  oppMed  to  the  Act  of 
Emancipation,  speaks  now  of  his  estate  as  more  pro- 
ductive than  formerly.  That  no  disturbance  of  the  peace 
has  followed  this  great  change,  is  well  understood,  and 
this  is  the  essential  point.  Undoubtedly  the  experiment 
is  not  yet  decided,  and  reports  are  to  be  received  with 
ca:ition  ;  hut  the  success  of  the  measure  has  as  yet  sur- 
passed the  expectations  of  all  except  the  Abolitionists. 
As  yet  they  have  proved  the  truest  prophets.  May  events 
set  the  seal  of  truth  on  all  their  predictions  !  This  coun- 
try is  interested  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  success  of 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.  With  this  example' 
before  us,  the  destruction  of  slavery  would  be  as  speedy 


No  part  of  my  book  on  Slavery  seems  to  have  given 
so  much  offence  as  that  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  con- 
jugal infidelity  on  the  pai't  of  the  master  as  increased  by 
slavery.  Of  the  abuse  licaped  on  me  for  this  opinion  I 
shall,  of  course,  say  nothing.  Had  I  received  nothmg 
but  abuse,  the  remarks  now  to  be  made  would  not  be 
offered  to  the  public  ;  but  a  gentleman  of  high  character, 
Mr.  Leigh  of  Virginia,  has  solemnly  protested  against 
my  statement  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
should  do  him  great  wrong  were  I  to  confound  him  with 
the  vulgar  politicians,  too  common  in  Congress  as  wel> 
as  out  of  it,  who  are  ready  to  say  any  thing  and  every 
thing  which  may  serve  their  cause.  Mr.  Leigh  expresses 
his  deliberate  conviction,  that  conjugal  fidelity  is  not  more 
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respected  in  any  part  of  fhe  country  than  in  the  Slave- 
holding  States.  It  will  be  observed^  in  recurring  to  my 
bookj  that  I  said  nothing  of  the  Slave-holding  Stales,  but 
of  slave  countries  generally,  and  fhat  I  argued  not  from 
reports  or  documents,  but  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  from  the  very  nature  <Jf  slavery.  I  feel  as  if 
such  reasoning  could  not  deceive  me  ;  but  I  will  now 
eay,  what  I  forbore  to  say  in  the  first  instance,  that  I 
should  not  have  brought  this  charge  against  slavery,  had 
not  the  general  argument,  drawn  from  human  nature, 
been  corroborated  by  all  the  evidence  which  the  case 
will  well  admit.  In  that  part  of  my  work,  I  expressed 
not  my  own  opinion  alone,  but  the  common,  and  perhaps 
I  should  say  the  universal  opinion  of  the  North,  and,  still 
more,  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  During 
my  whole  hfe,  1  have  not  met  an  individual,  who  has 
questioned,  whether  slavery  exerts  a  disastrous  influence 
on  the  domestic  relations.  I  do  not  believe,  that,  among 
the  well-informed  at  the  North,  an  individual  is  to  be 
found,  who  supposes  fhat  the  obligations  of  marriage  are 
as  much  respected  in  the  Slave-holding  Slates  as  in  the 
Free,  On  reading  Mr.  Leigh's  speech,  1  determined  to 
make  inquiries,  with  the  purpose  of  retracting  my  error  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  if  I  should  find  reason  to  charge  my- 
self with  rashness.  I  have  obtained  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  authority  in  such  a  case  soems  to  me  most  worthy 
of  confidence,  and  in  every  instance  I  have  been  assured 
that  I  have  uttered  only  the  truth.  I  know  not  how  many 
have  spoken  to  me  on  this  point  in  the  most  undoubting 
tone.  In  my  book,  I  have  only  given  expression  to  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  I  as  little  expected  to 
hear  my  correctness  questioned,  as  to  hear  the  existence 
of  slavery  denied.  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  impute 
the  least  unfairness  to  Mr.  Leigh,  who  is  known  among 
us  only  as  a  virtuous  man,  who  does  honor  to  his  country 
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I  preBume,  that,  in  the  comparison  which  he  made  be- 
tween the  Slave-holding  Slates  and  other  parts  of  tho 
country,  he  spoke  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
latter.  I  cannot,  therefore,  I  dare  not,  expunge  from  my 
hook  the  offensive  passage,  though  in  the  revised  edition 
I  have  somewhat  ciianged  its  form.  If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  I  should  rejoice  to  he  able  to  expunge  it. 

I  have  regretted,  that  a  passage,  which  I  prepared  for 
tliis  work  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  was  not  inserted. 
In  the  chapter  of  Explanations,  after  speaking  of  the  ex- 
amples of  moral  and  religious  excellence  to  he  Ibund  in 
the  Slave-holding  States,  I  expressed,  in  a  few  sentences, 
my  deep  sense  of  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  women  of  the  South.  I  wrote  this  passage 
with  a  fervent  heart,  because  it  was  dictated,  in  a  meas- 
ure, by  the  grateful  recollection  of  unwearied  kindnesses 
received  from  woman  during  a'resideoce  in  that  part  of  (he 
country  in  my  youth.  I  should  be  glad  to  publish  it  now, 
had  it  not  been  destroyed  with  the  manuscript  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  for  it  expressed  feelings  whicli  time  baa 
only  strengthened.  After  much  deliberation  I  omitted  it 
in  the  first  edition,  and  did  so  from  considerations  which 
I  cannot  now  approve,  I  feared  that  what  I  had  written 
would  be  set  down  by  strangers  as  a  common-place  of 
flattery.  I  feared  that  I  might  seem  desirous  to  expiate 
by  this  praise  the  censures  contained  in  other  parts  of  the 
book,  desirous  to  shield  myself  from  the  obloquy  to  which 
I  was  exposing  myself  in  publishing  unpopular  truth.  I 
did  on  this  occasion  what  I  have  too  olten  done.  In 
shrinking  from  the  appearance  of  vices  which  I  abhor,  I 
was  unjust  to  my  convictions  and  aUections.  The  reader 
will  excuse  this  reference  to  myself,  when  he  learns  that  I 
have  been  shamelessly  accused  of  casting  reproach  on 
the  purity  of  the  women  at  the  South.  I  should  not,  how- 
ever, have  noticed  this  calumny,  had  not  the  preceding 
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part  of  this  note  almost  compelled  mo  to  refer  to  it.  I 
feel  too  much  about  the  great  suLject  on  which  I  have 
written,  to  be  very  solicitoua  about  what  is  said  of  my- 
self, I  feel  that  I  am  nothing,  that  my  reputation  is  noth- 
ing, in  comparison  with  the  fearful  wrong  and  evil,  which 
I  have  labored  to  expose  ;  and  I  should  count  myself 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  man  or  a  Christian,  if  the  cal- 
umnies of  the  bad,  or  even  the  disapprobation  of  the  good, 
could  fasten  my  thoughts  on  myself  and  turn  me  aside 
from  a  cause,  which,  aa  I  believe,  truth,  humanity,  and 
God  call  me  to  maintiun. 
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LETTER  TO  JAMES  G.  BIBNEY 
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The  FoIIowEhb  letter  wm  proparea  for  "  The  Philanthropist,"  an  ami- 
slaFery  paper,  published  at  Cincinnati,  and  edited  by  James  G.  Birney,  — 

It  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  made  in  that  city  to  suppress  the  anli- 
slavery  parly  by  force.  Mr.  Birney  was  driven  from  Cincinnati,  and  the 
press,  at  which  "The  Philanthropist"  was  printed,  was  broken  up.  A 
particular  aecounl  of  (hie  disgraceful  affair  may  be  found  in  the  "  Narrali™ 
of  the  late  riotous  proceedings  against  the  lihertj  of  tho  press  at  Cincin- 
nati," prepared  by  Mr.  Birnoy  and  his  associates.  The.  following  letl«r, 
besides  appearing  in  "The  Philanthropist,"  has  been  publislied  as  a  pam- 
phlet J"or  distribution  at  tho  West,  aiid  tho  author  now  submits  it  to  the 
community  here  in  the  same  forai,  with  a  few  slight  changeB,  and  with 
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Boston,  jVok.  1,  183a 
Mr  Dear  Sir, 

I  liave  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  personally  j 
but  your  history  and  ivrilings  have  given  me  an  interest 
in  you,  which  induces  and  encourages  me  to  address 
you  with  something  of  the  freedom  of  acquaintance.  I 
feel  myself  attracted  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
freedom,  however  distant ;  and  (vhen  such  are  exposed 
by  their  principles  to  peril  and  loss,  and  stand  firm  in 
the  evil  day,  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  them  my 
sympathy  and  admiration.  The  first  accounts  which 
reached  me  of  the  violence  which  drove  you  from  Cin- 
cinnati, inclined  me  lo  write  to  you  ;  but  your  "  Narra- 
tive of  those  riotous  proceedings,"  which  I  have  lately 
received  and  read,  does  not  permit  me  to  remain  longer 
silent.  The  subject  weighs  much  on  my  mind.  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  relation  to  it,  and  I 
cannot  rest  till  I  yield  to  this  conviction,  till  I  obey 
what  seems  to  me  the  voice  of  God.  I  think  it  best, 
however,  not  to  confine  myself  to  the  outrage  at  Cin- 
cinnati, hut  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  spirit  of  vio- 
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lente  and  pcnecutjon,  «hi(,h  has  broken  out  against  the 
Abol  tion  alb  thiol  oh  tlie  whole  coumry.  This,  I  know, 
will  be  mori,  ctejiablL,  to  you,  ihaii  any  expression  of 
sympathy  w  ih  you  as  an  ii  dividual.  You  look  beyond 
jourself  to  the  t  luse  which  you  have  adopted,  and  to 
tlie  much  ujured  bod)  cf  men,  wiili  whom  you  are  as- 
sociated 

It  IB  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  Abolitionists 
as  Abolitionists  lliej  now  stand  before  the  world  in 
inoihei  chiractei  ai  d  to  this  I  shall  give  my  pi'esent 
attention  Ot  the  i  mer  ts  and  demerits  as  Abolition- 
ists, I  ha\e  formeil)  ■spoken.  In  my  short  work  on 
Slavery,  I  ha\e  e\prea'ied  my  fervent  attachment  to  the 
gieat  end  to  iihch  ihej  are  pledged,  and  at  the  same 
lime  my  diaappiobation  to  a  cerlain  extent,  of  their 
spirit  and  measmes  I  have  no  disposition  to  travel 
over  tbo  ground  again  Had  the  Abolitionists  been  left 
to  pursue  then  obj  h   1     f     d         hi        i, 

aniied  to  them  I  y  1  h  d    h  j  b 

resisted  only  byth  pnf  bkp 

robation,  which  th    1         all  w    I    h    Id  1 
ducement  to  speak     f    h  g  h  p 

censure      But  the       1  fid  h     d 

en  them  to  i  new  j  4b  1  f   n  a 

in  our  hsiorj    if  d       1  by     h   h 

has  been  o]  posed       D  1  b  )      ™  ^         ' 

been  made    not  1  e  1  b     f         d       1 

from  Its  adheiL-nts  1  lb  j  f  p  1  d  1  [ 
which  oui  fatheis  ns  erted  unto  blood,  and  which  our 
national  and  state  go\einments  are  pledged  to  protect 
as  our  most  sa  led  iight  Its  most  conspicuous  advo- 
cates have  been  hunted  and  stoned,  its  meedngs  scatter- 
ed, il3  presses  broken  i  p    and  nothing  but  the  patience, 
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y   and  pdyftsramb        h  d 

r  Th    Ab  1  h  1)     p 

pinll  flmi  fl         Idra 

lip  1  d     gh       f   1        1 

d    1     f  lb  1   1      Tl  y 

fl  tllljllghpl         dh 

1  d  1      lb     )        d  1    and 

1  1   J    1  il  1 

ddfd  II        h  II   11  Ikf 

1   m 
I  1         1  1    1      d  1     I  !j    1      11    1 

fp    m  p  I        1     I!  d         h 

ur       b         1        I  d    1        fi         f     1 

f   1        gl        1  f       d  f    p      h  and   h 

p  I  1     k  I  h  d        1  I 

1  bl  ai  1         1  d  I      1   ra  h 

b  d    1  1  b  1      k     f lb     y 

1    1   y  1  q        d    1         1  11  Ik 

m         dCh  N         1         1      d  If 

hp\Ahl  bd  hy 

h  f        d  f  pp  f  f  1   }  b 

Up  d         d  d         1  b        g 

th  m    y     g  E 

b      d    p  Of       1  I  d  h 

}     1       1   )  b  1      d       f     d 

1  1  b  dy    1  S  ri 

d  f    d        f  f     d  1  11  d 

1         b   b  11  1 

f    ppl         b        11  1      mpl  lb     y        1 

d  y     f  1  mpl       Th  y         1  1  d    p  f 

h        1    1   m  b  p  1  p 

J     p    dy       1  1  f     lb  1       1  1 

f  bl  1  h  11  bj    1  y 
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or  the  few.  To  the  Abolitionists  this  honor 
The  first  systematic  effort  to  strip  the  citizen  of  free- 
dom of  speech  they  have  met  with  invincible  resolution. 
From  my  heart  I  thank  them,  I  am  myself  their  debt- 
or, I  am  not  sure,  tliat  I  should  this  moment  write  in 
safety,  had  they  shrunk  from  the  conflict,  had  they  shut 
their  lips,  imposed  silence  on  their  presses,  and  hid 
themselves  before  their  ferocious  assailants.  I  know  not 
where  these  outrages  would  have  stopped,  had  they  not 
met  resistance  from  their  first  destined  victims.  The 
newspaper  pre'is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  uttered  no  gen- 
uine indignant  rebuke  of  the  wrong-doers,  but  rather 
countenanced,  by  its  gentle  censures,  the  reign  of  Force. 
The  mass  of  the  people  looked  supinely  on  this  new 
tyranny,  under  which  a  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens 
seemed  to  be  sinking.  A  tone  of  denunciation  was  be- 
ginning to  proscribe  all  discussion  of  slavery ;  and  had 
the  spirit  of  violence,  which  selected  associations  as  its 
first  objects,  succeeded  in  this  preparatory  enterprise, 
it  might  have  been  easily  turned  againit  any  and  every 
individual,  who  might  presume  to  agitate  the  unwelcome 
subject.  It  is  hard  to  say,  to  what  outrage  the  fettered 
press  of  the  country  might  not  have  been  reconciled. 
I  thank  the  Aholhionists,  ibat  in  this  evi!  day,  they 
were  true  5o  the  rights  which  the  multitude  were  ready 
to  betray.  Their  purpose  to  suffer,  to  die,  rather  than 
surrender  their  dearest  liberties,  taught  the  lawless,  that 
they  had  a  foe  to  contend  with,  whom  it  was  not  safe 
to  press,  whilst,  like  all  manly  appeals,  it  called  forth 
reflection  and  sympathy  in  the  better  portion  of  the 
community.  In  the  name  of  freedom  and  humanity, 
I  thank  them.  Tbrongh  their  courage,  the  violence, 
which  might  have  furnished  a  precedent  fatal  to  free- 
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dm  1  I  TP     E       tl     1     1  f 

1        lij  Jl  f        mj     s  h    p 

b}  r 

Ot    11  1.  II  b  d        1  1 

d      I  1        f  d  g     h     i(  1   11 

b    d  d      Tl     g  1  1 

pjlard         p         g        d  1}        bl 

d  d  11    1  }     1     Id  b  dj 

p    1         th  J         Id  U  1     1         1  1 

g         1  !        11     1     6  1  J    d  p    d 

1    5  1  I         P  d 

b  11  b  Idh  Bdgml 

d        1  h     p         1  I  I        il         1    1 

d  f  ]   bl  d  pra  d 

11  *lly  hbhbpj 

i  d    m     d  f  1    g      1  f  Ih 

m         J       01  q  1  1      d       f 

11       d        U  p  b        bj  f  d 

Idk  )lp         llld  ddh 

il  11  b  df         d  bj        I       1    1 

f         ffdll  Jb<l!!  I'll 

}1  d        H      J  I        Ih       gl       f 

f      d  If  b  d  d  by  1     f      d 

f        k    1        I   I       1      J    I      J       I  1 

Id  d    g     d     f     II  gl 

H       h  1 1      1    1  gl  b  ui     f        I     Id  1 

k  1  b  )    r  f     d 

Id  k  1  h       )  I 

d  ri  I  h        h        1    h  d 

II  h     \b  h  A        p     pi 

1  bl        b      b         d  w  d     I     1 

lone  so  flagranily  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  libefiy,  tho 
'cry  spirit  of  our  instltiilions,  and   of  which  we  make 
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our  chief  boast.  Who,  let  me  ask,  are  the  men,  whose 
offences  are  so  aggravated,  that  (hey  must  he  denied  the 
protection  ol'  tliu  laws,  and  be  given  up  to  the  worst 
passions  of  llie  multitude  ?  Are  they  profligate  in  prin- 
ciple and  life,  teachers  of  impious  or  servile  doctrines, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  their  race  ?  I  speak  not  from 
vague  rumor,  hut  from  better  means  of  knowledge,  when 
I  say,  that  a  body  of  men  and  women,  more  blameless 
than  the  Abolitionists  in  their  various  relations,  or  more 
disposed  to  adopt  a  rigid  construction  of  tiie  Christian 
precepts,  cannot  be  found  among  us.  Of  their  judi- 
ciousness and  wisdom,  I  do  not  speak  ;  but  I  believe 
they  yield  to  no  party  m  mond  worth.  Their  great 
Clime,  and  one,  which  in  this  land  of  liberty  is  to  be 
punished  above  all  crimes,  is  this,  tlial  they  carry  the 
doctrine  of  human  eq^uality  to  its  full  extent,  that  ihey 
plead  vehemently  for  the  oppressed,  that  they  as'-ail 
wrong-doing  however  sanctioned  by  opinion  or  intrench- 
ed behind  wealth  and  power,  that  their  zeal  for  human 
rights  is  without  measure,  that  they  associate  themselves 
fervently  with  the  Christians  and  philanthropists  of  oth- 
er countries  against  the  worst  relic  of  barbarous  times. 
Such  is  ibe  offence,  against  which  mobs  are  arrayed, 
and  which  is  counted  so  flagrant,  that  a  summary  jus- 
bee,  too  indignant  to  wah  for  the  tardy  progress  of 
tribunals,  must  take  the  punishment  into  hs  own  bands. 

How  strange  in  a  free  country,  that  (be  men,  from 
whom  the  liberty  of  speech  is  to  be  lorn,  are  those  who 
use  it  in  pleading  for  freedom,  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  vindication  of  human  rights  !  What  a  spectacle 
is  presented  to  the  world  by  a  republic,  in  which  sen- 
tence of  proscription  is  passed  on  chizens,  who  labor, 
by  addressing  men's  consciences,  to  enforce  dm  truth, 
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io  de  potism  Exclude  all  enterprises  which  may  iiaie 
e;il  results,  and  hunun  Lie  will  siagnate  Wise  men 
are  nol  easil)  deferred  by  diffiLulties  and  perils  Irom  a 
course  ol  action,  which  piomises  gieat  good  Lspe 
ciaily  when  justice  and  humanity  cij  iloud  for  the  le- 
niovai  of  an  PDOimous  social  evil,  it  is  unworihv  of  men 
and  Chiihinns  to  let  the  imagination  lun  not  a.mong  pos 
Bible  dangers,  instead  of  rousing  ettrj  eiierg}  ol  iiimd 
to  study  how  the  e\il  may  he  taken  twaj  and  the 
penis,  which  accompany  bLneficial  changes,  maj  be 
escaped 

As  to  the  tharge  brought  agtn&t  the  \bolitionisls, 
of  stilling  up  inauirection  at  the  &outh,  I  hue  ne\  ci 
met  the  shidow  of  a  pioof  that  tins  nefinous  pro|ect 
was  nieditited  bj  a  single  membci  of  their  bodj  The 
accusation  is  repelled  by  then  chaiactcrs  and  principles 
as  well  as  by  facts  ,  nor  can  I  eanilj  concene  ol  i  sane 
man  givint;  it  behef  As  to  the  "  tendency  '  of  then 
measures  to  thi'-  tesult,  it  is  such  onlj  as  we  ha\e  seen 
to  belong  to  all  human  affairs,  and  such  as  maj  easilj 
be  guaided  agai  ist  The  truth  is  that  any  exposition 
oi  bla^er\,  no  matter  from  whom  it  may  come,  may 
chince  to  lavoi  revolt  It  may  chance  to  fdil  into  the 
hands  of  a  finatic,  who  maj  think  himself  summoned 
bj  Heaven  to  remove  violentJj  this  gieat  wrong,  oi  it 
may  happen  to  reach  iJie  hut  of  some  intelligent  daring 
slave,  who  may  think  himself  called  to  be  the  avenger 
of  his  race.  All  things  are  possible.  A  casual,  inno- 
cent remark  in  conversation,  may  put  wild  projects  into 
thfc  unbalanced  or  disordered  mind  of  some  hearer. 
Must  we  then  live  in  perpetual  silence  ?  Do  fcuch 
"chances  make  it  our  duty  to  shut  our  lips  on  the  subjeci 
of  an    enormous   wrong,   and    never   to   send  from  the 
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press  a  repiobition  of  the  eul  ■*  The  truth  is,  diat  the 
great  danger  to  the  sla\  e  holder  comes  from  slavery 
itself,  from  the  silent  innovalions  of  time,  from  political 
conflicts  and  convulsions,  and  not  from  the  nritmgs  of 
strangera  I  readilj  grint  tint  the  \bolitiomsts,  m  con- 
sequence of  then  numbei  ami  then  'ijstematic  and  pub- 
lic efforts,  are  moie  hkely  to  be  heaid  of  by  the  slate, 
than  a  sohiary  individml  who  espouses  his  cause  But 
vyhen  I  consider,  how  steadily  ihej  have  condemned 
the  resort  to  for(e  on  the  pait  of  the  oppiessed,  nhen 
I  consider  what  power  the  inaater  possesses  of  exclud- 
ing incendiary  influences,  if  such  are  threatened  from 
abroad  ;  when  I  remember,  that,  during  the  late  unpar- 
alleled excitement  at  the  South,  not  a  symptom  of  re- 
volt appeared  ;  and  when  to  all  this,  I  add  the  strongly 
manifested  purpose  of  the  Free  States  to  put  forlh  their 
power,  if  required,  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection, 
it  seems  to  me  that  none  hut  the  most  dehcale  nerves 
can  be  disturbed  by  the  movements  of  the  Abolitionists. 
Can  any  man,  who  has  a  sense  of  character,  affect  to 
believe,  that  the  tendency  of  Abolitionism  to  stir  up  a 
servile  war,  is  so  palpable  and  resistless  as  to  require 
the  immediate  application  of  Force  for  its  suppression, 
as  to  demand  the  substitution  of  mobs  for  the  action  of 
law,  as  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  right 
of  the  citizen  ? 

As  to  the  other  charge,  that  the  measures  of  the 
Abolitionists  endanger  our  National  Union,  and  must 
therefore  be  put  down  by  any  and  every  means,  it  is 
weaker  than  die  former.  Against  whom  has  not  tliis 
charge  been  hurled  .''  What  party  among  us  has  not 
been  loaded  with  this  reproach  ?  Do  not  we  at  the 
North   almost  unanimously  believe,    that  the  spirit  and 
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does  not  see,  that  these  apologies  for  lawless  force,  if 
tbey  have  any  vahdity,  will  bring  every  good  man  un- 
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world  shows  us,  that  a  culpable  blindnes'  m  regard  to 
one  cla^s  ol  obligations  ma)  consist  with  a  sincere  rev- 
erence foi  rel  gioub  and  moral  priiiciplei,  as.  fai  as  they 
are  under'-lood  In  eilimatu  g  men  characters  we 
must  npvcr  lorget  the  disTJ\  ntaa;es  undei  nliich  they 
labor  bhierj,  upheld  as  it  is  at  the  South,  by  the 
deepest  prejudices  of  ed  tea  oi  by  the  sanct  tn  of  laws, 
by  the  piesciiption  of  agLa,  ^^d  by  real  d  liicult  es  at- 
tending emancipation,  cannot  easil)  be  tiei^ed  in  that 
regmn  as  it  appears  to  inoie  di'itant  and  inpiitnl  ob 
serveis  The  batelidnes  oi  llio  "ijstem  o  ght  to  be 
stiongly  e'^posed,  and  i  ciiinc  t  be  exposed  toe  =tro  a;l)  , 
but  ihis  hatefuhieis  mu  t  not  be  itnthel  to  <ill  nho  sis 
tain  shveiy  There  ire  pure  and  gcnnious  sp  i  at 
the  '^outb,  and  the\  aie  to  be  honmed  the  nioie  foi 
the  sore  trials  amid  t  vhch  their  virtues  have  gained 
strength  The  Abol  tioms  s  m  the  i  zeal,  seen  1o  ha\e 
oveilooked  these  ti  itlis  in  a  great  degree  ind  bj  their 
intolerance  towtids  the  slave  holder,  have  a\\akened 
towaids  him  S}m|athj  ralhei  than  tndigmtion  indneak 
ened  the  effect  of  their  just  imectives  against  the  sjstena 
whi  hie  iphilds 

I  th  nk  too  ihit  ihej  aie  chaiE;eable  with  a  like  intol 
erance   to\\  rds   those  in  the  Fiee  State  ,  who  opiose 
them    oi  who  rcfise  to  paiticipate  m  then  operat  ona 
They  have  been  apt  to  set  down  opposition  to  them 
sehes  a^  efjunalent  to  attachment  to  slavery      ReE;aif! 
ma;  then  oun  dogmas  as  the  only  true  faith   and  m  d  in_^ 
their  own  zeal  tht  <'t  idard  (  f  a  true  interest  m  the  o] 
pressed    ihe^  ha\e  been  aft  to  cast  scomdd  looks  and 
reproaches   on  tho  e  who  have  spoken  in  dou!  t  or  di 
pleasure    of    their    movenienfs.      This  has   made    them 
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many  foes,  They  have  been  too  belligerent  to  make 
friends.  I  do  not  mean  in  these  remarks,  that  the  Ab- 
olitionists have  had  nothing  to  blame  in  their  opponents. 
Among  these,  are  not  a  few  deserving  severe  reprehen- 
sion, and  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  them  from  it.  But 
the  great  mass,  who  have  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  have  been  governed  by  pure 
motives.  If  ihey  have  erred,  they  have  not  erred  vvii- 
lingiy,  or  from  the  influence  of  low  and  servile  passions. 
They  have  consequently  been  wronged  by  the  treatment 
they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Abolitionists, 
and  men  are  not  brought  over  by  wrongs  to  a  good 
cause. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  no  desire  to  shield  the  unwor- 
thy among  ourselves.  AVe  have  those,  whose  opposition 
to  Abolitionism  has  been  wicked,  and  merits  reproba- 
tion. Such  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes,  forming  in- 
deed a  minority  in  each,  yet  numerous  enough  to  deserve 
attention  and  to  do  much  harm.  Such  are  to  he  found 
in  what  is  called  the  highest  class  of  society,  that  is, 
among  the  rich  and  fashionable  ;  and  the  cause  is  obvi- 
ous. The  rich  and  fashionable  belong  to  the  same  caste 
with  the  slave-holder ;  and  men  are  apt  to  symparfiize 
with  their  own  caste  more  readily  than  with  those  be- 
neath them.  The  slave  is  too  low,  too  vulgar,  to  awak- 
en interest  in  those,  who  abhor  vulgarity  more  than 
oppression  and  crime,  and  who  found  all  their  self- 
admiration  on  the  rank  tliey  occupy  in  the  social  scale. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  on  the  rich  or  fashionable, 
as  a  class,  this  moral  degradation  ;  but  among  them  are 
the  worshippers  of  high  degree,  who  would  think  their 
dignity  soiled,  by  touching  the  cause  of  a  menial,  de- 
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graded  race   and  who  load  it    adsocites  wiih  ndiculo 
and  scoin 

Then,  in  the  commercia!  cla&b,  there  are  unworthy 
opposers  of  Abohtionism  Ihcn,  aie  those,  whoie  in- 
terests rouse  them  to  i\iihilarid  e\eiy  moiemfnt,  ivhioh 
maj  offend  tht  South  Ihej  hive  profitable  connex- 
ions \iiih  the  'ihii  holder  «hich  mu  t  not  be  endan 
geied  bj  expiP'^'^  ons  of  sjmpadij  nith  the  slave  dain 
IS  tlieir  god,  and  they  saf'iiGce  on  this  altar  without 
compunction  the  lights  and  happmeas  T5f  their  fellon 
creature?  To  such,  the  philanthropj ,  which  would 
break  every  chain,  is  fanaticism,  or  a  pretence.  Nothing 
in  their  own  souls  helps  them  to  comprehend  the  fervor 
of  men,  who  feel  for  the  wronged,  and  who  hazard  prop- 
erty and  life  in  exposing  die  wrong.  Your  "  Narrative 
of  the  Riotous  Proceedings  at  Cincinnati,"  shows  to 
what  a  fearful  extent  the  spirit  of  humanity',  justice,  and 
freedom  may  be  supplanted  by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain. 
This,  however,  cannot  surprise  us.  Our  present  civil- 
ization is  characterized  and  tainted  by  a  devouring  gree- 
diness of  wealth ;  and  a  cause,  which  asserts  right 
Against  wealth,  must  stir  up  bitter  opposition,  especially 
in  cities  where  this  divinity  is  most  adored.  Every 
large  city  will  furnish  those,' who  would  sooner  rivet 
the  chain  on  the  slave  than  lose  a  commission,  or  re- 
trench an  expenditure.  I  would  on  no  account  inti- 
mate, that  such  men  constitute  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mercial class.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  a  more  honorable 
spirit  prevails  in  the  community  which  falls  more  imme- 
diately under  my  nodce.  Still,  the  passion  for  gain  is 
everywhere  sapping  pure  and  generous  feeling,  and 
everywhere  raises  up   bitter    foes    against   any  reform 
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ivhich  may  threaten  to  turn  aside  a  stream  of  wealth. 
I  sometimes  feel  as  if  a   great  social  revolution  were 
necessary  to  break  up  our  present  mercenary  civiliza- 
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stand  ready  to  eclio  all  the  vituperations  of  the  slave- 
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holder  agaimt  the  act«  e  enemies  of  slavery  in  the  Frea 
Slates 

For  these  \ariou'*  descriptions  ol  selhsh  opponents  of 
Aholitionisni,  I  makp  no  apologj  Let  tliem  he  visited 
with  just  rebuke  But  the) ,  after  all,  form  hut  a  small 
part  of  that  great  hody  in  ihe  Free  States  who  look  oa 
the  present  anti-slai  ery  movement  ViJth  distrust  and  dis- 
approhation  The  vi^t  majority  in  the  Free  Slates, 
who  reluse  communion  with  you,  are  not  tctuited  by 
base  considerations  'Ihe  fcai  of  a  seriile  war,  the 
fear  of  political  convulsion^,  a  perception  of  the  diiS- 
culcies  of  great  =ociai  changes  lelf  distru^it,  a  dread  of 
rashncis,  these,  and  the  like  motives,  have  great  mflu- 
ence  m  deterring  multitudes  irom  giving  their  counte- 
nance to  whit  seem  to  J:hem  vioLnt  movements  lor  the 
ibohuon  of  slav  ery  That  a  ciilpible  insensibilitj  to  the 
evds  and  wrongs  of  this  nefarious  mstitutinn  is  too  com- 
mon in  the  chss  of  which  I  nO'V  speak,  I  do  not  mein 
to  denj  Still,  how  vast  a  proportion  of  the  intelli- 
gence, vutue,  and  piety  of  the  country  is  to  he  found  in 
their  ranks  '  To  speak  of  them  shghtl},  contemptu- 
oustj ,  bitterly,  is  to  do  great  wrong,  and  such  speaking, 
I  fear,  ha?  brought  much  reproach  on  Abolitionism 

The  motives  which  have  induced  me  to  make  this 
long  communication  to  }00  will  not,  I  tiust,  he  njisun- 
dersiood  I  earnestly  desiie,  mv  dear  Sir,  thit  jou 
■»nd  jour  associates  will  hold  fast  ihe  light  of  fiee  dis 
cusaion  by  speech  and  the  press,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  JOU  wil!  e-icrcisp  it  as  Chrisliani,  and  as  friends  of 
youi  race  That  you.  Sir,  wiU  not  fnl  in  these  du 
ties,  I  rejoice  to  hdipve  \ccept  mj  humble  tribute 
of  lespert  and  admiratii  n  for  voui  disintne  tednLss,  foi 
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your  faithfulness  to  your  com  ictions,  under  the  peculiar 
sacrifices  to  which  vou  hate  been  called  It  is  my 
pra)er,  that,  b)  calm,  fearless  persevertnce  in  well 
doing,  >on  ma\  guide  and  incite  imny  to  a  hke  virtue 

It  ma)  be  aa  d,  that  it  is  oas^  lor  one,  livine;,  as  I 
do,  at  1  distance  from  d  uie;pr,  living  in  prosperity  and 
ea'ie  to  preach  exposure  and  sufleiing  to  jou  ind  jour 
Iriendb  I  can  on]>  iiy  in  leplj,  that  I  h\  down  no 
lule  for  oihers,  which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  binding  on 
imielf  What  I  should  do  in  the  hour  of  perd  mav  be 
uncerlain  ,  but  what  I  ou^ht  to  do  is  plain  What  I 
de=ire  to  do,  is  known  to  the  Seaichei  ot  all  hearts  It 
IS  mj  earnest  desire,  tiiat  prospeiity  m-iy  not  unnerve 
me,  that  no  suiFLune;  ni-i)  shake  my  constancy  m  a  cause 
which  my  heait  approves  I  sometnnej  mdeed  fear  for 
mjseif,  when  I  think  of  uutiied  persecutions  I  know 
not  what  weaknesses  the  presence  of  gieat  danger  maj 
call  forth  But  in  my  most  drhberdte  moments,  I  see 
nothing  worth  bvini;  for,  but  the  diiine  vutue  which 
endures  and  'iurrenders  ill  things  for  truth,  duly,  ind 
mankind  I  look  on  reproach,  po\erty,  per-secution, 
and  death,  as  light  evils  compared  with  unfaithfulness  to 
puie  and  geneious  principles,  to  the  spirit  of  Chri'.t,  and 
(0  the  will  of  God  With  these  impressions,  I  ought 
not  to  be  deiened  by  self  distrust,  or  by  my  distance 
fiom  danger,  from  summoning  and  cheenng  others  to 
conflict  with  evil  Chnstnnity,  ab  I  regard  it,  is  de- 
signed throughout  to  fortify  us  for  this  warfare  Its 
great  lesson  ii  self  saciifice  Its  distinguishins;  spirit  is 
Pivme  Philanthropj  suffering  on  the  cross  The  Cross, 
the  ^loss  this  IS  the  badg;p  and  standaid  of  our  rehgion 
T  honor  all  who  beai  it      I  1  ok  with  scorn  on  the  self 
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ish  greatness  of  this  world,  and  with  pily  on  the  most 
gifted  and  prosperous  in  the  struggle  for  office  and  pow- 
er ;  but  I  look  with  reverence  on  the  obscurest  man, 
who  suffers  for  the  right,  who  is  true  to  a  good  but  per- 
secuted cause. 

With  these  sentiments,  I  subscribe  myself  your  sin- 
cere friend, 

William  E.  Chankihg. 
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NOTE. 

As  the  preceding  letter  was  prepared  for  a  newspaper, 
I  was  obliged,  by  the  nariowness  of  my  limits,  to  pass 
over  sorae  topics,  on  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
oiler  a  few  remark',  — In  expressing  my  conviction  of 
the  moral  woitk  of  the  Abolitionists,  I  wished  to  say,  that 
they  are  in  danger,  as  a  body,  of  forfeiting  this  praise. 
Let  them  gather  numbers  and  strength,  and  they  may  be 
expected  to  degeaerate.  The  danger  is  greater,  now 
that  they  have  begun  to  add  the  ballot-box,  or  political 
action,  to  their  other  modes  of  operation.  It  is  one  of 
the  evils  attending  associations  and  an  argument  against 
them,  that,  by  growing  popular,  they  attract  to  themselves 
unworthy  members,  lose  their  original  simplicity  of  pur- 
pose, become  aspiring,  and  fall  more  and  more  under  the 
control  of  pbpular  leaders.  Intriguers  will  never  be 
wanting  to  pi'ess  them,  if  possible,  into  the  service  of  one 
or  another  of  the  great  parties  which  divide  the  country, 
and  by  becoming  political  machines,  they  only  increase 
the  confusion  of  public  alTairs. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  letter,  of  "the  fettered  press" 
of  the  country,  a  subject  of  much  moral  interest.  The 
newspaper  press  is  fettered  among  «s  by  its  dependence 
on  subscribers,  among  whom  there  are  not  a  few  intoler- 
ant enough  to  withdraw  their  patronage,  if  an  editor  give 
publicity  to  articles  which  contradict  their  cherished 
opinions,  or  shock  their  party  prejudices,  or  seem  to 
clash  with  their  interests.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  few 
newspapers  can  be  expected  to  afford  to  an  unpopular  in- 
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dividual  01  party  however  philanthropic  or  iri'eproach- 
able  an  opportunilj  of  being  beaitl  by  the  public.  Edi- 
tors engage  in  their  vocation  like  other  men,  for  a  support; 
and  communications  which  \  ill  tl  in  their  subacriplioa- 
hsts  will  of  course  find  little  fa^or  tt  their  haink.  Much 
reptoach.is  sometimes  lhrfi\;n  on  them  for  their  want  of 
motal  independence  but  the  roit  of  the  evil  lies  in  the 
intoleiance  of  the  coiiiraunilj  O  lb  lesult  of  this  state 
of  things  H,  thai  tlm  newspaper  press  fails  of  one  of  its 
cliief  duties  tthich  is  to  9l(,m  corrupt  opinion,  to  stay  tho 
excesses  of  popular  passions  It  generally  swells,  seldom 
airests  the  viokiice  ot  the  muUitude  Tlie  very  subjects, 
on  whn,h  tho  public  mind  may  most  need  to  be  reformed, 
are  most  likely  to  be  excluded  lioni  its  columns.  Another 
evil  result  is,  the  increase  of  the  number  and  violence  of 
parties  Conscientious  men  who  cannot  obtain  a  heaving 
through  the  commMi  ncwipaj  eis,  are  cojnpelled  to  league 
feir  the  fcuppoit  of  papers  of  their  own,  and,  in  speaking 
thtough  these  organs  they  aie  templed  to  an  extrava- 
gance  and  bitterness  which  they  would  have  shunned,  had 
thei  used  other  vehicles  It  maj  be  doubted,  whether 
Abolitionism  would  have  taken  the  form  of  organized  and 
afTihaled  sicieties  il  the  subject  of  slavery  could  have 
been  discussed  in  the  common  papers  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  other  topics  1  hat  Abolitionism  has  owed  not  a 
httle  of  its  asperity  to  il-j  haMng  bten  proscribed  from 
the  beginning  and  to  its  having  been  denied  the  common 
modes  of  addressing  the  puUie  mmd,  I  cannot  doubt. 
Toleration  seems  to  be  the  U-^t  \  irtae  which  individuals 
OP  communities  iearn  Oi  e  «  old  think,  that  experience 
had  sufficiently  taight  men  that  peraecution  is  not  the 
way  to  put  down  opinions  The  selfish  may  indeed  be 
di  she  at  tone  d  hj  opposition  but  conscientious  men  are 
strfngthened  by  it  in  t'mi  mictions.  Persecution 
diives  and  knitb  then  tt     U  aiil  when  formed  into  a 
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party  by  this  bond,  their  zeal  bccomna  more  intense,  their 
prejudices  more  inveterate,  their  opinions  more  extrava- 
gant, tbeir  means  more  violent,  than  if  ihey  had  contin- 
ued to  be  scattered  through  the  community.  If  Aboli- 
tionism should  convulse  the  country,  as  some  seem  to 
fear,  a  large  share  of  the  blame  will  belong  to  that  in- 
tolerance, which  has  heaped  on  the  most  respectable 
men  every  epithet  of  scorn  and  vituperation,  and  has 
driven  them  to  assume  a  separate  and  belligerent  attitude 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  greater  good  to  a  city, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  by  men  of  superior 
ability  and  moral  independence,  who  should  judge  all 
parties  and  public  measures  by  the  standard  of  the  Chris- 
tian law,  who  should  tincompromisingly  speak  the  truth 
and  adhere  to  the  Right,  who  should  make  it  their  steady 
aim  to  form  a  just  and  lofty  public  sentiment,  and  who 
should  at  the  same  lime  give  to  upright  and  honorable 
men  an  opportunity  of  makinj;  known  their  opinions  on 
matters  of  general  interest,  however  opposed  to  the  opin- 
ions and  passions  of  the  day.  In  the  present  stage  of 
society,  when  newspapers  form  the  reading  of  all  classes, 
and  the  chief  reading  of  multitudes,  the  importance  of 
Ihe  daily  press  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  instrumenfs  al  wui-k  among  us.  It  may  iiad 
should  lake  rank  anuiig  the  most  effecluat  means  of  so- 
cial order  and  improvement.  It  is  a  power,  which  should 
be  wielded  by  the  best  minds  in  the  community.  The 
office  of  editor  is  t'ne  of  solemn  responsibility,  and,  the 
community  should  encourage  the  most  gifted  and  virtuous 
men  to  assume  it,  by  liberally  recompensing  their  labor, 
and  by  according  to  them  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech,  without  which  no  mind  puts  forth  all  its  vigor, 
and  which  the  highest  mindy  rank  among  their  dearest 
rights  and  blessings. 
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In  speaking  of  the  unworthy  opponents  of  Abolitionism 
in  the  preceding  letter,  I  proposed  to  aay  something  of 
those  unhappy  men,  who,  in  one  part  of  our  country, 
have  proclaimed  Slavery  to  be  a  good,  a  (domestic  bless- 
ing, and  an  essential  support  or  condition  of  free  institu- 
tions. But  I  felt  that  I  could  not  easily  apeak  on  this 
point  in  measured  terms  ;  and  in  such  cases  I  prefer 
silence,  unless  a  ciear  conviction  of  duty  forbids  it.  Hap- 
pily this  detestable  doctrine  needs  no  effort  to  expose  it ; 
for  it  carries  its  refutation  in  its  own  absurdity,  and  in  its 
repugnaTice  to  all  moral  and  religious  feeling.  The 
Southern  States  would  be  grievously  wronged  by  being 
made  responsible  for  this  insane  estiinate  of  Slavery.  It 
is  confined,  I  trust,  to  a  small  number,  who  have  been 
hardy  enough  to  set  at  defiance  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  and  civilized  world,  and  whom  nothing  but 
oblivion  can  screen  from  tliat  condemning  sentence,  which 
future  times  will  pass  more  and  more  sternly  on  the  ad- 
vocates of  oppression,  on  the  foes  of  freedom  and  Human 
rights. 
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THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS 
TO    THE   UNITED   STATES. 


My  Dear  Sir, 

I  trust  that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  which  I  take 
in  thus  publicly  addressing  you.  If  you  could  look 
inio  my  heart,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  condemn  me. 
You  would  discover  the  motives  of  this  act,  in  my  rs- 
spect  for  your  eminent  powers,  and  in  my  couBdence 
that  you  are  disposed  to  use  them  for  the  honor  and  hap- 
piness of  your  country.  Were  you  loss  distinguished, 
or  less  worthy  of  distinction,  I  should  not  trouble  you 
with  this  letter.  I  write  you,  because  I  am  persuaded, 
that  your  great  influence,  if  exerted  in  promoting  just 
views  on  the  subject  of  this  communication,  would  ac- 
complish a  good,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  in  the 
country  is  equal.  I  am  bound,  in  frankness,  Co  add 
another  reason  for  addressing  you.  I  hope  that  your 
name,  prefixed  to  this  letter,  may  secure  to  it  an  access 
to  some,  perhaps  to  many,  who  would  turn  away,  were 
its  thoughts  presented  In  a  more  general  form.  Perhaps 
by  this  aid  it  may  scale  the  barrier,  which  now  excludes 
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from  the  South  a  certain  class  of  the  wntii^s  of  the 
North  I  am  suie  yom  hospiiality  would  wekome  nie 
to  Kentucky,  and  your  well  known  geierosnj,  I  be- 
heve,  v\  11  consent  hat  I  shoild  use  joui  name,  to  gain 
a  lieaiing  m  that  and  tl  e  neighbourna;  States 

It  13  with  great  reluctance  that  I  enter  on  the  topic  of 
tills  leltci  My  tastes  ind  hdh  ts  incline  mc  to  veiy 
difieient  objects  ol  thought  and  exeition  I  had  hoped, 
tint  I  should  nuer  again  feel  mjself  nlled  to  tike  part 
in  the  agitations  and  e\citmg  discu'^sions  ol  the  da}, 
especnlly  in  those  of  a  political  charactei  I  dc^ne 
nothing  so  much  as  to  de\ole  what  remains  of  lile  to  the 
studj  and  exposition  of  great  principles  and  universal 
triitlis  But  the  subject  of  Tevaa  weighs  heaiilj  on 
mj  miud,  aid  I  caniot  hake  it  oft  lo  me,  it  is  more 
than  a  pol  tical  question  It  belongs  eminenllj  to  monis 
aAJ  religion  I  hate  hoped,  that  the  attention  of  the 
pubhc  would  he  called  to  it  bj  some  more  powpiful 
\  oice  T  hat  e  postponed  w  ritmg  until  the  nat  oral 
legi  lature  is  abaut  to  commence  the  important  se  sion, 
m  which,  it  IS  thought  th  s  sibject  maj  be  decided 
Cut  no  one  speaks  aid  theielore  I  cannot  be  silent 
Should  Texas  be  annexed  to  our  countiy  I  fee!  that  I 
could  not  for§  \a  myself  if,  with  m^  deep,  solenn  im- 
pies'iioni,  I  should  do  nothing  to  aiut  the  ev  1  I  c-rn 
not  ea'iilj  bel  p\  e  that  th  s  disastrous  measui  e  is  to  be 
adapted,  e  pec  ally  at  the  proient  moment  The  an 
nexation  ot  Texas,  under  exi  ting  circumsta  ices  p  ould 
be  nore  than  rishness  it  would  he  madne-.  That 
opposition  to  It  must  exist  at  the  '^oulh  as  well  as  at 
the  Noith  I  can  lot  doubt  Still  there  is  a  ^enetal  im 
pression,  thit  gieat  efforts  will  be  made  to  accompl  sh 
this  object  at  the  approaching  session  of  C<  ngres*;,  and 
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ihal  nothing  bitt  strenuous  resistance  can^pievent  their 
surcebs  I  must  write,  iherefoie,  as  if  the  dangei  were 
reil  and  imminent  ,  and  if  anj  should  think  that  I  am 
belrajed  into  undue  earnestnesa  by  a  false  alarm,  ihey 
mil  lemember  that  iheie  are  cucuni^itances,  in  which 
e\ceab  ol  Mgilince  is  a  lutue 

In  the  course  of  this  diicussion,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
speak  CO  one  topic,  which  can  hardly  be  treated  so  as  lo 
gne  no  ofleuLe  I  im  satisfied  thit  in  thi'i,  as  in  all 
cases,  it  1^1  best,  safest,  as  well  is  most  right  and  honor- 
able, to  speak  freelj  and  plainlj  Nothing  is  to  be 
gamed  by  caution,  citcumlocution,  pKusible  softenings 
of  language,  and  othei  aiis,  which,  in  destroying  confi- 
dence, defeat  then  own  end  In  discussions  of  an  irii- 
tating  nature,  the  tiue  way  of  doing  good  is,  to  pmilj 
omseUes  from  all  unworthy  motives,  to  cherish  diiinter- 
ested  senUments  and  unaflected  good-wiil  towards  those 
from  whom  we  differ,  and  then  to  leave  the  mind  to  utter 
Itself  naturally  and  sponlaneouslj  How  far  I  have  pie- 
pared  myself  for  mj  work,  by  this  seh-puribcation,  it 
becomes  not  me  to  say  ,  but  this  I  may  say,  that  I  am 
not  conscious  of  the  '^hghtest  aspeiitj  of  feeing  towards 
any  party  oi  any  individual  I  hive  no  private  interests 
to  seive,  no  priiatt.  passions  to  giatif)  The  strength 
of  my  conviction  may  be  expressed  m  strong,  perhaps 
unguarded  langua|,e  ,  but  this  want  of  caution  is  the  re 
suit  of  the  consciousness,  that  I  have  no  purpose  oi 
feeling  which  I  need  conceal 

I  shall  in  one  tespect,  depait  fiom  the  ireedom  of  a 
lettei  I  shall  arrange  mj  thoughts  under  distinct  heads  , 
and  I  shall  do  this,  because  I  wish  to  put  my  reader  in 
full  possession  of  my  news  I  wish  to  use  no  vague 
declamation,  to  spread,  no  vague  alarm,  but  to  bring  out 
16* 
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as  cleiirly  as  possible  the  precise  points  of  objection  fa 
the  measure  I  oppose.* 

I.  We  have  a  strong  argument  against  annexing 
Texas  to  tlie  United  States,  in  the  Criminality  of  the 
revolt  which  threa'.en3  to  sever  that  country  from  Mex- 
ico. On  ihh  point  our  citizens  need  light.  The  Texan 
insurrection  i3  seriously  regarded  by  many  amoug  us 
as  a  struggle  of  the  oppressed  for  freedom.  The  Texan 
revolution  is  thought  to  resemble  our  own.  Our  own  is 
contaminated  by  being  brouglit  into  such  relationship, 
and  we  owe  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves  a  disclaimer 
of  affinity  with  this  new  repubhc.  The  Texan  revolt, 
if  regarded  in  its  causes  and  its  means  of  success,  is 

*  T(  may  be  well  ta  state  the  principal  authorities  on  which  I  re];  Tor  the 
statements  in  this  letter.  I  am  most  jadebted,  perhaps,  Co  an  article  oa 
Melico  a].d  Teias,  in  the  Julj  numbSrof  the  North  American  Rei-iew  for 
the  jaar  1838,  Thia  arUcle,  as  I  understood  at  the  lime,  was  written  hj 
an  enlightened  and  reapBCted  citiien  of  the  Sooth.  The  quotations  in  the 
first  bead  of  this  letter,  without  a  marginal  reference,  are  tiken  from  thia 
tract,  will)  a  few  unimportant  eiceptlons.  I  have  nlsa  made  use  of  a 
pamphlet,  besring  the  title  of  the  "  War  in  Texas,"  written  by  Mr.  Benja- 
min Land;,  a  man  af  unimpeachable  character,  and  who  professes  to  have 
given  particular  attention  to  the  subject.  With  his  reasonings  and  opin- 
ions, 1  have  nothing  to  do;  but  his  statement  of  facia  has  been  represented 
to  me  39  worth;  of  fult  credit,  I  liave  also  consulted  a  "  History  of  Teias, 
by  David  B.  Edwards."  I  know  not  (hat  thia  has  famished  me  any  tiling 
of  impottance.  But,  b;  its  undesigned  coincidence,  it  corroborates  the 
preceding  articles.    M;  chief  reliance,  however,  is  not  on  books,  but  on 

raon;  borne  to  them  by  the  whole  people.    This  is  a  slnguiiily  uneiocp- 

the  press  of  the  country,  and  unfavorable  accounts  could  not  have  obtained 
general  currency,  without  a  foundation  in  truth.  Let  me  add,  that  b;  "  the 
North,"  I  understai.d  in  this  letter  all  the  Freo  Slates,  and  b;  "  Iho  South." 
all  the  Slave-holding  States  eiicept  where  the  leroiB  are  plainly  rcslricled 
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ciimiiial  ;  and  we  ought  in  no  way  to  become  partakers 
iiV*its  guih.  You,  I  doubt  not,  are  iamiliai  wiih  its  his- 
tory ;  but  for  die  benefit  of  =ome,  into  whose  hands  this 
lettei  ma)  lall,  I  wiJl  gn  e  the  leading  faUs 

Ihe  fir'it  grant  of  hnd  m  i'exas  to  oui  cuizens  was 
niide  undei  the  Royal  (jo^eiiiment ,  and,  m  accepting 
It,  the  obligation  was  expiessly  mciured,  ot  'iubniiisiou 
to  the  civil  and  religious  deipoUsm  which  then  ciushed 
tile  cguntiy  It  «is  understood,  that  the  settlers  hciq 
to  adopt  the  Lalhoiic  futh,  and  to  confoim  ra  all  other 
respects  to  the  instituiionB  ol  Mexico  Undci  the  rev- 
olutionarj  goveinnients,  which  succeeded  the  Idll  ot  the 
a^ianish  power,  the  originai  giant  \vas  (onfiimcd,  and 
new  oncb  made,  on  condition  of  subjection  to  the  laws 
ot  the  hnd  J.  he  iprms  were  veij  liberal,  e-^cept  that 
adherence  to  the  Cithohe  religion  was  reijiiired  as  the 
condition  of  settlement  These  facts  will  help  us  to 
under'-fand  the  reasonableness  of  some  of  the  cona- 
phinta,  undei  which  the  colonists  seek  to  shelter  their 
revolt 

Mexico,  on  declaiing  hei  independence  on  the  mother 
country,  established  a  republican  government,  and  was 
iinloj tunalel\  betrajedl)>  hei  admiration  of  tlus  country 
into  the  adoption  rf  a  Federal  system,  for  which  no 
foundation  had  been  laid  in  her  prenous  historj  From 
this  cause  added  to  her  in  experience  in  =elf  go*  eminent, 
and  to  the  want  of  intelligence  among  the  mass  ot  liei 
population,  her  institution^  have  yielded  lerj  impeifect- 
I)  the  huits  of  freedom  The  countij  his  l>een  lent  bj 
factions,  the  cipital  convoked  by  reiolutioia,  and  the 
chief  ofEce  oi  the  slate  been  seemed  bj  the  mJifaiy  to 
popular  chi"ftains  The  emigrants  fiom  this  cuuntu  to 
Texas  went  with  open  ejes,  with  full  knowledge  ot  the 
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tin^ellled  tate  of  affhirs  nto  this  region  of  misrule  and 
agitation  HippiJy  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  gov 
eminent  ];ie\euted  their  be  ng  drawn  into  ihe  \ihir)|ool 
of  ci\il  contests,  nhich  tlireatened  at  times  the  desiiuc 
tion  of  the  metiopolis  Whilst  the  citj  of  Mexico  nas 
pilltged  or  kid  under  n  artial  law,  Texib  foind  secuiitj 
lii  lier  remoteness  and  had  hei  colonists  proved  lojal 
cilzens    thssecuiitj  might  ha\e  been  ind  aluibed 

Complanis  ol  one  another  soon  spmt  ?  up  between 
the  General  Governratnt  and  lexis  Me\ico  com 
plained  of  ihi,  gross  mhaction  of  hei  laws,  md  Icxas 
of  the  violence  of  the  means  bj  which  it  was  attempted 
to  enfoico  ihcm  That  both  parties  lad  gcoiiid  of  re 
proaih,  we  cannot  doubt  noi  is  it  ea  )  to  stnke  the 
balance  between  them  or  to  say  whete  the  chief  blame 
lies  The  piesumption  ii  strong  thit  the  fat  It  begin 
with  the  colonists  We  of  tins  coint  y  leceiing  oui 
accounts  of  the  controier  \  fiom  Texan';  are  in  danger 
of  being  warped  in  oir  judgments  But  we  late  foi 
our  guidance  oui  knowledge  of  hi  nan  naturt  which 
helps  Us  to  construe  the  testimony  of  interested  Witney 
es,  and  which  ii  the  present  case  cannot  ea  ilj  deceiie 
us  Ii  we  considpi  the  distance  of  1  e\as  from  the  seat 
of  government,  her  scat  ered  population  her  ncii  ity  to 
a  slave  country  the  general  character  of  the  fiist  lettlers 
in  a  wilderness,  and  the  d  fbculty  of  lubjecln  a;  tlen  to 
regilar  tribunals  can  we  doubt,  for  a  moment  that 
Mexico  hid  cause  !oi  the  com]  iainti,  wh  ch  she  uiged, 
of  the  grcs  infnct  jns  and  etas  oi':  ot  1  ei  law,  in  J  x 
a':  especially  of  tho  iaws  leiatig  to  ieienue  ind  lo  ilie 
exclusion  of  slaves  '  On  the  otliei  hand  if  we  consider 
thft  circumstinces  of  Mexao  cin  wt  doubt  that  the 
mihtarj  force  sent  by  hei   to  Ipxas    aid  lecded  there 
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to  enforce  the  laws,  abjsed  its  powei  more  oi  less  ' 
That  Idttless  mpti  should  be  put  down  b}  Imls'js  means, 
espcciahy  in  a  countij  swept  by  the  spuit  of  resolution, 
IS  an  etiett  too  common  and  natuial  to  excite  wonder 
The  wontler  i'-,  that  iexas  escaped  with  so  hitle  injury 
Whether  she  would  have  suiieied  at  all,  ii  id  she  submit 
led  in  good  kith  to  the  laus  which  be  had  pledged 
herself  to  obey,  maybe  faulj  questioned  I  ask  you, 
fair,  tthethei  it  is  not  ygui  dehbeiate  comiction,  thit 
Me\ico,  from  the  beginning  of  her  connexion  with  the 
colonists,  has  been  morL  binned  against  than  sinning 
But  allowing  that  the  violent  means,  used  by  "Mexico 
for  enforcing  ber  authoiity,  were  less  piovokcd  than  we 
believe  tbom  to  have  been  ,  did  not  the  Texans  entei 
tlie  counliy  with  i  full  knowledge  of  itb  condition  '  Did 
they  not  become  citizens  o!  a  state,  just  escaped  from  a 
giinding  despotism,  just  enleied  into  the  school  ol  fiee- 
dmlhfdb  df  b  fl 

p  dl  Irtpblanl        yhdb 

m  d      p    f        1    g  I  11 

h  dd    1   y  k     1         h 

11         11        111ml        1  pd 

p  J       fi  d  1  W 

tl  Id    1        b  11  )     1 

dlb  IdflUpp  fpl         h 

1  f   h         gl  1    h    1  b    1  1 

I    11^  f         I     g   1     f 

f   1  d  1    1     I     T     an    J      fj 

tl  If         1  ]      d       c,  arc  so  glaringly  deficient 

h      d  1  hard  to  avoid  suspicion  of 

e      y  d  p  f       h    r  revolt.      They  complain 

of  b      gd        d   !e     gl      f  worshipping  God  act;ording 
o    1  e  d   la  e   of  the        n  ciences  ;  and  this  they  do, 
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li      I     I   y  1    h  J       d  U  6 

g         m  irilk       11       1       ICll 

Ig  1        Ig         f   h  d    I  1        d 

by  1  Wl  1     1   11  d 

1  y     f   1     !  1  1        d        1 

p  fUi  Pai  hdMd 

h  sdbdiiiT  di 

11  k      |1  ui      1  dfi  1 

d 
A     1      g  1;     1         1  y  J      fy  1  1 

1         h  1  by  J    y  h  d  b  1 !    Id  d    1 

lldyl  h  kllglly 

w       f  lly  bib  g    1        d  p    d 

f    I  y     1        h      m  d      f        1  ly 

kB  J       1      1  d    h     gh  1 

fhfa  rOall        dT  If  11 

lidb  dd         O        fl]         ll 

bj         r       h  f  0  [II 

]    1   11  b  bk  h  1  1  1  by 

J    y  1    g      g    d    lly       d  dp  1 

P    P  h       d  g        t    h     ] 

m  J  b    p  11)  d      1  p  d 

0  f   h    g  g  fli     J        f  T 

1       I     g     f  1     M  g         m       f  r  d 

1  C         1      C        1 1     df  B      1       1 
h                    I      ly  b        h     b  f  d  by   1 

1  C  d    g        1         1      p  b  d  bj    1 

d  lb)    I     M  I      pi 

The  decree  of  Congress,  introducing  this  "  reform"  of 
the  oational  institutions,  declares  the  system  of  govern- 
ment "  republican,  popular,  and  representative,"  and 
provides  all  the  organs  by  which  such  a  government  is 
characterized.     What  also  deserves  our  consideration. 
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m  1  h      1        h  1    1        J     t 

M  1      p       d   1  )    f     l  0 

If  I    d      1  g  Lb     J       d       I 

1  1  J      d  p  d        1  )  bj         I 

b      Ij    i  d  f  pi        d    fR 

\    1}       IT  I     dfl     f 

g  d    1  d    d    f  1     b  1 

I         db)  I  11  It 
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II  p  k        f   1     T  1     dfl    f  p    pi 

A    1     b     k  11  I   y  I     1 

y   1  d        1    1  d    1  H  Tl   y 

f  I   Uj         bl  1  1 

1      d  I     d  1  d  lis 

q       d  1  1      1       bl  y    o 

g  p    f  1      d  f  - 

J    1  )       Id        J        d      fim     1  1    - 

aidm  m  dlld  gl  ddf 

w  d  p    p  d  1  1  )       !  It 

J  p       bl     1       1  b    b     1  I      d 

I    1  b        f  d  d  p    il         !o 

ff  1  il  ll        f  P  1 

1      J  A   1  m  y    1  flj  t 

pi  d  111  >      f    he 

Bid  I      1      Id     i       b         m  mb      d, 

IhTaa  lydpflbkt 

|d       hlM       -mill  b       1        ly 

d      d  d  m  hi  1  h    h 

Iblgd  Idi  1         jb         mpd 

h  g    f  }        M         h  V   g    a 

flpp  fblhg  p  g}, 

h     g        1     f  1  1      •!  f 

gh  1     p         f   I     F   I      1         1  g 
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m            S  U  m  1111          of  Texaiis  were  far 
f    m  b  1          'olt.      The  older  and 
w    1 1           h  b  f          (1 1              "  There  iveie  great 
d  f r                f    p  1      colonists,  and  even 
I         I      y    tJ  ^^    yi    w'lo    weve    in    tho 
q           J  y            f  1        jj    p         iipre  oppc^ed  to  all 
b        h      1         tte  Tl     first  public  dechrauon 
fdpd  dpd           by  persons  assumii  ^ 
1  I        y    but  by  iboiit  mnc 
y      d     d     I       ]l  p              Ameiicans    if  we  mA^ 
J  d      by   1  f      heiiiselve'3    and  lecom 
m     d    g             lar  1        fellow  cit  zetis       Iliac 
d     1  ra         f        b  p       f     f    1     dissensions  aid  jeil 
f  wl     h  1           p  k       — It  proies  anothei 
f         1        h  1   P  '          f^f  'lis  piovince  was 
f         b!          th  f    1      government  of  Mes- 
I               1  rs               bj  Colonel  S.  T.  Austin, 
h     f      d         f    h  1     y            ie  year    1834,   whilst 
mp           d          M  1        hargo   of  encouraging 
i            >             m  T       b,  we  bave  some  re- 
in   k  bl     p        g  1          g   1         ersion  of  tbe  sounder 
p          f    h     p  p  1  1        measures.      "  I  wish 
my  f       d        d    11    r  dp    and  firmly  adhere  to 
1                      d      1  I  h                 d  in  this  letter.      The 
1                d  1       nost  unequivocal  and 
ffi                              11   p  1      are  in  ihe    habit  of 
p    Iv                       S  I             disrespectful  terms  of 
h     M              p     [1  1             ■ — T  have  been  led 
m     h  d  ffi  1           d    1       s  has  been  so  mucb 
J     j      1      d           ts  dp    manent   interests,    by 
fl  m  j    1        1    f       ics,    political    adven- 
^S^  Id  1     g  m                  alkers,  and  li^ionary 
f    1       I        I    b  1           11     flnfidenre    eTcept   for 
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those  who  seek  their  living  between  the  plough- handles  ; 
and,  alas  for  them  !  they  are  too  often  sacrificed  be- 
fore the)'  know  it. — -Tolerate  no  more  violent  meas- 
ures, and  you  will  ])rosper,  and  obtain  from  tlie  gov- 
ernment all  that  reasonable  men  ought  to  usk  for."* 
It  is  very  plain,  that,  of  this  diminutive  colony,  the 
more  reasonable  men,  had  they  not  been  overborne  by 
the  more  violent,  would  have  averled  the  civil  war. 
Such  was  the  number  which  set  up  for  a  nation  ! 

I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that  Texas  had  griev- 
ances to  justify  complaint.  In  proof  of  this  I  need  no 
documents.  That  she  was  not  always  wisely  governed, 
that  her  rights  were  not  always  respected,  who  can 
doubt.'  What  else  could  be  expected.''  Mexico  is 
not  wise.  Mexico  is  not  skilled  in  the  science  of  hu- 
man rights-  Her  civilization  is  very  Imperfect,  as  we 
and  the  Texans  have  always  known  ;  and  a  good  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  the  slowest  fruits  of  civilization.  In 
truth  a  good  government  exists  nowhere.  The  errors 
and  vices  of  rulers  entail  evils  on  every  state.  Espe- 
cially in  an  extensive  community,  some  districts  will 
always  suffer  from  unwise,  partial,  unjust  legislation. 
If  every  town  or  county  may  start  up  into  a  sovereign 
state,  whenever  it  is  wronged,  society  will  be  given  up 
to  perpetual  convulsion,  and  history  be  one  bloody  rec- 
ord of  revolt.  The  right  of  insurrection  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised most  rarely,  fearfully,  reluctantly,  and  only  in 
cases  of  fixed,  pronounced,  persevering  oppression,  from 
which  no  relief  can  he  found  but  in  force.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  for  any  and  every  people  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  wrongs  ;  nothing  more  ruinous  than  to  rebel  because 

•  Historv  of  Tctas,  p.  310,  Austin's  Coneapondenca. 
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everj  claim  is  not  treated  with  respect  The  United 
Slates  d  d  not  ihiow  oft  the  British  joke,  because  every 
human  i  ght,  which  could  be  dLinonstiated  by  moral 
science,  was  not  granted  then,  but  btcause  they  neie 
denied  the  lights  which  their  ftthers  had  enjojed,  and 
winch  had  been  secured  to  the  rest  of  the  empire 
They  began  wilh  pleading  precedent  They  took  their 
first  stand  on  the  British  t  oust  i  tut  ion  Ihey  claimed 
the  rights  of  Engh  hmea  Thev  set  up  the  case  oi 
peculiar  oppression,  -ind  did  not  appeal  to  aims,  until 
diey  had  sought  redress,  for  jears,  h}  patient  and  le- 
spectfnl  lemonatrance ,  until  they  hid  e\lausted  every 
means  of  concihation  whn,h  wi&dom  could  devise  or  a 
just  self  respect  would  allow  &uch  was  the  code  of 
national  morality  to  which  our  fathers  howed,  and  in 
so  doing  they  icknowledged  the  saciedness  of  allegiance, 
and  manifested  then  deep  coniictionoi  the  feaiful  re- 
sponsibility of  subverting  a  goiernment  and  of  tuptunng 
national  ties  A  pio(incP,  in  estimating  its  giie\ances, 
should  ha\  e  respect  lo  the  general  condition  of  the 
counirj  to  which  it  belongs  4.  colon),  emigrating 
from  a  highly  cii  dized  countrj ,  ha^  no  right  to  expect 
m  a  less  favored  state  the  pnideges  it  has  left  behind 
The  Texans  must  hive  been  insane,  if,  on  entering  Meic- 
ico,  the>  looked  for  an  administration  a^>  faultless  as  that 
undei  which  they  had  lived  They  might  with  equal 
reason  ha^  e  planted  themselves  m  Russia,  ind  then  have 
unfurled  the  burner  of  independence  near  the  throne  of 
the  Czar,  because  demed  the  immunities  of  their  native 
land. 

Having  thus  considered  the  giievances  of  the  Texans, 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  real  and  great  causes  of 
the  revolt.     These  are  matters  of  notoriety,  so  as  to 
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need  no  minute  exposition.  The  6rst  great  cause  was 
the  unbqunded,  unprincipled  spirit  of  land  speculation, 
which  so  tempting  a  prize  as  Texas  easily  kindled  in 
multiludes  in  the  United  States,  where  this  mode  of 
gambling  is  too  common  a  vice.  Large  grants  of  land 
in  Texas  were  originally  made  to  individuals,  chiefly 
citizens  of  our  country,  who,  m  manj  case'-,  tiansfeircd 
their  claims  to  joint  slock  companies  in  ome  of  our 
cities  A  quotation  mil  illubtiale  the  nature  of  these 
glints  and  the  frauds  and  speculations  to  which  they 
gate  bnlh  '  The  noni  na!  a;iantee  is  ciUed  the  em- 
presatio  He  ib  considered,  by  the  tprms  ol  the  con- 
tract, merelj  as  a  trustee  of  the  gOveinment  having  no 
title  himself  to  the  land  wiihin  the  limits  oi  his  future 
colony,  except  upon  condition  of  settling  t  number  of 
famihes  [within  a  given  time]  The  setders  themseh  es 
receive  a  title  for  each  family  for  a  league  squaie,  upon 
the  expie^iS  condition  of  settlement  and  cultiiation,  did 
the  payment  of  certain  veij  moderate  chaiges  nithin  a 
hmited  per  od  It  is  buheved,  that  these  conditions 
were  by  the  colonization  laws  of  Mexico  the  basis  of 
all  the  land-tides  in  Texas,  together  with  the  further 
condition,  tliat  all  right  and  title  should  be  forfeited,  if 
the  grantee  [or  new  settler]  should  abandon  the  coun- 
try, or  sell  his  land  before  having  cultivated  it.  An 
inspection  of  the  various  maps  of  Texas  will  show  how 
numerous  have  been  these  privileges  conceded  to  various 
empresarios.  The  face,  of  the  province,  from  Nueces 
to  Red  River,  and  from  the  Gulf  to  die  mountains,  is 
nearly  covered  by  them.  It  became  at  last  a  matter 
of  greedy  speculation  ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
many  of  the  empresarios,  forgetting  the  contingent  char- 
acter of  their  own  rights  to  the  soil,  and  the  conditions 
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upon  which  then  future  coIon''its  iiere  to  rece'io  allot 
me  ts  of  hnd  pi  cefded  at  once  to  naive  out  scrip 
nhich  has  been  «old  in  the  Lniicd  bntes  to  an  i  ical 
c  lable  amount  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  informed 
on  the  best  auihotitj  (hat  the  manulacture  of  land  title 
havmg  no  foundation  whateier,  has  been  carriei  on  ts 
a  regular  business  That  Irauds  of  these  different  k  nds 
ha\  e  been  practised  on  the  cupiditj  nnd  credul  ij  ol  the 
people  of  the  Lnited  Sntes  is  bejoid  doubt  Had 
the  close  ol  the  present  campaign  been  what  t=  optning 
seemed  lo  portend  and  the  coloi  es  been  bioken  up  it 
would  be  irapo  s  1  le  to  c  ilculate  tl  e  losses  «h  ch  would 
be  Bu  tamed  by  those  who  laie  never  seen  the  land 
which  the)  have  bo  iE;ht  It  h  not  hazard  is;  too  much 
lo  saj  that  n  ill  ons  h  ve  been  expended  in  the  "^  uth 
ein  aid  bou  hwestern  States  ' 

1e\a  indeed  hao  been  regaided  as  a  prej  for  Ian  i 
speculator'!  within  its  own  boideis  aid  in  ihe  Lnited 
fetatei  To  show  the  scale  on  which  th  s  kind  of  plun 
der  has  been  cairied  on  it  n  aj  be  stattd,  that  the  le^is 
lature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  in  open  ^  i  lation  of  tiie 
laws  of  Mexico  weie  mduced  "by  a  companj  of  land 
Speculator  never  di'itu  rlH  known  to  grait  them  in 
considerat  on  of  tweni)  thousand  dollar^,  tie  extent  of 
four  1 1  ndred  square  leagues  of  the  piibhc  land  *  This 
transact  on  was  disavowed  aid  the  ^la  t  annulled  b) 
the  Mexican  e;o\emmPnl  ind  led  to  the  di  pei  ion  ol 
the  legs'atire  aid  the  impnsoimcnt  of  the  goiernor, 
Viesci  And}et  thw  una  ithorued  and  peihaps  cor 
ript  g  ant  of  pibhc  landt.  formed  the  bass  ol  new 
speculation  ai  d  fraids  \  new  sciip  was  f  imed  aid 
accordmg  lo  the  btst  infoimat  on  wc  have  been  ible  lo 
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ob  a  n  fo  r  1  u  d  ed  leagues  be  e  !  e  1  1  of 
specula  ors    as  manj    thou  ands       Tl  e  e  ot    1  c  e 

f  auds  s  )e  o  be  a  ce  an  d  io  su  1  s  he  bl  be  s 
of  cui  d  ly  hi  ai  y  h  g  11  looks  fa  o  paper 
J  asses       1    u   acr     ay  for  a  1     d     Ub       Te     s  lie 

I^  a  on  exc  ed    n    he  Mcx  ca     go  e     ne      by   lis 
e  o     ou     g  an     a  d    he  i  te  np     o  s    ze  tl  e  leg  si    o  s 
1  o  I  e  1  e  ra  ed  ere  a    nn^  ten     e  1  a  e  exc  e- 

en  s  o  he  re  ol  In  on  eq  en  e  of  lee  la  less 
p  ocpedngs  g  eat  nun  be  n  tl  s  co  j  and  Texas 
ha  e  no  al  t  les  o  land  1  h  c  o  1)  be  ub  an- 
tia  ed  bj  se  g  a  de  he  a  hor  of  he  C  ene  al  C  on- 
g  es  ol  Me\  CO  and  are  of  con  eq  e  ce  d  e  jj  and 
onglj  c  e  ted  se  er  ng  la  pro  nee  f  on  he 
Alej.  can  confe  lerac)  Te\a  depenlence  ca  alone 
ie^il  ze  he  m  gl  y  f  a  Is  of  1  e  hnd  j  ecula  or  Tes- 
a  m  t  be  res  ed  1  om  he  co  n  ry  o  1  ch  she  o  es 
alles  nee  I  a  her  so  1  n  ay  j  ass  o  he  1  an  Is  of 
1  ea  and  cheated  fore      e  We  1  ave   lee   one 

e  1  kni  o  of  1  e  zeal  v  1  1  cl  he  i  exa  ca  se 
was  eml  a  ed  n  !  e  United  States  From  this  coun- 
trj  tl  e  g  ea  n  pul  e  has  been  gnen  to  the  Texan  rev- 
oluti  n  da]    ncipal  motive  has  been,   the  unap- 

peasable h  nf,er  lor  Texan  land.  An  interest  in  that 
soil,  hele  real  or  fictitious,  lias  been  spread  over 
our  country.  Thus  "the  generous  zeal  for  freedom," 
which  has  stirred  and  armed  so  many  of  our  citizens  to 
fight  for  Texas,  turns  out  to  be  a  passion  for  unrigh- 
teous spoil. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  the  revolt ;  and  this 

was,  the  resolution  to  throw  Texas  open  to  slave-liolders 

and  slaves.     Mexico,  at  the  moment  of  throwing  off  the 

Spanish  yoke,  gave  a  noble  tesiiniony  of  her  loyalty  to 
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free  principles,  by  decreeing,  "  that  no  person  there* 
altei  should  be  born  a  slave  or  introduced  as  such  into 
the  Mexican  Slates  ,  that  all  slaves  then  held  should 
receive  stipulated  wages,  and  be  subject  to  no  puniah 
inent  but  on  trial  and  judgment  by  the  magisuati,  "  ihe 
subsequent  acts  of  tbe  government  ciined  out  full)  tliese 
constitutional  piovisions  It  is  mattei  of  deep  grief 
and  humiliation,  that  the  emigiants  fioin  this  countiy, 
whilst  boasting  oi  supeiioi  civilization,  relused  to  sec- 
ond this  honotable  policy,  intended  to  set  bmiti  to  one 
of  the  gieatest  social  evils  bUvea  weie  biouglit  into 
Te\as  with  their  nnMeis  from  tht  neighbouimg  States 
ol  this  counirj  One  mode  of  evading  [he  la«s  was, 
to  introduce  slaves  undei  formal  indentuics  foi  long  pe- 
riods, in  some  casts  it  is  said  foi  ninetj  nine  yeais  B} 
a  deciee  ol  the  Slate  Legisktuio  of  Coihuila  and  Tex- 
as, all  indentures  foi  a  longer  period  than  ten  j  ears  were 
annulled,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  fieedoin  ol 
children  born  duiing  this  apprenticeship  J  his  settled, 
invinciblp  puipose  of  Mei.ico  to  e-s.clude  slueryfrom 
her  limits,  created  as  strong  a  purpose  to  annihilate  her 
aiitliority  m  Texas.  By  this  prohibition,  Texas  was 
virtually  shut  against  emigiation  from  the  Southern  and 
Western  portions  of  this  counlrj  ,  and  it  is  well  known 
thai  the  eyes  of  the  South  and  West  had  for  some  lime 
been  turned  to  this  proi  ince,  as  a  new  market  for  slaves, 
as  a  new  field  for  slave  labor,  and  as  a  vast  accession 
of  political  power  to  the  Slave-holding  States.  That 
such  views  were  prevalent,  we  know  ;  for,  nefarious  as 
they  are,  they  found  their  way  into  the  public  prints. 
The  project  of  dismembering  a  neighbouring  republic, 
that  slave-holders  and  slaves  mia;ht  overspread  a  region 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  a  free  population,  was 
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discussed  in  newspapers  as  coolly  as  If  it  were  a  matter 
of  obvious  right  and  unquestionable  humanity-  A  jiow- 
erful  interest  was  thus  created  for  severing  from  Mexico 
her  distant  province.  We  have  here  a  powerful  incite- 
ment to  the  Texan  revolt,  and  another  explanation  of 
ihe  eagerness,  with  which  men  and  monej  v\ere  thrown 
fiom  the  United  States  into  that  region  to  cairy  on  the 
war  ol  resolution 

I  proceed  to  anothei  circumstance,  which  helped  to 
determine  oi  at  least  to  hasten  the  losuriecnon  ,  and 
that  waa,  ihe  disappointment  oi  the  Texans  in  their  ef- 
foils  10  obtain  for  themselves  an  organization  as  a  sepai- 
ate  State  Texas  and  Coahuila  had  hiiheito  iormed  a 
■imgle  htate  But  the  colonists,  being  a  mmouty  in 
tile  joint  legislature,  found  themselves  thwaiipd  in  their 
plans  Impatient  ol  this  icitraint,  and  piobablj  suffer- 
ing at  times  from  a  union  which  gave  the  superiorit}  to 
others,  the)  prepared  for  themselves  a  constitution,  by 
which  thej  were  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  iSlate, 
neglecting  in  their  haste  the  foims  prescribed  by  the 
Mexican  law  This  instrument  they  foiwarded  to  the 
capital  for  the  sanction  of  the  Geneial  Congiess,  by 
whoii  It  was  immediately  reiected  Its  informality  was 
a  sufticient  leason  for  its  finding  no  bettei  leception  , 
but  the  omission  of  all  provision  to  secure  the  country 
against  slaieiy,  was  a  more  seiious  obstacle  to  its  latifi- 
cation  The  irritation  ol  the  Texans  was  great  Once 
invested  with  the  powers  of  a  &tato,  the\  would  not 
hav  e  found  it  diflicult,  in  their  remoteness  from  the  cap- 
ital and  in  (he  unsettled  state  of  the  nauon,  to  manage 
then  affairs  in  their  own  way  A  vutual  independence 
might  have  been  secured,  and  the  hws  oi  "\Ie\ico  evad- 
ed  with  impunity       Their   eitasperation  was   incieased 
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by  ihe  imprisonment  of  liie  agent  who  had  carried  the 
instrument  to  Me\i(,o,  and  who  had  advised  them,  in  ao 
inteicepted  letter,  to  take  matters,  into  their  own  hands, 
or  to  organize  a  State  Go\eri>menl  without  authoiity 
fiom  the  National  Congress  Thus  denied  the  piivilege 
of  a  separate  State,  and  thieuteiied  with  new  attempts 
on  the  pait  ol  tlte  Gencial  Government  to  enforce  the 
laws,  they  felt  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived  ,  and, 
looking  abroad  lor  help,  resolved  to  take  the  chances 
of  a  conflict  with  the  crippled  power  of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  chief  excitements  to  the  revolt.  Un- 
doubtedly, ttie  Texans  were  instigated  by  the  idea  of 
wrongs,  as  well  as  by  mercenary  hopes-  But  had  they 
yielded  true  obedience  to  the  country  of  which  they 
had,  with  their  own  free  will,  liecoine  a  part ;  had  they 
submitted  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  revenue,  to  the 
sale  of  lands,  and  to  slavery  ;  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complained  might  never  have  been  experienced,  or  might 
never  have  been  construed  into  a  plea  for  insurrection. 
The  groat  motives  to.  revolt  on  which  I  have  insisted 
are  so  notorious,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  any  among  us 
could  be  cheated  into  sympathy  with  the  Texan  cause, 
as  the  cause  of  freedom.  Slavery  and  fraud  lay  at  its 
very  foundation.  It  is  notorious,  that  land  speculators, 
slave-holders,  and  selfish  adventurers  were  among  the 
foremost  to  proclaim  and  engage  in  the  crusade  for 
"  Texan  liberties."  •  From  the  hands  of  these  we  are 
invited  to  receive  a  province,  torn  from  a  country  lo 
which  we  have  given  pledges  of  amity  and  peace.  —  In 
these  remarks,  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  say  that 
every  invader  of  Texas  was  carried  thither  by  selfish 
motives.  Some,  I  doubt  not,  were  impelled  by  a  gen- 
erous interest  in  what  bore   the  name   of  liberty;  and 
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more  by  that  natural  sympathy  which  incites  a  man  to 
take  part  with  liis  countrymen  against  a  stranger,  with- 
out stopping  to  ask  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 
But  the  motives,  which  rallied  the  great  efficient  major- 
ity round  the  standard  of  Texas,  were  such  as  have 
been  exposed,  and  should  awaken  any  sentiment  hut 
respect. 

Having  considered  the  motives  of  the  revolution,  I 
proceed  to  inquire,  How  was  it  accomplished '  The 
an'mei  to  this  queaiion  will  show  more  fully  the  crimi- 
nahtj  of  lh»  enterprise  The  Pexanf  we  have  seen, 
were  a  tew  thousand  as  unfit  for  soieieignty  as  one 
ol  OKI  towns  ,  and  if  'eft  to  themselves,  must  have  ut- 
terlj  despnired  of  achieung  independence  Thej  look- 
ed ibioid  ,  and  to  whom  did  thev  look  '  To  iny  for- 
eign slate'  To  the  government  undei  whch  they  had 
formerly  1  ved  '  No  ,  their  whole  relnnce  was  placed 
on  selfi  h  indniduils  in  a  neighbour  ng  repubhc  at  peace 
nith  Mexico  Ihe^  looked  nholl>  to  private  mdiiid- 
u-)h,  to  citizens  of  this  counln ,  to  s  ich  tmong  us  as, 
defjiig  the  laws  of  the  hnd,  ind  hungrj  lor  sudden 
gain,  should  be  lured  by  the  scent  of  this  mighty  prey, 
and  should  he  read\  to  stain  their  hands  with  blood  for 
tipoil  They  held  out  a  counlrj  as  a  prize  to  the  reck- 
less lawless  daring,  avaricious  ind  trusted  to  the  ex- 
citements of  mtoxicated  miagination  and  in'.atiatile  ru- 
pidiH    to  supply  them  with  partners  m  their  scheme  of 

B\  whom  has  Texas  been  conquered  •'  Bj  the  col- 
onibis  '  B)  th*"  hands  which  raistd  the  standard  of 
I  ev  olt '  Bv  fore  ^n  e,ov  ernments  espousing  their  cause  ? 
No  It  haslieen  comjueied  b)  )our  ind  m\  cfiimtijraen, 
b\    cilizena   oi  tl      Fj  ited    States    in    \iolation  of  our 
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law3  and  of  the  laws  of  nations.  We,  we  have  filled 
(he  ranks  which  have  wrested  Texas  from  Mexico.  In 
the  army  of  eiglit  hundred  men  wlso  won  the  victory 
which  scatteieil  the  Mexican  forcp,  and  made  its  chief 
a  prisoner,  "not  moie  ihai  filty  were  citizens  of  1  exas 
hav  ig  giievances  of  tlieir  own  to  seek  rehef  from  on 
that  field  The  Tpxans  in  thii  %iarfire  aie  little  more 
than  a  name,  a  cover,  under  winih  elfish  adventurers 
from  another  county  have  preset  i  ed  the  r  notk  of 
plundei 

borne  crimes,  hy  their  n:  i^iilude,  ha\e  a  touch  of 
the  subhme,  and  to  this  dgnity  the  acuure  of  Texas 
by  our  citizens  is  entitled  Alodeni  times  furnish  no 
example  of  individ  ill  rapme  on  so  grind  a  scale  It 
is  nothing  tf"!b  thio  ihe  robberj  of  a  tealm  The  pi 
rale  seizes  a  •ship  The  coloms  s  and  then  coadjutors 
can  sitislj  themselves  with  nolhmg  hort  of  an  empiie 
They  ha^e  left  their  Vnglo  Saxon  ancestors  beh  nd 
them  Those  barbarians  conformed  to  the  maxims  of 
their  age  to  the  rude  code  of  nation^  n  time  of  thickest 
heathen  darkne  s  They  mvaded  1  n^hnd  undei  their 
sovereigns  and  w  tli  the  aanci  on  of  the  gloomj  religion 
of  the  North  But  it  is  n  a  civlued  age  and  ■miidat 
lefiiiements  of  manners  it  is  amidst  tht.  lights  of  sci- 
ence and  the  teachingu  of  Chrisiiinity,  am  dst  exposi- 
tions ol  the  law  of  nations  md  enloicementi  of  ih  law 
ol  universal  love,  amidst  inslilutioi  s  ol  religion,  learning, 
and  humanity,  that  the  robberj  of  Texas  has  found  its 
instruments  It  is  from  a  fiee  well  ordered,  enlighten- 
ed Christ  an  country  ihit  hordes  have  gone  forth,  m 
open  day   to  peipetrate  tins  mightj  wrong 

Let  me  now  ask,  are  the  United  States  prepared  to 
receive   from  these  hands  tlie  sift  of  Texas  ?     In  an- 
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nexing  it  to  this  counfry,  shall  we  not  appropriate  to 
ourselves  the  fruits  of  a  rapine  which  we  ought  lo  have 
suppressed  ?  We  certainiy  should  shrink  from  a  propo- 
sition lo  receive  a  piratical  slate  into  our  confederacy. 
And  of  whom  does  Texas  consist  ?  Very  much  of  our 
own  citizens,  who  have  won  a  country  by  waging  war 
against  a  foreign  nation,  to  which  we  owed  protection 
against  such  assaults.  Does  it  consist  with  national 
honor,  with  national  virtue,  to  receive  to  our  embrace 
men  who  have  prospered  by  crimes  which  we  were 
bound  to  reprobate  and  repress  .' 

Had  this  country  resisted  with  its  whole  power  the 
lawlessness  of  its  citizens ;  had  these,  notwithstanding 
such  opposition,  succeeded  in  extorting  from  Mexico  a 
recognition  of  independence  ;  and  were  their  sovereignty 
acknowledged  by  other  nations ;  we  should  stand  ac- 
quitted, in  the  sight  of  the  civilized  world,  of  partici- 
pating in  their  crime,  were  considerations  of  policy  to 
determine  us  to  admit  them  into  our  Union.  Unhappi- 
ly, the  United  States  have  not  discharged  the  obligations 
of  a  neutral  state.  They  have  suffered,  by  a  culpable 
negligence,  the  violation  of  the  Mexican  territory  by 
their  citizens ;  and  if  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict, 
whilst  Mexico  yet  tlireatens  to  enforce  her  claims,  ihey 
should  proceed  to  incorporate  Texas  with  themselves, 
they  would  involve  themselves,  before  all  nations,  in  the 
whole  infamy  of  the  revolt.  The  United  States  have 
not  been  just  to  Mexico.  Oui  citizens  did  not  steal 
singly,  silently,  in  disguise,  into  that  land  Their  pur- 
pose of  dismembering  Mexico,  and  attachmg  her  distant 
province  to  this  country,  was  not  wiapped  in  mystery. 
It  was  proclaimed  in  our  pubhc  prints.  Expeditions 
were  openly  fitted  out  within  our  borders  for  the  Texan 
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war.  Tioops  were  organized,  equipped,  and  marched 
far  Uie  scene  of  action.  Advertisements  for  volunteers, 
to  be  enrolled  and  condncted  to  Texas  at  the  expense 
of  thai  territory,  were  inserted  in  our  newspapers.  Tlie 
government,  indeed,  issued  its  proclamation,  forbidding 
diese  hostile  preparations ;  but  tliis  wag  a  dead  letter. 
Mihiary  companies,  with  oiScers  and  standards,  in  de- 
fiance of  proclamations,  and  iu  the  face  of  day,  directed 
their  steps  to  the  revolted  province.  We  had,  indeed, 
an  array  near  the  frontiers  of  Mexico.  Did  it  turn 
back  these  invaders  of  a  land  with  which  we  were  at 
peace  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  its  presence  give 
confidence  to  the  revolters  f  After  this,  what  construc- 
tion of  our  conduct  shall  we  force  on  the'  world,  if  we 
proceed,  especially  at  this  moment,  to  receive  into  our 
Union  the  territory,  which,  through  our  neglect,  has 
fallen  a  prey  to  lawless  invasion  .'  Are  we  willing  to 
take  our  place  among  robber-states  ?  As  a  people, 
have  we  no  self-respect .'  Have  we  no  reverence  for 
national  morality  ?  Have  we  no  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility to  other  nations,  and  io  Him  by  whom  the  fates 
of  nations  are  d 


II.  Having  unfolded  the  argument  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  from  the  criminality  of  the  revolt,  I 
proceed  to  a  second  very  solemn  consideration,-  namely, 
h      by   I  J       11  of 

h  ]  d      11  d     cur 

1       P       1  1  w  f     gg  d  1    ng. 

Th  f  T  11  111      viil 

d    k  f  1        ry       I        11  b     1    k  d  b  ron 

J        1  1    1     d      i      p  d  tl  od. 

^'S  }  h  pi        f    I  d      the 
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b  1  whi  h  dy  I 

ti  h  lild  b  1  [     h 

idal  dh  If         fp  wlh 

hb  Igf         lb  gf  yh 

fUlp  d  alddl  pp  d 

bj  1  r     fl    t  J 

Ddl  unyUi  If  dpi 

p    fi    b       11  k       1  dg  Id  f    1    1  }    1 

1}  d  b  P  f  d  d 

)       I         Id  If  q 

I         Id    b     k  f         I  J  q  W 

1       p    pi     1  I  p 

f    1        d       yl  1^5  1  CO      I 

d  1  p    f         1  d  0 

b  f    p      d  1  wd     p        b 

fdffgbjlffl  11  Id 

W    b  f  ids        t   f   g       s    1        I       gb 

bl  1  1  O      j     pi     b    w 

b         1        b  y     d    I      b        1  1  d 

P         1  1  1  1  b    b 

adhplfll  didnm 

f  p  I     I   1      1  p    pi      n 

b  1  1  fl     al  1  1 

Ij       L  1  1  b        I  S  J  I  b      d 

1        1     g  f   1       f  1  bib 

d  f        f  1       d  f   bly      Tl     k       n 

d         i  f        b    d      df      1     d  d 

dd  d  b  II  II 

glyd        db  big  d  We       e 

b      1  d  i  ho 

I  f    b      Id        Id  f       I  I  f  1 

r  Id  dhd  dldg 

b  f        I   m    I        Id  1  II  I      T      I 
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p  1  fi     d  J  d   1     nanily  ;    and, 

th      gh  d       J      h  d      1    h     young  nation 

d       h  11  unities  giown 

g    y  I  I    bl    h 

I         f  11  1  f      Id  1  y  ourselves  se- 

I  1  d     f      domain,  vast 

gl  f      1      g        h     f    ^  for  us  to  slop 

1  f      [  i         1  Alreaij  ett- 

d  d  bj  g  dvance  without 

p     1  p  osperily,  vir- 

d  {  0      1  dd  1  territory  have 

b        jfidbjl  yfb         g  outlets  for 

h    p  p  1  r   1     S      h      d    1     W  St.     No  such 

p  f      1  I  f  T      s.     We  can- 

n  P  J  1         h  itory,  without 

m     f       g     d  g  1  '     1     I        "f  setting  no 

1]  1  ^^    g  1        an  impulse, 

wl    I  w  U      d  [        1  new  invasions 

furgib  II         typ  g  forward  in 

hi  1  If  int  ?     Is  cu- 

p  d  y      b     pp        d  b)  g      fi  I    it  by  unrlgh- 

gra  p  h  [  1      pl        11  be  instroct- 

ed  1  1         1ml  11  d  bounds  of 

J 

T  a  J  1         1  ly  citizens;  and 

th     n  f  t  11  1     the  beginning 

of         q      ts    wh    h        1  d       d  beaten  back 

by       J  dkdPd  Up  only  at   the 

Isthmus  ofDarien,  Henceforth,  we  must  cease  to  cry. 
Peace,  peace.  Our  Eagle  will  whet,  not  gorge  iis  appe- 
tite on  its  first  victim  ;  and  will  snuff  a  more  tempting 
quarry,  more  alluring  blood,  in  every  Dew  region  which 
opens  southward.     To  annex  Texas  is  to  declare  per- 
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p  t»  1  w  Ih  M  Th     w    d    V 

d  m   d        h  b      dl  sal  h   1        1     dy 

kdpyAldy       hb        p!md 
11141    Sax  ddd  yf 

1  fi  L       1        1         d     f  f  y 
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b  r         h   b  I  W  1  1         p  f 

]I  f       p  d      bj  1  1         r     as 

II  d  pl  1  t     fi 

p       M  ri  pi  1       ) 

I  1      b      d  f   1  11 

b  m     1       11  b    1    1  hi  h 

1    r   1  h  I     I     1         1     1  f   1 

1  d  •^^  fe  1     d)     1  ed 

h  d  1       i,l     1  P  f  m  1      d 

PI  1         1  h    T  1     1    1  p    m 

1  pi  dg        d  f   h     fl     d     h   h 

Up  If      11  f     I  1        1        T     aa    hall  b 

b     p       llj 

CAI  Ikwh  Im        llppb 

fh  g  gd  Ilppd        ba 

I  p    J  1     k      1  lb  s- 

gl  II  g      h      1        d     f  h      f    - 

kll        S  gl  k  d    r 

d  bl     d)  CI  I      g        b  ! 

r  r        I  bl     I      (I  b    f  f  p 

h  f  1      I     d  p  II  g  r   m 

I       p  II  I  p    y  m        , 

d    dd        p  1  1  y      d        d 

I  bdp  fgmmt 

p     f]        d     jp      d  h  I  f 

r  Id    I  I      ml      1  1    M  . 
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the  most  unprincipled  of  th^e,  the  proscribed,  the  dis- 
graced, the  outcasts  ol  soLietj  would,  of  course,  keep 
always  in  advance  of  the  better  population.  These 
would  represent  our  repulshc  on  tlie  borders  of  tho 
McTiiean  btates  The  historj  of  the  comiexion  of  such 
men  with  the  Indians,  tore«  arns  us  of  the  outrages  which 
would  attend  then  contact  wiih  liie  border  inhabitants 
ol  oui  southern  leiglibour  Texa'.,  from  its  remoteness 
from  the  seat  of  goveinmeiit,  would  be  feebly  restrained 
by  the  authouiies  ol  the  nation  to  which  it  would  be- 
long Its  whole  ear!)  histo  j  w  ould  be  a  lesson  of 
seorn  for  Mexico,  an  edutaiion  lor  invasion  of  her  soil. 
Its  legislature  would  find  in  its  pnsition  some  color  for 
stretching  to  the  utmost  the  doctrine  of  state-sovereignty. 
It  would  not  hear  unmoved  the  cues  for  protection  and 
vengeance,  which  would  break  from  the  frontier,  from 
the  \ery  men  whose  hwlessness  would  provoke  the  cru- 
elties so  indignantly  denounfed  ,  nor  would  it  sift  very 
anxiousl)  the  question,  on  «hich  side  the  wrong  began. 
To  the  wisdom,  moderai  on,  and  tender  mercies  of  the 
back-settleri  ind  hv.  gner^  of  Texas,  tho  peace  of  (big 
countrj  would  be  comni  md 

Have  we  counted  tht  cost  of  establishing  and  making 
perpetual  these  hostile  relations  w  li  Mexico'  ^Vlll 
war*;,  begun  in  rapacilj,  earned  on  o  hi  ftoni  the  cen- 
tre of  the  confederation,  and  of  con  ei;  lence  1  tile 
checked  or  contiolled  by  Co  gre^s  idd  stiength  to  oui 
institutions,  or  cement  our  in  on  or  exert  a  health) 
moral  influencp  on  rulers  or  peonle  '  What  limits  cai 
be  set  to  the  atrocitres  ot  st  ch  ronfticis  '  What  bmits 
to  the  treasures,  which  miial  be  lansoed  on  such  dis 
(ant  bojdeis '  What  hm  'i  to  tl  e  ]  ttro  oe;e  Tid  jower 
which  such  di  tant  expedii    us  m  st  accumiliti,  i     lbs 
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moral  potver,  which  tve  might  have  gained  over  Mexico, 
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we  liave  thrown  away  ;  and  suspicitra,  dread,  and  abhor' 
rence,  have  supplanted  respect  and  trust. 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  are  met  by  a  vicious 
reasoning,  which  discredits  a  people  among  whom  it 
finds  favor.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  nations  are  swayed 
by  laws,  as  unfailing  as  those  which  govern  matter ;  that 
they  have  their  destinies  ;  that  their  character  and  po- 
sition carry  them  forward  irresistibly  to  their  goal ;  that 
tlie  stationary  Turk  must  sink  under  the  progressive  civ- 
ilization of  Russia,  as  inevitably  as  the  crumbling  edifice 
falls  to  the  earth  ;  that,  by  a  like  necessity,  the  Indians 
have  melted  before  the  white  man,  and  the  mixed,  de- 
graded race  of  Mexico  must  melt  before  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Away  with  this  vile  sophistry  !  There  is  no 
n         ■  y  f         ■  Tl        ■         F  1    1    j    t'fy     J 

n  h  J      f  g  mbl  d     b 

b  pi    d         W   b  this  f  ) 

dhpg  hb  fn 
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pean  powers.     Such  are  now  the  connexions  of  nations, 
that  Europe  must  look  with  jealousy  on  a  country,  whose 
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know  not  a  moral  effort  so  glorious,  as  the  long,  painful, 
victorious  struggle  of  her  pbilanihropists  against  that 
concentralion  of  all  horrors,  cruellies  and  crimes,  the 
ladNxhl  t-pA 

th  dJp  fiddbj  f 

1      i     g  f         i  and        p  CI  y 

Oh  1  w         n]        1   II     h  by  h 

1      f       h  1  B        1  g 


&         B  Iddl  I        dddbd 
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1     d    d      II       d  1!  g      f     d  Lngl  h 
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registered  'he  edict  of  the  people  The  Engliah  nation, 
with  one  heart  and  one  \oice,  under  a  stiong  Chiislian 
impulse,  and  without  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  party  or 
religious  names,  decreed  freedom  to  the  slave  I  know 
not  that  history  records  a  national  ict  =o  disinteicsted,  so 
subhme  In  the  progres'i  of  ages,  Fngland  s  nival  tn- 
umphb  will  shrink  into  a  more  and  more  narrow  space  in 
the  records  of  our  race  This  moral  triumph  will  fill  a 
broader,  brighter  page  Is  not  England,  rcptesenting, 
as  she  does  in  this  case,  the  civdized  world,  authorized, 
and  even  bound,  to  leraonsliate,  in  llie  name  of  human- 
it)  and  religion,  against  a  measuie,  bj  which  the  great 
woik,  for  which  she  has  so  long  toiled,  is  to  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed  ? 

But  England  has  a  political  as  well  as  a  moral  interest 
in  this  question.     By  the  annexation  of  Texas  we  shaU 
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than  possible,  that  wars,  having  for  an  object  tjie  subju- 
gation of  tile  colored  race,  the  destruction  of  diis  tempt- 
ing example  of  freedom,  should  spring  from  the  proposed 
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An  English  minister  would  be  unworthy  ol  bis  office, 
who  should  see  another  stuie  greedily  swallowing  up  ter- 
ritories in  the  neighbourhood  of  British  colonies,  and 
not  strive,  by  all  just  means,  to  avert  the  danger.  1 
have  just  referred  to  the  warning   given  by  us  to  the 
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powers  of  Europe,  to  abstain  from  appropriadng  to 
llemsehes  the  colonies  torn  from  Spain  How  mil 
Europe  i  iter j  ret  our  act,  if  ne  now  se  ^e  Texas  and 
tJ  e  this  str  cie  tow  aids  Mexico  '  ^\  ill  she  not  suspect, 
that  Ke  purposed  to  dnie  a»av  the  older  \ultuies,  ni 
order  to  koep  the  victim  to  ourselvep  ,  thu,  conscious 
of  growing  poner  we  foresaw,  iti  the  e\c]u=iion  ot  for 
egn  slates  the  suie  extension  ol  om  own  dominioo  o\er 
the  new  wotld  ■■  Can  we  expect  diosu  powers,  with 
such  an  ex-imple  before  them,  to  heed  oui  warning  ' 
\^  ill  they  look  patiently  on,  and  see  the  )  oung  vuhure 
feasting  on  the  neaieat  pre),  and  fleshing  itieli  foi  the 
spoils  winch  their  own  possessions  w  11  next  presetit  ? 
"Will  it  be  strange  il  hunger  foi  i  share  of  the  plunder, 
as  well  as  the  principle  ol  elfdelcnce,  should  make 
ihiB  continent  the  objei-t  of  their  pohcy  to  an  extent  we 
hai  e  nevei  dreamed  ' 

It  IS  ol  great  and  manifest  imporfince,  that  we  should 
use  e^erj  just  means  to  separate  tins  ctntioent  from  the 
politics  of  i  uropp,  that  wo  sliouH  present  as  far  as 
pos'iible  all  connexion  excp]  t  commetcial  between  the 
old  and  the  new  world,  that  we  should  give  to  fore  gn 
states  no  occa'iion  or  pretext  for  insinuating  themselves 
into  our  dfiairs  For  this  end  we  should  mainta  n  to 
wards  our  sister  icpubhcs  a  moie  liberal  pohc)  than  was 
eier  adopted  bj  nation  towards  natiort  AVe  should 
"Irive  to  appease  then  internal  div  sion^,  and  to  leconcile 
them  to  each  oti  er  We  should  eien  miUe  sacrifices 
to  build  up  their  strength.  Weak  and  divided,  they 
cannot  but  lean  upon  foreign  support.  No  pains  should 
be  spared  to  prevent  or  allay  the  jealousies,  which  the 
great  superiority  of  this  country  is  suited  to  awaken. 
By  an  opposite  policy  we  shall  favor  foreign  interfer- 
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ence  By  encroaching  on  Mexico,  we  nliall  throw  her 
inlo  ihe  arms  of  Luropein  states  shall  compel  her  to 
seek  defence  m  tt an satl antic  alliance  How  plain  i?  it, 
that  ^Onnce  nith  Mex.  t,o  will  be  hostilitj  to  the  United 
fetitea,  that  hei  defenders  will  repay  theinseUes  by 
making  her  subsernent  to  their  views,  that  thej  will  tlus 
strike  root  in  her  soil,  monopolize  her  trade,  and  control 
her  leaourccs  And  with  what  face  cin  ne  lesist  the 
aa;eiessions  of  otheis  on  our  neighbour,  if  we  give  an 
example  of  agi^iesMon  >  feliU  moie,  it  hy  our  adiances 
we  put  the  colonies  of  Fngland  in  new  peril,  with  what 
fate  can  we  oppose  her  occupation  ol  C  uba  '  Suppose 
her,  with  that  magnificent  nland  m  her  hand';,  to  com- 
mand the  MeMcan  Gulf  and  the  mouths  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi,  will  the  Western  btates  find  compensation  lor 
tlus  formidable  neighbourhood,  in  the  pnvilege  of  flood- 
ing Texas  with  ihves  ' 
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Great  armies  will  require  great  revenues,  and  raise  up 
great  chieftains.  Are  we  tired  of  freedom,  that  we  are 
preparet!  to  place  it  under  such  guardians  ?  Is  the  re- 
pubiic  bent  tm  dying  by  its  own  hands  ?  J>3e3  not 
eveiy  man  feel,  that,  with  war  for  our  habit,  our  institu- 
tions cannot  be  preserved .'  If  ever  a  country  ivere 
bound  to  peace,  it  is  this.  Peace  is  our  great  interest. 
In  peace  our  resources  are  to  be  developed,  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  constitution  to  be  established,  and  the 
interfering  claims  of  liberty  and  order  to  be  adjusted. 
In  peace  we  are  to  discharge  our  great  debt  to  iho 
buman  race,  and  to  diffuse  freedom  by  manifesting  its 
fruits.  A  country  has  no  right  to  adopt  a  policy,  how- 
ever gainful,  which,  as  it  may  foresee,  will  determine  it 
to  a  career  of  war.  A  nation,  like  an  individtial,  is 
bound  to  seek,  even  by  sacrifices,  a  position,  which 
will  favor  peace,  justice,  and  the  exercise  of  a  beneficent 
influence  on  the  world.  A  nation,  provoking  war  by 
cupidity,  by  encroachment,  and,  above  all,  by  efforts  to 
propagate  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  alike  false  to  itself,  to 
God,  and  to  ttie  human  race. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  to 
nie  the  strongest  argument  agahist  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  This  measure  will  extend  and  per- 
petuate slavery.  I  have  necessarily  glanced  at  this  topic 
in  the  preceding  pages  ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  brought 
out  distinctly.  I  shall  speak  calmly,  but  I  must  speak 
earnestly  ;  and  I  feel,  and  rejoice  to  feel,  (hat,  however 
you  may  differ  from  some  of  my  views,  yet  we  do  not 
■differ  as  to  the  great  principle  on  which  all  ray  remarks 
and  remonstrances  are  founded.  Slavery  seems  to  you, 
as  to  me,  an  evil  and  a  wrong.     Your  language  on  this 
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subject  has  given  itie  a  satisfaction,  for  which  I  owe  you 
thanks  ,  and  if,  in  what  I  am  now  to  sa} ,  I  may  use  ex 
presaions  svhich  you  miy  tiiink  too  strong,  I  am  suie 
your  candor  will  recoj^nise  in  them  die  signs  ot  deep 
coniiction,  and  will  ac-^mt  me  of  all  desiie  to  nrtate  o( 
give  I  tin 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  I  have  sa.d,  will  extend 
and  perpetuate  slai  pn  It  is  fitted,  and,  still  morp,  in 
tended  to  do  bo  On  ihis  pomt  there  can  be  no  doubt 
As  far  back  a  the  jear  1529  the  annexation  ol  Texas 
was  ag  tated  in  the  bouthem  nnd  W  estern  Sntes  ,  and 
It  was  urged  on  the  giound  of  the  itiength  and  extension 
It  would  give  the  slave  hoJdmg  intPip  i  In  a  seiips  of 
es  sa  J  s,  ascribed  to  a  genUenian  now  a  '^emtor  in  Con 
gress.  It  was  maintained,  that  ti\e  or  eix  slave  hoJdug 
States  would  bj  this  measuie  be  added  to  the  tnion  , 
and  he  e\  en  intimated  that  as  many  as  nine  states  as 
large  as  Kentucky  might  1  e  formed  wiibin  the  hmits  oi 
Texas  In  Virgmia,  about  the  same  time,  calculations 
were  made  as  fo  the  nicreised  vilue  which  would  t\  ua 
be  given  to  ihvef  and  it  was  even  said,  that  this  icijui 
sition  would  raise  the  j  rice  fifl)  per  tent  Of  late  llie 
language  on  this  subject  is  most  explicit  The  great 
argument  for  annex  ng  Texas  is,  that  it  will  strengthen 
"the  pecular  institutions "  of  the  "^outh,  and  ojen  t 
new  and  vast  field  for  slaver) 

By  this  act  siav  ery  w:l]  be  spread  ov  er  regions  to 
which  It  IS  now  impossible  to  set  limits  Tex  is  I 
repeat  it,  is  but  die  fiist  step  of  aggressions  I  trust, 
indeed,  that  Providence  will  beat  back  and  humble  our 
cupidity  and  ambitif  n  But  one  guUty  success  is  often 
suffeied  to  be  crowned  as  men  call  it  with  grea  ei , 
in  order  that  a  mora  awful  retnbution  may  at  length 
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(■indicate  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  riglits  of  llie  op- 
pressed. Texas,  smitteo  with  slavery,  will  spread  the 
infection  beyond  herself.  We  know  that  the  tropical 
regions  liave  been  found  most  propitious  to  this  pesti- 
lence ;  nor  can  we  promise  ourselves,  that  its  expulsion 
from  them  for  a  season  forbids  its  return.  By  aniiex- 
iag  Texas,  we  may  send  this  scourge  to  a  distance, 
which,  if  now  revealed,  would  appall  us,  and  through 
these  vast  regions  every  cry  of  the  injured  will  invoke 
Hiath  on  our  heads 

By  this  act,  skiery  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  old 
btates,  as  well  as  'spread  over  new.  It  is  well  known, 
that  :he  soil  oi  some  of  the  old  States  has  become  ex- 
hausted bj  slave  cultivation.  Their  neighbourhood  to 
pommuniiies,  which  are  flourishing  under  free  labor, 
forces  on  them  perpetual  arguments  for  adopting  this 
belter  sjstem  They  now  adhere  to  slavery,  not  on 
account  of  the  wealth  which  it  extracts  from  the  soil, 
but  because  it  luimshes  men  and  women  to  be  sold  in 
iu\\\}  settled  and  more  southern  districts.  It  is  by 
<kve-breedmg  aiid  slave-selling  that  these  States  subsist. 
Take  away  fiom  them  a  foreign  market,  and  slavery 
would  die.  Of  consequence,  by  opening  a  new  market, 
it  is  prolonged  and  invigorated.  By  annexing  Texas, 
we  shall  not  only  ci'eate  it  where  it  does  not  exist,  but 
breatlie  new  life  into  it,  where  its  end  seemed  lo  be 
near.  States,  which  might  and  ought  to  throw  it  off, 
will  make  the  multiplication  of  slaves  their  great  aim  and 
chief  resource. 

Nor  is  the  worst  told.  As  I  have  before  intimated, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  we  shall  not  only 
quicken  the  domesuc  slave-trade ;  we  shall  give  a  new- 
impulse  to   the   foreign.     This,  indeed,  we   have  pro- 
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nouQcetJ  in  our  taws  to  be  felony ,  but  we  niake  oui  law* 
cobwebs,  when  we  oiler  to  rapacious  men  slrong  mo- 
tives for  their  violation  Open  a  maiket  for  ■,la>eB  in 
an  unsettled  country,  with  a  sneep  of  sea  coast,  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  scat  of  goveinmunt  tint  laws 
may  be  evaded  with  impuntv,  and  liow  can  yc*i  e\clud& 
slaves  from  Africa  '  It  is  well  luiown  that  caigoes 
have  been  landed  in  Louisiana       What  is  to  duve  them 
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ly  received.  To  slate  is  lo  condemn  this  institution. 
The  choice  which  every  freeman  makes  of  death  for 
bis  child  and  for  every  thing  he  loves,  in  preference  to 
slavery,  shows  what  it  is.  The  single  consideration, 
that,  by  slavery,  one  human  being  is  placed  poweifi^ 
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and  defenceless  in  the  hands  of  another,  to  be  driven  to 
whatever  labor  that  other  may  impose,  to  sufTcr  what- 
ever punishment  he  may  inflict,  to  live  as  his  tool,  the 
instrument  of  his  pleasure,  this  is  all  that  is  needed,  to 
satisfy  such  as  know  the  human  heart  and  its  unfitness 
for  irresponsible  power,  ihat,  of  all  conditions,  slavery 
is  the  most  hostile  to  the  dignity,  self-respect,  improve- 
ment, rights,  and  happiness  of  human  beings.  Is  it 
within  the  bouiids  of  credibility,  that  a  people,  boasting 
of  freedom,  of  civilization,  of  Christianity,  should  syste- 
raaticaliy  strive  to  spread  this  calamity  over  the  eai'th  ? 

To  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery  is  not  now,  in 
a  moral  point  of  viev^,  what  it  once  was.  We  cannot 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  errors  and  usages  of  our 
times.  We  do  not  belong  to  the  dark  ages,  or  to 
heathenism.  We  have  not  grown  up  under  the  preju- 
dices of  a  blinding,  crushing  tyranny.  We  live  under 
free  institutions  and  under  the  broad  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, Every  principle  of  our  government  and  reli- 
gion condemns  slavery.  The  spirit  of  our  age  condemns 
it.  The  decree  of  the  civilized  world  has  gone  out 
against  it.  England  has  abohshed  it.  France  and  Den- 
mark meditate  its  abolition.  The  chain  is  falling  frona 
the  serf  in  Russia.  In  the  whole  circuit  of  civilized 
nations,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  Slates, 
not  a  voice  is  lifted  up  in  defence  of  slavery,  AH 
the  great  names  in  legislation  and  religion  are  against  it. 
The  most  enduring  reputations  of  our  times  have  been 
won  by  resisting  it.  Recall  the  great  men  of  this  and 
the  last  generation,  and,  be  they  philosophers,  philan- 
thropists, poets,  economists,  statesmen,  jurists,  all  swell 
the  reprobation  of  slavery.  The  leaders  of  opposing 
religious  sects,  Wedey,  the  patriarch  of  Methodism, 
19* 
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Edwards  and  Hopkiiis,  pillars  of  Calvinism,  join  as 
brothers  in  one  solemn  testimony  against  slavery.  And 
is  this  an  age  in  which  a  free  and  Chrisli^i  people  shall 
deliberately  resolve  to  extend  and  perpetuate  tlie  evil  ? 
In  so  doing,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  nations ;  we  sink  beiow  the  civilization  of  our 
age ;  we  invite  the  scorn,  indignation,  Mid  abhorrence 
of  the  world. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  tiiis  opposition  of  our  times 
to  slavery  is  an  accident,  a  temporary  gust  of  opinion, 
an  eddy  in  the  current  of  human  thought,  a  fashion  to 
pass  away  with  the  present  actors  on  the  stage.  He 
who  30  says  must  have  read  history  with  a  superficial 
eye,  and  is  strangely  blind  to  the  deepest  and  most 
powerful  influences  which  are  moulding  society.  Chris- 
tisnity  has  done  more  than  all  things  to  determine  the 
character  and  direction  of  our  present  civilization ;  and 
who  can  question  or  overlook  the  tendency  and  design 
of  this  reKgion .'  Christianity  has  no  plainer  purpose 
than  to  unite  all  men  as  brethren,  to  make  man  unutter- 
ably dear  to  man,  to  pour  contempt  on  outward  distinc- 
tions, to  raise  the  fallen,  to  league  all  in  efforts  for  the 
elevation  of  all.  Under  its  influence,  the  differences  of 
nations  and  rank  are  softening.  To  the  establishment 
of  a  fraternal  reiation  among  men,  the  science,  litera- 
ture, commerce,  education  of  the  Christian  world  are 
tending.  Who  caimot  see  this  mighty  movement  of 
Providence  .''  Who  is  so  blind  as  to  call  it  a  temporary 
impulse ."'  Wlio  so  daring,  so  impious,  as  to  strive  to 
arrest  it  ? 

What  is  the  tendency  of  all  governments  m  the  Chris- 
tian world  .'  To  secure  more  and  more  to  every  man 
!iis  rights,  be  his  condition  what  it  may.     Even  in  des- 
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potisras,  where  political  rights  are  denied,  private  rights 
are  held  more  and  more  sacred.  The  absolute  monarch 
is  more  and  more  anxious  to  improve  tlie  laws  of  the 
state,  and  to  extend  their  protection  and  restraints  ovei" 
all  classes  and  individuals  without  distinction.  F.quality 
before  the  law  is  the  maxim  of  the  civilized  world.  To 
place  the  rights  of  a  large  part  of  the  community  beyond 
the  protection  of  law,  to  place  half  a  people  under  pri- 
vate, irresponsible  power,  is  to  oppose  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  glorious  tendencies  of  modern  times. 
Who  has  the  courage  (o  set  down  this  reverence  for  pri- 
vate rights  among  the  fashions  and  caprices  of  the  day  ? 
Is  it  not  founded  in  everlasting  truth  ?  And  dare  we, 
in  the  face  of  it,  extend  and  perpetuate  an  institution, 
the  grand  feature  of  which  is,  that  it  tramples  private 
rights  in  the  dust  ? 

Whoever  studies  modem  history  with  any  care  must 
discern  in  it  a  steady,  growing  movement  towards  one 
most  interesting  result,  —  I  mean,  towards  the  elevation 
of  the  laboring  class  of  society.  This  is  not  a  recent, 
accidental  turn  of  human  aflairs.  We  can  trace  its  be- 
ginning in  the  feudal  times,  and  its  slow  advances  in 
subsequent  periods,  until  it  has  become  the  master  move- 
ment of  our  age.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  those  who  toil 
with  their  hands,  and  whose  productive  industry  is  the 
spring  of  all  wealth,  are  rising  from  the  condition  of 
beasts  of  burden,  to  which  ihey  were  once  reduced,  to 
the  consciousness,  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  proper 
happiness  of  men  ?  Is  it  not  the  strong  tendency  of 
our  times  to  diffuse  among  the  many  the  improvements 
once  confined  to  the  few  ?  He  who  overlooks  this  has 
no  comprehension  of  the  great  work  of  Providence,  or 
of  the  most  signal  feature  of  his  times  ;  and  is  this  aa 
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Hge  for  efforts  to  extend  and  perpetuate  an  institution, 
the  vei}  objett  of  which  is  to  keep  down  the  laborer, 
and  to  make  him  a  m  ichme  fot  another's  gratification  ' 

I  know  It  has  been  t,aid,  in  reply  to  ';uch  \iews,  that, 
do  nh7t  we  wiil  nith  ihe  laboiei  <  all  him  whal  we  will, 
he  15  and  mu'-t  be  in  rcalilj  a  slave  Ihc  doctrine  has 
been  published  at  the  feouih,  thit  nature  has  made  two 
classes,  the  iich  and  the  poor  the  employer  and  the 
employed,  the  capitalist  and  the  operatne,  and  thit  the 
class  who  woik  are,  to  all  mlents,  slaves  to  those  in 
whose  service  1  hey  are  engaged  In  a  report  on  the 
mail,  recenth  offered  to  the  Senate  of  the  Untied 
States,  an  efioit  was  made  to  establish  lesemblances 
between  slaierj  and  the  condition  of  free  laboiers,  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  showing,  that  the  shades  oi  dif- 
ference between  them  aie  not  veij  strong  Is  it  pos- 
sible ih^t  such  reasonings  escaped  fiom  a  man  who  has 
tiod  the  soil  of  New  England,  and  was  educated  at  one 
ot  her  colleges  '  Vn  horn  did  he  meet  at  that  college  ' 
rile  sous  of  her  laborers,  young  men  whose  hands  had 
been  hardened  at  the  plough  Does  he  not  know,  that 
the  fimihes  of  laborers  have  furnished  e\en  department 
in  life  among  us  with  illustrious  men,  have  furnished  our 
heroes  in  war,  our  statesmen  in  council,  our  orators  m 
the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar  our  mere  hints  whose  enter 
prises  embiace  the  whole  earth '  What '  the  laborer  ol 
the  Free  State  a  slave,  and  to  he  ranked  with  the  de 
spised  negro,  whom  the  lash  drives  to  (oil,  and  whose 
dearest  rie;hts  are  at  the  mercy  of  iriesponsible  power  ? 
If  there  be  a  firm,  independent  spuit  on  earth,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  man  who  tills  the  fields  ot  the  Free 
Slates,  and  moistens  them  with  the  sweat  of  hts  brow 
I  recentl)  heard  oi  a  \  isiter  from  the  South  compassion- 
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most  glorious  revolution  in  history,  of  tbe  elevation  of 
the  mass  of  men  to  tbe  dignity  of  human  beings. 
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It  is  the  great  mission  of  this  country  to  forward  ihts 
revolution,  and  never  was  a  subhmer  worli  commiued 
to  a  nation.  Our  mission  is,  to  elevate  society  through 
al!  its  conditions,  to  secure  to  every  human  being  the 
means  of  progress,  to  substitute  the  government  of  equal 
laws  for  that  of  irresponsible  individuals,  to  prove  that, 
under  popular  institutions,  the  people  may  be  carried 
forward,  that  the  multitude  who  toil  are  capable  of  en- 
joying the  noblest  blessings  of  the  social  state.  The 
prejudice,  that  labor  is  a  degradation,  one  of  the  worst 
prejudices  handed  down  from  barbarous  ages,  is  to  re- 
ceive here  a  practical  refutation.  The  power  of  liberty 
to  raise  up  the  whole  people,  this  is  the  great  Idea,  oq 
which  our  institutions  rest,  and  which  is  to  be  wrought 
out  in  our  history.  Shall  a  nation  having  such  a  mission 
abjure  it,  and  even  fight  against  the  progress  which  it  is 
specially  called  tp  promote  .' 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  if  it  should  be  accom- 
plished, would  do  much  to  determine  the  future  history 
and  character  of  this  country.  It  is  one  of  those  meas- 
ures, which  call  a  nation  to  pause,  reflect,  look  forward, 
because  their  force  is  not  soon  exhausted.  Many  acts 
of  government,  intensely  exciting  at  the  moment,  are 
yet  of  little  importance,  because  their  influence  is  too 
transient  to  leave  a  trace  on  history.  A  bad  adminis- 
tration may  imppverish  a  people  at  home,  or  cripple  its 
energies  abroad,  for  a  year  or  more.  But  such  wounds 
heal  soon.  A  young  people  soon  recruits  its  powers, 
and  starts  forward  with  increased  impulse,  after  the  mo- 
mentary suspension  of  its  activity.  The  chief  interest 
of  a  people  lies  in  measures,  which,  making,  perhaps, 
little  noise,  go  far  to  fix  its  character,  to  determine  its 
policy  and  fate  for  ages,  to  decide  its  rank  among  na- 
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(ions.  A  fearful  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  origi- 
nate or  control  these  pregnant  acts.  The  destiny  of 
millions  is  in  their  hands.  The  execration  of  millions 
may  fall  on  their  heads-  Long  after  present  excite- 
ments shall  have  passed  away,  long  after  they  and  their 
generation  shall  have  vanished  from  the  earth,  the  fruits 
of  their  agency  will  be  reaped.  Such  a  measure  is 
ihat  of  which  I  now  wrhe.  It  will  commit  us  to  a  de- 
grading pohcy,  the  issues  of -which  lie  beyond  human 
foresight.  In  opening  to  ourselves  vast  regions,  throiigb 
which  we  may  spread  slavery,  and  in  spreading  it  for 
this,  among  other  ends,  that  the  Slave-holding  States 
may  bear  rule  in  the  national  councils,  we  make  slavery 
the  predominant  interest  of  the  state.  "We  make  it  the 
basis  of  power,  the  spring  or  guide  of  public  measures, 
the  object  for  which  the  revenues,  strength,  and  wealth 
of  the  country  are  to  be  exhausted.  Slavery  will  be 
branded  on  our  front,  as  the  great  Idea,  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  country.  We  shall  renounce  our  lii^h 
calling  as  a  people,  and  accomplish  llie  lowest  destiny  to 
which  a  nation  can  be  bound. 

And  are  we  prepared  for  this  degradation  ?  Are  we 
prepared  to  couple  with  the  name  of  our  country  the 
mfamy  of  del  be  a  el}  sj  eading  slavery  ?  and  especially, 
of  sp  ead  ng  1  ougl  regions  from  which  the  wise  anti 
hu  ane  leg  la  o  oi  a  neighbouring  republic  had  ex- 
cluded t  We  all  Mexico  a  semi-barbarous  people  ; 
and  e  c  alk  of  pla  ti  slavery  where  Mexico  would 
no  s  fier  o  I  e  ^\  1  at  American  will  not  hlush  to 
1  f  1  s  1  ead  Fu  ope  f  this  disgrace  shall  he  fastened 
o  1  oun  }  Le  oler  calamities,  if  God  so  will, 
come  on  us.  Let  us  be  steeped  in  poverty.  Let  pes- 
tilence stalk  through  our  land.      Let  famine  thin  our 
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[lopuhtioii  Let  the  world  join  hands  at,am',l  oui  lieu 
insiitutions,  and  dtluge  our  shorCi  nilli  blood  W\  this 
can  be  andured  A  few  j  ears  of  industrj  and  peace 
will  reciuit  oui  wasted  numbers,  and  spieid  fruitfubess 
over  OUI  desolated  fields  Bui  a  nation,  devoting  itself 
to  the  M  ork  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery,  stamps 
ilielf  with  a  guilt  and  shame,  which  generations  may 
not  be  able  to  efface  The  plea  on  whiuh  ne  have 
tested,  that  slaverj  was  not  our  choice,  but  a  sad  ne- 
ccait}  bequeidied  us  by  our  fatlieis,  will  avail  us  no 
longei  The  whole  gudt  will  be  assutned  bj  ourselves 
It  IS  verj  hmentable,  that,  among  the  disiinguished 
men  of  the  bauth,  any  should  be  found  so  wanting  to 
(heir  own  lame,  as  to  become  advocates  of  slavery 
That  vulgir  politicians,  who  look  only  at  the  mteiests 
of  the  da)  and  the  chances  of  the  ne\t  election,  should 
swell  the  madness  of  the  passions,  by  nhuh  they  hope 
to  rise,  is  d  tiling  of  course  But  that  men,  who  might 
leave  honorable  and  enduring  record  of  themselves  m 
their  countrv 's  history,  who  night  associate  their  names 
vvnh  iheir  country'^  progress,  and  who  are  solemnly 
bound  b}  their  high  gifts  to  direct  and  purify  pubhc  sen- 
timent, that  such  men  should  lend  their  great  poviers 
to  the  eMeniion  of  skverj,  is  among  the  dark  sjmp- 
toms  of  the  time';  Can  such  men  be  satisfied  with  (he 
sympathies  and  shouts  of  tlie  hide  circle  around  them, 
and  of  the  pissmg  moment  ''  Hav  o  thcj  nolh  ng  of 
that  piophetic  instmct,  by  which  trulj  gieai  men  read 
the  lutuie'  Cin  ihev  leain  nothing  Irom  the  sentence 
now  passed  on  men,  who,  filty  yeais  ago,  defended  the 
slave  trade  '  W  e  have  to  lejoice,  Sir,  that  }ou,  amidst 
the  excitements  of  the  time  have  alwavs  given  joyr 
testimony  against  slavery       \ou  have  adhered  to  the 
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are  not  to  be  withstood  bj  ariful  s  rokes  of  policy,  or 

bj  dar    g  crimes.     The  worll  s  aga    at  1     i,  and  the 

wo  Id  s  Maker.    Every  day  tl     s\    j  ath  es  of  the  world 
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are  for  al  ing  him  Can  he  hoje  to  sustain  slavery 
agaiDst  the  moial  feehng,  the  solemn  senteace  of  the 
huimn  race  ' 

The  hoiith,  cut  ofF  bj  its  "  pemhai  instmtons" 
from  close  connexion  with  oihei  rommunitiLa  compre 
hends  litile  the  prOf,re3s  of  the  cmhzed  woild  I  he 
spirit,  which  is  spreading  through  other  coiimuniliea, 
finds  no  organ  within  its  border';  d  tl  e  strength  of 
this  Is  ihereloie  hitle  understood  Hence,  it  looks  on 
anti  slavery  movements  in  anj  pirt  of  the  eountrj,  as 
an  accident  which  a  little  forcp  can  put  down  It  might 
as  well  think  of  impusoning  the  winds  The  South 
IS  Ignorant  of  what  it  most  needs  to  know  A  veij 
mtellit;ent  gentleman  from  that  qu  irter  told  me  not  long 
ago,  that  he  could  not  learn  at  home  the  working  of 
Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  10  that  an  expeii- 
ment  of  infinite  interest  to  the  slat  e  holder  is  going  on  it 
h  s  door,  and  he  knows  httle  more  of  it  than  if  it  weie 
occurring  in  mother  pknet  Of  course,  there  ate  ex- 
ceptions There  are  at  the  South  philosophical  oh 
servers  ol  the  progress  of  human  affairs  But  in  s  ich 
a  state  of  socieij,  »  is  hard  to  reil  ze  the  truth  on  this 
subject  We  g  it  known,  the  project  of  bidding  a 
power  on  the  diffusion  of  sla\  erj  would  seem  to  be  an 
act  of  madness,  as  truly  as  of  crime 

I  suppose  that  I  shall  be  charged  with  unfriendlj  feel- 
ings towards  the  South  All  such  T  dnclam  Strange 
as  It  maj  socra,  if  I  hue  pattialities  thej  ire  rather 
for  the  Soutli  I  sj  enl  a  part  of  mj  earl}  hie  m  that 
region  when  hianneis  probiblj  retained  more  of  their 
pnmitue  character  than  thej  now  do  ,  and  to  a  joung 
man,  unaccustomed  to  life  and  Ha  perils  there  was 
something  singularlj  captivating  in  the  unbounded  hospi 
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tality,  the  impulsive  generosity,  the  careJessness  of  the 
ftiture,  the  frank,  open  manners,  the  buoyant  spirit  and 
courage,  which  marked  the  people  ;  and  though  I  have 
since  learned  to  interpret  more  wisely  what  I  then  saw, 
still  the  impressions  which  I  then  received,  and  the 
friendships  formed  at  a  yet  earlier  age  with  the  youth 
of  the  South,  have  always  given  me  a  leaning  towards 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  am  unconscious  of  local 
prejudices.  My  interest  in  the  South  strengthens  my 
desire  to  avert  the  annexation  of  Texas  lo  the  Union. 
That  act,  I  feel,  will  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  South. 
It  will  conflict  witii  the  generous  elements  of  charac- 
ter, which  I  take  pleasure  in  recollecting  tliere.  The 
South  wil!  cease  to  he  what  it  was.  In  the  period  to 
which  I  have  referred,  slavery  was  acknowledged  there 
to  he  a  great  evil.  I  heard  it  spoken  of  freely  with 
abhorrence.  The  moral  sentiment  of  ihe  community 
on  this  point  was  not  corrupt.  The  principles  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  relation  to  it  found  a  wide  response.  The 
doctrine,  that  slavery  is  a  good,  if  spread  by  the  seizure 
of  Texas,  will  work  a  moral  revolution,  the  most  dis- 
astrous which  can  befall  the  South.  It  will  paralyze 
every  effort  for  escape  from  this  enormous  evil.  A 
deadly  sophistry  will  weigh  on  men's  consciences  and 
hearts,  until  terrible  convulsions,  —  God's  just  judg- 
ments,—  will  hasten  the  deliverance  vvhich  human  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  were  bound  lo  accomplish. 

IV.  I  now  proceed  to  another  important  argument 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  country,  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  bearings  of  the  measure  on 
our  National  Union.  Next  to  liberty,  union  is  our  great 
political  interest,  and  this  cannot  but  be  loosiiDed,  il 
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may  be  dissolved,  by  the  proposed  extension  of  our  ter- 
ritory. I  will  not  say  that  every  extension  must  be 
pernicious,  that  our  government  cannot  hold  together 
even  our  present  confederacy,  that  the  central  heart 
cannot  send  its  influences  to  the  remote  States  u-]iich 
are  to  spring  up  within  our  present  border?.  Old  theo- 
ries must  be  cautiously  appiipd  to  the  institulions  of 
this  country.  If  the  Federal  government  will  abstain 
from  minute  legislation,  and  rigidly  confine  itself  witliin 
constitutional  bounds,  it  may  be  a  bond  of  union  to 
more  extensive  communities  than  were  ever  compre- 
hended under  one  sway.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  peril 
in  extending  ourselves,  and  yet  the  chief  benefit  of  ibe 
Union,  which  is  the  preservation  of  peaceful  relation? 
among  neighbouring  Slates,  is  so  va«t,  that  some  risk 
should  be  taken  to  secure  it  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree.  The  objection  to  the  annexaljon  of  Texas, 
drawn  from  the  unwieldiness  it  would  gi\e  to  the  coun- 
try, though  very  serious,  is  not  decisive.  A  far  more 
serious  objection  is,  that  it  is  to  be  annexed  to  us  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  multiplying  slave-holdmg  States, 
and  thus  giving  pohtical  power.  This  cannof,  ought  not 
to  be  borne.  It  will  justify,  it  will  at  length  demand, 
the  separation  of  the  Stales. 

We  maintain  that  this  policy  is  ahogetber  without 
reason  on  the  part  of  the  South.  The  South  has  ex- 
erted, and  cannot  help  exerting,  a  disproportionate  share 
of  mfiuence  on  the  confederacy.  The  Slave-holding 
Slates  have  alreadj'  advantages  for  cooperation,  and  for 
swaying  the  country,  which  the  others  do  not  possess- 
The  Free  States  have  no  great  common  interest,  like 
slavery,  to  hold  them  together.  They  differ  in  charac- 
ter,  feelings,  and   pursuits.     They  agree   but  on   one 
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point,  and  tbat  a  negative  one,  the  absence  of  slavery  ; 
and  this  distinction,  as  is  well-known,  makes  no  lively 
impression  on  the  consciousness,  and  in  no  degree  coun- 
teracts the  influences  which  divide  them  from  one  an- 
other. To  this  may  he  added  the  well-known  fact,  that 
in  the  Free  Slates,  the  subject  of  politics  is  of  second- 
ary importance,  whilst  at  the  South  it  is  paramount. 
At  the  North  every  man  must  toil  for  subsistence,  and, 
amidst  the  feverish  competitions  and  anxieties  of  the 
eager  and  universal  pursuit  of  gain,  political  power  is 
sought  with  hltle  comparative  avidity.  In  some  districts 
it  is  hard  to  find  fit  representatives  for  Congress,  so 
backward  are  superior  men  to  forego  the  emoluments  of 
their  vocation,  the  prospects  of  independence,  for  the 
uncertainties  of  public  life.  At  the  North,  too,  a  vast 
amount  of  energy  is  absorbed  in  associations  of  a  reli- 
gious, philanthropic,  literary  character.  The  apathy  of 
the  Free  States  in  regard  to  Texas,  an  apathy  from 
which  they  are  just  beginning  to  be  roused,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  their  almost  incredible  indifference  to  political 
power.  Perhaps  no  parallel  lo  it  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  confederations.  What  a  contrast  does  the 
South  form  with  the  divided  and  slumbering  Nordi  ! 
There,  one  strong,  broad  distinction  exists,  of  which  all 
the  members  of  the  community  have  a  perpetual  con- 
sciousness ;  there,  a  peculiar  element  is  found,  which 
spreads  its  influence  through  the  mass,  and  impresses 
itself  on  the  whole  constitution  of  society.  Slavery  is 
not  a  superficial  distinction.  Nothing  decides  the  chai- 
acter  of  a  people  more  than  the  form  and  determination 
of  labor.  Hence  we  find  a  unity  at  the  South  unknown 
at  the  North.  At  the  South,  too,  the  proprietors,  re- 
leased from  the  necessi^  of  labor,  and  having  little  of 
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(he  machinery  of  associations  to  engage  tlieir  attention, 
devote  th<rasehes  to  pohtics  with  a  concentiation  of 
zeai,  which  a  Northern  man  cin  only  comprehend  by 
residm^  on  tfie  spot  Hence  the  South  has  piofessionil 
politicians,  a  chaiacter  haidlv  known  in  the  Irte  ^ntt 
The  re-iiih  is  pkin  i  he  Souih  has  geiierallj  rulpd  ilie 
couitrj  It  must  always  have  an  undue  power  Uniled, 
as  the  North  cannot  be,  it  can  ah\ajs  Ink  with  itself 
some  discontented  poruon  it  the  North,  which  it  cin 
hbenlly  reivaid  h\  the  patronage  which  the  possession 
ol  the  goveinnent  confers  That  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  South  should  be  prejudiced  bj  the  North 
IS  one  of  those  moral  impossibihties,  against  which  it  is 
foJlj  to  ask  securitj 

We  cannot  consent,  that  the  South  should  extend  its 
dlready  dispioporlionate  power  by  an  indefinite  extension 
of  teiritory,  because  we  maintain,  that  its  dispositions 
tow  aids  us  gives  us  no  pledge,  that  its  power  will  be  well 
used  Tt  13  unhappily  too  well  known,  that  it  wants 
friendly  feelmgs  towards  tlie  North.  Divided  from  us 
by  an  institution,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  character, 
which  lays  it  open  to  reproach,  and  which  will  never 
auffei  it  to  inal  our  prosperity,  it  cannot  look  on  us  with 
favor.  It  magnifies  our  faults.  It  is  blind  lo  our  virtues. 
At  the  Norih,  no  unfriendly  disposition  prevails  towards 
the  South.  We  are  too  busy  and  too  prosperous  for 
hatred.  We  complain,  that  our  good-will  is  not  recipro- 
cated. We  complain,  that  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures have  sometimes  found  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
the  South.  Still  more,  we  feel,  though  we  are  slow  to 
complain  of  it,  that  in  Congress,  the  common  ground  of 
the  confederacy,  we  have  had  to  encounter  a  tone  and 
bearing,  which  it  has  required  the  colder  lemperameisi 
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of  Ihe  North  to  endure.  We  cannot  consent  to  take  a 
lower  place  than  we  now  hold.  We  cannot  consent, 
thai  our  confederacy  should  spread  over  the  wilds  of 
Mexico,  to  give  us  more  poweifu!  masteis  The  old 
balance  of  the  countrj  is  unfaiorable  pnoi^h  We 
cannot  consent,  that  a  new  weight  should  be  dirown  in, 
which  may  fix  the  politici!  mfenoiit)  of  ourselves  and 
our  posterity.  I  give  jou,  Sii,  the  feelings  of  the 
North,  In  part  they  may  be  pie]udice3  Jeilousiei, 
often  groundles  a  e  I  e  ece  --ary  fruits  ol  confedera- 
tions. On  that  accoun  meisu  es  must  not  be  idopted, 
disturbing  violet  ly  u  na  ally,  unexpectedly,  the  old 
distributions  of  po  er  and  d  ectly  aimed  at  tliat  resdt. 
In  other  way  1  e  anne  a  on  of  Texas  is  to  endanger 
the  Union.  It  will  give  new  violence  and  passion  to  the 
(^itation  of  the  question  of  slavery.  It  is  well  known, 
that  a  majority  at  ihe  North  have  discouraged  the  discus- 
sion of  this  topic,  on  the  ground,  that  slavery  was  im- 
posed on  the  South  by  necessity,  that  its  continuance 
was  not  of  choice,  and  that  the  States  in  which  it  sub- 
sists, if  left  to  themselves,  would  find  a  remedy  in  their 
own  way.  Let  slavery  he  systematically  proposed  as 
the  policy  of  these  States,  let  it  bind  them  together  in 
efiorf^  to  establish  political  power,  and  a  new  feeling 
will  burst  forth  through  (he  whole  North  It  will  be  a 
concentration  of  moral,  religious,  pohtical,  and  paniotic 
leehngs  The  fire,  now  smothered,  ndl  blaze  out,  and, 
ol  consequence,  new  jealousies  and  exasperationa  will 
be  kindled  at  the  South  Strange,  that  the  South 
should  think  of  securing  its  "  peculiar  .nstitutions  "  bv 
violent  means  Its  violence  necessaiily  increases  the 
evils  it  would  suppress.  For  example,  by  denying  the 
right  of  petition  to  those  who  sought  the  Rboliiion  of 
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slavery  wiihin  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  It  has  awakened  a  spirit,  which  will  overwhelm 
Congress  witli  petitions  till  this  right  be  restored.  The 
annexation  of  Te'^as  would  be  a  measure  of  the  same 
injurious  characler,  and  would  stir  up  an  open,  uncom- 
promising hostihty  to  slavery,  of  which  we  have  seen  no 
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Union,  and  that  an  amendment  of  the  Const  t  t  on  would 
be  necessary  to  sanction  it.  In  a  letter  to  Go  ernor 
Lincoln  he  even  furnishes  the  formula  of  a  proposed 
nmendment,  for  the  purpose  of  admhting  Louisiana  into 
the  Union  ;  but  adds,  that  the  less  that  is  said  about  the 
constitutional  difficulty  the  better.  Very  little  was  said 
about  it,  and  there  was  a  general  and  tacit  acquiescence, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  and  incalculable  advantages 
expected  from  the  acquisition  in  a  national  point  of  view. 
The  purchase  of  Texas,  under  existing  circumstances, 
might  present  a  very  different  question."  * 

'  Honti  American  ReTiew,  July,  133P 
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It  is  tvue,  tbal,  as  a  general  rule,  the  right  to  purchase 

territory  is  incident  to  sovereignty.  But  the  sovereignty 
of  our  natioaal  governmenf  is  a  limited  one.  The  Con- 
stitution was  a  compromise  among  independent  Slates, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  geographical  relations  and  local 
interests  were  among  tlie  essential  conditions  on  which 
the  compromise  was  made.  We  are  willing,  for  the 
sake  of  universally  acknowledged  public  interests,  that 
additions  of  territory  should  be  made  to  our  country. 
But  can  it  be  admitted,  that  tlie  Constitution  gives  power 
to  the  President  and  Senate  to  add  a  vast  realm  to  the 
United  States,  for  tlie  very  purpose  of  disturbing  the 
balance  between  different  sections,  or  of  securing  ascen- 
dency to  certain  parts  of  the  confederacy .'  Was  not 
the  Constitution  founded  on  conditions  or  considerations, 
which  are  even  more  authoritative  than  its  particular 
provisions,  and  the  violation  of  which  must  be  death  to 
our  Union  .'  Besides,  a  new  question  is  to  be  opened 
by  the  admission  of  Texas.  We  shall  not  purchase  a 
territory,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  but  shall  admit  an 
independent  community,  invested  with  sovereignty,  into 
the  confederation  ;  and  can  the  treaty-making  power  do 
this  ?  Can  it  receive  foreign  nations,  however  vast,  to 
the  Union  .■'  Does  not  the  question  carry  its  own  an- 
swer .''  By  the  assumption  of  such  a  right,  would  not 
the  old  compact  be  at  once  considered  as  dissolved  .' 

To  me  it  seems  not  only  the  right,  but  tlie  duty  of 
the  Free  States,  in  case  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to 
say  to  the  Slave-holding  States,  "We  regard  this  act  as 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  essential  conditions 
of  the  national  compact  are  violated.  To  you  we  will 
faillifully  adhere,  but  will  not  join  ourselves  to  this  new 
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and  iniquitous  acquisition.  We  will  not  become  part- 
ners in  your  wars  with  Mexico  and  Europe,  in  your 
schemes  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery,  in  your 
hopes  of  conquest,  in  your  unrighteous  spoils."  No 
one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself,  as  the  means  of 
peace.  But,  w^iih  Texas,  we  shall  have  no  peace, 
Texas,  brought  into  the  confederacy,  will  bring  wilii  il 
domestic  and  foreign  strife.  It  will  change  our  relations 
to  other  countries,  and  to  one  another.  A  pacific  divis- 
ion in  the  first  instance  seems  to  me  to  threaten  less 
contention  than  a  lingering,  feverish  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  such  as  must  be  expected  under  this  fatal  inno- 
vatioD. 

I  am  but  one  of  a  nation  of  fifteen  millions,  and,  as 
such,  may  seem  too  insignificant  to  protest  against  a 
public  measure.  But  in  this  country  every  man,  even 
the  obscurest,  participates  in  the  sovereignty,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  public  acts,  unless  by  some  mode  of  oppo- 
sition, proportioned  to  his  sense  of  the  cvii,  he  absolves 
himself  from  the  guilt.  For  one  then,  I  say,  that,  ear- 
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In  Iruth,  if  the  Souta  Is  bent  on  incorporating  Texas 
with  itself,  as  a  new  prop  to  slavery,  it  would  do  well 
to  insist  on  the  division  of  the  Stales.  It  would,  in  so 
doing,  consult  best  its  own  safety.  It  should  stodioosly 
keep  itself  from  communion  with  the  free  part  of  the 
country.  It  should  suffer  no  railroad  from  that  section 
to  cross  its  borders.  It  should  block  up  intercourse 
with  us  by  sea  and  land.  Still  more,  it  should  abjure 
connexion  with  the  whole  civihzed  world;  for,  from 
every  country  it  would  be  invaded  by  an  influence  hos- 
tile to  slavery.  It  should  borrow  the  code  of  the  Dic- 
tator of  Paraguay,  and  sea!  itself  hermetically  against 
the  infectious  books,  opinions,  and  visits  of  foreigners. 
Its  pride,  as  well  as  safety,  should  teach  it  tliis  insula- 
tion ;  for,  having  once  taken  the  ground,  that  slavery 
is  a  good,  to  be  spread  and  made  perpetual,  it  does  by 
that  act  forfeit  the  rank  which  it  covets  among  civilized 
and  improving  communities.  It  cannot  be  recognised 
as  an  equal  by  other  states.  On  this  point  the  decree 
of  the  world  has  gone  forili,  and  no  protests  or  clam- 
ors can  drown  tlie  deep,  solemn  voice  of  humanity, 
gathering  strength  with  every  new  generation.  A  com- 
munity, acknowledging  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  contin- 
uing it  only  because  the  first  law  of  nature,  self-pres- 
ervation, seems  to  require  gradual  processes  of  change, 
may  retain  die  respect  of  those  who  deem  their  fears 
unfounded.  But  a  community,  wedding  itself  to  slavery 
inseparably,  with  choice  and  aflection,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  plague  far  and  wide,  must  become 
a  hy-word  among  the  nations ;  and  the  fiiend  of  human- 
ity will  shake  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  it,  in  tes- 
timony of  his  reprobation. 
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will  spread  a  moral  corruption,  already  too  rife  among 
us,  and,  in  so  doing,  it  will  shake  the  foundations  of 
freedom  at  home,  and  bring  reproach  on  it  abroad.  It 
wiJl  be  treachery  to  the  great  cause  which  jias  been 
confided  to  this  above  all  nations. 

The  dependence  of  freedom  on  morals  is  an  old  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  no  thought  of  enlarging  on  the  general 
truth.  I  wish  only  to  say,  that  it  is  one  which  needs 
to  be  brought  home  to  us  at  the  present  moment,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  trifled  with  but  to  our  great  peril. 
There  are  symptoms  of  corruption  amongst  us,  which 
show  us  that  we  cannot  enter  on  a  new  career  of  crime 
witiiout  peculiar  hazard.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  this 
topic  without  speaking  freely  of  our  country,  as  freely 
as  I  should  of  any  other ;  and  unhappily  we  are  so  ac- 
customed, as  a  people,  to  receive  incense,  to  be  sooth- 
ed by  flattery,  and  to  account  reputation  as  a  more  im- 
portant interest  than  morality,  that  my  freedom  may  be 
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eralion  of  which  oblige  us  to  believe,  tiiat  a  coDsidera- 
ble  portion  of  our  citizens  have  no  comprehension  of 
the  first  principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
and  other  symptoms,  the  confidence  of  many  reflecting 
men  in  our  free  institutions  is  very  much  impaired. 
Some  despair.  That  main  pillar  of  public  liberty,  mu- 
tual trust  among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  we  must 
seek  security  for  property  and  life  in  a  stronger  govern- 
ment is  a  spreading  conviction.  Men,  who  in  public 
talk  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  whisper  their 
doubts  (perhaps  their  scorn)   in  private.     So  common 

J  these  apprehensions,  that  the   knowledge  of  them 
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keen  and  uncompromismg  ^  Do  not  parties  move  unscm- 
pulousl)  encroach  on  the  constitution  and  on  (he  rights 
of  mmorilies  '  In  one  respect  we  must  aU  admit  a 
change  When  you  and  I  grew  up,  what  a  deep  inter- 
est pervaded  this  country  m  the  success  of  free  insti- 
tutions abioad'  With  what  throbbing  hearts  did  we  fol- 
low the  struggles  of  the  oppressed  !     How  many  among 
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lerests ;  and  a  pol  cy  whch  h  11  gve  ne  a  d  e  dj  g 
impulse  to  con  pt  on  wl  ich  w  U  1  pij  def  ely 
public  and  privite  cr  n  e  o  gl  t  to  1  e  le^  oba  ed  ab  tl  e 
sorest  calamity  ne  can  ncur  ircedon  f^l  g  1  er 
batdes  in  the  ^  o  Id  w  h  suffic  ent  oil  a^^  n  t  1  e 
Let  us  not  give  ne  v  cha  ces  to  1  er  ioes 

That  the  cai  e  of  epub!  can  a  is  suffer  n-'  ab  oa  i 
through  the  deff  ct3  and  cr  es  of  our  co  ntr)  nen  aa 
true,  as  that  it  s  rega  ded  w  d  created  kei  t  c  n 
among  ourselves  Abroad  rejublca  sn  s  de  fed 
widi  the  United  State=i  a  d  t  s  certa  tl  at  the  \  ner 
ican  name  has  not  rsen  of  late  n  tie  vorid  It  -io 
happens,  thai,  wh  bt  \ntng  I  have  rece  ved  a  news- 
paper from  England  i  h  1  1  >  ch  la  v  as  fa  1 
iarly  associated  with  our  country,  as  if  it  were  one  of 
our  establishments.  We  are  quoted  as  monuments  of 
the  degrading  tendencies  of  popular  institutions.  When 
I  visited  England  fifteen  years  ago,  republican  senti- 
ments were  freely  expressed  to  me.  I  should  proba- 
bly hear  none  now.  Men's  minds  seem  to  be  retuniing 
to  severer  principles  of  government ;  and  this  country 
is  responsible  for  a  part  of  this  change.  It  is  beUeved 
abrcid,  that  property  is  less  secure  among  us,  order 
less  stable,  law  less  revered,  social  ties  more  easily 
broken,  religion  less  enforced,  life  held  less  sacred,  tlian 
in  other  countries.  Undoubtedly,  the  prejudices  of  for- 
eign nations,  the  interests  of  foreign  governments,  have 
led  to  gross  exaggeration  of  evils  here.  The  least  civ- 
ilized parts  of  the  country  are  made  to  represent  the 
whole,  and  occasional  atrocities  are  construed  into  hab- 
its. But  who  does  not  feel,  that  we  have  given  cause 
of  reproach  .'  and  shall  we  fix  tills  reproach,  and  exas- 
21* 
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perate  it  into  indignation  and  hatred  by  adopting  a  pol- 
icy iganst  which  the  mora!  lentiiuenK  of  the  Chiis,- 
tim  world  reiolt  '  bhall  v.e  make  the  rnme  of  re- 
pubhc  "a  stench  m  the  Dostrils  '  of  all  nations,  by 
emplojins;  our  poner  to  build  up  and  sptead  s!a\ery, 
b)  resibling  the  efioits  of  other  countiies  for  its  abo- 
lition, by  falling  behmd  monarchies  in  leverence  for  the 
rights  oi  men  ' 

When  we  look  forviard  to  the  probable  growth  of 
this  countij  ,  when  we  think  of  the  millions  of  human 
beings  who  are  to  spread  over  our  present  teiritorj  , 
of  the  career  of  improvement  and  glory  opened  to  this 
new  people,  oi  the  impulse  which  fiee  mjtilutions,  if 
proiperou  ,  may  be  expected  to  gne  to  philosophj, 
rehE;ion,  science,  literatuie,  and  arts  ,  of  the  vast  field 
in  which  the  e-vperiment  is  to  be  made,  of  what  the  un 
fettered  powers  of  man  may  achiev  e ,  of  the  bright 
pa^e  of  historj  which  our  fathers  hive  filled,  and  of  the 
advantages  under  which  their  toils  ind  virtue^  have 
placed  us  for  cairymg  on  their  work,  when  we  think 
of  all  this,  can  we  help,  for  a  moment,  surrendering 
ourielves  to  blight  visions  of  our  country's  glory,  be- 
fore which  ill  the  glories  ol  the  past  are  to  lade  awav  ' 
Is  It  presumption  to  '.■iy,  that,  if  just  to  our'ielves  and 
all  nations  we  shall  be  feh  through  this  whole  conti- 
nent, diat  we  shall  spread  our  language,  institutions  and 
civilization  through  a  wider  space  than  any  nation  has 
yet  filled  with  a  hke  beneficent  influence'  And  are 
we  prepaied  to  baiter  the^e  hopes  this  subhme  moral 
empire,  for  conquests  by  force  '  \ve  we  prepared  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  unprincipled  nations,  to  content  our- 
selves with  a  vulgar,  guilty  greatness,  to  adopt  in  our 
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youth  maxims  and  ends  which  must  brand  our  future 
with  sordidness,  oppression,  and  shame  ?  This  coun- 
try cannot  without  pecuhar  infamy  run  the  common 
race  of  national  rapacity.  Our  origin,  institutions,  and 
position  are  peculiar,  and  all  favor  an  upright,  honora- 
ble course.  We  have  not  the  apyiogies  of  nations 
hemmed  in  by  nanow  bounds,  or  threatened  by  the 
■overshadowing  power  of  ambitious  neighbours.  If  we 
surrender  ourselves  to  a  selfish  jiolicy,  we  shall  sin 
almost  without  temptation,  and  forfeit  opportunities  of 
greatness  vouchsafed  to  no  other  people,  for  a  prize 
below  contempt. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  want  of  wisdocn  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  our  destiny  as  a  people- 
We  are  destined  (that  is  the  word)  to  overspread  North 
America ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  it  matters  lit- 
tle to  us  how  we  accomplish  our  fate.  To  spread,  to 
supplant  others,  to  cover  a  houndles-,  space,  this  seems 
our  ambitLon,  no  matter  what  influence  we  spread  with 
us.  Why  cannot  we  rise  to  noble  conceptions  of  our 
destmy  ?  Why  do  we  not  feel,  that  our  work  as  a 
nation  is,  to  carry  freedom,  religion,  science,  and  a  n'>- 
bler  form  of  human  nature  over  this  continent  ?  and 
why  do  we  not  remember,  that  to  diffuse  these  bles- 
sings we  must  first  cherish  them  in  our  own  borders  ; 
and  that  whatever  deeply  and  permanently  corrupts  us 
will  make  our  spreading  influence  a  curse,  not  a  bles- 
sing, to  this  new  world  ?  It  is  a  common  idea  in  Eu- 
rope, that  we  are  destined  to  spread  an  inferior  civili- 
zation over  North  America ;  (hat  our  slavery  and  our 
absorption  in  gain  and  outward  interests  mark  us  out, 
as  fated  to  fa!!  behind  the  old  world  in  riie  higher  im- 
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provemenis  of  human  nature,  ia  the  philosophy,  ihs 
refinements,  ihe  enthusiasm  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
which  throw  a  lustre  round  other  countries.  I  am  not 
prophet  enough  to  read  our  fate.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  we  are  to  make  out  futurity  for  ourselves.  I  be- 
lieve, that  a  nation's  destiny  lies  in  its  character,  in  the 
principles  which  govern  its  policy  and  Lear  rule  in  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens.  I  take  my  stand  on  God's  moral 
and  eternal  law.  A  nation,  renouncing  and  defying 
this,  cannot  be  free,  cannot  be  great. 

Religious  men  in  this  community,  and  they  are  many, 
are  peculiarly  bound  lo  read  the  future  history  of  their 
country,  not  in  the  flattering  promises  of  poMticians, 
but  in  the  warnings  of  conscience,  and  in  the  declara- 
tion of  God's  word.  They  know,  and  should  make  it 
known,  that  nations  cannot  consolidate  free  institutions 
and  secure  a  lasting  prosperity  hy  crime.  They  know, 
that  retribution  awaits  communities  as  well  as  individ- 
uals ;  and  they  should  tremble  amidst  their  hopes,  when, 
with  this  solemn  truth  on  their  minds,  they  look  round 
on  their  country.  Let  them  consider  the  clearness 
with  which  God's  will  is  now  made  known,  and  the 
signal  blessings  of  his  Providence  poured  out  on  this 
people,  with  a  profusion  accorded  to  no  other  under 
heaven  ;  and  then  let  them  consider  our  ingratitude  for 
his  boundless  gifts,  our  abuse  of  his  beneficence  to  sen- 
sual and  selfish  gratification,  our  unmeasured,  unrigh- 
teous love  of  gain,  our  unprincipled  party-spirit,  and 
our  faithless  and  cruel  wrongs  toward  the  Indian  race ; 
and  can  they  help  fearing,  that  the  cup  of  wrath  is  fill- 
ing for  this  people  .''  Men,  buried  in  themselves  and  m 
ontivard  interests,  atheists  in  heart  and  hfe,  may  scoff 
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at  die  doctrine  of  national  retribution,  because  tbey  do 
not  see  God's  hand  stretched  out  to  destroy  guilty  coin- 
niuiiities.  But  does  not  all  history  teach,  that  the  un- 
licensed passions  of  a  guihy  people  are  more  terrible 
mmisters  of  punishment  than  miraculous  inflictions  ? 
To  chastise  and  destroy,  God  needs  not  interfere  by 
supernatural  judgments.  In  every  community,  thsre 
are  elements  of  discord,  revolution,  and  ruin,  pent  up 
in  the  human  soul,  which  need  only  to  be  quickened 
and  set  free  by  a  new  order  of  events,  to  shake  and  con- 
vulse die  whole  social  fabric.  Never  were  the  causes 
of  disastrous  change  in  human  aflairs  more  active  than 
at  the  present  moment.  Society  heaves  and  trembleSj 
from  the  struggle  of  opposing  principles,  as  the  earth 
<juakes  through  the  force  of  central  fires.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  presumption,  for  defying  Heaven  by  new 
crimes,  for  giving  a  new  range  to  cupidity  and  ambition. 
Men  who  fear  God  must  fear  for  llieir  country,  in  this 
"  day  of  provocation,"  and  ihey  will  be  false  to  their 
country,  if  they  look  on  passively,  and  see  without  re- 
monstr^ice  the  consummation  of  a  great  national  crime, 
which  cannot  fail  to  bring  down  awful  retribution, 

I  am  aware,  that  there  are  those,  who,  on  reading 
these  pages,  will  smile  at  my  simplicity  in  urging  moral 
and  religious  motives,  disinterested  considerations,  lofty 
aims,  on  a  politician.  The  common  notion  is,  that  the 
course  of  a  man  embarked  in  public  life  will  be  shaped 
by  the  bearing  of  passing  events  on  his  immediate  pop- 
ularity ;  that  virtue  and  freedom,  however  they  may 
round  his  periods  in  the  senate,  have  liide  influence  on 
his  vote.  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  public  hfe  is  ne- 
cessarily degrading,  or  that  a  statesman  is  incapable  of 
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looking  above  blmself.  Public  life  appeals  to  the  no- 
blest, 33  well  as  basest  principles  ^f  human  nature.  It 
holds  up  for  pursuil  enduring  fame,  as  well  as  llie  noto- 
riety of  the  passing  hour.  By  giving  opportunities  of 
acting  on  the  vast  and  permaneut  interests  of  a  nation, 
it  often  creates  a  deep  sense  of  re?j>onsibility,  and  a 
generous  self-oblivion,  I  have  loo  naich  faiiii  in  hu- 
man nature  to  distrust  (he  inftiience  of  great  truths  and 
high  motives  on  any  class  of  men,  especially  on  mett 
of  commanding  intelhgeuce.  Theie  Is  a  congeniality 
between  vast  powers  of  thought  and  dignity  of  purpose. 
None  are  so  capable  of  sacrificing  themselves,  as  those 
who  have  most  to  saciifice,  who,  in  offering  themselves, 
make  the  greatest  offerings  to  humanity.  With  this 
conviction,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  anticipated 
smiles  and  scoffs  of  tliose,  who  will  think,  that,  in  in- 
sisting on  national  purity  as  the  essential  condition  of 
freedom  and  greatness,  I  have  "preached"  to  the 
winds.  To  you,  Sir,  rectitude  is  not  an  empty  name, 
nor  will  a  nr>easure,  fraught  with  lasting  corruption  and 
shame  to  your  country,  seem  to  you  any  thing  but  a 
fearful   calamity. 

I  have  now  finished  the  task  which  I  have  felt  my- 
self bound  to  undertake.  That  I  have  escaped  ail  er- 
ror, I  cannot  hope.  That  I  may  have  fallen  into  oc- 
casional exaggeration,  I  ought  perhaps  to  fear,  from  the- 
earnestness  with  which  I  have  written.  But  of  the  es- 
sential truth  of  the  viens  here  communicated,  I  cannot 
doubt.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  letter  has  as  yet  drawn  little  attention  at 
the  North.     The  unprecedented  pecuniary  diffictiliies. 
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do  not  feel  myself  able  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  on 
the  subjects,  which  now  inflame  and  divide  the  country, 
and  which  can  be  very  little  understood  except  by  men 
who  have  made  a  study  of  commerce  and  finance.  As 
to  baving  written  from  that  most  common  motive,  the 
desire  of  dtstinciitHi,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that, 
to  win  the  public  ear,  I  need  not  engage  in  a  contro- 
versy which  will  expose  me  to  unmeasured  reproach. 
May  I  add,  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the 
worth  of  applause.  Could  I,  indeed,  admit  the  slightest 
hope  of  securing  to  myself  tliat  enduring  fame,  which 
future  ages  award  to  the  lights  and  benefactors  of  their 
race,  I  could  not  but  be  stirred  by  the  prospect.  But 
notoriety  among  contemporaries,  obtained  by  taking  part 
in  the  irritating  discussions  of  the  day,  I  would  no 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  secure. 

I  cannot  but  fear,  that  the  earnestness  with  which  I 
have  written  may  seem  lo  indicate  an  undue  excitement 
of  mind.  But  I  have  all  along  felt  distinctly  the  im- 
portance of  calmness,  and  iiave  seemed  to  myself  to 
maintain  it,  I  have  prepared  this  letter,  not  amidst  the 
goadings,  irritations,  and  feverish  tumuhs  of  a  crowded 
city,  but  in  the  stillness  of  retirement,  amid  scenes  of 
peace  and  beauty.  Hardly  an  hour  hag  passed,  in  which 
I  have  not  sought  relief  from  the  exhaustion  of  writing, 
by  walking  abroad  amidst  God's  works,  which  seldom 
fail  to  breathe  tranquility,  and  which,  by  their  harmony 
and  beneficence,  continually  cheer  me,  as  emblems  and 
prophecies  of  a  more  harmonious  and  blessed  state  of 
human  affairs  than  has  yet  been  known.  Perhaps  some 
wili  object  it  to  me,  that  a  man,  living  in  such  retirement, 
unfits  himself  to  judge  of  passing  events,  that   he   is 
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jifone  to  sulistitute  his  visions  for  realities,  and  to  legis- 
late for  a  world  which  does  not  exist.  I  ackiioulcdge 
the  danger  of  such  a  posilion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
■equally  true,  that  the  mEui,  who  liies  in  a  crowd  and  re- 
ceives perpetual  impulse  from  ils  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, wlio  connects  iiimsdf  with  a  parly  and  looks  to 
it  for  reward,  cannot  easily  keep  liis  mind  opeu  to  truth, 
or  sacrifice  tlie  interests  of  the  moment  to  everlasting 
principles  and  the  enduring  welfare  of  his  country. 
Everywhere  our  frail  nature  is  severely  tried.  Alt  cir- 
cumstances have  their  perils.  In  every  condition,  tiiere 
are  biases  to  wrong  judgment  and  incitements  to  wrong 
action.  Through  such  discipline,  we  are  to  make  our 
way  to  truth  and  perfection.  The  dread  of  these  dan- 
gers must  not  keep  us  inactive.  Having  sought  to  un- 
derstand tiie  difficulties  in  our  respective  paths,  and 
having  done  what  we  can  to  learn  the  truth,  we  mubt 
commit  ourselves  to  our  convictions  without  fear,  ex- 
pressing them  in  word  and  action,  and  leaving  results 
(0  Him,  who  will  accept  our  pure  purpose,  and  whose 
providence  is  the  pledge  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of 
humanity  and  uprightness. 

You  and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  are  approaching  that  period 
of  life,  when  the  passions  lose  much  of  their  force,  when 
disappointment,  bereavement,  the  fall  of  "our  contempo- 
raries on  tha  right  hand  and  the  left,  and  long  experience 
of  the  emptiness  of  human  favor  and  of  the  instability 
of  all  earthly  goods,  arc  teaching  us  the  lofty  lessons  of 
superiority  to  the  fleeting  opinion  of  our  day,  of  rehance 
on  the  everlasting  law  of  Right,  of  reference  to  a  Higher 
Judge  than  man,  of  solemn  anticipation  of  our  final 
account.     Permit  me  to  close  this  letter,  with  desiring 
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for  you  in  your  commanding  station,  what  I  ask  for  my- 
self in  private  life,  that  we  may  be  faithful  to  ourselves, 
to  our  country,  to  mankind,  to  the  benevolent  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  the  common  Father  of  (he 
whole  human  race. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

William  E.  Channihs. 
Newport,  R.I.,  ^wgusJ  1, 1837. 
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A  few  remarks,  which  have  been  suggested  since  ihe 
complfition  of  (he  preceding  letter,  I  ahafl  throw  into  a 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  our 
government  is  to  be  lamented,  as  unbecomingly  hasty, 
and  as  a  violation  of  tlie  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, in  regard  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  "These  new 
states,"  he  says,  "  had  completely  established  their  inde- 
pendence, before  we  acknowledged  them."  We  have 
recognised  Texas  as  a  nation,  having  all  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  and  competent  to  the  discharge  of  all 
the  obligations  of  an  independent  state.  And  what  is 
Texas  ?  A  collection  of  a  few  settlements,  which  would 
vanish  at  otiee,  were  a  Mexican  army  of  any  force  to  en- 
ter the  country.  One  decisive  victoi-y  would  scatter  all 
Texas  like  a  horde  of  Tartars,  and  not  a  trace  of  its  in- 
stitutions and  population  would  remain.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  a  nation  as  something  permanent, 
as  having  some  fixtures,  some  lasting  bond  of  union. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  hold  Texas  together,  were  her 
single,  small  army  to  bo  routed  in  one  battle.  To  send 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  such  a  handful  of  people, 
made  up  chiefly  of  our  own  citizens,  is  to  degrade  the 
forms  of  national  intercourse.  This  new  republic,  with 
its  president  and  diplomatic  corps,  has  been  called  a 
Farce.  But  the  tragic  element  prevails  so  much  over  the 
farcical  in  this  whole  business,  that  we  cannot  laugh  at  it. 
The  movements  of  our  government  in  regard  to  Texas 
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are  chiefly  interesting,  as  they  are  thought  to  indicate  a 
disposition  favorable  to  its  annexation  to  our  country. 
But  we  will  not  believe,  that  the  government  is  resolved 
on  this  great  wrong,  unless  we  are  compelled  so  to  do. 
We  hope,  that  the  present  administration  will  secure  the 
confidence  of  good  men  by  well-considered  and  upright 
measures,  looking  beyond  momentary  interests,  to  the 
lasting  peace,  order,  and  strength  of  tlie  country. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
which,  after  our  late  experience,  is  entitled  to  atten- 
tion. This  possession  will  involve  us  in  new  Indian  wars. 
Texas,  besides  being  open  to  the  irruption  of  the  tribes 
within  our  territories,  has  a  tribe  of  its  own,  the  Caman- 
ehes,  which  is  described  as  more  formidable  than  any  in 
North  America.  Such  foes  are  not  to  be  coveted  The 
Indians !  that  ominous  word,  which  ought  to  pierce  the 
conscience  of  this  nation,  more  than  the  savage  war  cry 
pierces  the  ear.  The  Indians  !  Have  we  not  inflicted 
and  endured  evil  enough  in  our  intercoui'^e  with  thta 
wretched  people,  to  abstain  from  new  wars  with  them  ? 
Is  the  tragedy  of  Florida  to  be  acted  again  and  agdin  in 
«ur  own  day,  and  in  our  children's  ? 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  constitutional 
objections  to  the  aniiexution  of  Texas  to  our  country,  I 
would  obsei've,  that  we  may  infer^  from  the  history  and 
fengoage  of  the  Constitution,  that  our  national  Union  was 
so  far  from  being  intended  to  spread  slavery  over  new 
countries,  that^  had  the  posMbility  o£  swch  a  result  been 
anticipated,  decided  provisions  would  have  been  intro- 
duced for  its  prevention.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how 
anxious  the  framers  of  that  instrument  were  to  exclude 
from  it  the  word  Slavery.  They  were  not  willing,  that 
this  feature  of  our  social  syBtem  should  be  betrayed  in 
Ihe  construction  of  our  free  government.  A  stranger 
might  read  it,  without  suspecting  the  existence  of  this 
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inatitutii.n  among  us.  Were  slavery  to  be  wliolly  abol- 
ished here,  no  change  would  be  neeiied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  would  any  part  become  obsolete,  except  an 
obscure  clause,  which,  in  apportioning  the  representa- 
tives, provides  that  there  shall  be  added  lo  the  whole 
number  of  free  i>ersons  "  three  fifths  of  other  persons." 
Slavery  is  studiously  thrown  into  the  back-ground.  How 
little  did  our  forefathers  suppose,  that  it  was  to  become  a 
leading  interest  of  the  government,  to  which  our  peace  at 
home  and  abroad  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  ! 

I  have  s^d,  that  I  desire  no  political  union  with  com 
munities  bent  on  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  was  not  intended 
lo  express  a  desire  to  decline  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  those  communities.  Individuals,  who 
have  received  from  their  ancestors  some  pernicious  prej- 
ndice  or  institution,  may  stilt,  in  their  general  spirit,  be 
disinterested  and  just.  Our  testimony  against  the  wrong 
which  such  men  practise,  is  not  to  be  stifled  or  impaired 
by  the  feelings  of  interest  or  attachment  which  they  in- 
spire ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  this  wrong  be  spread 
by  our  imaginations  over  their  whole  characters,  so  as  to 
seem  their  sole  attribute,  and  so  as  to  hide  all  their  claims 
to  regard.  In  an  age  of  reform,  one  of  the  hardest  du- 
ties is,  to  be  inflexibly  hostile  lo  the  long-rooted  corrup- 
tions of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  candid  and 
just  to  those  who  uphold  them.  It  is  true,  that,  with  the 
most  friendly  feelings,  we  shall  probably  give  oiFence  to 
those,  who  are  interested  in  abuses  which  we  condemn. 
But  we  are  not  on  this  account  absolved  ffom  the  duty  of 
cultivating  and  expressing  kindness  and  justice,  of  laying 
strong  restraint  on  our  passions,  and  of  avoiding  all  need- 
less provocation. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  delivered  in  Congress,  in  December,  1835, 
22' 
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should  be  republished  and  circnlated.  It  deserves  to  bff 
read  aa  a  specimen  of  parliamentary  eloquence  ;  and  it9 
moraJ  and  pohtical  views  are  worthy  of  its  emiaent 
author. 

Tliere  geems  to  be  an  apprehension  at  the  South,  that 
the  Free  States,  AouW  they  obtain  the  ascendency,  might 
be  disposed  to  use  the  powers  of  the  government  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  On  this  point,  there  is  but  one  ieel- 
ing  at  the  North,  The  Free  States  feel,  that  they  have 
no  more  right  to  abolirii  slavery  in  the  Slave^okling 
States  than  in  a  foreign  country.  They  regard  the  matter 
aa  wholly  out  of  their  reach.  They,  indeed,  claim  the 
right  of  setting  forth  the  evils  of  slavery,  as  of  any  other 
pernicious  and  morally  wrong  institution.  But  the  thought 
of  touching  the  laws  which  established  it  in  any  State, 
they  reject  without  a  discordant  voice.  In  regard  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  many  of  as  feel,  that  slavery  con- 
tmues  there  by  the  action  of  all  the  States,  that  the  Free 
States,  therefore,  are  responsible  for  it ;  and  we  maintain 
that  it  is  most  unreasonable,  that  an  institution  should  be 
sustained  by  (hose  who  hold  it  to  be  immoral  and  pcr- 
nicioua.  But  we  feel  no  such  responsibility  for  slavery  in 
the  Slave-holding  States.  These  States  must  determine 
for  themselves  how  long  it  shall  continne,  and  by  what 
means  it  shall  be  abolished.  We  solemnly  urge  them  to 
use  their  power  for  its  removal ;  but  nothing  would  tempt 
us  to  wrest  the  jiower  from  tliem,  if  we  could.  The  South 
has  fears,  that  t!»e  Free  States  may  be  hurried  away  by 
"  enthusiasm  "  into  usurpation  of  unconstitutional  jiowers 
on  the  subject.  One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  the  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  North,  which  snch  an  apprehension 
betrays.  This  enthusiasm,  to  endanger  the  South,  must 
spread  through  all  the  Free  States  ;  for,  as  the  slave- 
holders are  unanimous,  nothing  but  a  like  unanimity  in 
their  opponents  can  expose  them  to  harm.     And  is  it  pos- 
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BiHe  that  a  large  number  of  communities  spread  oier  -i 
vast  surface  having  a  diveisity  of  interests  a  1  ill  ai 
Eorbed  in  the  puisuit  of  gam  t  a  degiee  peihaj  i  ivith 
out  a  parallel  should  be  driven  byam^ral  philai  Ihuj  ic 
enthusiasm  into  violations  of  a  national  com]  aot  by 
which  their  peace  and  piosperity  nould  be  put  m  peril, 
and  into  combined  and  Ja^lees  efloitb  against  other  com 
munities  with  whom  they  sustain  exceedingly  profitable 
connexions  and  ftom  whom  they  could  not  be  su  dticd 
without  serious  loss  '  Whoever  is  icijiiinted  with  tit, 
Fiee  Stales  knows  that  the  exces-jea  to  which  they  di-e 
exposed  are  n)t  so  much  tho^e  of  enthusia  m  as  of  cau 
(ion  and  woildly  prudence  The  patience  with  which 
they  have  endured  recent  violent  measures  directed 
against  their  citizens  shows  little  piopensity  to  rashness 
The  danger  is,  not  so  much  that  they  will  invade  the 
rights  of  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  as  that  they 
will  be  indifferent  to  their  own. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  letter  of  the  estimation  in  which 
this  country  is  held  abroad.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  num- 
bered  among  those,  too  common  here,  who  are  irritably 
alive  to  the  opinions  of  other  nations,  to  the  censures  and 
misrepresentations  of  travellers.  To  a  great  and  grow- 
ing people,  how  insignificant  is  the  praise  or  blame  of  a 
traveller  or  a  nation  !  "  None  of  these  things  move 
me."  But  one  thing  does  move  me.  It  is  a  sore  evil, 
that  freedom  should  be  blasphemed,  that  republican  insti- 
tutions should  forfeit  the  confidence  of  mankind,  through 
the  unfaithfulness  of  this  people  to  their  trust. 

In  reviewing  this  letter,  I  perceive  that  I  have  used  the 
strong  language,  in  which  the  apprehension  of  great  evils 
naturally  expresses  itself.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  con- 
strued aa  betokening  any  anxieties  or  misgivings  in  re- 
gard fo  the  issues  of  passing  events.  I  place  a  cheerful 
irust  in  Providence,     The  triumphs  in  evil,  which  men 
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call  great  aie  but  clouds  passing  over  the  serene  and 
i,\erlastmg  heavens  Public  men  may  in  craft  or  pas- 
sion deciee  violence  ind  oppiession  But  silently  irre- 
sistibly they  and  their  works  are  swept  away  A  voice 
of  encouragement  comes  to  U3  Irom  the  ruins  ol  the  past, 
from  tbe  humiliations  of  the  j  i  lud  Irjm  the  pio^trate 
(hi  ones  of  (.onquet  ors  from  the  Itaflled  schemes  ot  states- 
men from  the  reprobation  with  which  the  piesent  age 
looks  back  on  the  unrighteous  policy  of  former  times. 
Such  sentence  the  lutuie  will  pass  on  piesent  « tonga. 
Men  measuies  and  all  ee  thl)  interesls  pass  away  but 
Principles  aie  Eternal  Truth  justice  and  goodness 
partake  ot  the  omnipotence  and  immutableness  ol  God, 
whose  essence  they  are  In  thcie  it  becomes  ua  to  placa 
1  calm  jovful  trust   in  the  darkest  hour 
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Boston,  June,  1836, 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  expressing  a  very  earnest 
desire  that  I  would  malte  some  contribution  to  the  pages 
of  the  "Western  Messenger."  Your  appeal  Is  too 
stroDg  to  be  resisted.  I  feel  that  I  must  send  you 
something,  though  circumstances,  which  I  cannot  con- 
trol, do  not  allow  me  to  engage  in  any  elaborate  dis- 
cussion. I  have  therefore  resolved  to  write  you  a  letter, 
with  the  same  freedom  which  I  should  use,  if  writing 
not  for  the  public,  but  to  a  friend.  Perhaps  it  may 
meet  the  wants,  and  suit  the  frank  spirit  of  the  West, 
more  than  a  regular  essay.  But  judge  for  yourself,  and 
do  what  you  will  with  my  hasty  thoughts. 

I  begin  with  expressing  my  satisfaction  in  your  having 
planted  yourself  in  the  West.  I  am  glad  for  your  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  you  have 
adopted.  I  say,  your  own  sake.  You  have  chosen 
the  good  part.  The  first  question  to  be  asked  by  a 
young  man  entering  into  active  life,  is,  in  what  situation 
he  can  find  the  greatest  scope  and  excitement  to  his 
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all  my  faculties,  to  inspire  a  profosind  interest,  to  carry 
me  out  of  myself?  I  believe  you  have  asked  yourself 
■.his  question,  and  I  think  you  have  ansiv  "■led  it  wisely. 
You  have  thrown  yourself  into  a  new  country,  where 
there  are  admirable  materials,  but  vvliere  a  congregation 
is  to  be  created  by  your  own  failiifulness  and  zeal. 
Not  even  a  foundation  is  laid,  on  which  you  can  build. 
There  are  no  mechanical  habits  among  the  people, 
which  the  minister  can  use  as  labor-saving  machines, 
which  will  do  much  of  his  work  for  him,  which  will 
draw  people  to  church  whether  lie  meets  dieir  wants  or 
not.  Still  moie,  there  are  no  rigid  rules,  binding  you 
down  to  specific  modes  of  action,  cramping  your  ener- 
gies, warring  with  your  individuality.  Ton  may  preach 
in  jour  own  wiy,  preach  ftom  jour  obseriattoii  of  the 
eftecis  pioduced  on  a  hce  speaking  people  Tradition 
does  not  nl.e  the  place  of  jour  own  reason  In  addition 
to  this,  you  see  and  feel  tliP  piessing  need  of  rehs^ious 
mstruction,  in  a  region  wheie  religious,  institutions  are  m 
their  infancy  That  under  such  circumstances.,  a  man 
who  starts  with  thi,  true  spiiit  wdl  make  progress,  can 
hardly  be  doubted  "iou  hate  pecuhar  trials,  but  m 
these  you  find  impulses,  which  I  trust,  arc  to  carry 
you  forwaid  to  greater  usefulness,  and  to  a  higher  action 
of  the  wholp  soul 

Boston  has  sometimes  been  cilled  the  Piradiae  of 
mimsteis  ,  and  undoubtedly  the  lespect  in  which  the 
profession  is  held,  md  the  intellectual  helps  aftoided 
here,  give  some  reason  foi  the  appellation  But  (here 
are  disadvantages  also,  and  one  in  pailiculai,  to  which 
jou  are  not  exposed  Shall  I  sij  a  iioid  of  e\d  oi  this 
good  city  of  Boston  .'  Among  all  its  virtues  it  does  not 
abound  in  a  to'.erant  spirit.      The  yoke  of  opinion  b  a 
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hea^j  one  often  crubhmg  individualitj  of  judgment  and 
action  A  cen=0!'=liip,  unfiiuidlj  to  fiee  pxertion,  is 
exeiused  o\er  the  pu!pit  as.  wlU  as  oier  othei  (on- 
ceins  No  c  tj  in  the  woild  is  goicmed  so  little  by  a 
police,  and  so  much  bj  mutual  inspection,  and  svhat  is 
called  public  scDtiment  We  stand  more  m  awe  of  one 
anothei,  thin  most  people  Opinion  is  less  md»idual, 
oi  runs  more  into  masses,  and  often  rules  with  a  lod 
of  iron  TIndoubtedlj  opinion,  when  enlightened,  lofty, 
pure,  13  a  iiselul  sovereign,  hut  in  the  present  impei- 
fect  state  of  society,  it  has  its  evib  is  «eli  ds  benefits 
It  suppiesses  the  grosser  Mces,  rather  than  favor's  the 
highei  -urtues  It  favors  puhhc  oidpr,  rather  than 
originahty  cf  thoUt,ht,  moral  eneisrv,  and  spiritual  life 
To  piescribe  its  due  bounds,  is  a  very  difticuk  pioblem 
Were  its  re&tramts  wholly  removed,  the  decorum  of  the 
pulpit  would  be  endangeied  ,  but  that  these  restraints 
aie  excessive  in  diis  citj ,  and  especially  in  our  denomi- 
nation, that  they  often  weigh  oppressively  on  the  young 
mmister,  and  that  thej  often  take  from  ministers  ot  all 
ages  the  courage  confidence,  and  authority  1  ch  tl  e 
high  mission  should  inspire,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  de  ed 
The  minister  here,  on  entenng  the  pulpit,  too  ol  en  feels 
that  he  is  to  be  judged  rather  than  to  judge  tt  at  n 
stead  of  meeting  sinful  men,  who  are  to  be  v  an  ed  or 
saved,  he  is  to  meet  critics  to  be  propiiia  cd  or  d  s 
armed.  He  feels,  that  should  he  trust  hir  elf  o  h 
heart,  speak  without  book,  and  consequently  h  e  k  some 
law  of  speech,  or  be  hurried  into  some  daring  hyper- 
bole, he  should  find  little  mercy.  Formerly  Felix  trem- 
bled before  Paul ;  now  the  successor  of  Paul  more  fre- 
quently trembles.  Foreigners  generally  set  down  as 
one  of  our  distinctions,  the  awe  in  which  we  stand  of 
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opinion,  tlie  want  of  freedom  of  speech,  the  predomi- 
nance of  caution  and  calculation  over  impulse.  This 
feature  of  our  society  exempts  it  from  some  dangers ; 
and  those  persons  who  see  only  ruin  in  the  reforming 
spirit  of  the  times,  will  prize  it  as  our  best  characteris- 
tic. Be  tills  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  sure,  that  it  does 
not  give  energy  lo  the  ministry,  or  favor  the  nobler 
action  or  higher  products  of  the  mind.  Your  situation 
gives  you  greater  freedom.  You  preach,  I  understand, 
wholly  without  notes.  In  tliis  you  may  carry  your 
liberty  loo  far.  Writing  is  one  of  the  great  means  of 
giving  precision,  clearness,  consistency,  and  energy  to 
tliought.  Every  other  sermon,  I  think,  should  be  writ- 
ten, if  circumstances  allow  it.  But  he  who  only  preach- 
es from  notes,  will  never  do  justice  to  his  own  powers 
and  feelings.  The  deepest  fountains  of  eloquence  with- 
in him  will  not  be  unsealed.      He  will  never  know  the 
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and  as  if  his  work  were  accomplished,  when  his  !m- 
isms,  expressed  wilh  more  or  less  propriety,  are  re- 
ceived wilh  due  respect.  He  ought  to  feel,  that  the 
pSople  may  be  spiritually  dead  with  tiieir  regular  habits, 
as  he  may  be  w  1th  hn  regular  preaching  ;  that  both 
may  need  to  be  made  alive.  It  is  the  advantage  of 
such  a  situation  as  you  are  called  to  fill,  that  you  can 
do  nothing  without  life.  A  machine  in  a  western  pulpit 
cannot  produce  even  the  show  of  an  effect.  The  peo- 
ple may  be  less  enlightened  than  we  are,  more  irregular 
in  habits,  more  defective  in  character  ;  but  they  must 
have  living  men  to  speak  to  them,  and  must  hear  a 
voice  which,  whether  true  or  erring,  still  comei  from 
the  soul,  or  they  cannot  be  brought  to  hear.  Thb  is 
no  small  compensation  for  many"  disadvantages. 

This  Life  of  which  I  speak,  though  easily  recognised 
by  a  congregation,  cannot  be  easily  described  by  them, 
just  as  tlie  most  ignorant  man  can  distinguish  a  living 
from  a  dead  body,  but  knows  very  little  in  what  vitality 
consists,  A  common  mistake  is,  that  Life  in  the  min- 
ister is  strong  emotion.  But  it  consists  much  more  in 
the  clear  perception,  the  deep  conviction  of  the  Reality 
of  religion,  the  reality  of  virtue,  of  man's  spiritual  na- 
ture, of  God,  of  Immortality,  of  Heaven,  The  tone 
which  most  proves  a  minister  to  be  alive,  is  that  of  calm, 
entire  confidence  in  the  trvth  of  what  he  says,  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  speaks  of  what  he  has  seen  and  handled, 
the  peculiar  tone  which  belongs  to  one  who  has  come 
fresh  from  what  he  describes,  to  whom  the  future  world 
is  as  substantial  as  the  present,  who  does  not  echo  what 
others  say  of  the  human  soul,  but  feels  his  own  spiritual 
nature  as  others  feel  their  bodies,  and  to  whom  God  is 
as  truly  present  as  the  nearest  fellow-creature.     Strong 
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a  in  the  pulpit  is  too  often  a  fever  caught  by  sym- 
pathy, or  a  fervor  worked  up  for  the  occasion,  or  a  sen- 
sibility belonging  more  to  the  nerves  than  the  mind,  and 
excited  by  vague  views  which  fade  away  before  the  calm 
reason.  Hence  enthusiasts  often  become  skeptics.  Tlie 
great  sign  of  life  is  to  see  and  feel,  tliac  there  is  some- 
thing real,  substantial,  imniortal,  in  Christian  virtue;  to 
be  conscious  of  the  reality  and  nearness  of  your  relations 
to  God  and  the  invisible  world.  This  is  the  life,  which 
the  minister  needs,  and  which  it  is  his  great  work  lo 
communicate.  My  hope  is,  that  by  sending  ministers 
into  new  situations,  where  new  wants  cry  to  thera  for 
supply,  a  living  power  may  be  awakened,  to  wjiicli  a 
long  established  routine  of  labors  is  not  favorable,  and 
which  may  spread  beyond  them  to  their  brethren. 

I  pass  now  to  anotiier  subject.  We  hear  much  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  West,  and  of  its  threaten- 
ing progress.  There  are  not  a  few  here  who  look  upon 
this  alarm  as  a  pious  fraud,  (vho  consider  the  cry  of 
"  No  Poperj ,  is  set  up  bj  a  pirlicular  sect  to  attract 
to  Itself  distmction  and  funds  but  fear  is  so  natural, 
and  a  pniic  ipreads  so  eisdj,  that  I  see  no  nece^sitj  of 
resorting  to  so  unkmd  an  explanation  It  must  be  con 
fessed  that  Protestantism  enteis  on  the  warfaie  wilti 
Ptperj  under  some  disadvanttges  and  mav  be  expected 
to  betray  some  cons  lousness  of  weaknes^i  Mo«t  Prot 
estint  se  ts  are  binh  on  the  Papal  foiindat  on  Their 
creeds  and  excommunications  einboriy  tb?  t^nnd  idea  of 
Infalhbiht}  as  truly  as  the  decree  of  Iren  a  d  the 
Vatican  and  if  the  people  must  choose  between  differ 
pnt  infalhbihties  there  is  much  to  inchne  them  to  that 
of  Rome  This  has  age  the  myorit\  of  votes  more 
23* 
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daring  assumption,  and  bolder  denunciation  on  its  side. 
The  popes  ol  oui  different  aects  are  cert-imly  leis  im- 
posing to  the  imagination  tlnn  the  Pope  at  Rome 

I  trust,  hoivpter,  that,  with  these  advanti^es,  Catholi- 
cism IS,  Sitdl  not  (eiy  formidable  It  has  something 
moie  to  do,  thin  to  figlu  with  ^ecta,  ils  great  foe  is 
the  pioEjiPss  of  socielj  The  cieilion  of  dark  times, 
It  tinnot  stind  before  the  light  In  this  countij  in  par- 
ticular, it  finds  no  coadjutors  in  an}  cucumslances,  pas- 
sions, or  institutions  C'aiholicism  is  immo^ahle,  and 
movement  lad  innonuon  are  the  oidei  of  the  day  It 
rejects  the  idei  ol  melioration,  and  the  passion  for  im- 
pto\pmeiit  13  inflaming  all  minds  It  takes  iti  ';tand  in 
the  Past,  and  this  geneiation  are  living  in  the  Future 
II  clings  to  form'*,  tthich  the  mind  has  outgrown  It 
will  not  modifj  doclimea  m  which  the  intelhgence  of 
tlie  a^e  cannot  but  recognise  the  stamp  of  former  igno- 
rance It  loihids  free  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  boldest  inquiry,  stopping  nowhere,  invad- 
ing e\pry  region  of  thought  Catholicism  wiesis  fiom 
the  people  the  right  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and 
the  right  of  elfclion  is  the  very  es'ience  of  our  mstitu- 
iions  It  establishes  an  anstocratica!  priesthood,  and 
the  whole  people  are  steeped  in  republicanism  It  with- 
holds the  Scriptures,  and  the  age  is  a  readini;  one,  and 
reads  the  more  what  is  forbidden  Calbohribm  cannot 
compiebend  thit  the  past  is  not  the  piesent,  cannot 
compieb^nd  the  resolution  which  the  art  of  prnting 
and  the  revival  of  lemming  have  effected  Its  memory 
seeios  not  to  come  doivn  lower  than  the  middle  ages 
It  aims  to  impose  restraints  on  thought,  which  were 
comp^ratu ely  easy  before  the  press  was  =et  in  motion, 
and  labors  to  shore  up  institutions    m  otter  unconsnoua 
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riess  that  the  state  of  society,  and  ihe  modes  of  think- 
ing on  which  they  rested,  have  passed  away. 

The  political  revolutions  of  the  times  are  enough  to 
seal  the  death-warrant  of  Catiiolicism,  but  it  lias  to  en- 
counter a  far  more  important  spiritual  revolution.  Ca- 
tholicism belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  dogmatical 
age  of  Christianity,  the  age  when  it  was  thought  our 
religion  might  be  distilled  into  a  creed,  which  would 
prove  an  elixir  of  life  to  whoever  would  swalJow  it. 
AVe  have  now  come  to  learn,  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
dogma,  but  a  spirit,  that  its  essence  is  the  spirit  of  its 
divine  founder,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  church 
a  man  belongs  to,  or  what  formula  of  doctrines  he  sub- 
scribes, that  nothing  is  important  but  the  supreme  love, 
choice,  pursuit  of  moral  perfection,  shining  forth  in  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Christ-  This  is  the  true  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  the  creed  of  the  true  Church,  gathering 
into  one  spiritual  communion  all  good  and  holy  men 
of  all  ages  and  regions,  and  destined  to  break  down  all 
the  earthly  clay-buih,  gloomy  harriers,  which  now  sep- 
arate the  good  from  one  anotlier.  To  this  great  idea 
of  reason  and  revelation,  of  the  understanding  and  heart, 
of  experience  and  philosophy,  to  this  great  truth  of  an 
advanced  civilization,  Catholicism  stands  in  direct  hos- 
tility.    How  sure  then  is  its  fall ! 

The  great  foe  of  the  Romish  Church  is  not  the  theo- 
logian. He  might  be  imprisoned,  chained,  burned.  It 
is  human  nature  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of  it} 
powers,  catching  a  ghmpse  of  the  perfection  for  which 
it  was  made,  beginning  to  respect  itself,  thirsting  for 
free  action  and  deveiopement,  learning  through  a  deep 
consciousness  that  there  is  something  diviner  than  forms, 
or  churches,  or  creeds,  recognising   in  Jesus  Christ  its 
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ovim  celestial  model,  and  claiming  kindred  with  aO  wiio 
have  caught  any  portion  of  his  spiritual  life  and  disui' 
teresled  love  ;  here,  here  is  the  great  enemy  of  Ca- 
tliolicisni.  I  look  confidently  to  the  ineradicable,  ever- 
unfolding  principles  of  human  nature,  for  the  victory 
over  all  superstitions.  Reason  and  conscience,  the 
poweis  by  which  we  di  tern  tlie  Uue  iiid  the  right,  aie 
immortal  is  their  author  Oppressed  for  ages,  (he)  yet 
liVL  Like  the  centia!  fiiea  of  the  oaith,  thej  can 
heave  up  moi  ntains  It  is  encounging  to  iee  ui  der 
what  burdens  and  clouds  ihej  have  madu  their  way ,  and 
we  mu'it  remember  that,  by  every  new  developement, 
the)  aie  biouglil  moie  into  contact  with  the  hfe  giving,, 
omnipotent  truth  and  cliaracter  of  Tesus  Chiiat  It 
makes  me  smile  to  hear  immojtal  ly  claimed  lor  Cathoh- 
cism  oi  Pioteslanti=m  or  for  anj  past  mterpretaUoiis 
of  Chiiitianij  ,  as  if  the  humm  soul  had  evhausted  it 
self  in  lis  infa  It  eliorls,  or  as  if  ihc  men  of  one  oi  i 
few  generations  CO  ild  bmd  the  eiiergj  of  human  thought 
and  affection  for  ever  \.  thcologj  it  wai  \iitb  the 
laws  of  physical  nature  would  be  a  battle  oi  no  doibt- 
ful  issue  Thu  laws  of  our  spirili  il  nature  give  still 
less  chince  ol  success  to  the  -}stem  wh  ch  would 
thwart  or  slay  (hem  The  progiess  of  the  individual 
ind  of  Tjociety  which  has  shaken  the  throne  of  Rome, 
IS  not  an  accident  not  an  irregular  opasmodio  eSbit, 
but  the  natural  movement  of  the  soul  Catholicism 
must  fdU  belore  il  In  tiuth  it  is  very  much  fallen 
already  It  exists,  and  will  long  exist  as  an  outvvaid 
inslilution  But  compaie  the  Catholicism  of  an  intelli- 
gent man  of  the  nineteemb  centir}  with  what  it  wis  ^^ 
the  lenth  The  name,  the  letter  remain  —  how  cl  ang 
ed  the  spirit  '     The  silent  lefcrm     preading  in  ihe  very 
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bosom  of  Catholicism,  is  as  important  as  the  refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  truth  more  ef- 
lectual. 

Caihohcism  has  always  hoped  for  victory  over  Prot- 
esiantism,  on  the  ground  of  the  dis-iensions  of  Protes- 
lints  Bij  Its  anticipations  have  not  approached  ful- 
filment and  thej  show  us  hon  the  mo  t  sagacious  err, 
\\\  en  liiey  attempt  to  read  luturitj  1  have  long  since 
Icjriied  to  he  r  with  composuie  tiie  auguries  of  the 
woildy  \M  e  Ihe  truth  is,  that  the  dissensions  of  Prot 
eslint  m  go  lar  to  con'itilite  its  strength  Ihrough 
them  its  spirt  which  is  fieedom,  the  only  spirit  which 
Lome  cannot  conquer,  is  I  ept  aliie  Had  its  mem- 
bets  been  oiganized  and  bound  into  a  single  church, 
It  woild  hi\e  become  i  despotism  as  unrelenting,  and 
coiiupt  and  hopeless  as  Rome  But  this  is  not  all 
Piotesidntism  by  being  bioken  mto  a  great  lariety  of 
^ects  hai  adapted  itself  to  the  ^auous  modifications  of 
humin  naluie  Ltery',pc(  hab  embodied  religion  ma 
form  suited  to  some  hrge  tla=s  oi  m  nds  It  has  met 
some  want,  answeied  to  some  greit  principle  of  the 
soul,  and  thus  every  new  denomina  ion  has  been  a  new 
standard,  under  ivhich  to  gather  and  hold  fast  a  host 
against  Rome  One  of  the  great  in  by  winch  Ca- 
thohoism  spreid  and  secured  its  dominion  was  its  wo  i- 
d  rful  flexiblpness  its  most  «kilful  adaptation  of  ifselt 
to  the  different  tisles  pabiions  wants  of  men  ,  and  to 
ihis  means  of  influcnc  and  dominion,  Protest intism 
coiid  rppose  nothing  but  varietj  oi  sects  I  do  not 
rpcollect,  that  I  ever  siw  this  leatiut,  of  Catholicism 
brought  out  distinctly,  and  jet  nothing  in  the  sjstem  has 
impressed  me  more  stionglj  The  Rjmi  h  religion 
calls  Itself  one,  but  it  ha    a  <;n  gulir  laretj    of  ioims 
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and  aspects  For  the  lover  of  foims  and  outwird  lo 
ligion,  It  lias  a  gorgeous  ritual  To  the  innc  rain  of 
the  ttoild,  it  shoHs  a  ]iope  on  th(,  throne,  bi  hops  in 
pUaces,  and  aJl  the  splcndoi  of  earthly  dominion  Al 
the  sime  tniie,  for  the  sell  denying,  ascetic,  iiijbHcal, 
and  fanatical,  it  ha';  all  the  loims  of  motiastic  life  lo 
lum,  who  would  scoiiige  himself  intc  godliness,  it  offers 
a  whip  lor  him  who  would  slaive  himself  into  spii- 
itualilj,  It  provides  the  niLiidicant  convems  of  St  Fran- 
cis For  ihe  anchorite,  it  prcjaies  ihe  death-hke  si- 
leni,e  of  La  'Irappe  J  o  the  inssioniic  \oinjg  woman, 
It  presents  the  r  ij  turts  of  Si  1  lipresa,  and  llie  mar- 
iiage  of  St  Catharine  \v  ih  hci  Savioui  tor  llie  rest- 
less pilgrim,  whose  pieij  neeils  greater  variety  than  the 
cell  of  the  mont,  it  offers  sliriiies,  lorabs,  rtlics,  and 
olhei  holj  ]  laces  m  Christian  lands,  and  above  all,  the 
holy  sepulchre  neir  CaU  uy  f  o  tht,  j,enei-ous,  sym- 
pathizing enlhusiasi,  it  opens  some  fiateimlj  or  sister- 
hood of  Chsuity  To  him,  who  inclines  to  lake  beaten 
bj  Molence,  il  !!;\cs  as  much  pcmnce  as  he  can  ask, 
and  to  the  mass  of  men,  who  wish  to  recoiic  k3  tlie  two 
woilds,  U  promises  a  pui^iloiy,  so  fir  stftened  down 
by  the  ma=ses  ol  the  pi  est  and  the  pri)ers  of  the 
faithful,  that  its  fires  cin  be  antinpa  ed  without  ovpr- 
wheltning  dreid  Ihis  composition  of  forces  in  the 
Romish  Church  seems  to  ine  a  wonderful  moniimenl  of 
skill.  When,  in  Rome  the  trivel'tr  sees  by  the  side  of 
the  purple,  lackeyed  cardinal,  the  begging  fiiar  ,  when, 
under  the  arches  of  st  Petei,  lie  sees  a  (.oaisely  dress 
ed  monk  holding  forili  to  a  lagged  ciowd  ,  or  when, 
beneath  a  Francistan  ckiirh  adoiQud  with  the  most 
precious  works  of  ait  1  p  n  tet^  a  cl  ii  itl  iiouse  wheie 
tlie  bones  of  the  dead  1  lelhien  are  built  mto  walls    be- 
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gion  as  strongly  as  to  common  life.— The  amount  is, 
Uiai  Catholicism  derives  little  aid  from  Protestant  di- 
visious.  Id  an  age  as  unimproved  in  Christianity  as  the 
present,  these  divisions  are  promising  symptoms.  They 
prevent  men  from  settling  down  in  a  rude  Chi'islianiiy, 
They  keep  alive  inquiry  and  zeal.  They  are  essential 
to  freedom  and  progj'ess.  Without  these,  Protestantism 
would  he  only  a  new  edition  of  Catholicism ;  and  the 
old  pope  would  certainly  beat  any  new  one  who  coiJd 
be  arrayed  against  him. 

Do  you  ask  me,  how  I  think  Cathohcism  may  be 
most  successfully  opposed  ?  I  know  but  one  way. 
Spread  just,  natural,  ennobling  views  of  religion.  Lift 
men  above  Catholicism,  by  showing  them  the  great 
spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity,  Violence  will  avail 
nothing.  Romanism  cannot  be  burned  down,  like  the 
convent  at  Charlestown.  That  outrage  bound  every 
Catholic  faster  to  his  church,  and  attracted  to  it  the 
sympathies  of  the  good.  Neither  is  Popery  to  be  sub- 
dued by  virulence  and  abuse.  The  priest  can  call  as 
hard  names  as  the  Protestant  pastor.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by  borrowing  from 
the  Catholic  Church  her  forms,  and  similar  means  of 
influence.  Borrowed  forms  are  peculiarly  formal.  No 
sect  will  be  benefited  by  forms  which  do  not  grow  from 
its  own  spirit.  ^  A  sect  which  has  true  life,  will  seize 
by  instinct  the  emhlems  and  rites,  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  itself;  and,  without  life,  it  will  only  find  in 
borrowed  rites  its  winding-sheet.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  persons  who  visit  Catholic  countries,  recom- 
mending the  introduction  of  this  or  that  usage  of  Ro- 
manism among  ourselves.  For  example,  they  enter 
Catholic  churches  and  see  at  all  hours  worshippers  be- 
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lie  deity  is  purity,  cha  t  y  and  ye  nless  all  travel- 
lers deceive  us,  the  coun  ry  w!  e  e  si  e  s  vorshlpped  is 
disfigured  by  licen  ousne  s  be}  ond  all  countries  of  the 
civilized  world.  I  e  -n  o  ny  pes  on  We  need  bor- 
row nothing  from  Ca  hoi  c  sn  Ep  scopacy  retained 
(did  not  borrow)  as  cl  of  tl  e  r  al  of  that  church 
as  is  wanted  in  tl  e  prese  a^e  fo  I  ose  among  us 
who  have  Catholic  p  opens  es  O  1  e  sects,  if  they 
need  forms,  must  org  Tetheti  adtls  they  must  do 
not  mechanicaily,  b  ion  le]onp  nga  of  the  spir- 
itual life,  from  a  h  s  for  ne  v  nodes  of  manifestiffg 
their  religious  hoje  d  ap  a  ons  Woe  to  that 
church,  which  look  ro  d  fo  forms  o  ake  it  up  to 
spiritual  life.  The  d}  ng  an  s  n  o  1  e  revived  by 
a  new  dress,  however  graceful.  The  disease  of  a  lan- 
guid sect  13  too  deep  to  be  healed  by  ceremonies.      It 
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needs  deeper  modes  of  cure.  Let  it  get  life,  and  Jt  will 
naturally  create  the  emblems  or  riles  nhich  it  needs  to 
express  and  maiutain  its  spiritual  force. 

The  great  mstrument  of  influence  and  dominion  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  is  one  which  we  should  shudder 
to  borrow,  but  which  may  still  give  important  hints  as 
to  the  means  of  promoting  religion.  I  refer  to  Con- 
fession. Notliing  too  bad  can  be  said  of  this.  By 
laying  open  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  to  the  priest,  it 
makes  the  priest  the  master  of  all.  Still,  io  a  good 
man  it  gives  die  power  of  doing  good,  a  power,  which, 
I  doubt  not,  is  often  conscientiously  used.  It  gives 
to  the  religious  teacher  an  access  to  men's  minds  and 
conscience,  such  as  the  pulpit  does  not  furnish.  In- 
stead of  scattering  generalities  among  the  crowd,  he 
can  administer  to  each  soul  the  very  instruction,  warn- 
ing, encouragement  it  needs.  In  Catholic  countries 
there  is  little  preaching,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  con- 
fessional is  far  more  powerful  than  the  pulpit.  And 
what  do  we  learn  from  this  ?  That  Protestants  should 
adopt  confession  .'  No.  But  the  question  arises,  wheth- 
er the  great  principle  of  confession,  that  on  which  its 
power  rests,  via.  access  to  the  individual  mind,  may 
not  be  used  more  than  it  is  by  Protestant  teachers ; 
whether  such  access  may  not  be  gained  by  honorable 
and  generous  means,  and  so  used  as  to  be  guarded 
against  abuse.  Preaching  is  now  our  chief  reliance  ; 
but  preaching  is  an  arrow  which  shoots  over  many 
heads,  and  flies  wide  of  the  hearts  of  more.  Its  aim  is 
too  vague  to  do  much  execution.  It  is  melancholy  to 
diink  how  little  clear  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  duty 
and  rehgion,  is  communicated  by  the  pulpit,  and  how 
often  the  emotion  which  it  excites,  for   want  of  clear 
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views,  for  want  of  wisdom,  runs  into  morbidness  ot 
excess.  No  art,  no  science  is  taught  so  vaguely  as 
religion  from  the  pulpit.  No  book  is  so  read  or  ex- 
pounded as  the  Bible  is,  that  is,  in  niimite  fragments, 
and  without  those  helps  of  method,  by  which  all  other 
branches  arc  taught.  Is  not  a  freer,  easier,  opener  com- 
miinicalion  with  his  pupils  needed,  than  the  minister 
does  or  can  hold  from  the  pulpit  >  Should  not  modes 
of  teaching  and  intercourse  be  adopted,  by  which  he 
can  administer  truth  to  different  minds,  according  to 
their  various  capacities  and  wants.  Musi  not  he  rely 
less  on  preaching,  and  more  on  more  familiar  com- 
munication. 

This  question  becomes  of  more  importance,  because 
it  is  very  plain  that  preaching  is  becoming  less  and  less 
efficacious.  Preaching  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianity.  Then,  when  there  was  no  print- 
ing, comparatively  no  reading,  Christianity  could  only  be 
spread  by  the  living  voice.  Hence  to  preach  became 
synonymous  with  teaching.  It  was  the  great  means  of 
access  to  the  multitude.  Now  the  press  preaches  in- 
comparably more  than  the  pulpit.  Through  this,  all 
are  permitted  to  preach.  Woman,  if  she  may  not 
speak  in  the  church,  may  speak  from  the  printing  room, 
and  her  touching  exposhions  of  rehgion,  not  learned  in 
theological  institutions,  hut  in  the  schools  of  affection, 
of  sorrow,  of  experience,  of  domestic  change,  some- 
times make  their  way  to  the  heart  more  surely  than  the 
minister's  homilies.  The  result  is,  that  preaching  does 
not  hold  the  place  now,  which  it  had  in  dark  and  unre- 
fined ages.  The  minister  addresses  from  his  pulpit 
many  as  wed  educated  as  himself,  and  almost  every 
parishioner  has  at  home  better  sermons  than  he  hears 
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udministered  without  a  wig,  and  the  executive  function 
without  a  crown  or  sceptre,   so   Cbristianity  may  be 
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adniinislered  in  jnore  natural  and  less  formal  ways  than 
have  prevailed,  and  llial  the  minister,  in  grov\ing  less 
(echnical,  will  find  religion  becoming,  to  himself  and  oth- 
ers, a  more  living  reality.  I  imagine,  that  our  present 
religious  organizations  will  silently  melt  away,  and  that 
hierarchies  will  be  found  no  more  necessary  for  religion 
than  for  Hterature,  science,  medicine,  law,  or  the  ele- 
gant and  useful  arts.  But  I  will  check  these  imagin- 
ings. The  point  from  which  I  started  was,  tliat  Ca- 
tholicism might  leach  us  one  element  of  an  efleclual  min- 
istry, that  the  Protestant  teacher  needs  and  should  seek 
access  to  the  individual  mind,  beyond  what  he  now 
possesses;  and  the  point  at  which  I  stop  is,  that  this 
access  is  to  be  so  sought  and  so  used,  as  not  to  in- 
fringe religious  libeit},  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
the  tree  action  of  the  mdividual  mmd  Nothmg  but 
this  bberl)  cm  secure  it  fiom  the  tenible  abuse  to 
which  It  has  been  exposed  m  the  Cathohc  Church 

In  the  free  remarks,  which  I  have  now  made  on 
certatD  denominations  of  Christians,  I  ha\e  been  in- 
fluenced by  no  unkindness  or  disrs'-pect  lowaids  the 
indiiiduils  «ho  compose  them  In  all  ■^ecls  I  recog- 
nise jo^full>  true  disciples  of  (he  common  Master 
Catholicism  boasts  of  some  of  the  best  ind  greale'-l 
mraes  m  history,  so  does  Episcopacy,  bO  Presbyten 
anism,  &c  I  exclude  none  I  know  that  t  hrisnamtv 
IS  mighlj  enough  to  accomplish  Us  end  in  all  T  cinnot 
hovvevei  speak  of  religious,  any  moie  thin  of  pohlicnl 
paitien,  without  belrmng  the  little  respect  I  hive  for 
them  IS  partiei  Theie  is  no  pornon  of  human  hi'^ioij 
inoie  humbling  than  that  of  secta  When  I  meditate 
on  the  grand  moral,  spiritual  purpose  ol  Chiistianity, 
in  which  all  its  glory  consists  ;   when    I   consider   how 
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spect  for  individuals  in  all  communions  of  Christians. 
But  on  sects,  and  on  the  spirit  of  sects,   I  niiwt  be 
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It  is  time  for  me  to  finish  this  letter,  which  indeed 
has  grown  under  my  hands  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 
But  I  must  add  a  line  or  two  in  reply  to  your  invitation 
to  \  Jait  )  ou  You  sa)  ,  ihat  Kentucky  will  not  exclude 
me  for  mj  opmions  on  slavery  I  rejoice  to  hear  it, 
not  for  mj  onn  sake,  but  ioi  the  sake  of  the  country. 
I  rejoice  in  a  lolerant  spint,  wherever  manifested. 
What  jou  say  iccorda  wuh  uhat  I  have  heard,  of  ihe 
fiaiik,  hberal  characler  of  Kentucky.  AH  our  accounts 
of  the  West  make  me  desire  to  ii&it  it.  I  desire  to  see 
nature  under  ne«  aspects  ,  but  stil!  more  (o  see  a  new 
form  of  societj  I  hear  of  the  defects  of  the  West  ; 
but  I  Jeain  that  a  man  there  feela  himself  to  be  a  man, 
that  he  has  a  self  lespectii Inch  is  not  always  to  be  found 
in  older  communities,  that  he  speaks  his  mind  freely, 
th  it  he  acts  more  from  generous  impulses,  and  less  from 
selfish  calculations  These  arc  good  tidings.  I  re- 
|nice  that  the  intercourse  between  the  East  and  West 
13  increa'-mg  Bolh  ttiJl  profit  The  West  may  learn 
fiom  us  the  love  of  ordei,  the  aits  which  adorn  and 
cheer  life,  the  institutions  o(  education  and  religion, 
which  he  at  the  foundation  of  our  greatness,  and  may 
give  us  in  return  the  eneigies  and  virtues  which  belong 
to  and  distinguish  a  freshei  state  of  society.      Such  ex- 
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vealed  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Clirisi,  is  not 
a  bright'  vision  for  barren  admiration,  but  is  to  become 
a  reality  in  your  own  and  others'  souls.  Carry  to  your 
work  a  tnistful  spirit.  Do  not  waste  your  breath  in 
wailing  over  the  times.  Strivo  to  moke  ihem  belter.  Do 
not  be  disheartened  by  evils.  Feel  through  your  whole 
soul,  that  evil  is  not  the  mightiest  power  in  the  uni- 
verse, that  it  is  permitted  only  to  call  forlli  the  energy 
of  love,  wisdom,  persuasion,  and  prayer  for  its  remov- 
al. Settle  it  in  your  mind,  that  a  minister  can  never 
speak  an  effectual  word  nitboul  faith.  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might.  Allow  me  to  say, 
that  I  have  a  good  hope  of  you.  I  learned  some  time 
ago,  from  one  of  your  dear  friends,  that  you  compre- 
hended Ihe  grandeur  of  your  work  as  a  Christian  minis- 
ter. I  learned  that  the  pulpit,  from  which  a  divinely 
moved  teacher  communicates  everlasting  truths,  seemed 
to  you  more  glorious  than  a  throne.  I  learned,  that 
you  had  come  to  understand  what  is  the  greatest  power 
which  God  gives  to  man,  the  power  of  acting  gener- 
ously on  the  soul  of  his  brother ;  of  communicating  to 
others  a  divine  spirit,  of  awakening  in  others  a  heavenly 
life,  which  is  lo  outlive  the  stars.  I  then  felt  that  you 
would  not  labor  in  vain.  You  have  indeed  peculiar 
trials.  You  are  dwelling  far  from  your  brethren,  but  ■ 
(here  is  a  sense  of  God's  presence  more  cheering  than 
the  dearest  human  society.  There  is  a  consciousness 
of  working  with  God,  more  strengthening  than  all  hu- 
man cooperation.  There  is  a  sight,  granted  to  the 
pure  mind,  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  makes  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  in  jhe  cause  of  his  truth  seem 
light,  which  makes  us  sometimes  to  rejoice  in  tribula- 
tion, like  the  primitive  heroes  of  our  faith.     My  young 
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brother,  I  wish  you  those  blessings.     What  else  ought 
I  to  wish  for  you  ? 

Tliis  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  written  in  great 
haste.  The  opinions  indeed  have  been  deliberately 
formed  ;  but  they  probably  might  have  been  expressed 
with  greater  caution.  If  it  will  serve,  in  your  judg- 
ment, the  cause  of  truth,  freedom,  and  religion,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  work. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

William  E.  Chankins. 
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My  aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds  of  Christian 
onion,  as  conditions  of  Christian  fellowship,  as  means 
of  fastening  chains  on  men's  minds,  consiantly  gains 
strength. 

My  first  ohjection  to  them  is,  that  they  separate  us 
from  Jesus  Christ.  To  whom  am  I  to  go  for  my 
kn  I  dg  of  1  e  Christian  religion,  but  to  the  Great 
Tea  1  1  of  God,  to  him  in  whom  the  ful- 

ne  of  1  d  n  y  d  'elt.  This  is  rny  great  privilege 
a    a  Ci  ha   I  may  sit  at  the  feet  not  of  a  human 

bu    d  ma  hat  I  may  repair  to  him  in  whom 

i    1      d  a  d     j.  ke  without  a  mixture  of  error  ;  who 
a     en  ne    ly    1  e  \\  sdom  of  God  and  the  light  of  the 
Id        V  d    1  all    man  dare  to  interpose  between  me 
a  d  nyl  ly  g     le  and   Saviour,  and  prescribe  to 

e  tl  e  a  1  of  y  Christian  faith  ?  What  is  the 
ae  fnndnwl  hi  shall  best  learn  the  truth  ?  It 
si  n  [  1  I  f  ake  all  other  teachers  for  Christ, 
n     1     !  nd        brought  nearest  to  him ;  it  is  that 

1    1  I  la)  It  open  most  entirely  to  the  impres- 

sions of  his  mind.  Let  me  go  to  Jesus  with  a  human 
voice  sounding  io  my  ears,  and  telling  me  what  I  must 
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hear  fiom  the  Great  Teacher,  and  how  can  I  iisEen  to 
bm  111  singleness  of  heart  ?  Ail  Protestant  sects  in- 
deed tell  the  learner  to  listen  to  Jesus  Christ ;  hut  most 
of  them  shout  around  him  their  own  articles  so  velie- 
mentlj  and  imperiously,  that  the  voice  of  the  heavenly 
master  is  well  mgh  drowned.  He  is  told  io  listen  to 
Christ,  but  told  that  he  will  be  damned,  Jf  tie  receives 
anj  ipssons  bu  such  is  a-e  taught  in  the  creed.  He 
IS  told  Ihtt  Christ  B  uord  is  alone  infallible,  but  that 
unless  It  is  receued  is  interpreted  by  fallible  men,  he 
Hill  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  Christians. 
This  is  what  ahotka  me  in  the  creed-maker.  He  inter- 
poses him  elf  belli  een  me  and  my  Saviour.  He  dares 
not  trust  me  alone  with  Jesus.  He  dares  not  leave 
me  to  the  word  of  God  This  I  cannot  endure.  The 
nuare'il  pos*  ble  communication  whh  the  mind  of  Christ, 
IS  mj  great  pniilege  as  a  Christian.  I  must  learn 
Christ's  truth  fiom  Chiiat  himself,  as  he  speaks  in  the 
recoids  of  his  hie,  and  in  the  men  whom  he  trained 
up  and  ■.upernalurallj  prepared  to  be  his  iv'nesses  to 
the  world  On  wh  t  i^round,  I  ask,  do  the  creed-makers 
demand  assent  to  then  ariicles  as  condition  of  church 
membership  or  saUation  >  "What  has  conferred  on  them 
infdllibihty  '  "  fahoiv  me  }our  proofs,"  I  say  to  them, 
"  of  Christ  speaking  in  you.  Work  some  miracle. 
Utter  some  prophccj  Show  me  something  divine  in 
you,  which  other  men  do  not  possess.  Is  it  possible, 
that  vou  are  unaided  men,  like  myself,  having  no  more 
right  10  interpret  the  New  Testament  than  myself,  and 
that  you  yet  exah  jf  ur  interpretations  as  infallible  stand- 
ards of  truth,  ind  the  necessary  conditions  of  salva- 
tion Stand  out  of  mj  jith.  I  wish  to  go  to  the 
master      Ha\e  )ou  worda  of  greater  power  than  his  ' 
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very  imperfect,   and  ought  to  be  cntninoally   enlarged. 
The  wisest  theologians  are  children  who  have  caught 
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but  faint  glimpses  of  the  reilgion  ;  who  have  taken  but 
their  first  lessons;  and  whose  business  it  is  "to  grow 
in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ."  Need  I  say  how 
hostile  lo  this  growlh  is  a  fixed  creed,  bejond  whifh 
we  must  never  wandei  '  f^uch  a  rchgion  as  Chri'st  s 
demands  the  highest  possible  acimtj  and  freedom  of 
the  soul  E\erj  new  gleam  ol  hght  should  be  welcom- 
ed with  joj  T  \erj  hint  should  be  followed  out  with 
eageiness  Eieij  whisper  of  the  diune  \oice  in  the 
soul  should  be  heaid  The  love  of  Chiislian  truth 
should  be  so  intense,  as  to  make  us  willing  lo  pait  with 
all  other  things  foi  a  better  comprehension  of  it  \\  ho 
does  not  see  that  human  creeds,  setting  bounds  to 
thought,  and  tellmg  us  where  all  mquirj  must  slop, 
tend  to  repress  this  holy  zeal,  to  shut  our  ejes  on  new 
illummation,  to  hem  us  wi'hm  the  beaten  paths  of  man's 
consturetion,  to  arrest  that  perpetual  progress  which 
IS  the  life  and  glorj    ol  an  immortal  mmd 

It  IS  another  and  great  objection  to  creeds,  that,  wher- 
ever they  acquire  aulhorit\ ,  thej  interfere  w  ith  that  sim- 
plicity and  godly  smceutv,  on  which  the  eiEiacy  of  re- 
ligious teaching  very  much  depends  That  a  minister 
should  speak  with  power,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
speA  from  his  own  soul,  and  not  studiously  conform 
himself  to  modes  of  speikicg  which  others  haie  adopt- 
ed It  IS  important  that  he  should  give  out  die  truth 
in  the  very  form  m  which  it  presents  itself  to  his  nimd, 
m  the  very  words  which  offer  themselves  spontai  cously 
as  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts  To  etpiess  oir  own 
minds  frankly,  direcllj,  feailessly,  is  the  way  to  leach 
other  minds  Now  it  is  the  effect  of  creeds  to  check 
this  fiee  utterance  of  thought  The  minister  must  seek 
woids  which  will  not  clash  with  the  consecratea  arti- 
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COUNCIL   OF  THE    HASSACHl'BETTS   TEMPEKANCE   SOCIETY, 
At  the  Odeon,  Boston,  Februabt  28,  1837, 
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I  SEE  before  me  the  represeatatives  of  various  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance.  It  is  a  good  and' 
great  cause,  and  I  shail  be  graiefitl  to  God,  if,  by  the 
service  now  allotted  me,  I  can  in  any  degree  encourage 
them  in  tlieir  work,  or  throw  new  lighl  on  their  path. 
The  present  occasion  may  well  animate  a  Christian  min- 
ister. What  a  noble  testimony  does  this  meeiing  bear 
to  the  spirit  and  influences  of  the  Christian  faith !  Why 
is  this  multitude  brought  together  ?  Not  for  selfish 
gratification,  not  for  any  worldly  end,  but  for  the  ])urpose 
of  arresting  a  great  moral  and  social  evil,  of  promoting 
ihe  virtue,  dignity,  well-being  of  men.  And  whence 
comes  this  sympathy  with  the  fallen,  the  guilty,  the  mis- 
erable ?  Have  we  derived  it  from  tha  schools  of  ancient 
philosophy,  or  from  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? 
No.  We  inherit  it  from  Jesus  Christ.  We  have 
caught  it  from  his  lips,  his  life,  his  cross.  This  meet- 
ing, were  we  to  trace  its  origin,  would  carry  us  back  to 
Bethlehem  and  Calvary,     The   impulse  which   Chrisl 
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gave  to  the  human  sou!,  having  endured  for  ages,  is  noiv 
manifesting  itself  move  and  more,  in  new  and  increasing 
effoits  of  philaiHhi'opy  for  (he  radcmption  of  the  world 
from  every  form  of  evil.  WiUiin  these  walls  the  autliovi- 
ty  of  Chi'ist  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  his  charac- 
ter traduced.  To  the  blasphemer  of  that  holy  name, 
what  a  reply  is  furnished  by  the  crowd  which  these  walls 
now  contain  !  A  rehgion,  which  thus  brings  and  knits 
men  together,  for  the  help,  comfort,  salvation  of  their 
erring,  lost  feliow-creatures,  bears  on  its  front  a  broad, 
bright,  unambiguous  stamp  of  Divinity.  Let  us  he  grate- 
ful that  we  were  born  under  its  light,  and  more  grateful 
Still  if  we  have  been,  in  any  measure,  baptized  into  its 
disinterested  and  divine  love, 

I  cannot  hope,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  temperance 
effort,  to  render  any  important  aid  to  your  cause  by  nov- 
elty of  Buggestion.  Its  friends  have  thoroughly  explored 
the  ground  over  which  I  am  to  travel.  Still  every  man, 
who  is  accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  is  naturally  at- 
tracted to  particular  views  or  points  in  the  most  faniillar 
subject ;  and,  by  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  these,  he 
sometimes  succeeds  in  giving  them  a  new  prominence, 
in  vindicating  their  just  rank,  and  in  securing  to  them  an 
attention  which  they  may  not  have  received,  but  which 
is  their  due. 

On  the  subject  of  intemperance,  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  perhaps  without  foundation,  tiiat  its  chief,  essen- 
tial evil  was  not  brought  out  as  thoroughly  and  frequent- 
ly as  its  secondary  evils,  and  that  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient conviction  of  the  depth  of  its  causes  and  of  the 
remedies  which  it  demands.  With  these  impressions, 
I  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  topics  t  - —  the 
great  essentia!  evil  of  intemperance,  —  the  extent  of  its 
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lemptations,  —  its  causes, — the  means  of  its  prevention 

I.  I  begin  with  asking,  what  is  the  great,  essential 
evil  of  intemperance  ?  The  reply  is  given,  when  I  say, 
that  intemperance  is  the  voluntary  extinction  of  reason. 
The  great  evil  is  inward  or  spiritual.  The  intemperate 
man  divests  himself,  for  a  time,  of  his  rational  and  moral 
nature,  casts  from  himself  self-consciousness  and  self- 
, command,  brings  on  phrensy,  and,  by  repetition  of  this 
insanity,  prostrates  more  and  more  his  rational  and  moral 
poH-ers.     He  sins  immediately  and  directly  against  the 
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palsied  limbs.  Tliey  describe  his  waning  prosperity, 
his  poverty,  his  despair.  Tliey  describe  his  desolate, 
cheerless  home  his  cold  hearth  his  scanty  board  his 
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of  the  ruin  within.  We  should  see  in  them  God's  re- 
spect to  his  own  image  in  the  soul,  his  parental  wai'nings 
gainst  the  crime  of  quenching  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life. 

We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  conse- 
quences or  punishmenls  of  crime,  and  to  oTcrloob  the 
crime  itself.  This  is  not  turning  punishment  to  its  high- 
est use.  PunisbraHit  is  an  otrtward  sign  of  inward  evil. 
It  is  meant  to  reveal  soineihing  more  terrible  than  itself. 
The  greatness  of  punishment  is  a  mode  of  embodying, 
making  visible,  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  to  which  it 
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b  attached  The  misciica  of  intGmpe(a.ict,  its  loath- 
someiiPS'-,  gliastliDebS,  and  piins,  are  not  "ieon  anj,ht, 
if  thej  do  not  represent  to  us  fhB  more  fearful  desoh- 
Uon  Brought  by  this  sni  in  the  soul 

Among  the  evils  ot  mtempennce,  much  importance 
ij  given  to  the  poierty  of  which  it  is  the  cause  But 
this  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is  yet  light  m  comparison  with 
the  essentnl  etil  of  intemperance,  which  I  am  so  anx- 
ious to  place  distinctly  befoie  )ou  What  matters  it 
that  a  man  be  poor,  if  he  cairj  into  his  poveity  the 
spirit  energy,  loason,  and  iirtues  of  a  Man'  What 
matters  it  that  a  man  must,  for  a  lew  jears,  li\e  on 
bread  and  water  ^  How  manj  of  the  richest  are  leduc- 
ed  by  disease  to  a  worse  condition  than  this  '  Honest, 
virtuou*,  noble  minded  poiertj  is  a  comparatively  hght 
evil  The  ancient  philosopher  choie  it  as  the  condi- 
tion of  urtne  It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a  Christian 
The  povertj  of  the  intemperate  man  owes  its  great 
miser)  to  its  cause  He  who  makes  himself  a  beggar, 
by  haling  made  himseli  a  brute,  is  misLiable  indeed 
He  who  has  no  solace,  who  has  only  agonizing  recol- 
lections and  liai rowing  remorse,  as  he  looks  on  his  cold 
health,  his  scant\  tible  his  ragged  children,  has  indeed 
10  beai  d  crushing  weight  of  woe  Tliat  he  suffers,  is 
a  light  thing  That  he  has  bious;hl  on  himself  this  suf- 
feiing  b\  the  loliinlary  eMinclion  of  his  reason,  this  is 
the  Icnihle  (bough!,  the  intolerable  curse 

We  are  told  that  we  must  keep  this  or  that  man  from 
drunkLunes'i,  to  saie  him  fiom  '  coming  on  the  town," 
fiom  bemg  a  burden  to  the  citj  The  motn  e  is  not  to 
be  o\  erlooked  ,  but  I  cannot  keep  mj  thoughts  fixed 
foi  1  moment  ni  thf  fev\  hundred  or  thousand  dollars, 
which  the  intemperate  cost       When  T  go  to  the  pooi- 
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house,  and  see  Cne  tIegradatioD,  the  spiritual  weakness, 
tlie  abjectncss,  the  lialf-idiot  imbecihty  written  on  the 
drunkard's  counltnance,  I  =ee  a  luin  which  nial.es  the 
cost  of  hi6  support  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  scale  I  am 
not  sorry  that  societj  is  taxed  foi  the  drunkard  I 
would  It  weie  taxed  more  I  would  the  burden  of  sus- 
taining him  were  so  heavj,  that  we  should  be  compelled 
to  wake  up,  and  a=k  how  he  maj  be  saved  from  luin 
It  is  intended,  wisely  intended  bj  God,  that  ain  slull 
sjiread  ils  iniieiies  bejond  itself,  that  no  human  being 
shall  suflpr  alone,  that  the  man  who  tails  shall  draw 
others  with  him,  if  not  into  his  gudt,  at  least  into  a  por- 
tion of  his  woe  It  one  member  of  the  social  body 
suiFer,  olbeis  must  suffer  too  ,  and  this  is  well  This 
IS  one  of  the  dependencies,  b\  which  wc  become  intei- 
ested  in  one  anothei's  moial  safetj,  and  are  summoned 
to  labor  tor  the  rescue  of  the  lallen 

Intemperance  is  lo  be  pitied  and  abhorred  for  ils  own 
sake,  much  more  than  for  its  outward  consequences. 
These  consequences  owe  iheir  chief  bitterness  to  their 
crimiiidl  '.ouice  We  speak  oi  the  miseries  which  the 
drunkard  cariies  mto  his  family  But  take  awaj  his 
own  brutaht),  and  how  lightened  would  be  these  mis- 
eries We  lalk  of  his  w  ife  and  children  in  rags  Let 
the  lags  continue,  but  suppose  them  to  he  the  eflects 
of  an  innocent  cause  Suppose  the  drunkaid  to  ha\e 
been  a  iirtuous  husband,  and  an  alTeftionale  father,  and 
that  sickness,  cot  *ice,  has  broi  ght  his  faimlj  thus  low 
Suppose  his  wife  and  children  bound  to  him  by  a  strong 
love,  which  a  life  of  labor  for  their  support,  and  of  un- 
wearied kindness  has  awakened  ;  suppose  them  lo  know 
that  his  toils  for  their  welfare  had  broken  down  his 
frame  ',  suppose  him  able  to  say,  '^  We  are  poor  in  this 
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ucrid'b  gooda  but  rich  in  aflectioii  and  religious  trust, 
I  am  going  from  }  ou  ,  but  I  leave  you  to  the  Father 
of  the  fathuless  and  10  the  widow's  God."  Suppose 
this,  and  lion  (hanged  these  rags  !  How  changed  ihe 
cold  naked  room  '  The  heart's  warmth  can  do  much 
to  withstand  the  winter  s  cold  and  there  is  hope,  there 
)  n    h  1  ^ence.     What  breaks  the 

1  f   h    d      k    d  1  li  is  not  that  he  is  poor, 

b      h     1        a  d      k    d      I    tead  of  thai  bbaled  face, 
n       d  d  w  h  p  w  robbed  of  every  gleam 

f         11  f    h        f  ]d  look  on  an  affectionate 

a  h    h  h  d  f      j  ears  been  the  interpreter 

f  wllp  pldndatd  faithful  heart,  what  an 
h  In  1  ad  Id  b  hfied  from  her.  Ii  is  a 
husband,  whose  touch  is  polluting,  whose  infirmities  are 
the  witnesses  of  his  guiU,  who  has  hhghted  all  her  hopes, 
who  has  proied  lalse  to  the  vow  which  made  her  his  , 
It  Is  =uch  a  husband  who  makes  home  a  hell,  not  one 
nhom  tod  and  disease  and  proitdence  ha\e  cast  on  the 
caieof  wileandchddien. 

We  look  too  much  at  the  consequences  of  vice,  too 
little  at  the  vice  itself  It  n  \ice,  which  is  the  chief 
weight  of  what  we  call  its  consequence,  vice  which  is 
the  bitterness  m  the  cup  of  human  woe 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
extent  of  temptations  to  this  vice.  And  on  this  point, 
I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  the  statistics  of  intemper- 
ance. I  shall  not  attempt  to  number  tis  victims.  I 
wish  to  awaken  universal  vigilance,  by  showing  that  (he 
temptations  to  this  excess  are  spread  through  all  classes 
of  society.  We  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  the  laborious, 
uneducated,  unimproved,  were  alone  in  danger,  and  as 
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if  we  ourselves  had  no  interest  in  thib  taa-p,  Pxcept  as 
olliers  are  concerned.  But  it  is  not  ao  ,  multiludeB  in 
all  classes  are  in  danger.  In  truth,  when  we  recall  the 
sad  histories  of  not  a  few  in  everj  circle,  ttho  once 
stood  among  the  firmest  and  then  yielded  to  (emptatioo, 
we  are  taught,  that  none  of  us  should  dismiss  fear,  that 
we  too  may  be  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  abj  ss  The 
young  are  exposed  to  intemperance,  for  jouth  wants 
forethought,  loves  excitement,  is  apt  to  plate  happiness 
in  gayety,  is  prone  to  convivial  pleasure,  and  too  often 
finds  or  makes  fJiis  the  path  to  hell,  nor  aie  the  old 
secure  for  age  unnei\es  the  mmd  as  well  as  the  body, 
and  silently  steals  awai  the  power  of  self  control  The 
idle  aie  m  scarcelj  less  peiil  ihm  the  oiei  worked 
hboiei  ,  loi  uneasy  craiings  spring  up  m  the  vacant 
mmd,  and  the  excitement  of  intoxicating  draughts  is 
greedil)  sought  as  an  escape  from  the  intolerable  weari- 
ness of  ha*  ing  nothing  to  do  Men  of  a  coarse,  un- 
refined tharacter  fall  easily  into  intemperance,  because 
the}  see  litlk  in  its  bruialitj  to  disgust  them  It  is  a 
sadder  thought  that  men  of  genius  and  sensibililj  are 
hardly  less  exposed  Strong  action  of  thr  mmd  is 
even  more  exhausting  than  the  toil  of  the  hinds  It 
u'les  up  if  I  maj  so  say,  the  finer  spitit-i,  and  leaves 
either  a  sinking  ol  the  system  wh  ch  c  lies  for  tonics, 
or  a  restlessness  which  seeks  lelief  in  deceitful  seda- 
tive'; Besides,  if  i=  natural  for  minds  of  gieit  energy, 
to  hungei  for  strong  excitement  and  this,  when  not 
found  m  innocent  occupition  and  imusemLUt,  is  too 
often  sought  in  ciiminal  indulgence  These  remark? 
applj  peciiharlj  to  men  whose  gei  us  is  f  oeticil,  imigi- 
natne,  allied  with  and  quickened  bv,  pecuhii  sensibili- 
ty      Such  men,  hving  in  worlds  of  then  own  creation, 
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in  its  almost  imperceptible  approach.  Few  who  perish 
by  it  know  its  first  accesses.  Youth  does  not  see  or 
suspect  drunkenness  in  the  sparkling  beverage,  which 
quickens  all  its  susceptibilities  of  joy.  The  invalid 
does  not  see  it  in  the  cordial,  which  his  physician  pre- 
scribes, and  which  gives  new  tone  to  his  debilitated 
organs.  The  man  of  thought  and  genius  detects  no 
palsying  poison  in  the  draught,  which  seems  a  spring 
of  inspiration  to  intellect  and  imaginalion.  The  lover 
of  social  pleasure  little  dreams,  that  the  glass,  which 
animates  conversation,  will  ever  be  drunk  in  solitude, 
and  will  sink  him  too  low  for  the  intercourse  in  which 
he  now  delights.  Intemperance  comes  wirii  noiseless 
step,  and  binds  its  first  cords  with  a  touch  too  light  to 
be  felt.  This  truth  of  mournful  experience  should  be 
treasured  up  by  us  all,  and  should  influence  the  habits 
and  arrangements  of  domestic  and  social  life  in  every 
class  of  the  community. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  temptations  of  this  vice. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  whilst  its  ravages  may  be 
traced  through  all  conditions,  they  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  poorer  and  laboring  portions  of  society. 
Here  its  crimes  and  woes  swell  to  an  amount  which 
I         d    ppalls  us.     Here  the  evil  is  to  be  chiefly 

h  d  I  shall,  therefore,  in  my  following  remarks, 
fi  n }  !f  very  much  to  the  causes  and  remedies 
of         np    ance  in  this  class  of  the  community. 

III.  Among  the  causes  of  intemperance  in  die  class 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  not  a  few  are  (o  be  found  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  which  every  man  does 
something  to  confirm,  and  which  brings  to  most  of  us 
many  privileges.     On  these  I  shall  now  insist,  because 
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they  show  our  obligation  to  do  what  we  can  to  remov? 
the  evil.  It  is  jusl,  that  they  who  receive  good,  should 
aid  those  who  receive  harm  from  our  present  social 
organization.  Undoubtedly,  the  primary  cause  of  in- 
temperance is  in  the  intemperate  themselves,  in  their 
moral  weakness  and  irresolution,  in  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  themselves  to  temptation.  Still,  society,  by 
increasing  temptation  and  diminishing  men's  power  to 
resist,  becomes  responsible  for  all  wide-spread  vices, 
and  is  bound  to  put  forth  all  its  energy  for  their  sup- 
pression. This  leads  me  to  consider  some  of  the  causes 
of  intemperance,  which  have  their  foundation  in  our 
social  state. 

One  cause  of  the  commonness  of  intemperance  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  is  the  heavy  burden  of  care 
and  toil  which  is  laid  on  a  large  multitude  of  men. 
Multitudes,  to  earn  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  are  often  compelled  to  undergo  a  degree  of 
labor  exhausting  to  the  spirits  and  injurious  to  health. 
Of  consequence,  relief  is  sought  in  stimulants.  We  do 
not  find  that  civilization  lightens  men's  toils ;  as  yet  it 
has  increased  them  ;  and  in  this  effect,  I  see  the  sign 
of  a  deep  defecl  in  what  we  call  the  progress  of  society. 
It  cannot  be  the  design  of  the  Creator,  that  tiie  whole 
of  life  should  be  spent  in  drudgery  for  the  supply  of 
animal  wants.  That  civilization  is  very  imperfect,  in 
which  the  mass  of  men  can  redeem  no  time  from  bodily 
labor,  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  culture.  It 
is  melancholy  to  witness  the  degradation  of  multitudes 
to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden.  Exhausting  toils 
unfit  the  mind  to  withstand  temptation.  The  man, 
spent  with  labor,  and  cut  off  by  his  condition  from 
higher  pleasures,  is  impelled  to  seek  a  deceitful  solace 
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be  their  perceptions  of  religion  and  duty,  and  how  little 
lilted  are  they  to  cope  with  temptation  !     Undoubtedly 
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teaches  them,  that  m  their  obscuit,  lot  the}  may  secure 
the  higlest  good  on  earth  Cilding  liom  the  general 
tone  of  sO(  letj  the  ruinous  nouon,  that  wealth  is  honor 
a^  nell  as  happiness,  they  -iee  m  their  aaiiow  lot  noih- 
lOp  to  inspire  selfrespert  In  ihia  delu  ion,  they  are 
not  more  degiaded  than  the  piosperous  ,  the)  but  echo 
the  -voice  of  soc  et\  ,  but  to  them  the  delusion  bungs  a 
deeper  immediate  run  B\  sinking  them  m  ihtit  own 
6}  e'.  It  robb  them  of  a  powerful  protection  ae;amst  low 
\1ce5  It  piejaifj  them  for  conrse  manners  lor  gross 
pleasures  fot  descent  to  biutal  degradation  Oi  all 
clas  es  of  society  the  poor  should  be  treated  with  pe 
cuhar  defeience,  as  the  means  of  counteracting  their 
chief  peri  I  mean,  the  kss  of  s  If  respect  But  to 
all  their  other  e\  1  is  added  pecuhir  negltcl  C  tn  we 
then  wonder  that  thej  fall  ' 

I  might  mme  other  causes  in  our  social  constitution 
ii\  onng  intemperance ,  but  I  must  pass  them,  and  will 
suggest  one  characteristic  of  our  times,  which  mcieasea 
all  the  tendencies  to  thn  iicp  Our  times  are  dtstm 
guished  by  what  is  called  a  love  of  e\<  Heme  it  in  other 
words,  bv  a  ]o\  e  of  strong  stimulant  1  o  be  stimulat 
ed  exc  ted  is  the  univei'ial  nam  The  calmness,  so- 
briety plodding  industry  ol  our  fathers  have  beei  suc- 
ceeded bj  afLverish  re'tlesiness  The  books  that  are 
real  are  not  the  great,  standird,  mraortai  woiks  of 
genius,  which  require  caln  tho  ght  and  mipire  deep 
feehns;  ,  but  ephemeral  works,  wbch  aie  run  through 
with  a  rahoad  lapidm  and  which  gne  a  pleasure  not 
Old  ke  that  pioduced  h\  e\h  hiat  ng  diaighls  Bu  1 
ness  H  become  a  race  and  is  huined  ou  ty  the  ex- 
citement of  great  risks  and  the  hope  of  gieat  piofits 
Even  religion  partakei  the  general  restlessness     In  so  ne 
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place's,  extravagant  measuies,  nhich  storm  the  nervous 
system,  and  drive  the  more  sensiUie  to  ihe  boidei-s  of 
insanity  are  resorted  to  for  its  promotion  tvernihcie 
ppople  go  to  church  to  be  excited  lailier  ihan  imjiiOM-d 
Ihis  thir'it  foi  =tiniulaits  cdnnot  be  oliut  up  m  LCitnin 
splieres  It  spreads  through  ind  characteiizes  the  com 
munitj  It  per\  ades  those  classes,  «ho  unhappil)  ,  (  in 
ifford  themsehes  but  one  stiong  stimukit,  iiitoMcatino 
hquor ,  and  amoog  these,  the  spirit  of  the  a^jC  bieiks 
out  iQ  intemperance 

IV  I  ha^  e  now  set  before  }  ou  some  of  the  causes 
ol  intemperance  in  our  pieseat  social  slate  ,  and  this 
1  have  done  that  )0u  maj  ieel  that  societj,  in  all  ita 
rankh,  especially  in  the  highest,  is  bound  in  justice  to 
resist  the  e\i\  ,  and  not  only  justice,  but  benevolence 
pleads  with  us  to  spare  no  efiorts  loi  its  pretention  or 
cure  The  thought  that  m  tlie  bo=om  ol  our  society, , 
aiG  multitudes  "itanding  on  ihe  bunk  ot  perdit  on,  mul- 
mudes  ttho  areatrongl)  itrnpted  to  debase  and  destroy 
then  rational  nature  to  sink  into  biutal  excess,  to  seal 
their  ruin  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come,  ought 
to  weigh  on  us  as  1  burden,  ought  to  mspire  deeper 
concert!  than  tbe  \  isitation  of  pe  tilence,  ought  to  rouse 
every  man  who  has  escaped  this  degiadation,  to  do  what 
he  maj  to  rescue  the  fallen  ind  scdl  more  to  sav  e  the 
fall  ng 


!  question  now  comes 


shall  H  c    irrc  t   how 


suppress. 


gieat  evil  •"  touch  is  oui  last  in:iuiij ,  aid 
J  this  I  answei,  there  are  two  modes  of  action.  To 
rescue  men,  we  must  act  on  them  inwardly  or  outward- 
ly. We  must  eiiher  gne  them  stiength  ivilhin  to  with- 
stand ihe  temptations  to  intempeiance,  or  we  must  re- 
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move  these  temptations  without.  We  ir 
power  of  resistance,  or  diminish  the  pressure  which  is 
to  he  resisted.  Both  modes  of  influence  are  useful,  but 
the  first  incalcujahly  the  most  important.  No  man  ia 
safe  against  this  foe,  but  be  who  i&  armed  with  moral 
foi-ce,  wuh  strength  in  his  own  soul,  with  die  miglit  of 
principle,  and  a  virtuous  will.  The  great  means,  then, 
of  repressing  tnlempeiance  in  those  portions  of  society 
which  are  most  exposed  to  it,  is  to  communicate  to 
them,  or  awaken  in  them,  moral  strength,  the  power  of 
self-denial,  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous  action  of  con- 
science and  religious  principle.  In  other  words,  to  save 
the  laboring  and  poor  from  intemperance,  we  must  set 
in  action  amongst  them,  the  means  of  intellectual,  mor- 
eJ,  and  religious  improvement.  We  must  strive  to  ele- 
vate ihem  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  to  unfold  their 
highest  nature.  It  is  idle  to  think,  that,  whilst  tliese 
classes  rcmam  the  same  in  other  respects,  they  can  be 
cured  of  intemperance.  Intemperance  does  not  stand 
alone  in  their  condition  and  character.  It  is  a  part  or 
sign  of  general  degradation.  It  can  only  be  efTectually 
removed  by  exalting  then  whole  character  and  condi- 
tion. To  heal  a  diseased  limb  or  organ,  you  must  re- 
lieve and  strengthen  the  whole  body.  So  it  is  witli  ihe 
mind.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  remove  those  vices 
from  the  poor,  which  are  annoying  Jo  ourselves,  and 
leave  them,  in  other  respects,  as  corrupt  as  before, 
IS'othing  hut  a  general  improvement  of  their  nature,  can 
fortify  them  against  the  ciiraef,  which  make  them  scourges 
alike  to  themselvei  and  to  their  race. 

And  how  may  moral  strength,  force  of  principle,  be 
communicated  to  the  less  prosperous  classes  of  society .' 
I  answer  first,  the  surest  means  is,  to  increase  it  among 
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which  have  hght,  btrength,  and  virtue,  are  bound  to  com- 
municate these  to  such  as  want  ibem.  The  weak, 
ignorant,  falling  aud  fallen,  ought  not  to  be  cut  off  from 
dieir  more  favored  brethren,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  act 
continually  and  exclusively  on  one  another,  and  thus  to 
propagate  their  climes  and  woes  without  eud.  The 
good  should  form  a  holy  conspiracy  against  evil,  should 
assail  it  by  separate  and  joint  exertion,  should  approach 
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it,  Study  it,  weep  and  pray  over  it,  and  throw  all  tlieil 
souls   into   elTorts   for  its   removal.     My  friends,   you 
whom  God  has  prospered,  whom  he  has  enlightened,  in 
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to  get  a  subsistence.  It  is  to  exercise  and  call  out  the 
higher  faculties  and  affections  of  a  human  being.  Edu- 
cation is  not  the  authoritative,  compulsory,  mechanical 
training  of  passive  pupils,  but  the  influence  of  gifted  and 
quickening  minds  on  the  spirits  of  tlie  young.  Such 
education  is,  as  yet,  sparingly  enjoyed,  and  cannot  be 
too  fervently  desired.  Of  what  use,  let  me  ask,  is  the 
wealth  of  this  community,  hut  to  train  up  a  better  gener- 
ation than  ourselves  .'  Of  what  use,  I  ask,  is  freedom, 
exfept  to  call  forth  the  best  powers  of  all  classes  and 
of  every  individual  ?  What,  hut  human  improvement, 
is  the  great  end  of  society  ?  Why  ought  we  to  sustain 
so  anxiously  republican  institutions,  if  they  do  not  lend 
to  foim  a  nobler  race  of  men,  and  to  spread  nobleness 
through  all  conditions  of  social  life  .-'  It  is  a  melancholy 
and  prevalent  error  among  us,  that  persons  in  the  labor- 
ing classes  are  denied  by  their  condhions  any  considera- 
ble intellectual  improvement.  They  must  live,  it  is 
thought,  to  work,  not  lo  fulfil  the  great  end  of  a  human 
being,  which  is  to  unfold  his  divinest  powers  and  affec- 
tions. But  it  is  not  so.  The  poorest  child  might,  and 
ought  to  have  liberal  means  of  sell'-improvenient;  and 
were  there  a  true  reverence  among  us  for  human  nature 
and  for  Christianity,  he  would  find  them.  In  a  letter, 
recently  received  from  a  most  intelligent  traveller  in 
Geimany,  I  am  informed,  that  in  certain  parls  of  that 
country,  there  is  found,  in  the  most  depressed  classes,  a 
degree  of  intellectual  culture,  not  generally  sujiposed  to 
consist  with  their  lot ;  that  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art  produces  much  happiness  in  a  portion  of 
society,  which  among  us  is  ihouglit  to  be  disqualified  for 
this  innocent  and  elevated  pleasure  ;  that  the  leaching  in 
Sunday  schools    is  in  some   jilaces  more  various  than 
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here,  and  that  a  collection  of  books,  and  a  degree  of 
scientific  knowledge  may  be  met  in  cottages  far  inferior 
to  the  dwellings  of  our  linsbandmen.  "  In  short,"  my 
friend  adds,  "  1  have  seen  abundant  proof,  that  intel- 
lectual culture,  as  found  liere,  spreads  its  light  and  com- 
fort tiirough  a  class,  that  hardly  exists  at  all  with  us,  or, 
where  h  does  exist,  is  generally  supposed  to  labor  under 
a  degree  of  physical  wretchedness  inconsistent  with  such 
cullure."  Information  of  this  kind  should  breathe  new 
hope  into  philanthropic  labors  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life  of  every  class  in  sucieiy.  How  much  may 
be  done  in  this  city  to  spread  knowledge,  vigor  of 
thought,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  fine  arts,  and,  above  all,  the  influences  of 
religion,  through  our  whole  cojnmunity !  Were  the 
prosperous  and  educated  to  learn,  that,  after  providing 
for  their  families,  they  cannot  better  employ  their  pos- 
sessions and  influence,  than  in  forwarding  tlic  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  society,  how  soon  would  this  city 
be  regenerated  !  How  many  generous  sjiirlts  might  be 
enlisted  here  by  a  wise  bounty  in  the  work  uf  training 
their  fellow-creatures  !  Wealth  cannot  be  better  used, 
than  in  rescuing  men  of  vigorous  and  disinterested  minds 
from  worldly  toth  and  cares,  in  giving  them  time  and 
opportunity  for  generous  self-culture,  and  in  enabling 
them  to  devote  their  whole  strength  and  being  to  a  like 
culture  of  their  race.  The  surest  mark  of  a  true  civili- 
zation is,  that  the  arts  which  minister  to  sensualhy  de- 
crease, and  spiritua]  employments  are  mnitijdied,  or  that 
more  and  more  of  the  highest  ability  in  the  state  is 
vsithdrawn  from  labors  for  the  animal  life,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  calling  forth  the  intellect,  the 
im^ination,  the    conscience,    the   pure   alfections,    the 
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moral  energy  of  !  e  o  ii  un  y  at  large,  and  especially 
of  the  young.     Wl  d  o      vasted  among  us  in  private 

show  and  luxu  )  f  consc  en  ously  and  wisely  devoted 
to  the  furnisiii  g  of  neans  ol  generous  culture  to  all 
classes  among  s  o  Id  re  de  ■  this  city  the  wonder  and 
joy  of  the  whole  earth.  What  is  thus  wasted  might 
supply  not  only  the  means  of  education  in  the  sciences, 
but  in  the  refined  arts.  Music  might  here  be  spread  as 
freely  as  in  Germany,  and  be  made  a  hghtener  of  toil,  a 
cheerer  of  society,  a  rehef  of  lonehness,  a  solace  in  the 
poorest  dwellings.  Still  more,  what  we  now  waste 
would  furnish  this  city,  in  a  course  of  years,  with  the 
chief  attractions  of  Paris,  with  another  Louvre,  and 
with  a  Garden  of  Plants,  where  the  gifted  of  all  classes 
might  have  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  love  of  nature 
and  art.  Hapjiily,  ilie  cause  of  a  higher  education  be- 
gins to  fiud  friends  here.  Thanks  to  that  enliglitened 
and  noble-minded  son  of  Boston,  whose  ashes  now 
slumber  on  a  foreign  shore,  but  who  has  left  to  his  birth- 
place a  testimony  of  filial  love,  in  his  munificent  bequest 
for  the  diffusion  of  liberal  instruction  through  this  me- 
tropohs.  Honored  be  the  name  of  Lowell,  the  intel- 
lectual benefactor  of  his  native  city !  A  community, 
directing  its  energies  chiefly  to  a  higher  education  of  its 
rising  members,  to  a  generous  developement  of  human 
nature,  would  achieve  what  as  yet  has  not  entered  human 
thought ;  and  it  is  for  this  end,  that  we  ought  to  labor. 
Our  show,  and  our  luxury,  how  contemptible  in  com- 
parison with  the  improvement  of  our  families,  neighbour- 
hood, and  race! 

Allow  me  here  to  express  an  earnest  desire,  that  our 
legislators,  provoked  to  jealousy  by  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement in  other  states,  and  moved  by  zeal  for  the 
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ancient  honor  of  this  Commonweahh,  may  adopt  some 
strong  measures  for  the  advancement  of  education  among 
us.  We  need  an  tnstilution  for  the  formation  of  belter 
teachers  ;  and,  until  this  step  is  taken,  we  can  make  no 
'mportant  progress.  The  most  crying  want  in  this  Com- 
monwealth is  the  want  of  accomplished  teachers.  We 
boast  of  our  schools  ;  but  our  schools  do  comparatively 
litde,  for  want  of  educated  instructors.  Without  good 
teaching,  a  school  is  but  a  name.  An  institution  for 
training  men  to  train  the  young,  would  be  a  fountain  of 
living  waters,  sending  forth  streams  to  refresh  present 
and  future  ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied 
to  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  this  principal  means  of 
their  elevation.  We  trust  they  will  not  always  prove 
blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 

We  want  better  teachers  and  more  teachers  for  all 
classes  of  society,  for  rich  and  poor,  for  children  and 
adults.  We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  community 
should  be  directed  to  the  piocuring  of  belter  instruc- 
tors, as  its  highest  concein.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of 
the  legeneiation  of  society  will  be,  the  elevation  of  the 
art  of  teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  community. 
When  a  people  shall  learn,  that  Us  greatest  benefactors 
and  most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to  the 
liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes,  to  the  work  of  rais- 
ing to  life  its  buried  intellect,  it  will  have  opened  to 
itself  the  path  of  true  glory.  This  truth  is  making  its 
way.  Sociales  is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  man 
in  an  age  of  great  men.  The  name  of  King  has  grown 
dim  before  ihat  of  Apostle.  To  teach,  whether  by 
word  or  action,  is  the  highest  function  on  earth.  It  is 
commonly  supposed,  that  instructors  are  needed  only 
in  the  earlier  years  of  life.     But  ought  the  education 
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of  a  human  being  ever  lo  cease '  VnU  maj  it  not 
always  be  torwaided  by  good  jnstiuction  '  bonip  of 
uf,,  indeed,  can  djipense  wiih  all  leacheis  saie  the  si 
lent  book  But  to  the  gteat  majority,  the  \oicc  of  In 
mg  leacheis  is  an  indi^pen^ible  means  of  ci  lti\  ation 
Ihe  diBLo^erj  and  supply  of  thi,  want  HoiiJd  [,ne  a 
new  aspect  to  a  commumtv  Noilnng  is  mote  needed, 
than  that  men  of  supenoi  gifts  and  of  bene%olent  spirit, 
'should  demote  themeehes  to  the  inatrucHon  of  the  k  s 
enlightened  rhssei  in  the  great  end  of  life,  in  the  dig 
nity  of  their  natuie,  in  their  rights  and  dutiei,  in  the 
history,  hws  and  institutiont  of  their  country,  in  the 
philo'iophj  of  their  employments,  in  the  law  ,  harmo- 
nies, and  productions  of  outuird  natute,  and  especially, 
m  the  ail  of  bringing  up  children  in  health  of  bod^ , 
and  in  ns;or  and  puritv  of  mmd  We  need  a  new  pro 
feseion  or  location,  the  object  of  which  =ha!l  be  to 
wake  up  the  intellect  m  those  spheres  where  it  is  now 
buried  in  habitual  slumber  We  honor,  and  cannot 
too  much  honoi  the  pi  ilinthrnj  ist,  who  endows  perma- 
nent inititutions  lor  tho  relief  of  humin  suflering  ,  but 
not  less  good,  I  appiehend  would  be  acfomph^hed  by 
mqmiing  for  and  seizing  on  men  of  supenor  abihty  and 
disinterestedness,  and  bj  '■endin?  them  forth  to  act  im- 
mediately on  "iocietj  A  philanthropist,  who  should 
liberal!}  allord  to  one  such  man  the  means  of  devoting 
him'iell  to  the  cultn  ation  of  the  poorei  classes  ol  socie- 
ty,  would  confer  iniiioable  good  One  gifted  man, 
with  his  heart  m  the  work,  who  should  ine  amona:  the 
uneducated,  to  spread  useful  knowledge  and  quickenmg 
truth  b\  com  edition  and  hooks  b>  frank  and  fnendlv 
mteicomse,  b\  encoiiriiriti^  merimg  foi  impiovement 
by  forming  the  more  teachable   into  classes    and  giving 
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proposed.    More  or  less  leisure,  if  sought,  can  be  fouod 
in  almost   every  life.      Nor  let  it  be   said  that  meo, 


able  and  disposed  to  carry 

on  this  work,  must  not  be 
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II  mpl  b  I  g  d  1  , 
among  the  happiest  omens  of  our  times.  It  shows,  that 
the  spirit  of  bim  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  is  not  dead  omong  us.  Cbrislianity  is 
the  mighty  power  before  which  intemperance  is  to  fall. 
Christianity,  faithfully  preached,  assails  and  withstands 
ihis  vice,  by  appealing,  as  nothing  else  can,  to  men's 
hopes  and  fears,  by  speaking  to  the  conscience  in  the 
name  of  the  Almighty  .Tudge,  by  speaking  to  the  heart 
in  the  name  of  the  Meiclful  Father,  by  proiTering 
strength  to  human  weakness  and  pardon  to  human  guilt. 
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by  reiealiiig  to  men  an  imraoital  natiiie  within,  and  nn 
eterml  state  befori-  them,  b)  spieadiiig  over  ihis  hfe 
a  brightness  borrowed  fiom  the  bli,  to  ctme,  by  awak- 
ening geiPiOLR  affec  lions,  and  binding  man  by  new  ties 
to  God  and  liis  race  But  Christianity,  to  iuhii  this 
pait  of  lis  m  ssioii  to  retch  tiiose  who  are  most  ex 
posed  to  intempeiance,  must  not  only  ipLik  in  tlie 
churches,  where  these  are  seldom  found,  but  must  entei 
their  dweHingi  in  the  peisons  ol  its  ministM"  must  com 
mune  with  them  m  the  linguage  of  fiiendship,  must  take 
their  children  under  »s  guardianship  and  contiol  The 
ministry  for  the  poor,  3  isttincd  b)  men  woithy  of  the 
function,  wdl  prove  one  oi  the  most  powerful  barriers 
ever  laised  again'it  mtempeniice 

The  means  of  suppressing  this  \ice,  on  «hich  I  have 
hitherto  insisted,  ha\e  for  their  object  to  sliengthen 
and  elevate  the  nhole  charattei  ol  the  cidascs  most 
exposed  to  intemperance  I  would  now  suggest  a  lew 
means  fitted  to  accomphsh  the  same  end,  b}  dimimshiiig 
or  removing  the  temptations  to  this  \ice 

Ihe  first  means,  which  I  shall  suggest  of  placing  a 
people  beyond  the  temptations  to  mlempennce,  is  to 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  innocent  pleasure  This 
topic,  I  apprehend  ha=i  not  been  suflicientlj  insisted 
on  I  feel  its  inipoitance  and  propose  to  enlarge  upon 
It,  though  fome  of  the  topics  which  I  may  mtioduce 
may  seem  to  some  liatdly  con  istcnt  with  the  giatity 
of  this  occasion  We  ought  not,  howeier,  to  lespect 
the  claims  of  that  gravilj  which  prevents  a  laithfu!  ex- 
position of  what  may  sene  and  improve  our  fellow- 
ereatures 

I  have  Slid,  a  people  shoild  bt  guaided  igimst  temp 
lation  to  unlawful  pleisuies,  by  furnishing  the  means  of 
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)s  By  innocent  pleasures  I  mean  su(,h  as 
excue  moderately ,  such  as  produce  a  clieerful  frame 
of  nmid,  not  boistemus  mirlh  ,  such  as  refiesh,  instead 
of  exhausting,  the  sjstem,  such  as  occur  Irequently, 
rather  than  conlmue  long  ,  such  as  send  us  hack  to  our 
ddily  duties,  in\igoraied  m  bodj  indmspjut,  such  as 
Me  can  partake  in  the  presence  and  socielj  of  respecta- 
ble friends  ,  such  as  con'.ist  n  Ufa,  and  are  favorable  to, 
a  giateful  piety,  «uch  an  aie  chastened  b)  self-iespect, 
and  are  iccompanied  with  the  consciousness  that  life 
has  a  higher  end  than  to  be  amused  In  every  com- 
munitj  lliere  must  he  pleasures,  relaxations,  and  means 
of  agreeible  excitement ,  and  if  innocent  ones  are  not 
furnished,  resort  will  be  had  to  criminal  Man  was 
made  to  enjoj,  as  well  as  to  labor,  and  the  slate  of 
societj  should  be  adapted  to  this  principle  of  human 
nature  Fiance,  cipeciallj  befoie  the  revolution,  has 
been  represented  as  a  smgulaily  tempeiate  country,  a 
fact  to  be  explained,  at  least  m  p-iit,  by  die  consUtu- 
tional  cheertulness  of  that  people,  and  bj  the  preva- 
lence of  simple  and  innocent  giatificattons,  especiallj 
among  the  pea<'antiy  Men  drink  to  excess  verj  often 
to  shake  oft  depression,  or  to  satiifj  the  restless  thirst 
lor  agieeable  excitement,  and  these  motues  are  e\clud- 
ed  in  a  cheerful  communitj  \  gloomy  t-tate  of  socie- 
tj,  in  which  there  are  few  innocent  recreanons,  ma)  be 
expected  to  abound  in  drunkenness,  if  oppoitumties  are 
affotded  The  savage  drinks  to  excess,  because  his 
hours  of  Eobriet)  ate  dull  and  unvaried,  because,  m  los- 
ing the  consciousness  ot  his  condition  and  his  exiitence, 
he  loses  little  which  he  wishes  to  retain  The  laboring 
classes  are  most  exposed  to  inlemperance,  because  they 
have  at  present  few  other  pleasurable  excitements      A 
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man,  who,  after  toll,  has  resources  of  blameless  i-ecrea- 
tion  is  less  tempted  than  other  men  to  seek  self-obhvion. 
He  has  too  many  of  tlie  pleasures  of  a  man,  to  take 
up  with  those  of  a  brute.  Thus,  the  encouragement 
of  simple,  innocent  enjoyments  is  an  important  means 
of  temperance. 

These  remarks  show  the  importance  of  encom-aguig 
the  efforts,  which  have  commenced  among  us,  for 
spreading  the  accomphshment  of  Music  through  our 
whole  community.  It  is  now  proposed  that  this  shall 
be  made  a  regular  branch  in  our  schools  ;  and  every 
friend  of  the  people  most  wish  success  to  the  experi- 
ment. I  am  not  now  called  to  speak  of  all  the  good 
influences  of  music,  particularly  of  the  strength  which 
it  may  and  ought  to  give  to  the  religious  sentiment,  and 
to  all  pure  and  generous  emotions.  Regarded  merely 
as  a  refined  pleasure,  it  has  a  favorable  bearing  on  pub- 
lic morals-  Let  taste  and  skill  in  this  beautiful  art  be 
spread  among  us,  and  every  family  will  have  a  new  re- 
source. Home  will  gain  a  new  attraction.  Social  in- 
lercoQTse  will  ho  more  cheerful,  and  an  innocent  public 
amusement  will  be  furnished  to  the  communily.  Pub- 
lic amusements,  bringing  multitudes  together  to  kindle 
with  one  emotion,  to  share  the  same  innocent  joy,  have 
a  humanizing  influence  ;  and  among  these  bonds  of  so- 
ciety, perhaps  no  one  produces  so  much  unmixed  good 
as  music.  What  a  fulness  of  enjoyment  has  our  Crea- 
tor placed  within  our  reach,  by  surrounding  us  with  an 
atmosphere  which  may  be  shaped  into  sweet  sounds  ? 
And  yet  this  goodness  is  almost  lost  upon  us,  through 
want  of  culture  of  the  organ  by  which  this  provision  is 
to  be  enjoyed. 

Dancing  is  an  amusement,  which  has   been  discour- 
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agtd  in  our  coimtij  b)  many  of  ihe  best  people,  nri 
not  williout  rea'ion  Dancing  la  as  ocialed  n  tlic  i 
iiimds  with  balls  ,  and  this  is  one  oi  the  worst  loinis  of 
social  pleasiiie  'IhL  time  tonsdined  in  piepaiatLon  for 
8  ball,  the  waste  ol  thought  upon  it,  t!ie  e\tia^agin(.e 
oi  dress,  the  late  houia,  the  exhaustion  of  strength,  tlie 
exposuie  of  health,  and  the  hngiioi  ot  the  sucLectiing 
day,— these  and  oihei  evils,  connected  nith  this  amuse- 
ment, are  "Strong  rpasons  foi  banishing  it  fioni  th*"  com 
muiiilj  But  dancing  ought  not  thLieioie  to  be  pio- 
sciibed  On  the  contiaij,  bills  should  be  dibcouiaged 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  dancing,  instead  of 
bunn  a  laie  pleasme,  requiring  Lkboiate  piepaiation, 
imj  become  an  ever) -day  amusement,  and  maj  nifv 
with  our  comi  t  This  e\eri,iBe  lo  among 

tin,  most  heallht  1  T!  I  dj  as  well  as  the  mmd 
feels    Its    gladd        g      fl  No    amusement  seems 

more  to  have  f  d  t  n  ur  nature.  The  animation 
of  youth  oveifl  p  nt        usiy  in  harmonious  move- 

mems.  The  t  !  fd  ing  entitles  It  to  favor.  Its 
end        o   ejWejefe     g  ace  n  o  o  on     and  wlo  does 

o  k  o  V  ha  a  e  se  of  1  e  graceful  s  o  e  of  l!  e 
1  gl  e    f<i     1  es  of  ou     na      e        1  o  be   de     e ! 

ha     dan      g  sb     Id  beco  ne    oo  con     on  a    ong 
be     ade   be  objec   of  spec  al  p  epa  a  on  a  1  e  b  li 

tl  at        mbe     of    he   s  n  e  fa     ly       1  e       o  fi  ed  b 

nfavo  able      ea  1  e     should  recu     o      fo    exe       e  a  d 
exi  la  a     n       ha    b  anei  es  of    he     a    e  fa     1     sho  Id 
e  1  ven    n  tb  s      ay  the      o     as  on  I      ee     t,         la 
si  ould  fill  u[  a    bo        n  all     1  e  as  e    biases  lor    elasa 

on  bhlejongfonapa         I     solel 

s  ed  llat  I  accomj.1  h  nen  lo  11  le  e  e  led  o 
the  labo   ng     la  ses  of     o    e }       o     o  I     as   an    nno 
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en    pi     lu      b  as  a  m    n    of  mp        g    b     m  u 
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solemn  and  sinking  events  of  human  hiatoiy,  and  lays 
bnie  to  lis  the  human  heait  m  its  most  powerful,  ap- 
pdlling,  gloiious  ttoikings  But  how  hltle  does  ihe 
iheatie  accomp'ish  its  end  '  How  often  is  it  disgraced 
by  monstrous  dibloitions  of  human  natiue,  aod  stili 
more  disgraced  bj  profaneness,  coarseness,  mdehcaij, 
low  «it,  such  as  no  woman,  worthy  ol  the  name,  can 
hear  without  a  blush,  and  no  man  can  take  pleasuie  in 
without  self  degradation  K  it  possible,  that  a  Chiia- 
iian  and  a  refined  people  can  lesoit  to  theatres,  where 
exhibitions  of  daiifing  are  gnen  fit  onlj  for  brothelu, 
and  where  Ihe  moat  licentious  class  in  the  community 
thiong  unconcealed  to  tempt  and  destioy^  That  the 
theatre  should  be  suflered  to  exist  in  its  present  degra- 
dation IS  a  leproach  to  the  communitj  Weie  it  to  fall, 
a  beltei  drama  might  spting  up  in  Us  place  In  the 
mean  time,  is  there  not  an  amusement,  having  an  affini- 
ty with  the  diama  which  might  be  usefullj  mtioduced 
among  us  '  I  mean  Recitation  A  work  of  genius, 
recited  by  a  man  ot  fine  taste,  enthusiasm,  and  powers 
of  elocution,  is  a  \ei\  pnc  and  high  giatification 
Were  this  ait  culti\ated  and  encouraged,  great  num- 
beis,  now  insensible  to  the  most  beautiful  compositions, 
might  be  waked  up  to  their  excellence  and  power  It 
IS  not  eas}  io  concene  of  ^  more  effectual  wa}  of 
spreading  a  refined  tastu  through  a  communitj  The 
diama,  undoubtedlj ,  appeals  moie  strongly  to  the  pas- 
sions than  recitation  ,  but  the  latter  brings  out  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author  more  Shakspeate,  wotthilj  lecited, 
would  be  bettei  understood  than  on  the  stage  Then, 
in  recitation,  we  escape  the  weaiiness  of  hstemng  to 
poor  performef,  who,  aftei  all,  fill  up  most  of  the  time 
at  die  theatie      Recitation,  sufhcienilj  ^aiied,  so  as  to 
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Let  Us  become  a  more  cheerful,  and  we  shall  become  a 
more  tempeiate  people  To  inciease  our  susceptibility 
of  innocent  pleabuie,  and  lo  remove  many  of  the  suf- 
ferings tthich  tempi  to  evil  habits,  it  would  be  well  if 
phjbital,  as  well  as  mora!  education  were  to  receive 
greatei  attention  There  is  u  pun} ,  half-healthy,  half- 
diseased  state  of  the  body,  too  common  ^imong  us, 
which,  by  producing  melancholy  and  restlessness,  and 
by  weakening  the  cnergv  of  the  will,  is  a  strong  mwte- 
ment  to  tlie  use  of  hurtful  stimulants  Many  a  case 
of  intemperance  hds  bad  its  origin  m  bodily  infirmity 
Physical  vigor  is  not  on!)  laJuable  for  Us  own  sake,  but 
It  favors  temperance,  bj  openmg  the  mind  lo  cheerful 
impressions,  and  by  remoi  ing  those  indeecnbibje  feel- 
ings of  sinkinE^,  disquiet,  depression,  which  experience 
alone  cin  enable  you  to  understand  I  have  pleaded 
for  mental  culture  ,  but  nothing  is  gamed  bj  saciific  ng 
the  body  to  ihe  mind  Let  not  intellectual  education  be 
sought  It  the  e\peiise  of  heiltb  Let  not  our  children 
in  tbeir  earl}  jear'i  be  mstiuctcd,  as  is  loo  common,  in 
clo'te,  umentilated  lOoms,  where  they  bre  itbe  for  boms 
a  tainted  an  Our  whole  natuie  must  be  cared  foi 
We  must  become  a  more  cheerful,  animated  people  , 
and  for  ihis  end  we  must  propose,  m  our  sj stoma  of 
education,  the  nivigoralion  of  both  bodj  and  mind 

I  am  aware,  that  the  views  now  expressed  may  not 
find  unmixed  favoi  with  all  the  fiiends  ot  temperance 
To  some,  peihaps  to  miny,  religion  and  amuiemeni 
seem  mutual)}  hostile,  and  he,  who  pleads  for  the  one, 
ma}  fall  undei  suspicion  of  imlaithfulness  to  the  other 
But  to  fight  ngdinst  our  mtuie,  is  not  to  serve  tne  cause 
of  piety  or  sound  morals  God,  who  ga\  e  us  oui  na- 
ture, who  has  constiluled   bod)  and  mind  incapable  of 
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crime  and  woe,  we   should  be  bound 

to  pause  and  de- 

liberate  before  we  act.  But  no  such  plea  can  be  set  up 
in  the  case  before  us.  Ardent  spirits  are  not  an  impor- 
tant comfort,  and  in  no  degree  a  comfort.  They  give 
no  strength  ;  they  contribute  nothing  to  health  ;  they 
can  be  abandoned  wiiliout  the  slightest  evil.  They  aid 
men  neither  to  bear  llie  burden  nor  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  life;  and  in  saying  ihi?,  I  stop  -short  of  the  truth. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  they  never  do  good  ;  they 
generally  injure.  In  their  moderate  use,  they  act,  in 
general,  unfavorably  on  body  and  mind.  According  to 
respectable  physicians,  they  arc  not  digested  hke  food, 
but  circulate  unchanged  like  a  poison  through  the  sys- 
tem. Like  other  poisons,  they  may  occasionally  ben- 
efit as  medicines ;  but  when  made  a  beverage  by  the 
healthy,  they  never  do  good  ;  they  generally  are  perni- 
cious. They  are  no  more  intended  by  Providence  for 
drink,  than  opium  is  designed  for  food.  Consider  next, 
that  ardent  spirits  are  not  only  without  benefit,  when 
VOL.  II.  29 
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moderalcl)  used,  but  that  They  instigite  to  immodenlb 
use  ,  that  they  beget  a  craving,  a  feveiish  thirst,  which 
muhitudes  Kint  powei  to  re  lat  ,  ihat  in  some  classes 
of  society,  great  numbers  become  tbcii  victims,  aie  be- 
reft by  them  of  reason,  are  dealioyed  in  body  and  sout, 
destrojed  here  and  heieafter,  that  Tamil  es  are  thus 
made  desolate,  p-irents  huiried  to  a  premature  grise, 
and  cmldren  trained  up  to  ciime  and  shame  Consider 
-ill  this,  and  then  judge,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  whether 
jou  are  not  bound  to  use  jour  whole  mfluence  in  ban- 
ishing the  use  of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
habits,  fiom  the  communitj  If  )ou  were  lo  see  as 
a  consequence  of  this  beverage,  a  loathsome  ind  mor- 
tal disease  breaking  out  occasionally  in  ail  ranks,  and 
sweeping  awaj  crowds  m  the  most  depressed  poiUon 
of  lociet},  would  JOU  not  hft  up  jour  voices  against  it, 
and  IS  not  an  e\d  moie  terrible  thin  pestilence,  the  ac- 
tual, frequent  resuh  of  the  use  of  spiiituous  hquois  ' 
That  use  jou  are  bound  to  discouiage  ,  and  how  '  By 
abstaining  whollj  joursches,  by  exclud  ng  aidi  nt  spnits 
whoUj  fiom  jour  ttbles,  by  giving  youi  whole  weight 
and  authority  to  abstinence  This  pnctical  solemn 
testimony,  borne  by  the  good  and  respectable,  cannot 
but  spread  a  heahhful  pubhc  sentiment  through  the  whole 
community  This  is  cspetially  our  duty  it  the  present 
monent,  when  a  gieat  combined  effort  of  religious  ind 
philanthiopic  men  la  diiected  aganst  this  evil,  and  when 
an  impression  his  been  made  on  the  community,  sur 
passuie;  tht,  most  sana;uine  hopes  'Vt  the  present  mo- 
ment he  who  uses  aident  spirits,  or  introduces  them 
into  his  hospitalities,  viitualij  irrajs  himself  aganst  the 
cause  of  temperance  ind  humanity  He  ntt  n  erely 
gives  an  example  to  his  chldien    ird  his  d  mestirs, 
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though  sincere,  is  error  stlU.  Right  and  wrong  do  not 
depend  on  liuraan  judgment  or  human  will.  Truth  and 
duty  may  be  hidden  for  ages  ;  but  they  remain  unshaken 
as  God's  throne  ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence, they  are  made  known  to  one  or  a  few,  they  must 
be  proclaimed,  whoever  may  be  opposed.  Truth, 
truth,  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  spoken  in 
kindness,  but  with  power. 

Some  of  the  means  of  withstanding  intemperance 
have  now  been  stated.  Other  topics,  were  there  time, 
I  should  be  giad  to  offer  to  your  attention.  But  I  must 
pause. — I  will  only  add,  that  every  lover  of  his  race 
has  strong  encouragement  to  exert  himself  for  the  pi'e- 
vention  of  intemperance.  The  striking  success  of 
societies  instituted  for  this  end  shonld  give  animation 
and  hope.  But  even  had  these  associations  and  these 
eftbrts  failed,  I  should  not  despair.  From  the  very 
terribleness  of  the  evil,  we  may  derive  incitement  and 
hope  in  our  labors  for  its  suppression.  It  cannot  be, 
that  God  has  created  moral  beings  to  become  brutes,  oi 
placed  them  in  circumstances  irresistibly  impelling  ihem 
to  this  utter  renunciation  of  the  proper  good  of  their 
nature.  There  are,  there  must  be,  means  of  prevention 
or  cure  for  this  deadhest  moral  disease.  The  unhappi- 
ness  is,  that  too  many  of  us,  who  call  ourselves  the 
friends  of  temperance,  have  not  virtue  and  love  enough 
to  use  powerfully  the  weapons  of  the  spirit,  for  the  suc- 
cour of  the  tempted  and  fallen.  We  are  ourselves  too 
sensual,  to  rescue  others  from  sensuality.  The  differ- 
ence between  us  and  the  intemperate  man  is  too  small, 
to  fit  us  for  his  deliverance.  But  that  there  are  means 
of  withstanding  intemperance  ;  that  it  is  the  design  and 
(endencvof  Christianity  to  raise  up  men  fit  and  worthy 
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to  wield  these  means  ;  and  that  there  are  always  some, 
who  are  prejiared  to  lead  the  way  in  this  holy  work,  I 
cannot  doubt.  I  see,  indeed,  a  terrible  energy  in  human 
appetites  and  passions.  But  I  do  not  f  '  t  T  h  s 
mightier  than  error  ;  virtue,  than  vice  God  tl  a  he 
evil  man.  In  contending  earnestly  aga  n  n  en  per 
ance,  we  have  the  help  and  friendship  of  H  n  vl  o  s 
Almighty.  We  have  allies  in  all  Uiat  s  p  re  ra  onal 
divine  in  the  human  soul,  in  the  progress  e  tell  ge  ce 
of  the  age,  in  whatever  elevates  public  sent  ment  in  re 
ligion,  in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  in  tl  e  yea  n  ngs  of 
the  parent,  in  the  prayers  of  the  Christian,  in  the  teach 
ings  of  God's  house,  in  the  influences  of  God's  Spirit. 
With  these  allies,  friends,  helpers,  let  good  men  not 
despair,  but  be  strong  in  the  faith,  that,  in  due  time,  thev 
shall  reap,  if  they  faint  not. 
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NOTES. 


I  have  gpoketi  of  the  causes  of  intemperance  wliich  are 
found  in  our  state  of  society.  I  ahoulU  wrong,  however, 
the  community  to  which  I  belong,  were  I  to  leave  the 
impression,  that  our  social  conditioa  offers  nothing  but 
incitements  to  this  vice.  It  presents  obstacles  as  well  as 
aifords  facilities  to  it.  And  this  ought  to  be  understood, 
aa  an  encouragement  to  the  efforts,  which,  according  to 
the  preceding  remarks,  we  are  bound  to  make  for  its  sup- 
pression. The  growth  of  intelligence  among  us,  is  a 
powerful  antagonist  to  intemperance.  In  proportion  as 
we  awaken  and  invigorate  men's  faculties,  we  help  them 
to  rise  above  a  brutal  life;  we  take  them  out  of  the  power 
of  the  present  moment,  enlarge  their  foresight,  give  them 
the  means  of  success  in  hfe,  open  to  them  sources  of  in- 
nocent pleasure,  and  prepare  them  to  bear  part  in  re- 
spectable society.  It  is  true,  that  intelligence  or  knowl- 
edge is  not  virtue.  It  may  not  overcome  selfishness  ;  but 
it  makes  our  self-love  wiser  and  more  reflecting,  gives  us 
a  better  understanding  of  our  own  interests,  teaches  pru- 
dence if  not  generosity,  and,  in  this  way,  is  a  powerful 
guardian  against  ruinous  excess.  We  have  another  de- 
fence against  intemperance,  in  our  freedom.  Freedom 
nourishes  self-respect,  and,  by  removing  all  obstructions 
to  exertion,  by  opening  to  men  the  means  of  bettering 
their  lot,  favors  an  animated,  hopeful  industry,  thus  res- 
cuing a  people  from  depression,  despondence,  and  lan- 
guor, which  are  among  the  chief  temptations  to  brulahz- 
mg  excess.     It  is  indeed  said,  that  freedom  generates  all 
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forms  of  licentiousness,  and,  consequently,  intemperance 
But  it  is,  I  believe,  a  well  established  fact,  that  this  vice 
has  decreased  since  our  struggle  for  independence.  The 
habits  and  manners  of  the  last  generation  were  more  per- 
ilous to  temperance  than  our  own.  Social  inlercnurse 
was  more  deformed  by  excess.  Men  in  mature  lile  visit- 
ed taverns,  and  the  young  could  not  meet,  without  the 
danger  of  drowning  reason  in  wine.  It  is  a  false  notion, 
that  we  are  wholly  indebted  for  our  present  reform  in  thia 
particular  to  temperance  societies.  These  have  done 
great  good,  and  deserve  great  praise  ;  but  the  influence 
which  is  now  carrying  us  on  preceded  them.  Tiiey  are 
its  effects,  not  causes.  An  important  change  of  habits 
had  commenced  before  their  institution,  and  this  seems  to 
me  an  important  view,  and  one  of  the  chief  encourage- 
ments to  joint  and  individual  exertion  for  the  suppression 
of  this  vice.  Did  I  believe,  that  our  present  social  con- 
dition offered  nothing  but  materials  to  intemperance,  that 
it  excluded  all  contrary  influences,  and  that  our  whole 
hope  for  stemming  this  evil  rested  on  the  temperance 
societies,  I  should  be  tempted  to  despond.  Such  societies 
can  avail  little,  except  when  they  act  in  concurrence  with 
causes  in  the  condition  of  society.  Such  causes  exist, 
and  one  great  use  of  temperance  societies  is  to  bring 
(hem  into  more  energetic  and  extensive  action. 


I  have  not  insisted  on  one  of  the  means  of  temperance 
on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid,  that  is,  the  influence  of 
Public  Opinion.  To  bring  this  to  bear  against  intemper- 
ance, has  been  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  the  chief  method 
of  subduing  the  evil.  Too  much,  I  think,  is  hoped  from 
it.  One  obvious  remark  is,  that  the  classes  most  exposed 
to  intemperance  are  removed  very  much  from  the  power 
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of  puLlic  opinion.  But,  passing  over  this,  I  think  we 
generally  look  to  this  influence  for  more  than  it  can  ac- 
complish. We  lay  upon  it  a  greater  weight  than  it  can 
bear.  Public  opinion  may  even  work  against  the  cause 
which  it  is  meant  to  support,  when  made  a  substitute  for 
individual  exertion,  A  man,  temperate  because  public 
opinion  exacts  it,  has  not  the  virtue  of  temperance,  nor  a 
stable  ground  of  temperate  habits.  The  remark  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  these  times.  Opinion,  in  former 
days,  was  more  permanent  than  at  present.  There  were 
few  or  no  causes  n  oporat  on  to  unsettle  general  convic- 
tions, Soc  ety  \  as  cast  nto  fixed  forms,  Ages  passed 
away,  and  si  ght  cha  ges  vere  seen  in  manners  and  in 
modes  of  th  nkng  B  t  the  present  is  a  revolutionary 
age.  Society  break  ng  Ir  >m  its  old  moorings,  is  tossed 
on  a  restless  and  ever-stormy  oceai;.  Opinion  no  longer 
affords  that  steady  guidance,  which  in  former  times  sup- 
plied the  place  of  private  judgment  and  individual  princi- 
ple. There  is  no  truth  which  sophistry  does  not  now 
assail,  no  falsehood  which  may  not  become  a  party  bond. 
The  great  work  to  which  religion  and  benevoknce  are 
now  called,  is  not  to  sweep  away  multitudes  by  storm,  not 
to  lay  on  men  the  temporary,  brittle  chains  of  opinion 
but  to  fix  deep,  rational  conviction  in  individuals,  to 
awaken  the  reason  to  eternal  truth  and  the  conscience  to 
immutable  duty.  We  are  apt  to  labor  to  secure  to  virtue 
the  power  of  fashion.  We  must  secure  to  it  the  power 
of  conviction.  It  is  the  essence  of  fashion  to  change. 
Nothing  is  sure  but  truth.  No  other  foundation  can  sus- 
tain a  permanent  reform.  The  temperance,  which  rests 
on  other  men's  opinions  and  practice,  is  not  a  man's  own 
virtue,  but  a.  reflection  of  what  exists  around  him.  It  ties 
on  the  surface.     It  has  not  penetrated  the  soul. 

That  opinion  may  exert  a  great  and  useful  influence,  is 
not  denied  ;  hut  it  must  be  enlightened  opinion,  appealing 
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to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  the  individual  ;  not 
to  passion,  interest,  or  fear,  nor  proscribing  all  who  differ. 
Wo  want  public  opinion  to  bear  on  temperance,  but  to 
act  rationally,  generously,  nor  passionately,  tyrannically, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Men  cannot  be  driven 
into  temperance.  Let  the  temperate  become  a  party,  and 
breathe  the  violence  of  party,  and  they  will  raise  up  a 
party  as  violent  as  their  own.  The  friends  of  truth  must 
not  call  passion  to  their  aid,  lor  the  erroneous  and  vicious 
have  a  greater  stock  of  passion  than  tliey,  and  can  wield 
this  weapon  to  more  effect.  It  is  not  by  numbers  or  a 
louder  cry,  that  good  men  are  to  triumph  over  the  bad. 
Their  n-oodness,  their  consciousness  of  truth,  and  univer- 
sal love,  must  be  manifested  in  clear,  strong,  benevolent 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  heart.  They  must  speak  in  the 
tone  of  the  friend  of  their  race.  This  will  do  infinitely 
more  than  the  clamor  of  hosts. 

It  seems  tome  an  important  remark, that  public  opinion 
cannot  do  for  virtue  what  it  does  for  vice.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  virtue  to  look  above  opinion.  Vice  is  consistent 
with,  and  very  often  strengthened  by,  entire  subserviency 
to  it.  It  is  a  motive  to  be  cautiously  used,  because  the 
mind,  which  passively  yields  to  it,  will  find  it  a  debilitat- 
ing, rather  than  an  invigorating  influence.  The  moral 
independence  which  can  withstand  public  sentiment,  is 
men's  only  safety.  Whenever  public  sentiment  shall  be 
enlightened  enough  to  promote  this  superiority  to  itself,  it 
will  be  a  noble  spring.  In  proportion  as  it  wars  against 
this  self-subsistence,  it  subverts  the  only  foundation  of 
substantial,  enduring  reform. 

It  is  sometimes  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to  extirpate 
a  common  vice  by  making  it  disgracel'ul,  and  passing  on 
it  a  sentence  of  outlawry.  If,  indeed,  the  vice  be  con- 
fined to  the  poor  and  obscure,  the  brand  of  infamy  may 
easily  be  fixed  on  it  ;  but  when  it  spreads  higher,  and  is 
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taken  under  the  protection  of  fashion,  it  can  not  only 
parry  the  weapon  of  disgrace  in  the  hand  of  its  adversa- 
■  ries,  but  turn  this  against  them.  Fashion  is  singularly 
expert  in  the  use  of  ridicule.  What  it  wants  in  reason,  it 
can  supply  in  sneers  and  laughter.  Sometimes  it  puts  on 
indilference  as  a  coat  of  mail.  It  has  especially  the  art 
of  attaching  the  idea  of  vulgarity  to  a  good  cause  ;  and 
what  virtue  has  courage  to  encounter  this  most  dreaded 
form  of  opinion  f 
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ADDRESS  ON  SELF-CULTURE, 


Msr  RESPECTED  Friends  : 
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from  them.  I  belong  rightfully  to  the  great  fraternity 
of  working  men.  Happily  in  this  community  we  all  are 
bred  and  born  to  work  ;  and  this  honorable  mark,  set  on 
us  all,  should  bind  together  the  various  portions  of  the 
community. 

I  have  expressed  my  strong  interest  io  the  mass  of 
the  people  ;  and  this  is  founded,  not  on  their  usefulness 
to  the  community,  so  much  as  on  what  they  are  in  them- 
selves. Their  condition  is  indeed  obscure  ;  hut  their 
importance  is  not  on  this  accouni  a  whit  the  less.  The 
multitude  of  men  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
distinguished  ;  for  the  very  idea  of  distinction  is,  tliat  a 
man  stands  out  from  the  multitude.  They  make  little 
noise  and  draw  little  notice  in  their  narrow  spheres  of 
action ;  but  still  they  have  their  full  proportion  of  per- 
sonal worth  and  even  of  greatness.  Indeed  every  man, 
in  every  condition,  is  great.  It  is  only  our  own  dis- 
eased sight  which  makes  him  litlle.  \  A  man  is  great  as 
a  man,  be  he  where  or  what  he  may.^  The  grandeur  of 
his  nature  turns  to  insignificance  all  outward  distinctions. 
His  powers  of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of 
knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of  acting  on 
his  own  mind,  on  outward  nature,  and  on  his  fellow- 
creatures,  these  are  glorious  prerogatives.  Through  the 
vulgar  error  of  undervaluing  what  is  common,  we  are 
apt  indeed  to  pass  these  by  as  of  little  worlh.  But  as  in 
the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul,  the  common  is  the 
most  precious.  Science  and  art  may  invent  splendid 
modes  of  illuminating  the  apartments  of  the  opulent ; 
but  these  are  all  poor  and  worthless,  compared  with  the 
common  light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our  windows, 
which  he  pours  freely,  impartially  over  hill  and  valley, 
which  kindles  daily  the  eastern  and  western  sky ;  and  so 
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SO  that  the  true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almost  wholly 
out  of  sight.  Perhaps  in  our  presence,  the  most  heroicf 
deed  on  earth  is  done  in  some  silent  spirit,  the  loftiest 
purpose  cherished,  the  most  generous  sacrifice  made, 
and  we  do  not  suspect  it.  I  believe  this  greatness  to  be 
most  common  among  the  multitude,  whose  names  are 
never  heard.  Among  common  people  will  be  found 
more  of  hardship  borne  manfully,  more  of  unvarnished 
truth,  more  of  religious  trust,  more  of  that  generosity 
which  gives  what  the  giver  needs  himself,  and  more  of 
a  wise  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than  among  the  more 
prosperous.  —  And  even  in  regard  to  influence  over 
other  beings,  which  Is  thought  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  distinguished  station,  I  believe,  that  the  difference 
between  the  conspicuous  and  the  obscure  does  not 
amount  to  much.  Influence  is  to  be  measured,  not 
by  the  extent  of  surface  it  covers,  but  by  its  kind.  A 
man  may  spread  his  mind,  his  feelings,  and  opinions, 
through  a  great  extent  ;  but  if  his  mind  be  a  low  one, 
he  manifests  no  greatness.  A  wretched  artist  may  fill  a 
city  with  daubs,  and  by  a  false,  showy  style  achieve  a 
reputation  ;  but  the  man  of  genius,  who  leaves  behind 
him  one  grand  picture,  in  which  immortal  beauty  is  em- 
bodied, and  which  is  silently  to  spread  a  true  taste  in  his 
art,  exerts  an  incomparably  higher  influence  Now  the 
noblest  influence  on  earth  is  that  exerted  on  character  , 
and  he  who  puts  forth  this,  does  a  great  work  no  matter 
how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere.  Thp  iathci  and 
mother  of  an  unnoticed  family,  who,  in  iheir  seclusion, 
awaken  the  mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea  and  love  of 
perfect  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a  strength  of  mil 
to  repel  all  temptation,  and  who  send  him  out  pieptred 
to  profit  by  tiie  conflicts  of  life,  surpass  in  influence  a 
30* 
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Napolean  breaking^  Ihe  world  to  his  sway.  And  not  only 
is  iheif  work  higher  in  kind  ;  who  knows,  but  that  they 
are  doing  a  greater  woik  even  as  to  extent  or  burface 
than  tlie  conqueror  '  Who  knows,  but  that  the  being, 
^ihoni  thevmspne  with  holj  and  ditmteresied  pimciples, 
Rii)  communicate  himsell  to  others  ,  and  that,  bj  a 
spreading  agency,  ot  which  thej  weie  die  silent  oria;in, 
impro^  ements  may  spread  throu£;h  a  mtion,  through  the 
woild  '  In  these  lemarks  you  will  see  why  I  leel  and 
expiess  a  deep  interest  in  the  obscure,  in  the  mass  of 
men  The  distinr tions  of  societj  vanish  befoie  the 
light  of  these  tiuths  I  attach  mjsi'lf  to  the  multitude, 
not  because  thej  ire  \oteri  and  have  pohtical  po«et 
but  because  thej  ire  men,  and  Imewiihin  their  re ich 
the  most  glorioui  prizes  ol  humanitj 

In  tins  countiy  the  miss  of  the  people  are  di-stinguish- 
ed  by  possess  ng  meins  of  miprovement,  of  sell  culture, 
possessed  nowhere  else  To  incite  them  to  the  use 
of  tbe=e,  IS  to  render  them  the  best  service  thej  cm 
receive  Accordinglj  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of 
ihis  lectuie,  belfcultuie,  or  the  care  which  eveij  man 
owes  to  himself,  to  the  unfolding  and  perfecting  of  his 
niture  I  consider  this  topic  as  parlicularh  -ppropriate 
lo  the  introduction  of  a  Lourie  of  lecture-.,  in  cousp 
qiience  of  a  common  disposition  lo  regard  these  and 
othei  bke  means  of  msiruction,  is  ible  of  ihemselies  to 
can  J  forward  the  bearer  Lectures  hate  their  use 
Ihey  'In  up  many,  who  hut  for  such  outward  appeals, 
might  hav  c  slumbered  to  the  end  of  life  But  let  it  he 
lemenibered,  that  htile  is  to  be  gimed  simjil}  bj  coming 
to  this  place  once  a-week,  and  e;  vins;  up  the  mmd  ior  an 
horn  to  be  wrought  upon  bj  a  teicher  T^nle  s  we  are 
roused  to  act  upon  ourselves,  unjeas  ne  engage  in  the 
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work  of  self-improvement,  unless  we  purpose  strenu- 
ously to  form  and  elevate  our  own  minds,  unless  wliat 
we  liear  is  made   a   part  of  ourselves  by  conscientious 
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few  penetrate  into  their  own  nature.  To  most  meir, 
their  own  spirits  are  shadowy,  unreal,  compared  with 

what  is  outward.  When  they  happen  to  cast  a  glance 
inward,  they  see  there  only  a  dark,  vague  chaos.  They 
distinguish  perhaps  some  violent  passion,  which  hag 
driven  them  to  injurious  excess  ;  but  iheir  highest  pow- 
ers hardly  attract  a  thought;  and  thus  multitudes  live 
and  die  as  truly  strangers  (o  themselves,  as  to  countries 
of  which  ihey  have  heard  the  name,  but  which  human 
foot  has  never  trodden. 

But  self-culture  is  possible,  not  only  because  we  can 
enter  into  and  search  ourselves.  We  have  a  still  nobler 
power,  that  of  acting  on,  determining  and  forming  our- 
selves. This  is  a  fearful  as  well  as  glorious  endowment, 
for  it  is  the  ground  of  human  responsibiiity.  We  have 
the  power  not  only  of  tracing  our  powef;,  but  of  guid- 
ing and  impelling  them  ;  not  only  of  watching  our  jias- 
sions,  hut  of  controUing  them  ;  not  only  of  seeing  our 
faculties  grow,  but  of  applying  to  them  means  and  in- 
fluences to  aid  their  growth.  We  can  stay  or  change 
the  current  of  thought.  We  can  concentrate  the  intel- 
lect on  objects  which  we  wish  to  comprehend.  We 
can  fix  our  eyes  on  perfection,  and  make  almost  every- 
thing speed  us  towards  it.  This  is  indeed  a  noble 
prerogative  of  our  nature.  Possessing  this,  it  matters 
little  what  or  where  wo  are  now,  for  we  can  conquer  a 
better  lot,  and  even  be  happier  for  starling  from  the 
lowest  point.  Of  all  the  discoveries  which  men  need  to 
make,  the  most  important  at  the  present  moment,  is  that 
of  the  self-forming  power  treasured  up  in  themselves, 
They  little  suspect  its  extent,  as  little  as  the  savage 
apprehends  the  energy  which  the  mind  is  created  to 
exert  on  the  material  world.     It  transcends  in  impor- 
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tance  ali  our  power  over  outward  nature.  There  is 
more  of  divinity  In  it,  than  in  the  force  which  impels 
the  outward  universe  ;  and  yet  how  little  we  compre- 
hend it !  How  it  slumbers  in  most  men  unsuspected, 
unused !  This  makes  self-culture  possible,  and  binds 
if  on  us  as  a  solemn  duty. 

1.  I  am  first  to  unfold  the  idea  of  self-culture  ;  and 
(his,  in  its  most  general  form,  may  easily  be  seized. 
To  cultivate  any  thing,  be  it  a  plant,  an  animal,  a  mind, 
is  to  make  grow.  Growth,  expansion  is  the  end. 
Nothing  admits  culture,  but  that  which  has  a  principle 
of  life,  capable  of  being  expanded.  He,  therefore,  who 
does  what  he  can  to  unfold  all  his  powers  and  capaci- 
ties, especially  his  nobler  ones,  so  as  to  become  a  well 
proportioned,  vigorous,  excellent,  happy  being,  practi- 
ses self-culture, 
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prehension  of  the  subject,  and  these  I  shall  proceed  ta 
jnfold. 

First,  self-cutture  is  Moral,  a  branch  of  singular  im- 
portance. When  a  man  looks  into  himself,  he  discovers 
two  distinct  orders  or  kinds  of  principles,  which  it  be- 
hoves him  especially  to  comprehend.  He  discovers 
desires,  appetites,  ]n=!Sion=,  which  lernnnate  iii  himself, 
which  crave  and  seek  his  onn  interest,  gratification, 
distinction  ,  and  he  discoierb  inother  pimciple,  an  an 
tagoniat  to  these,  which  is  Impiitial,  Dismterested, 
XJniveiial,  enjoimn^  on  him  a  te^ard  to  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  other  beings,  and  laying  on  him  obbga- 
tions  which  muH  he  discharged,  cost  what  they  rnay, 
or  howeier  they  may  clash  nith  his  particular  pleasure 
or  gam  No  man,  however  narrowed  to  hii  oun  in- 
terest, hone\ei  hardened  bj  selfishness,  can  deny,  that 
there  spnngi  up  withm  him  a  great  idea  in  ojiposition 
to  interest,  the  idea  of  Duty,  that  an  inward  voice 
calls  him  more  or  less  distinctly,  to  revere  and  exercise 
Impartial  Justice,  and  Universal  Good-will.  This  dis- 
interested principle  in  human  nature  we  call  sometimes 
reason,  sometimes  conscience,  sometimes  the  moral  sense 
or  faculty.  But,  he  its  name  what  it  may,  it  is  a  real 
principle  in  each  of  us,  and  it  is  the  supreme  power 
within  us,  to  he  cultivated  above  all  others,  for  on  its 
culture  the  right  developemcnt  of  all  others  depends. 
Tlie  passions  indeed  may  be  stronger  than  the  con- 
science, may  lift  up  a  louder  voice  ;  but  iheir  clamor 
differs  wholly  from  the  tone  of  command  in  which  the 
conscience  speaks.  They  are  not  clothed  with  its 
authority,  its  binding  power.  In  tbeir  very  triumphs 
they  are  rebuked  by  the  moral  principle,  and  often 
cower  before  its  still,  deep,  menacing  voice.      No  part 
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educate  ourseh  es.  1  he  true  idea  of  God,  uofolded 
clearly  and  livingly  witbin  us,  and  movinE  us  to  adore 
and  obey  him,  and  to  aspire  after  likeness  to  him,  is 
the  noblest  growth  in  human,  and,  I  may  add,  in  celes- 
tial natures.  The  religious  principle,  and  the  moral, 
are  intimately  connected,  and  grow  toEether.  The 
former  is  indeed  the  perfection  and  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  latter.     They  are  both  disinterested.     It  is 
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the  essence  of  true  religion  to  recognise  and  adore  id 
God  the  attributes  of  Impartial  Justice  and  Universal 
Love,  and  to  hear  him  commanding  us  in  the  conscience 
to  become  what  we  adore. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  Intellectual.  We  cannot  look 
into  ourselves  without  discovering  the  intellectual  prin- 
ciple, the  power  which  thinks,  reasons,  and  judges,  the 
power  of  seeking  and  acquiring  truth.  This,  indeed, 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  overlooking.  The  intellect  be- 
ing the  great  instrument  by  which  men  compass  their 
wishes,  it  draws  more  attention  than  any  of  our  other 
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lays  me  open,  fi'om  what  party  it  severs  me,  or  to  what 
party  it  allies.  Witliout  this  fairness  of  mind,  which  is 
only  another  piirase  for  disinterested  love  of  trulli,  great 
native  powers  of  understanding  are  perverted  and  led 
astray  ;  genius  nins  wild  ;  "  the  light  within  us  becomes 
darkness."  The  subtllest  reasoners,  for  want  of  this, 
cheat  themselves  as  well  as  others,  and  become  entan- 
gled in  the  web  of  their  own  sophistry.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  in  the  history  of  science  and  philosophy, 
that  men,  gifted  by  nature  with  singular  intelligence, 
have  broached  the  grossest  errors,  and  even  sought  lo 
undermine  the  grand  primitive  truths  on  which  humao 
virtue,  dignity,  and  hope  depend.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  known  instances  of  men  of  naturally  mod- 
erate powers  of  mind,  who,  by  a  disinterested  love  of 
truth  and  their  fel Jo w-c features,  have  gradually  risen  to 
no  small  force  and  enlargement  of  thought.  Some  of 
the  most  useful  teachers  in  the  pulpit  and  in  schools, 
have  owed  their  power  of  enlightening  others,  not  so 
much  to  any  natural  superiority,  as  to  the  simplicity, 
impartiality,  and  disinterestedness  of  their  minds,  to 
their  readiness  to  live  and  die  for  the  truth.  A  man, 
who  rises  above  himself,  looks  from  an  eminence  on 
nature  and  providence,  on  society  and  life.  Thought 
expands,  as  by  a  natural  elasticity,  when  the  pressure 
of  selfishness  is  removed.  The  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  the  soul,  generously  cultivated,  fertilize 
the  intellect.  Duty,  faithfully  performed,  opens  the 
mind  to  ti-uth,  both  being  of  one  femily,  alike  immuta- 
ble, universal,  and  everlasting. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  because  the  connex- 
ion between  moral  and  intellectual  culture  is  often  over- 
looked,  and  because   the  former  is  often  sacrificed  to 
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the  lalier.  The  exaltatioo  of  talent,  as  It  Is  caUed, 
above  virtue  and  religion,  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Edu- 
cation is  now  chiefly  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and  thus 
men  acquire  power  without  the  principles  which  alone 
make  it  n  good.  Talent  is  worshipped  ;  but,  if  di- 
vorced from  rectitude,  it  will  prove  more  of  a  demon 
than  a  god. 

Intellectual  culture  consists,  not  chiefly,  as  many  are 
apt  to  think,  in  accumulating  information,  though  this 
b  important,  but  in  building  up  a  force  of  thought  which 
may  be  turned  at  will  on  any  subjects,  on  which  we  are 
called  to  pass  judgment.  This  force  is  manifested  in 
the  concentration  of  the  attention,  in  accurate,  pene- 
trating observation,  in  reducing  complex  subjects  to 
their  elements,  in  diving  beneath  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
in  detecting  the  more  subtile  differences  and  resemblan- 
ces of  things,  in  reading  the  fufure  in  the  present,  and 
especially  in  rising  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws 
or  universal  truths.  This  last  exertion  of  the  intellect, 
its  rising  to  broad  views  and  great  principles,  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  the  philosophical  mind,  and  Is  es- 
pecially worthy  of  culture.  What  It  means,  your  own 
observation  must  have  taught  you.  You  must  have 
taken  note  of  two  classes  of  men,  the  one  always  cm- 
ployed  on  details,  on  particular  facts,  and  the  other 
using  these  facts  as  foundations  of  higher,  wider  truths. 
The  latter  are  philosophers.  For  example,  men  had 
for  ages  seen  pieces  of  wood,  stones,  metals  falling  to 
the  ground.  Newton  seized  on  ihese  particular  facts, 
and  rose  to  the  idea,  that  ail  matter  tends,  or  is  attract- 
ed, towards  all  mailer,  and  then  defined  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  this  attraction  or  force  acts  at  different 
distances,  thus  giving  us  a  grand  principle,  which,  we 
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up  instinctively  in  the  human  breast,  which  bind  togetb- 
er  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  cliild,  broilier  and  sis- 
ter ;  which  bind  a  man  to  friends  and  neighbours,  to  hh 
counirj,  and  to  the  suffering  who  fall  under  his  eye, 
wherever  they  belong.  The  culture  of  these  is  an  im- 
porianl  part  of  our  work,  and  it  consists  in  converting 
them  from  instincts  into  principles,  from  natural  into 
spiritual  attachments,  in  giving  them  a  rations!,  moral, 
and  hoiy  character.  For  example,  our  affection  for  our 
children  is  at  first  instinctive  ;  and  if  it  continue  such, 
it  rises  little  above  die  brute's  attachment  to  its  young. 
But  when  a  parent  infuses  into  his  natural  love  for  his 
offspring,  moral  and  religious  principle,  when  he  comes 
to  regard  his  child  as  an  intelligent,  spiritual,  immortal 
being,  and  honors  him  as  such,  and  desires  first  of  all 
to  make  him  disinterested,  noble,  a  worthy  child  of 
God  and  the  friend  of  his  race,  then  the  instinct  rises 
into  a  generous  and  holy  sentiment.  It  resembles  God's 
paternal  love  for  his  spiritual  family.  A  like  purity 
and  dignity  we  must  aim  to  give  to  all  our  affections. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  Practical,  or  it  proposes,  as 
one  of  its  chief  ends,  to  fit  us  for  action,  to  make  us 
efficient  in  whatever  we  undertake,  to  train  us  to  firm- 
ness of  purpose  and  to  fruitfulness  of  resource  in  com- 
mon life,  and  especially  in  emergencies,  in  times  of 
difficulty,  danger,  and  trial.  But  passing  over  this  and 
other  topics  for  which  I  have  no  time,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  two  branches  of  self-culture  which  have  been 
almost  wholly  overlooked  in  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  ought  not  to  be  so  slighted. 

In  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover,  among  its  ad- 
mirable endowments,  the  sense  or  perception  of  Beauty, 
We  see  the  germ  of  diis   in   every  human  being,  an^ 
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graadeur  which  in  vain  courted  their  notice  !  But  every 
husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of  the  works  of  a  divioec 
Artist  ;  and  how  much  would  his  existence  be  elevated, 
could  he  see  the  glory  which  shines  forth  in  their  forms, 
hues,  proportions,  and  moral  expression  !  I  have  spok- 
en only  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  how  much  of  this 
mysterious  charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  es- 
pecially in  literature  ?  The  best  books  have  most  beau- 
ty. The  greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with 
beauty,  and  they  win  tlieir  way  most  surely  and  deeply 
into  the  sou]  when  arrayed  in  this  their  natural  and  fit 
attire.  Now  no  man  receives  the  true  culture  of  a 
man,  in  whom  the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  is  not  cher- 
ished ;  and  I  know  of  no  condition  in  life  from  which 
it  should  be  excluded.  Of  ail  luxuries,  this  is  tlie 
cheapest  and  most  at  hand ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
must  imponant  to  those  conditions,  where  coarse  labor 
tends  to  give  a  grossuess  to  the  mind.  From  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient  Greece,  and  of 
the  taste  for  music  in  modern  Germany,  we  learn  that 
the  people  at  large  may  partake  of  refined  gratifications, 
which  have  hitherto  been  thought  to  he  necessarily  re- 
Btrieted  to  a  few. 

What  beauty  is,  is  a  question  which  the  most  pene- 
trating minds  have  not  sat is/ac tori ly  answered  ;  nor, 
were  I  able,  is  this  tlie  place  for  discussing  it.  But 
one  thing  I  would  say  ;  the  beauty  of  the  outward  crea- 
tion is  intimately  related  to  the  lovely,  grand,  interesting 
attributes  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  emblem  or  expression 
of  these.  Mailer  becomes  beautiful  to  us,  when  it 
seems  to  lose  its  material  aspect,  its  inertness,  fiiiite- 
ness,  and  grossness,  and  by  the  etherial  lightness  of  its 
forms  and  motions  seems  to  approach  spirit ;   when  it 
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images  to  us  pure  and  gcnile  affections ;  when  it  spreads 
out  into  a  vastness  which  is  a  shadow  of  tiie  Infinite ;  or 
when  ill  more  awful  shapes  and  movemenls  it  speaks  of 
the  Omnipotent.  Thus  oulward  beauty  is  aliin  to  some- 
thing deeper  and  unseen,  is  tlie  reflection  of  spiritual 
attributes  ;  and  of  consequence  the  way  to  see  and  feel 
it  more  and  more  keenly,  is  to  cultivate  those  moral,  re- 
ligious, intellecUiai,  and  social  principles  of  wiilch  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  which  are  tlie  glory  of  the  spiritual 
nature  ;  and  I  name  this,  that  you  may  see,  what  I  am 
anxious  to  show,  the  harmony  which  subsists  among  all 
branches  of  human  culture,  or  how  each  forwards  and  is 
aided  by  all. 

There  is  another  power,  which  each  man  should  cul- 
tivate according  to  his  ability,  but  which  is  very  much 
neglected  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  is,  the 
power  of  Utterance.  A  man  was  not  made  to  shut  up 
his  mind  in  itself ;  but  to  give  it  voice  and  to  exchange  ic 
for  other  minds.  Speech  is  one  of  our  grand  distinc- 
tions from  the  brute.  Our  power  over  others  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  amount  of  thought  within  us,  as  in  the 
power  of  bringing  it  out.  A  man,  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intellectual  vigor,  may,  for  want  of  expression, 
be  a  cipher,  without  significance,  in  society.  And  not 
only  does  a  man  influence  others,  hut  he  greatly  aids  his 
own  intellect,  by  giving  distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to 
his  thoughts.  We  understand  ourselves  heller,  our  con- 
ceptions grow  clearer,  by  the  very  effort  to  make  them 
clear  to  another.  Our  social  rank,  too,  depends  a  good 
deal  on  our  power  of  utterance.  The  principal  dis- 
tinction between  what  are  caUed  gentlemen  and  the 
vulgar  lies  in  this,  that  the  latter  are  awkward  in  man- 
ners, and  are  especially  wanting  in  propriety,  clearness. 
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grace,  and  force  of  utterance.  A  man  who  cannot 
open  his  lips  witliout  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar,  wiih- 
ouf  showing  in  his  dialect  or  brogue  or  uncouth  tones  his 
want  of  cultivation,  or  without  darkening  his  meaning 
by  a  confused,  unskilful  mode  of  communication,  can- 
not take  the  place  to  which,  perhaps,  his  native  good 
sense  entitles  him.  To  have  intercourse  with  respecta- 
ble people,  we  must  speak  their  language.  On  this 
account,  I  am  glad  that  grammar  and  a  correct  pronun-' 
elation  are  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this  city. 
These  are  not  trifles  ;  nor  are  they  superfluous  to  any 
class  of  people.  They  give  a  man  access  to  social 
advantages,  on  which  bis  improvement  very  much  de- 
pends. The  power  of  utterance  should  be  included  by 
all  in  their  plans  of  self-cu!ture. 

I  have  DOW  given  a  few  views  of  the  culture,  the 
improvement,  which  every  man  should  propose  to  him- 
self. I  have  all  along  gone  on  the  principle,  that  a  man 
has  within  him  capacities  of  growth,  which  deserve  and 
will  reward  intense,  unrelaxing  toil.  I  do  not  look  on 
a  human  being  as  a  machine,  made  to  be  kept  in  action 
by  a  foreign  force,  to  accomphsh  an  unvarying  succes- 
sion of  motions,  to  do  a  fixed  amount  of  work,  and  then 
to  fall  to  pieces  at  death,  but  as  a  being  of  free  spiritual 
powers  ;  and  I  place  little  value  on  any  culture,  but 
that  which  aims  to  bring  out  these  and  to  give  them 
perpetual  impulse  and  expansion.  I  am  aware,  that 
this  view  is  far  from  being  universal.  The  common 
notion  has  been,  that  the  mass  of  [he  people  need  no 
other  culture  than  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their 
various  trades  ;  and,  though  this  error  is  passing  away, 
'tt  is  fer  from  being  exploded.     But  the  ground  of  > 
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doomed  to  vulgar  labor.  1  answer,  that  Man  is,  a  g.eater 
name  than  I'resideiit  or  King.  Truth  and  goodness  are 
equally  precious,  in  whatever  sphere  they  are  found. 
Besides,  men  of  all  conditions  sustain  equally  tlie  rela- 
tions, which  give  birth  to  the  highest  virtues  and  de- 
mand the  highest  powers.  The  laborer  is  not  a  mere 
laborer.  He  has  close,  tender,  responsible  connections 
wrih  God  and  his  fellow- creatures.  He  is  a  son,  hus- 
band, father,  friend,  and  Christian.  He  belongs  to  a 
home,  a  country,  a  church,  a  race  ;  and  is  such  a  man 
to  be  cultivated  only  for  a  trade  ?  Was  he  not  sent 
into  the  world  for  a  great  work .''  To  educate  a  child 
perfectly  requires  profounder  thought,  greater  wisdom, 
than  to  govern  a  state  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
Ihe  interests  and  wants  of  the  latter  are  more  super- 
ficial, coarser,  and  more  obvious,  than  the  spiritual 
capacities,  the  growth  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the 
Eubtile  laws  of  the  mind,  which  must  all  be  studied  and 
comprehended,  before  the  work  of  education  can  be 
thoroughly  performed  ;  and  yet  to  all  conditions  this 
greatest  work  on  earth  is  equally  committed  by  God. 
What  plainer  proof  do  we  need  that  a  higher  culture, 
than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of,  is  needed  by  our  whole 
race  .' 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Means,  by 
which  the  self-cuhure,  just  described,  may  be  pro- 
moted ;  and  here  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  The 
subject  is  so  extensive,  as  well  as  important,  that  I  feel 
myself  unable  to  do  any  justice  to  it,  especially  in  the 
limits  to  which  I  am  confined.  I  beg  you  to  consider 
me  as  presenting  hut  hints,  and  such  as  have  offered 
themselves  with  very  little  research  to  my  own  mind- 
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\ad,  liiat,  the  great  means  of  self-cultui e,  that  nbidi 
includes  all  the  rest,  is  to  fasten  on  this  culture  as  our 
Gieat  End,  to  determine  delibeiately  and  soiemnl), 
that  we  will  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  powers 
which  God  has  guen  us  \Vithout  this  lesoJute  pur- 
pose, the  be'-t  meanb  are  worth  htlle,  and  with  it  the 
pooiest  become  mighty  \on  may  see  thousands,  with 
eiery  oppoitunilj  of  impiovement  which  wealth  can 
gather,  with  teachers,  hbraiiea,  and  apparatus,  bringing 
nothing  to  pass,  and  otheis,  with  lew  helps,  doui^  woii- 
deis  ,  and  simpij  because  the  latter  are  in  eame'it,  and 
the  former  not  A  man  in  earnest  tiiids  means,  or,  li 
he  cannot  find,  cieates  them  A  vigorous  purpose 
makes  much  out  of  htlle,  breathes  powei  into  weak  in- 
strumeuts,  disarms  difticulties,  aiid  even  turns  tiiem  inlo 
assistances  Every  condition  has  means  of  piogresa, 
il  we  have  spirit  enough  to  use  them  "^ome  volumes 
hd\e  recently  been  puhbshed,  giving  cMmples  or  his- 
tories of  "knowledge  acquired  under  difliculties  " ,  and 
It  IS  most  animiting  to  see  m  thtsc  what  a  resolute  man 
can  do  for  himself  V  gi«ai  idei,  like  this  of  Self 
culture,  it  seized  on  clearlj  and  ngorouilj ,  burns  like 
a  living  coal  in  die  soul  He  who  dehberatel}  tdopts 
a  great  end,  has,  by  this  act,  half  accomplished  it,  has 
scaled  the  chief  barrier  to  success. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  the  strong  purpose  of  self- 
culture  now  insisted  on,  namely,  faith  in  the  practicable- 
ness  of  this  cullure.  A  great  object,  to  awaken  reso- 
lute choice,  must  be  seen  to  be  within  our  reach.  The 
truth,  that  progress  is  the  very  end  of  our  being,  must 
not  be  received  as  a  tradition,  but  comprehended  and 
felt  as  a  reality.  Our  minds  are  apt  to  pine  and  starve, 
by  being  imprisoned  witli.n    wiiat   w  e  ha.'e  alreaay  at- 
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could  not  be  exchaDged  but  at  groat  loss._  It  deserves 
attention  that  the  greatest  men  have  been  formed  with- 
out the  studies,  which  at  present  are  thought  by  many 
most  needfu!  fo  improvement.  Homer,  Plaio,  Demos- 
llienes,  never  heard  the  name  of  chemistry,  and  knew 
less  of  the  solar  system  than  a  boy  in  our  common 
schools.  Not  that  these  sciences  are  unimportant  ;  but 
the  lesson  is,  that  human  improvement  never  wants  the 
means,  where  the  purpose  of  it  is  deep  and  earnest  in 
the  soul. 
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The  purpose  of  self- culture,  ibis  is  the  lifo  and 
strength  of  all  the  raclhods  we  use  for  our  own  eleva- 
tion. I  reiterate  this  principle  on  account  of  its  great 
importance  ;  and  I  would  add  a  remark  to  prevent  its 
misapprehension.  When  I  speak  of  the  purpose  of  self- 
culliire,  I  mean,  that  it' should  be  sincere.  In  other 
words,  we  must  make  self-culture  really  and  truly  our 
end,  or  choose  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as 
a  means  or  instrument  of  something  else.  And  here  I 
touch  a  common  and  very  pernicious  error.  Not  a  few 
persons  desire  lo  improve  themselves  only  to  get  prop- 
erty and  to  use  in  the  world  ,  but  such  do  not  propeily 
choose  improvement,  but  something  outnard  and  foreign 
to  themselves  ,  and  so  low  an  impulse  can  produce  onlj 
a  stinted,  partial,  uncertain  gioHih  A  man,  as  I  ha\e 
said,  IS  to  cultivate  himself  because  he  is  a  man  He 
is  to  start  with  the  coniiction,  thit  there  is  something 
f^reaier  within  him  than  in  the  whole  material  creation, 
than  m  all  the  worlda  nhicli  piess  on  the  e}e  and  ear, 
and  that  inward  improvements  hive  a  worth  and  dignity 
m  themselves,  quite  distinct  fiom  the  pov^er  thej  give 
over  outward  things  Undoubtedlj  a  man  is  to  lahoi 
to  better  his  condition,  but  first  lo  bettci  himself  If 
he  knows  no  higher  use  of  his  mind  than  to  invent 
and  drudge  for  his  bodj,  his  case  is  despeiate  as  fni 
as  culture  is  concerned. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  noi  mean  to  recommend  to 
the  laborer  indifference  to  his  outward  lot.  I  hold  it 
important,  that  every  man  in  every  class  should  possess 
the  means  of  comfort,  of  health,  of  neatness  in  food 
and  apparel,  and  of  occasional  retirement  and  leisure. 
These  are  good  in  themselves,  to  be  sought  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  still  more,  ihey  are  important  means  of 
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ihe  sdfcuUme  for  which  I  am  pleadina;  V  flean 
comforlahie  dwelling  with  wholesome  meals  la  no  s  nail 
aid  to  intellectual  and  moial  progress  A  man  Ining 
in  a  damp  cellar  or  a  gniret  open  to  rain  trd  snow, 
breallimg  the  loul  air  ot  a  hlthj  loom,  and  siiiving  with 
out  suocess  to  appease  huiigei  on  scanty  or  unbaioiy 
food,  IS  in  danE;er  of  ahandomng  himself  to  a  deeper  ite, 
selfish  recUeBsnes=  Impio^e  then  \our  lot  Muhipl} 
comforts,  and  sull  more  gi-t  n  ealtli  if  j  ou  can,  hj  hoiioi 
able  means,  and  if  it  do  not  cofl  too  much  A  true 
cultivation  of  the  mind  is  fitted  to  forward  -vou  in  jour 
woridlj  concerns,  and  jou  ought  to  use  it  for  lbs  end 
Only,  beware,  lest  this  end  master  jou  ,  lest  jour  mo 
tives  sink  as  jour  condition  improves,  lest  you  fill 
Victims  to  the  miserable  passion  of  vjing  with  those 
around  jou  in  shDW,  luxury,  and  expense  Cheush  a 
true  respect  for  jouiselies  Feel  that  jour  nature  is 
worth  more  than  every  thing  which  is  foreign  to  you. 
He  who  has  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  rational 
and  spiritual  being,  of  something  within  himself  superior 
to  the  world  and  allied  to  the  divinity,  wants  the  true 
spring  of  that  purpose  of  self-culture,  on  which  I  have 
insisted  as  the  first  of  all  the  means  of  improvement. 

I  proceed  to  another  important  means  of  self-culture, 
and  this  is  the  control  of  the  animal  appetites.  To 
raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  we  must  put 
down  the  animal.  Sensuality  is  the  abyss  in  which 
very  manv  souls  are  plunged  and  lost.  Among  the 
most  prosperous  classes,  what  a  vast  amount  of  intel- 
lectual life  is  drowned  in  luxurious  excesses  !  It  is 
one  great  curse  of  wealth,  that  it  is  used  to  pamper  the 
senses ;  and  among  the  poorer  classes,  though  luxury 
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the  stabdity  of  nations. 

Another  important  means  of  self-culture,  is  to  free 
oorselves  from  the  power  of  human  opinion  and  exam- 
ple, except  as  far  as  this  is  sanctioned  by  our  own  de- 
liberate judgment.  We  are  all  prone  to  keep  the  level 
of  those  we  live  with,  to  repeat  then-  words,  and  dress 
our  minds  as  well  as  bodies  aftef  their  fashion :  and 
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life  in  bodL  The  minds  of  the  muliitude  are  not  masses 
of  passive  matter,  created  to  receive  impressions  unre- 
sistingly from  abroad.  They  are  not  wholly  shaped  by 
foreign  instruction ;  but  have  a  native  force,  a  spring  of 
thought  in  themselves.  Even  the  child's  mind  outruns 
its  lessons,  and  overflows  in  questionings  which  bring 
the  wisest  to  a  stand.  Even  ibe  child  starts  the  great 
problems,  which  philosophy  has  labored  to  solve  for  ages. 
But  on  this  subject  I  cannot  now  enlarge.  Let  me  only 
say,  that  the  power  of  original  thought  is  particularly 
manifested  in  those  who  thirst  for  progress,  who  are 
bent  on  unfolding  their  whole  nature.  A  man  who  wakes 
up  to  the  consciousness  of  having  been  created  for  pro- 
gress and  perfection,  looRs  whh  new  eyes  on  himself  and 
on  the  world  in  which  be  lives.  Thi"!  great  truth  itirs 
the  soul  fiom  its  depths,  breaks  up  old  associations  of 
ideas,  and  estabhshes  new  ones  just  li  a  mighty  aE;ent 
of  chemistry,  brought  into  coi  lact  with  naliral  substan- 
ces, dissohes  the  old  aftmitief  which  had  bound  ihei 
particles  together  and  artanges  them  ane^  This  truth 
particularly  aids  u'.  to  penetiale  the  mysteries  of  human 
life       B\  re\  ealmg  to  us  the  end  of  our  being,  it  helps 
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us  to  comprehend  more  aiid  more  the  \(onderful,  the  i 
finite  system,  to  which  we  belong  A  man  in  the  com- 
mon ivalks,  ol  hfe,  whu  has  faith  in  perlection,  m  the 
unlold  ng  of  the  human  spiiU  as  the  gicat  purpose  of 
God,  po  sesses  more  the  seciet  of  the  umvcise,  per 
ceives  moie  the  harmonies  oi  moiual  adaptations  of  th^ 
world  without  and  the  notld  w  thm  him  a,  a  wi^ei  inter 
preter  of  Pioiidence,  and  leads  nobler  le  ons  of  duty 
in  the  e\  ents  which  pass  before  him,  than  the  profound- 
est  pbloaopher  who  wants  this  giand  central  truth  Thus 
illuminations,  inward  suggestions,  are  not  confined  to  a 
favored  few,  but  visit  all  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
generous  self  culture 

\noiher  means  of  sell  cuhuie  mav  be  found  by  every 
min  in  his  Condition  or  Occupation,  be  it  whit  it  may 
Had  I  time  I  might  go  through  all  conditions  of  life, 
from  ihc  most  co  ispicuous  to  the  most  obscure,  and 
might  show  how  each  furnishes  continu  d  aids  to  im 
pio\emenl  But  I  "ill  like  one  example  ind  that  is, 
of  a  man  Ining  bj  manual  hb  r  This  miy  he  made 
the  inein-)  of  ^ell  culture  For  instance,  in  ahiiost  all 
labor  a  man  etLhanges  his  strena;th  for  ai  equivalent 
in  ihe  form  of  wages  puichase  monej,  or  some  other 
pioduct  In  other  words,  labor  is  a  system  of  contracts, 
bargains  imposing  mutual  obhgitioos  Now  the  man 
who,  in  workmg,  no  matter  in  what  wav,  strives  perpet 
ually  to  fulfil  his  obligations  thoroughly,  to  do  h  s  whole 
work  faithfullj ,  to  be  honest  not  because  honesty  is  the 
best  policy  but  for  the  sake  of  j  islice  and  that  he  may 
rendei  to  eiery  man  hii  due,  such  a  laboier  is  contmu 
alh  b  nlding  up  in  h  tislW  oup  ol  the  greatest  pnnciples 
of  inoialtv  and  rehgion      Tien  blow  on  the  anvil,  on 
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tlie  earth,  or  whatever  mateiial  he  works  upon,  contrib- 
utes something  to  the  perfection  oi  his  nature. 

Nor  ti  thii  all  Laboi  it.  a  school  of  benevolence'  as 
well  as  justice  A  man  o  uppo  hi  n  elf  mu  erve 
others  He  must  do  o  p  odu  e  son  tl  g  fo  1  e  r 
comfort  or  gratified  on       Tl  o  e  of    he  be  u  ful 

ordinations  of  Piov  den  e  ha  o  g  a  1  ng  a  a 
must  be  yseful  No  h  u  efulne  o  gh  o  he  an  1 
in  his  labor  as.  truly  aoenhl  g  Hoj,ho 
think  ot  the  benefit  of  ho  e  I  e  o  k  fo  as  well  a  of 
his  own ,  and  in  so  do  g  de  gad  I  s  eat 
and  toil  to  serve  others  ds  well  as  himsell,  he  is  exer- 
cising and  growing  m  benevolence,  as  truly  as  if  he  were 
distributing  bounty  with  a  large  hand  to  the  poor.  Such 
a  motive  hallows  and  digmfie':  the  commonest  pursuit. 
It  IS  stiange,  that  laboring  men  do  not  think  more  of  the 
vast  usefulness  ot  f  heu-  toilo,  and  take  a  benevolent  pleas- 
ure m  them  on  this  account  This  beautiful  city,  with 
Its  houses,  furniture,  markets,  public  walks,  and  number- 
less accommodations,  has  grown  up  under  the  hands  of 
artisans  and  other  laborers,  and  ought  they  not  to  take 
a  disinterested  joy  in  their  work  '  One  would  think, 
that  a  carpentei  or  mason,  on  parsing  a  house  which  he 
had  reared,  would  say  to  himself,  "  This  work  of  mine 
IS  givmg  comfoit  and  enjoyment  every  day  and  hour  to 
a  familj,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  kindly  shelter,  a  do- 
mestic gathering- place,  an  abode  ol  affection,  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more  after  I  sleep  in  the  du^t;  "  and  ought  not  a 
generous  satisfaction  to  spring  up  at  the  thought  ?  It  is 
by  thus  interim eanng  goodness  with  common  labors,  that 
we  gii  e  It  strength  and  make  it  a  habit  of  the  soul. 

Again  Labor  maj  be  so  perfoimed  as  to  he  a  high 
impulse  to  the  mind      Be  a  man's  vocation  what  it  muv, 
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bis  rule  should  be  to  do  iis  duties  perfectly,  to  do  the 
best  he  can,  and  thus  to  make  perpetual  progress  in  his 
art.  In  other  words,  Perfection  should  be  proposed  ; 
and  ibis  I  urge  not  only  for  its  usefulness  to  society,  nor 
for  the  sincere  pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  seeing  a 
work  well  done.  This  is  an  important  means  of  self- 
culture.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  Perfection  takes  root 
in  the  mind,  and  spreads  far  beyond  the  man's  trade. 
He  gets  a  tendency  towards  completeness  in  whatever 
he  undertakes.  Slack,  slovenly  performance  in  any  de- 
partment of  life  is  more  apt  to  offend  him.  His  stand- 
ard of  action  rises,  and  every  thing  is  better  done  for  bis 
thoroughness  in  his  common  vocation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending  all  conditions 
of  hfe,  which  may  and  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  use 
of  self-culture.  Every  condition,  be  it  what  it  may, 
has  hardships,  hazards,  pains.  We  try  to  escape  them; 
we  pine  for  a  sheltered  lot,  for  a  smooth  path,  for  cheer- 
ing friends,  and  unbroken  success.  But  Providence  or- 
dains storms,  disasters,  hostiUties,  sufferings  ;  and  the 
great  question,  whether  we  shall  live  to  any  purpose  or 
not,  whether  we  shall  grow  strong  in  mind  and  heart,  or 
be  weak  and  pitiable,  depends  on  nothing  so  much  as  on 
our  use  of  these  adverse  circumstances.  Outward  evils 
are  designed  to  school  our  passions,  and  to  rouse  our 
faculties  and  virtues  into  intenser  action.  Sometimes 
they  seem  to  create  new  powers.  Difficulty  is  the  ele- 
ment, and  resistance  the  true  work  of  a  man.  Self- 
culture  never  goes  on  so  fast,  as  when  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, the  opposition  of  men  or  the  elements, 
unexpected  Oianges  of  the  times,  or  other  forms  of 
suffering,  instead  of  disheartening,  throw  us  on  our  in- 
ward resources,  turn  us  for  strengiii  to  God,  clear  up  to 
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us  the  great  purpose  of  life,  and  inspire  calm  resolution. 
No  greatness  or  goodness  is  worili  much,  unless  tried 
in  tliese  fires.  Hardships  ai^e  not  on  ihis  account  to  be 
sought  for.  Tliey  come  fast  enough  of  themselves,  and 
we  are  in  more  danger  of  sinking  under,  than  of  needing 
them.  But  when  God  sends  them,  they  are  noblo  means 
of  self-culture,  and  as  such,  let  us  meei  and  bear  them 
cheerfully.  Thus  all  parts  of  our  condition  may  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  self-improvement. 

I  1  a  e        e    o     ons  de    bu   one      ore     ean    of  self 
cul  u  e       We  find  o  ir  F  e     Go  e  n    en  our 

Pol  al  ela  n  and  1  e  I  s  a  g  eat  benefi  of 
free  uo        la     hydonuhoa    ake     a  d  keep 

n  a  o  a  na  on  m  nd  M  e  a  e  old  la  i e  e  1  ca 
t  o     of    1  1    ude  e  e       j     o    he  s  ppo      of  a 

rep  bl        b  q  ally     ue     1  a  a  rep   hi  c   s  a  pow 

erful  means  of  e  luca  ^  1  e  nul  t  de  It  1  e  j  eo 
pie's  Unive  sj  lafee  ae  solen  n  re  pon  b  1  es 
are  imposed  o     e  zeo      g  ea    s  bjec  s  a  o    o  be 

discussed ;  grea  n  e  es  to  he  dec  ded  1  he  d  1 
ual  is  called  o  de  e  ne  ea  res  afiec  ng  }  e  e!l 
being  of  m  11  ons  a  d    1  e   de     n  es   of    po    e  He 

must  consi  ier  ot  o  1)  he  n  e  al  ela  ons  of  h  na 
live  land,  bu  s  conne  on  1  fo  e  gn  s  a  e  ad 
judge   of  a   joJ    y      1  cl      oucl  es    le      II  1  zed 

world.      He      called  bj  h      pa     c  j  a  on  onal 

sovereignty     o    I  e     1  publ  c  sj  a    ega  d    o   1  e  j^e 

eral  weal.  A  nan  lo  pur|  ose  o  dscl  rge  fa  1  fully 
these  obliga  ons  a   y  ng  on  a  ^e  erous  self  c  I     e 

The  great  jUcqeo  hhddeo}      oaond 

him  and  pro  oke  ea  ne  1  cu  s  n  of  e  e  s  >  g 
orate  his  in  ellec     and   ac     s  om  1         o  look  be  o  d 
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I       elf      H     o  o    s  up  to  a  rob      ne  s    fo  ce      nl    ge 

e     of  n  n  1   u  Lno   n  under  despo  c     le 

It    nay  b     sa  d    1      I  an    de  c    !  n^,     1  a    f  ee    ns 

ons  ou^jl      o  do  io      he  cl  a  ac  e    of   1  e    n  1  v  dual 

o     le     ac    il  efTec  s     and    he    Ijec  o      I       s         n 

s    00      ue      Ou     □      u  o      do  not  c  I     a  e  a 

bey  n  ^h   a  d  si  0  Id     a  d    he  cl  ef    au  e  of    he  fa  1 

re   s  pla  n       I  1  e  s    en^  h  oi  oa   y    ]     t     and  so 

hi  gh     g    3     s    nflu       e    so  f     1    o  sell  cul      e     1    t  1 

feel  n )  self  bo  nd     o    varn  e  e  y      an  aga    s  who 

ha    anj   des  re  of    up  ove  nen       I  do  no     ell  }  ou   t 

w  11  de    roy  yo      coun   y     I   na^es  a  wo    p     a      ga    st 

J  ou    elves      Tr    1    J  s  ce    candor  fa  r  deal  ng   so  nd 
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victory,  anger,  and  other  personal  feelings.  But  lei 
him  join  a  niuhitude  in  the  same  warfare,  and,  wilhom 
singular  self-control,  he  receives  into  his  single  breast, 
the  vehemence,  obstinacy,  and  vindictiveness  of  all. 
The  triumph  of  his  party  becomes  ininieasuTably  dearer 
to  him  than  the  principle,  true  or  false,  which  was  the 
original  ground  of  division.  The  conflict  becomes  a 
struggle,  not  for  principle,  but  for  power,  for  victory  ; 
and  the  desperateness,  the  wickedness  of  such  struggles, 
is  the  great  burden  of  history.  In  truth,  it  matters  iittle 
what  men  divide  about,  whether  it  be  a  foot  of  land  or 
precedence  in  a  procession.  Let  them  but  begin  to 
fight  for  ]}.,  and  self-will,  ill-will,  the  rage  for  victory,  the 
dread  of  mortification  and  defeat,  make  the  trifle  as 
weighty  as  a  matter  of  hfe  and  death.  The  Greek  or 
Eastern  empire  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  parties, 
which  differed  only  about  the  merits  of  charioteers  at 
the  amphitheatre.  Party  spirit  is  singularly  hostile  to 
moral  independence.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  drinks 
into  it,  sees,  hears,  judges  by  the  senses  and  under- 
standings of  his  party.  He  surrenders  the  freedom  of  a 
man,  the  right  of  using  and  speaking  his  own  mind,  and 
echoes  the  applauses  or  maledictions,  with  which  the 
leaders  or  passionate  partisans  see  fit  that  the  country 
should  ring.  On  all  points,  parlies  are  to  be  distrusted  ; 
but  on  no  one  so  much  as  on  the  character  of  oppo- 
nents. These,  if  you  may  trust  what  you  hear,  are 
always  men  without  principle  and  truth,  devoured  by 
selfishness,  and  thirsting  for  their  own  elevation,  though 
on  their  country's  ruin.  When  I  was  young,  I  was  ac- 
customed to  hear  pronounced  with  abhorrence,  almost 
with  execration,  the  names  of  men,  who  are  now  hailed 
by  their  former  foes  as  the  charapions  of  grand  princi- 
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pics,  and  as  worthy  of  the  highest  puhhc  trusts.  This 
lesson  of  early  experience,  which  later  years  have  cor- 
roborated  will  never  he  forgotten 

Of  our  present  political  d»  1,1003  I  liai  e  o(  course 
oil  g  to  say.  But  tmong  the  current  topif  s  ol  party, 
tl  e  e  are  certain  accusations  anil  recriminations,  ground- 
ed on  d  fferences  of  social  condition,  which  seem  to  mo 
30  unf  endly  to  the  improi  ement  of  indn  iduals  and  the 
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fused.  In  aristocracies,  where  wealth  exisls  in  enormous 
masses,  which  have  been  entailed  for  ages  by  a  partial 
legislation  on  a  favored  few,  and  where  die  multitude, 
after  the  sleep  of  ages,  ate  waking  up  to  intelligence, 
to  self-respect,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  iheir  rights,  prop- 
erty is  exposed  to  shocks  which  are  not  to  he  dreaded 
among  ourselves.  Here  indeed  as  elsewhere,  among 
the  less  prosperous  members  of  the  community,  there 
are  disappointed,  desperate  men,  ripe  for  tumult  and 
civil  strife  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  most  striking 
and  honorable  distinction  of  this  country  is  to  he  found 
Id  the  intelligence,  character,  and  condition  of  the  great 
working  class.  To  me  it  seems,  tiat  the  great  danger 
to  property  here  is  not  from  the  laborer,  but  from  ihosa- 
who  are  making  haste  to  he  rich.  For  example,  in  this 
coramonweahh,  no  act  has  been  thought  by  the  alarmists 
or  the  conservatives  so  subversive  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, as  a  recent  law,  authorizing  a  company  to  con- 
struct a  free  bridge,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
another,  which  had  been  chartered  by  a  former  legisla- 
ture, and  which  had  been  erected  in  the  expectation  of 
an  exclusive  right.  And  with  whom  did  this  alleged 
assault  on  properly  originate  ?  With  levellers .'  with 
needy  laborers  f  with  men  bent  on  the  prostration  of  the 
rich  .'  No  ;  hut  with  men  of  business,  who  are  anxious 
to  push  a  more  lucrative  trade.  Again,  what  occur- 
rence among  us  has  been  so  suited  to  destroy  confi- 
dence, and  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the  moneyed 
class,  as  the  late  criminal  mismanagement  of  some  of 
our  banking  institutions  ?  And  whence  came  this  .'  from 
the  rich,  or  the  poor  ?  From  the  agrarian,  or  the  man 
of  business  .'  Who,  let  me  ask,  carry  on  the  work  of 
spoliation    most  extensively  in  society  ?     Is  not  more 
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property  wrested  from  its  owners  by  rash  or  disboneal 
failures,  ihan  by  professed  highwaymen  and  thieves  ? 
Haie  not  a  few  unprincipled  speculators  sometimes  in- 
flicted wider  wrongs  and  sufferings,  dian  all  the  tenants 
of  a  state  prison '  Thus  property  is  in  moie  danger 
from  those  who  are  Expiring  after  wealth,  than  from 
those  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  thai  the  institution  is  in  serious  danger 
from  either.  All  the  advances  of  society  m  indu'itry, 
useful  arts,  commerce,  knowledge,  jurisprudence,  fra- 
ternal union,  and  practical  Christianity,  aie  so  many 
Iiedges  around  honestly  acquired  wealth,  so  many  bar- 
riers against  revolutionary  violence  and  rapacity.  Ler 
us  not  torture  ourselves  with  idle  alaims,  and  still  more 
let  us  not  inflame  ourselves  against  one  another  by  mu 
tual  calumnies.  Let  not  class  array  itself  against  class 
where  all  have  a  common  interest.  One  way  of  pro 
voking  men  to  crime,  is  to  suspect  them  of  crimirr 
designs.  We  do  not  secure  our  property  against  tb' 
poor,  by  accusing  them  of  schemes  of  universal  roh- 
bel-y ;  nor  render  the  rich  better  friends  of  the  com 
munity,  by  fixing  on  them  the  brand  of  hostility  to  ihr 
people.  Of  all  parties,  those  founded  on  different  socia 
conditions  are  the  most  pernicious ;  and  in  no  country 
on  earth  are  they  so  groundless  as  in  our  own. 

Among  the  best  people,  especially  among  the  more 
religious,  iheie  are  some,  who,  through  disgust  with  the 
violence  and  frauds  of  parties,  withdraw  iheinseh  es  from 
all  pohtica!  action.  Such,  I  conceive,  do  wrong.  God 
has  placed  them  in  the  relations,  and  imposed  on  ihem 
the  duties  of  citizens  ;  and  they  are  no  more  authorized 
to  shrink  from  these  duties  than  from  those  of  sons, 
husbands,  or  father-,.     They  owe  a  great  debt  to  then 
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country,  and  must  discliarge  it  by  giving  support  to  what 
they  deem  tlie  best  men  and  the  best  measures.  Nor 
let  them  say,  that  they  can  do  nothing.  Every  good 
man,  if  faithrul  to  his  convictions,  benefits  his  counlry. 
All  parties  are  kept  in  checlj  by  the  spirit  of  the  better 
portion  of  people  whom  they  contain.  Leaders  are  d- 
ways  compelled  to  ask  what  tlieir  party  will  bear,  and  to 
modify  their  measures,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  men  of 
principle  within  iheir  ranks.  A  good  man,  not  tamely 
subservient  to  the  body  with  which  he  acts,  but  judging  it 
impartially,  criticizing  it  freely,  beai'ing  testimony  against 
its  evils,  and  withholding  his  support  fi'om  wrong,  does 
good  to  tiiose  around  him,  and  is  cultivating  generously 
his  own  mind. 

I  respectfully  counsel  those  whom  I  address,  to  take 
part  in  the  politics  of  their  country.  These  are  the 
true  discipline  of  a  people,  and  do  much  for  their  edu- 
cation. I  counsel  you  to  labor  for  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  subjects  which  agitate  the  community,  to 
make  them  your  study,  instead  of  wasting  your  leisure 
in  vague,  passionate  talk  about  them.  The  time  thrown 
away  by  the  mass  of  the  people  on  the  rumors  of  the 
day,  might,  if  better  spent,  give  them  a  good  acquaint- 
ance with  thG  constitution,  laws,  history,  and  interests 
of  their  country,  and  thus  establish  tliem  in  those  great 
principles  by  which  particular  measures  are  to  be  de- 
termined. In  proportion  as  the  people  thus  improve 
themselves,  they  will  cease  to  be  the  tools  of  designing 
politicians.  Their  intelligence,  not  their  passions  and 
jealousies,  will  he  addressed  by  those  who  seek  their 
votes.  They  will  exert,  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real  in- 
fluence on  the  government  and  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  will  forward  their  own  growth 
in  truth  and  virtiie. 
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I  ought  not  to  quit  this  sabject  of  politics,  conmaered 
as  a  means  of  self- culture,  without  spealtirg  of  news- 
papers ;  because  these  form  the  rliief  reading  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  They  are  rhe  literature  of  muhi- 
tudes.  Unhappily,  iheir  iinporiance  is  not  understood  ; 
llieir  bearing  on  the  iniellectiial  and  moral  cultivation 
of  the  community  little  thought  of.  A  newspaper  ought 
to  be  conducted  by  one  of  our  mosi  gified  men,  and  its 
income  should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  secure  the 
contributions  of  men  as  gifted  as  himself.  Hut  we  must 
take  newspapers  as  ihey  are  ;  and  a  man,  anxious  for 
self-culture,  may  turn  tbem  to  account,  if  he  will  select 
the  best  within  his  reach.  He  should  exclude  from  his 
house  such  as  are  veuomotis  or  scurrilous,  as  he  would 
a  pestilence.  He  should  be  swayed  in  his  choice,  not 
merely  by  the  ability  with  which  a  paper  is  conducted, 
but  still  more  by  its  spirit,  by  its  justice,  fairness,  and 
steady  adherence  to  great  principles.  Especially,  if  he 
would  know  the  truth,  let  him  hear  both  sides.  Let 
him  read  the  defence  as  well  as  llie  attack.  Let  him 
not  give  his  ear  to  one  party  exclusively.  We  con- 
demn ourselves,  when  we  listen  to  reproaches  thrown 
on  an  individual  and  turn  away  from  his  e^xculpation  f 
and  is  it  just  to  read  continual,  unsparing  invective 
against  large  masses  of  men,  and  refuse  ihem  the  oppor- 
tunity of  justifying  themselves  ? 

A  new  class  of  daily  papers  has  sprung  up  in  our 
country,  sometimes  called  cent  papers,  and  designed 
for  circulation  among  those  who  cannot  afford  costlier 
publications.  My  interest  fn  the  woriiing  class  induced 
me  some  time  ago  to  take  one  of  these,  and  I  was  grati- 
6ed  to  find  it  not  wanting  in  useful  matter.  Two  things 
Ltowever  gave  me  pain,     Tiio  advertising  columns  wer« 
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<]evolt.a  very  much  to  patent  nitdicines,  aia  uneu  I 
consideied  that  a  laboring  man's  wliole  for  ^.ne  is  nis 
health,  I  could  not  but  lament,  that  so  much  wis  done 
to  seduce  him  t<.  the  use  of  articles,  moie  fitted,  I  feir, 
to  underni  tie  than  to  restore  hs  constitution  I  nis 
also  shocked  bj  accounts  of  triala  in  the  po  ice  court 
Theae  nere  written  n  a  stjle  adapted  to  the  most  un 
cultiiated  mmds,  and  intended  to  Ijrn  into  matters  of 
spoit  the  most  painlu!  and  huii  ihati  g  eients  ol  life 
Were  the  newspapers  of  the  iich  to  dttempt  (o  e\tract 
amusement  from  the  ^ices  and  miseiies  of  the  poor, 
a  crj  would  be  raised  against  them,  and  \erj  justly 
But  IS  it  not  somethmg  worse,  that  the  poorer  chsses 
themselves  should  seek  occisions  of  laughter  and  mer- 
riment m  the  degradation  the  crimes  the  woes  the 
punishment'!  of  their  brethren,  of  those  iiho  are  doomed 
(o  bear  hke  therasehes  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life, 
and  who  ha\e  sunk  under  the  temptations  of  poiert)  ' 
Belter  go  to  the  hm\  Hal,  and  lauf,h  over  the  wounds 
and  wrilliings  of  the  sick  or  the  ravings  of  the  insane, 
than  nmuse  ourselves  vv  ih  biutd  excesses  ^nd  infernal 
passions  which  not  only  expose  the  criminal  to  the 
ciu^ihing  penalues  of  humin  hns,  but  incur  the  di 
jleasuie  of  Heiven  and,  if  not  lepented  of,  w  11  be 
loUowed  by  the  fearful  retribution  ol  the  life  to  came 

Oie  important  topic  remains  That  great  meana  of 
self  impro*  ement,  Chrstnnlj,  is  }et  untouched,  and 
lis  gieitness  f irb  ds  me  now  to  appioach  it  I  will 
onl)  SB)  that  if  jou  studj  Chustiamty  in  its  onginal 
records  and  not  m  human  creeds,  if  you  considei  its 
cleai  revelations  of  God  its  life  giving  promiges  nf  pai 
don  and  pintuil  stiength  Us  correspondei re  to  mans 
reason,  oonsuencf,  and  best  afleiticns,  au«  its  aaaj  la 
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tion  to  bis  waQts,  sorrows,  anxieties,  ind  kar  ,  if  }  on 
consider  the  atiength  of  its  proofs,  The  punt)  of  its  pre 
cepts,  the  divine  grealne&s  of  the  character  of  its  authoi, 
and  the  immortality  whrch  it  opens  beloie  us,  jou  will 
fee!  yourseii  es  bound  to  welcome  it  jo)  fully  gratefidh , 
as  afFordmg  aids  and  incitements  to  self  uulture,  which 
would  vainly  be  sought  m  all  other  means. 

I  have  tlus  piesented  i  few  ol  the  means  of  "ieH 
culture  The  topics,  now  discussed,  will  I  hope  sue 
gest  others  to  tbooe  who  baie  honored  me  with  their 
attention,  and  crette  an  interest  which  will  extend 
be}ond  the  present  houi  I  owe  it  however  to  truth 
to  make  one  remark  -I  wi=h  to  raise  no  unreasonable 
hopes  I  must  ea),  then,  that  the  means  now  recom 
mended  to  you,  though  they  will  richlj  leward  eiery 
man  of  everj  agp  who  will  fnihlullj  use  them,  will  jet 
not  produce  then  full  and  hippiest  eflect,  except  in 
cases  where  eaily  education  has  prepared  the  mind  for 
future  improvement  They,  whose  childhood  has  been 
neglected,  though  they  mjy  make  jirogress  in  future 
hfe,  can  hardb  repaii  the  loss  of  their  first  jears, 
and  I  saj  this,  that  we  may  ^11  be  excited  to  save  oui 
children  from  this  loss,  th^t  we  maj  prepare  them,  to 
the  extent  of  our  powei,  for  an  efToLtual  u-.e  of  all  the 
means  of  self  culture,  which  adult  age  ma)  bring  with  it 
With  these  news,  I  ask  you  to  look  with  fivor  on  the 
recent  exertions  of  our  legislature  and  of  pin  ate  citizens 
in  behalf  of  oui  public  schools,  the  chief  hope  of  our 
countrj  The  legislattiie  has  of  late  appointed  a  botrd 
of  education,  with  a  secretaij,  who  is  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  improvement  of  public  schools.  An 
individual  more  fitted   to  this   responsible  office,  than 
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ihe  gentleman  who  now  fills  h,*  carmot,  I  believe,  be 
found  in  our  community  ;  and  if  iiis  labors  sljall  be 
crowned  with  success,  he  will  earn  a  title  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  good  people  of  this  State,  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  other  living  citizen.  Let  me  also  recall  to 
your  minds  a  munificent  individual,  f  who,  by  a  generous 
donation,  has  encouraged  the  legislature  lo  resolve  on 
the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institutions  called 
Normal  Schools,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  ac- 
complished teachers  of  youth,  a  work,  on  which  the 
progress  of  education  depends  more  than  on  any  other 
measure.  The  efficient  friends  of  education  are  the 
true  benefactors  of  llieir  country,  and  their  names 
deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  that  posterity,  for  whose 
highest  wants  they  ai  !>  p      'd'  g 

There  is  another  m  d      f    d  ai  d  m 

whole  country,  to  wi     1    I      k  j         [  1 

You  are  aware  of  the  d    al        f    I     p  b 

lie  lands  of  the  Unio         B  i      1        t    1  1    g 

amounts  of  money  ar    b      gl  !  I  ) 

which  are  applied  to  i  p  f    1     G 

ernment.      For  this     \]\  h  d       I 

truth,  the  country  ha  d  d  f  ! 

cess  of  its  revenues,     ]\  I      k       1        1    11  i 

public  lands  be  cons  d  (        1    1  i  1 

case  may  require)   t      1        d  f    h     p     pi 

This  measure  would  !        h  y 

most   needs,  that   is      hi  j !   1    i     (j     1        g 

teachers  of  the  whol  g  g  1 '      P 

poor  remuneration  of  d    I  d    I 

only  real  obstacle  wl    1     1  Id  h 
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ton  end  with  We  need  for  our  schools  gifttd  lie  i  c  il 
women  woithj,  by  their  intelhgence  ind  thui  moi  ! 
power,  to  be  mliusted  with  a  mtion  s  jouth  ,  and,  to  gdili 
these,  tte  must  pij  them  lilietallv,  as  well  as  afloid  olliei 
proofs  of  the  consideration  in  which  we  hold  tliem  In 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  when  so  many  paths  of 
ivealth  and  promotion  are  opened  aupuior  men  camiot 
be  won  to  an  office  so  le  pon^ible  and  laborious  i  iHt 
of  teaching,  without  stronger  mduCLmenf',  than  ait  now 
offered,  e\cept  in  some  of  our  laige  eitie=  The  offiLe 
of  instructor  onght  to  rank  and  be  lecompenacd  at,  one 
of  the  most  honorable  m  society  ,  atid  I  ue  not  how 
this  IS  to  be  done  jt  least  in  oir  daj,  without  appiopn 
ating  to  It  the  public  domain  This  i  the  p  ojles 
property,  and  the  only  pait  ol  the  r  piopertj  which  is 
hkelj  to  he  soon  demoted  to  the  support  of  a  high  ordei 
of  institutions  for  public  education  This  object,  inter 
estmg  to  all  classes  of  societ},  his  pccuJiai  chims  on 
those  whose  mpans  of  nnproiemi.nt  are  restncteJ  bv 
narrow  circumstances  The  n  ass  of  the  people  should 
devote  themsehes  to  it  as  one  man,  should  toil  foi  it 
With  one  soul  Mechanic-  Farmeis,  LaboiPib  '  let  the 
country  echo  v,  th  your  led  c  j  "  The  Pubhc  Lands 
for  EducaUon  "^e  1  to  le  jubhc  councils  men  «ho 
will  plead  th  cause  w  I  ]  o  vp  No  paitj  tiiumphs, 
no  t  ades  unions  no  as  oc  at  ons  can  sO  coiitiibule  to 
elevate  joia  demasue  ov  proposed  "Vollii  i^ 
b  t  a  h  gher  ed  at  on  ca  ra  sc  j  o  in  influence  and  ti  i  l 
dignity.  The  resources  of  the  public  domain,  wisely 
applied  for  successive  generation^  to  the  culture  ot 
society  and  of  the  individual  would  create  a  new  peo- 
ple, (vould  awaken  through  tins  community  mteliectuil 
and  moral  energies,  such  as  the  records  of  no  couany 
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beings  lo  be  dwarfed.  In  the  body  we  see  uo  organs 
created  to  shrivel  by  disuse  ;  mucli  less  are  the  powers 
of  the  soul  given  to  be  locked  up  in  perpetual  letharg}'. 

Perhaps  it  will  he  replied,  tliat  the  purpose  of  the 
Creator  is  to  he  gathered,  not  from  theory,  but  from 
facts  ;  and  that  it  is  a  plain  fact,  that  the  order  and  pros- 
perity of  society,  which  God  niust  be  supposed  to 
intend,  require  from  the  multitude  llie  action  of  their 
handsj  and  not  tlie  iinprovemoiit  of  their  minds.  1  re- 
ply, that  a  social  order,  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mind,  is  very  suspicious,  that  it  cannot  indeed  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Creator.  Were  1,  on  visiting  a  strange 
country,  to  see  the  vast  majority  of  l!ie  people  maimed, 
crippled,  and  bereft  of  sight,  and  were  I  told  that  social 
order  required  this  mutilation,  I  should  say,  Perish  litis 
order.  Who  would  not  think  his  understanding  as  well 
as  best  feelings  insulted,  by  hearing  this  spoken  of  as  the 
mtention  of  God  ?  Nor  ought  we  to  look  with  less 
aversion  on  a  social  s>=itcra,  which  can  only  be  upheld 
bj  crippling  snd  blinding  the  Mind^  of  the  people 

But  lo  come  neaier  to  the  point  Aie  kbor  ctnd  lelf 
cullure  nreconcdable  to  each  othei  '  In  the  first 
place,  we  haie  seen  that  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  lahoi, 
may  and  ought  to  give  him^eh  to  the  moat  important 
improvements,  that  he  may  cultnate  his  senae  of  justice, 
his  benevolence,  dnd  the  desire  of  peifection  Toil  is 
the  school  for  (he^e  high  principles  ,  and  ue  hi\e  heio 
a  strong  presumption,  that,  m  oUier  respects,  it  does  not 
necessarily  hi  ghc  the  soul  Next  we  have  seen,  thai 
the  most  fruillul  aources  of  iriith  and  wisdom  aie  not 
books,  piecious  as  thej  aie,  but  e\perience  and  obsei- 
vation  ;  and  these  belong  to  all  conditions.  It  is  another 
important  consideraiion,  that   almost   ail  labor  demands 
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Iiitelleclual  activity,  and  is  best  carried  ou  by  those  who 
invigorate  their  minds  ;  so  that  the  two  interests,  toil  aiid 
self-culture,  are  friends  to  each  other.  It  is  Mind,  after 
all,  which  does  the  work  of  the  world,  so  that  the  more 
there  is  of  mind,  the  more  work  will  he  accomphshed. 
A  man,  in  proportion  as  lie  is  intelligent,  makes  a  given 
force  accomplish  a  greater  task,  makes  skill  take  the 
place  of  muscles,  and,  with  iess  labor,  gives  a  better 
product.  Make  men  intelligent,  and  they  become  in- 
ventive. They  find  shorter  processes.  Tiieir  knowl- 
edge of  nature  helps  them  to  turn  its  laws  to  ac- 
count, to  understand  the  substances  on  which  they 
work,  and  to  seize  on  useful  hints,  which  experience 
continually  furnishes.  It  is  among  workmen,  that  some 
of  the  most  useful  machines  have  been  contrived. 
Spread  education,  and,  as  the  history  of  this  country 
shows,  there  will  be  no  bounds  to  useful  inventions. 
You  think,  that  a  man  without  culture  will  do  all  the 
better  what  you  call  the  drudgery  of  life.  Go  then  to 
tlie  Southern  plantation.  There  the  slave  is  brought  up 
to  be  a  mere  drudge.  He  is  robbed  of  the  rights  of  a 
man,  his  whole  spiritual  nature  is  starved,  that  he  may 
work,  and  do  nothing  but  work  ;  and  in  that  slovenly 
agriculture,  in  that  worn-out  soil,  in  the  rude  state  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  you  may  find  a  comment  on  your  doc- 
trine, that,  by  degrading  men,  you  make  them  more 
productive  laborers. 

But  it  is  said,  that  any  considerable  education  lifts 
men  above  their  work,  makes  them  look  with  disgust  on 
their  trades  as  mean  and  low,  makes  drudgery  intolera- 
ble. I  reply,  that  a  man  becomes  interested  in  labor, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  works  with  the  hanrfi. 
An  enlightened  farmer,  who  understands  agricultural 
34* 
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chemistry,  the  laws  of  vegetation,  the  structure  of  plants, 
the  properties  of  manures,  t!ie  influences  of  climate, 
who  looks  intelligently  on  his  work,  and  brings  his  knowl- 
edge to  bear  on  exigencies,  is  a  much  more  cheerful,  as 
well  as  more  dignified  laborer,  than  the  peasant,  whose 
mind  is  akin  to  the  clod  on  which  he  treads,  and  whose 
whole  life  is  the  same  dull,  unthinking,  iinimproving  toil. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Why  is  it,  I  ask,  that  we  call  manual 
labor  low,  that  we  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  meanness, 
and  think  that  an  intelligent  people  must  scorn  it  ?  The 
great  reason  is,  that,  in  most  countries,  so  few  intelligent 
people  have  been  engaged  in  it.  Once  let  cultivated 
men  plough,  and  dig,  and  follow  the  commonest  labors, 
and  ploughing,  digging,  and  trades,  will  cease  to  be 
mean.  It  is  the  man  who  determines  the  dignity  of  the 
occupation,  not  the  occupation  which  measures  the  dig- 
nity of  the  man.  Physicians  and  surgeons  perform 
operations  less  cleanly  than  fall  io  the  lot  of  most  me- 
chanics. I  have  seen  a  distinguished  chemist  covered 
with  dust  like  a  laborer.  Sldl  these  men  were  not  de- 
graded. Their  intelligence  gave  digniiy  to  their  work, 
and  so  our  iaborers,  once  educated,  will  give  dignity  to 
their  toils.  —  Let  me  add,  that  I  see  htlle  difference  in 
point  of  digniiy,  between  the  various  vocations  of  men. 
When  I  see  a  clerk,  spending  his  days  in  adding  figures, 
perhaps  merely  copying,  or  a  teller  of  a  bank  coimiing 
money,  or  a  merchant  selling  shoes  and  hides,  I  cannot 
see  in  these  occupations  greater  respectablencss  than  in 
making  leather,  shoes,  or  furniture.  I  do  not  see  in 
them  greater  intellectual  activity  than  in  several  trades. 
A  man  In  the  fields  seems  to  have  more  chances  of  im- 
provement in  his  work,  than  a  man  behind  the  counter, 
or  a  man  driving  the  quill.     It  is  the  sign  of  a  narrow 
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It  least-  A  single  hour  in  the  da) ,  .teadilj  gii  en  to  the 
study  of  an  interesting  subject,  brings  unexpected  accu- 
mulations of  knowledge.     The  improvements  made  by 
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well-disposed  pupils,  in  many  of  our  counlry  schools, 
which  are  open  but  three  months  in  the  year,  and  in  our 
Sunday-schools,  which  are  kept  but  one  or  two  hours  in 
the  week,  show  what  can  be  brought  to  pass  by  slender 
means.  The  affections,  it  is  said,  sometimes  crowd 
years  into  moments,  and  the  intellect  has  something 
of  the  same  power.  Volumes  have  not  only  been  read, 
but  written,  in  flying  journeys.  I  have  known  a  man  of 
vigorous  iniellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few  advantages  of 
early  education,  and  whose  mind  was  almost  engrossed 
by  the  details  of  an  extensive  business,  but  who  composed 
a  book  of  much  original  thought,  in  steam-boats  and  on 
horseback,  while  visiting  distant  customers.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  gives  to  many  of  the  working 
class  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement.  The 
winter  brings  leisure  to  the  husbandman,  and  winter  even- 
ings to  many  laborers  in  the  city.  Above  all,  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  the  seventh  day  is  released  from  toil. 
The  seventh  part  of  the  year,  no  small  portion  of  exist- 
ence, may  be  given  by  almost  every  one  to  intellectual 
and  moral  culture.  Why  is  it  that  Sunday  is  not  made 
a  more  effectual  means  of  improvement .'  Undoubtedly 
the  seventh  day  is  to  have  a  religious  character  ;  but  re- 
ligion connects  itself  with  all  the  great  subjects  of  human 
thought,  and  leads  to  and  aids  the  study  of  all,  God  is 
in  nafure.  God  is  in  history.  Instruction  in  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  so  as  to  reveal  his  perfection  in  their 
harmony,  beneficence,  and  grandeur  ;  instruction  in  the 
histories  of  the  church  and  the  world,  so  as  to  show  in 
all  events  his  moral  government,  and  to  bring  out  the 
great  moral  lessons  in  which  human  life  abounds  ;  m- 
struction  in  the  lives  of  philanthropists,  of  saints,  of  men 
t  for  piety  and  virtue  ;  all  these  brandies  of  leach- 
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ing  enter  into  religion,  and  are  appropriate  lo  Sunday  ; 
and,  through  these,  sl  vast  amount  of  knowledge  may  be 
given  to  the  people.  Sunday  onght  not  to  remain  llie 
dull  and  friiidGss  season  that  it  now  is  to  muldludes.  It 
may  be  clothed  with  a  new  interest  and  a  new  sanctity. 
It  may  give  a  new  impulse  to  llie  nation's  soul.  —  I  have 
thus  shown,  that  time  may  be  found  for  improvement ; 
and  the  fact  is,  that,  among  our  most  improved  people, 
a  considerable  part  consists  of  persons,  who  pass  the 
greatest  portion  of  every  day  at  the  desk,  in  the  counting- 
room,  or  in  some  other  sphere,  chained  to  tasks  which 
have  very  httle  tendency  to  expand  ihe  mind.  In  the 
progress  of  society,  with  the  increase  of  machinery,  and 
with  other  aids  which  intelligence  and  philanthropy  will 
multiply,  we  may  expect  that  more  and  more  lime  will 
he  redeemed  from  manual  labor,  for  intellectual  and 
social  occupations. 
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woithy  of  men  In  consequeiicu  of  tlie  |)Rieut  intpl 
lectual  culture  of  oui  countrj,  impel  feet  da  it  ib  a  vast 
amount  of  enjojment  li  communiLated  to  men,  ivomen, 
and  children,  of  all  conditions,  by  boots,  an  enjoj  ment 
unknown  to  ruder  times  At  this  moment,  a  number 
of  gifted  wnters  aie  emplo)ed  in  muhipljm,^  entertain- 
ing Horks  Walter  Scolt,  a  name  conspicuous  among 
the  brightest  of  his  da\,  poured  out  his  inexhaustible 
mind  in  fictions,  at  once  so  sportue  and  thrilling,  that 
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I  have  thus  considered  some  of  ifao  common  objec- 
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0ict.  And  how  much  has  it  already  overcome  !  Un- 
der what  burdens  of  oppressiou  has  it  made  its  way  for 
ages  !  What  mountains  of  difficulty  has  it  cleared  ! 
And  with  all  this  experience,  shall  we  say,  that  the 
progress  of  the  mass  of  men  is  to  be  despaired  of,  that 
the  chains  of  bodily  necessity  are  too  strong  and  pon- 
derous to  be  broken  by  the  mind,  that  servile,  unitn- 
proving  drudgery  is  the  unalterable  condition  of  the 
muhitude  of  the  human  race  ? 

I  conclude  with  recalhng  to  you  the  happiest  feature 
of  our  age,  aud  that  is,  the  progress  of  tho  mass  of  (he 
people  in  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  all  the  comforts 
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which  led  men  to  withstand  political  oppression.  It 
was  religions  discussion,  which  roused  the  minds  of  all 
classes  to  free  and  vigorous  thought.  It  was  religion 
which  armed  the  martyr  and  patriot  in  England  against 
arhtirary  power,  which  braced  the  spirits  of  our  fathers 
against  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  wilderness,  and  sent 
them  to  found  here  tlie  freest  and  most  equal  state  on 
earth. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  what  has  besn  gained.  But 
let  us  not  think  every  thing  gained.  Let  the  people 
feel  that  they  have  only  started  in  the  race.  How  much 
remains  to  be  done  !  What  a  vast  amount  of  igno- 
rance, intemperance,  coarseness,  sensuality,  may  still 
be  found  in  our  community  !  What  a  vast  amount  of 
mind  is  palsied  and  lost  !  When  we  think,  that  every 
house  might  be  cheered  by  intelligence,  disinterested- 
ness, and  refinement,  and  then  remember,  in  how  many- 
bouses  the  higher  powers  and  affections  of  human  na- 
ture are  burled  as  in  tombs,  wJiat  a  dajkness  gathers 
over  society!  And  how  few  of  us  are  moved  by  this 
moral  desolation  .'  How  few  understand,  that  to  raise 
the  depressed,  by  a  wise  culture,  to  the  dignity  of  men, 
is  the  highest  end  of  the  social  stale  ?  Shame  on  us, 
that  the  worth  of  a  fellow- ere  a  lure  is  so  little  felt. 

I  would,  thd't  I  could  .speak  with  an  awakening  voice 
to  the  people,  of  their  wants,  their  privileges,  tlieir  re- 
sponsibilities. I  would  say  to  them,  You  cannot,  with- 
out guilt  and  disgrace,  stop  where  you  are.  The  past 
and  the  present  call  on  you  to  advance.  Let  what  you 
have  gained  be  an  impulse  to  something  higher.  Your 
nature  is  too  great  to  be  crushed.  You  were  not  cre- 
ated what  you  are,  merely  to  toil,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
like  the  inferior  animals.      If  you  will,  you  can  rise. 
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No  power  in  society,  no  hardship  in  3'olii-  condition  can 
depress  you,  keep  you  do\ui,  in  knowledge,  poner, 
virtue,  influence,  but  hy  jour  own  consent.  Do  not  !«• 
hilled  to  sleep  by  the  flatteries  nliich  you  hear,  as  if 
your  participation  in  the  national  ioveieignty  made  you 
equal  to  the  noblest  of  your  race.  You  have  many 
and  great  deScieneies  to  he  remedied  ;  and  the  remedy 
lies,  not  in  the  ballot-box,  not  m  the  exercise  of  your 
pohtical  powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education  of  your- 
selves and  your  children.  These  truths  you  have  often 
heard  and  slept  over.  Awake  !  Resolve  earnestly  on 
Self-culture.  Make  yourselves  worthy  of  your  free 
institutions,  and  strengthen  and  perpetuate  them  by  your 
inteUigence  and  your  virtues. 


END    or    VOL-    1 
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